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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

The  wild  lurkey  is  truly  one  of  nature’s  grand  creations.  It’s  | 
a large  bird — the  largest  of  our  gallinaceous  game  birds — and 
is  noted  for  its  wariness.  Its  excellent  eyes  seem  to  see  every- 
thing in  the  woods  and  to  immediately  recognize  any  sign  of 
danger.  Frightened,  it  can  flee  at  25  mph  on  foot  or  reach 
twice  that  speed  w'hen  airborne.  A native  of  North  America, 
it  dates  back  to  the  Upper  Pliocene,  and  today,  due  to  excellent 
management,  is  found  in  42  states — a greater  range  than  it  had  i 
before  the  white  man  came  to  these  shores. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


An  Early  Look 

This  is  being  written  on  December  3,  a short  time  after  the  close 
of  the  regular  small  game  and  bear  seasons  and  halfway  through  the 
antlered  deer  season.  It’s  too  soon  to  give  any  kind  of  definitive  comment  on 
these  hunting  periods,  but  yet  I have  some  feelings  based  on  personal  ob- 
servation and  the  reports  of  friends  who  have  spent  a good  bit  of  time  in 
the  fields  and  woods  recently,  and  I don’t  believe  it’s  too  early  to  present  them. 

First,  and  most  serious,  is  the  safety  problem.  Too  many  hunters  are  still 
being  killed  and  injured.  Fourteen  fatals  and  243  injuries  have  been  reported 
to  date.  Given  a million-plus  persons  in  the  woods  during  a short  period  of 
time  and  recognizing  the  imperfections  of  humans,  it’s  likely  we’ll  always 
have  some  accidents,  just  as  we’ll  always  have  automobile  accidents  so  long 
as  there  are  millions  of  cars  on  the  roads.  But  the  current  number  certainly 
can  be  reduced.  Of  the  fourteen  fatals  reported  to  date,  three  occurred  during 
woodchuck  season,  five  in  small  game,  one  in  bear  and  five  in  deer  season. 
I don’t  know  the  details  on  all  of  these,  but  at  least  several  should  not  have 
happened.  Perhaps  the  most  senseless  occurred  when  one  deer  hunter  shot 
his  brother  while  “scoping”  him— looking  at  him  through  his  rifle  scope.  The 
two  men  were  in  plain  view  of  each  other,  not  far  apart,  so  the  victim  ob- 
viously was  not  mistaken  for  game.  Yet  he’s  dead  . . . and  he  died  because 
the  other  man  violated  the  basic  rule  of  safe  gun  handling:  never  point  a 
firearm  at  anything  you  don’t  want  to  kill.  A gun  doesn’t  think;  it  has  no 
emotions;  it’s  just  a simple  machine  that  acts  in  response  to  a person’s  will. 
So  each  hunter  must  use  his  responsibly.  And  “scoping”  other  hunters  must 
be  abolished.  There’s  no  excuse  for  this  action. 

Other  fatals  reported  this  year  that  I find  hard  to  understand  are  those 
that  occurred  in  woodchuck  season,  when  a hunter  has  plenty  of  time  to  ex- 
amine any  possible  target  with  binoculars  to  make  certain  what  it  is,  and 
one  in  small  game  season  when  a man  was  shot  in  mistake  for  an  opossum. 
These  kinds  of  accidents  can  and  must  be  ehminated. 

Other  problems,  comparatively  minor  but  disgusting,  were  noted.  Littering 
was  the  most  obvious.  At  numerous  places  where  groups  of  cars  were  parked, 
particularly  during  bear  and  deer  seasons,  the  areas  were  simply  cluttered 
with  sandwich  bags,  empty  beverage  cans,  candy  wrappers,  etc.  This  often 
seems  to  result  from  the  “lynch  mob  mentality.”  Persons  in  a gang  do  things 
they  wouldn’t  do  when  alone.  As  with  most  gangs,  one  strong,  sensible  person 
can  make  the  difference.  Next  time,  how  about  saying  “Let’s  pick  up  the 
trash.”  Your  example  can  make  a significant  change  in  things.— Boh  Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 


How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Roie 

By  Seth  Gordon 


PENNSYLVANIA  was  truly  a shot- 
out  state  when  a few  concerned 
sportsmen,  under  the  leadership  of 
H.  A.  Penrose,  maker  of  clay  targets 
and  traps,  met  at  Corry  in  1890  and 
organized  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association  to  stem  the 
unregulated  slaughter  of  the  Key- 
stone State’s  game  and  other  wildlife. 

The  group  decided  that  the  mere 
passage  of  laws  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, regulated  on  a species  by 
species  and  individual  county  basis, 
had  proved  to  be  a dismal  failure. 
There  was  no  central  agency  to  en- 
force them. 

At  that  time  a number  of  other 
states  already  had  a commissioner  or 
warden  to  head  up  enforcement  of 
their  laws  on  game  and  fish.  Unfor- 
tunately most  of  them  were  hog-tied 
by  partisan  pohtics,  and  all  of  them 
lacked  adequate  funds  and  men  to 
do  the  job  expected  of  them. 

The  new  organization  decided  that 
its  first  order  of  business  should  be  to 
convince  the  Legislature  that  Penn- 
sylvania needed  a non-political  Game 
Gommission,  independently  financed 
and  managed  through  a hunter’s  li- 
cense fee,  to  recommend  improved 
legislation,  enforce  the  game  laws, 
and  perform  such  other  functions  as 
needed  to  bring  back  the  game  in 
abundance. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  proposals 
of  the  newly-organized  Pennsylvania 
State  Sportsmen’s  Association,  and  its 


This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles 
written  expressly  for  GAME  NEWS 
by  a former  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  administrative 
work  for  two  decades.  Many  of  the 
behind-the-scenes  events  and  episodes 
which  shaped  Commission’s  pioneering 
programs  and  policies  will  be  revealed. 


allies,  were  bitterly  opposed  by  lead- 
ing politicians  of  that  period.  They 
feared  that  such  a non-partisan  Game 
Gommission  might  actually  become  a 
“strong  organized  political  power”  and 
thwart  their  largely  uninhibited  ma- 
nipulations of  public  affairs  as  they 
saw  fit. 

As  might  be  expected,  those  who 
evaded  the  game  laws  with  impunity, 
and  killed  what  little  game  that  was 
left  as  they  saw  fit,  joined  forces  with 
the  opposing  politicians.  And  so  did 
those  who  objected  to  paying  a hunt- 
er’s license. 

The  result  was  a standoff  until 

1895,  when  the  General  Assembly 
passed  the  act  which  authorized  the 
Governor  to  appoint  six  men  to  the 
Board  of  Game  Gommissioners,  the 
official  name  of  the  agency  until  it 
was  changed  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Gommission  in  1937.  Actually,  in  com- 
mon usage  it  had  always  been 
referred  to  as  the  “Game  Gommis- 
sion.” 

Early  Difficulty 

There  has  always  been  a mystery 
concerning  the  long  delay  on  the  part 
of  Governor  William  A.  Stone  in  ap- 
pointing the  first  six  members  of  the 
Commission.  Some  held  that  the 
Governor  had  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing six  “properly  located”  outstanding 
citizens,  with  independent  means, 
who  were  willing  to  undertake  the 
thankless  assignment.  The  appoint- 
ment carried  no  compensation,  and  no 
travel  expenses.  Others  argued  that 
the  politicians  who  were  consulted 
kept  turning  thumbs  down  on  sug- 
gested candidates  willing  to  serve. 

The  first  six  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, appointed  on  November  17, 

1896,  were  William  M.  Kennedy,  of 
Allegheny;  Charles  Heebner,  Phila- 
delphia; Irving  A.  Steams,  Wilkes- 
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Barre;  James  H.  Warden,  Harrisburg; 
E.  B.  Westfall,  Williamsport;  and 
Coleman  K.  Sober,  Lewisburg.  All 
were  active  sportsmen  and  several 
were  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

Commissioner  Kennedy,  an  enthus- 


MARKET  HUNTING,  as  for  gamebirds  such 
as  grouse,  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  faced  by  members  of  the  new 
Game  Commission  at  turn  of  century. 

iastic  sportsman,  banker,  and  former 
mayor  of  the  City  of  Allegheny  (now 
part  of  Greater  Pittsburgh),  was 
chosen  as  the  first  President  of  the 
new  agency. 

The  inherent  strength  of  the  Com- 
mission from  the  very  beginning  was 
the  fact  that  its  members  received  no 
compensation,  and  only  selfless,  pub- 
hc-spirited  men  of  high  purpose  were 
willing  to  accept  such  appointments. 
And  to  this  day  that  is  still  one  of  the 
fundamental  strengths  of  the  men 
who  serve  as  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 

To  make  certain  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  not  cause  the  politicians 
too  much  trouble,  the  Legislature  in 
1897  appropriated  the  measly  sum  of 
$800  to  cover  postage,  express  charges, 
and  like  expenses.  To  keep  the  fledg- 
hng  agency  alive,  members  of  the 
Commission  and  their  friends  regu- 
larly dipped  into  their  own  pockets 


to  pay  the  bills  when  they  came  in. 

The  new  Commission  obtained  the 
services  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  orni- 
thologist of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  (who  held  a 
degree  in  medicine  and  authored  the 
long-famous  Birds  of  Pennsylvania)  as 
Secretary.  He  served  until  July  7, 
1898,  when  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus  be- 
came the  Secretary,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  and  as  Chief  Game  Protector 
until  his  untimely  death  in  a railroad 
crossing  accident  in  Warren  County 
on  August  10,  1919.  In  another  article 
we  shall  tell  you  more  about  this 
truly  remarkable  and  unusual  man 
and  the  important  part  he  played  in 
shaping  enduring  policies  of  the 
Commission,  with  glimpses  into  his 
character  and  background. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s operations  there  was  turmoil 
from  without,  and  sometimes  from 
within.  But  because  of  the  high  cal- 
iber of  the  men  involved,  each  en- 
counter merely  served  to  strengthen 
the  Commission’s  position.  It  also 
served  to  clear  the  air  within  the 
Commission  itself. 

Market  Hunting 

One  notable  example  revolved 
around  the  Commission’s  attempt  to 
get  improved  legislation  to  stop  mar- 
ket hunting.  One  Commissioner,  Mr. 
C.  K.  Sober,  objected  publicly  to  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Kalb- 
fus to  muster  support  from  the  or- 
ganized sportsmen  to  help  stop  the 
market  hunters.  In  an  open  letter 
Kalbfus  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  violator  was  alleged  to  have 
killed  70  ruffed  grouse  in  a single 
week,  and  another  of  slaughtering 
1400  grouse  for  the  market  in  a single 
season.  Mr.  Sober,  himself  reputed  to 
be  an  unusually  good  shot,  said  he 
could  see  nothing  wrong  with  market 
hunting. 

This  led  to  a real  knockdown  battle 
royal,  and  a special  meeting  of  the 
Commission  was  called  for  February 
5,  1901.  President  Kennedy  minced  no 
words,  and  said  apparently  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Commission  were  not  all 
in  accord  concerning  bills  before  the 
Legislature,  especially  those  to  stop 
market  hunting,  shortening  seasons 
and  bag  limits  on  game  birds,  and 
forbidding  the  sale  of  game. 

Mr.  Sober  denied  an  accusation  that 
he  had  circulated  petitions  in  his  re- 
gion against  the  bills  in  question,  but 
admitted  he  had  forwarded  the  pe- 
titions to  the  Governor  for  his  con- 
stituents. 

Thereupon  Dr.  C.  B.  Penrose,  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Heebner  in  1899 
and  always  had  been  a courageous 
fighter  for  what  he  believed  was  right, 
said:  “I  do  not  feel  that  I represent 
any  constituency.  I am  a Game  Com- 
missioner to  do  what  the  law  directs 
for  the  best  interests  of  game  and 
bird  protection.” 

Comments  of  other  Commissioners 
were  equally  pointed,  and  other  ac- 
cusations were  made  against  Mr. 
Sober,  which  he  denied. 

The  proceedings  of  that  historic 
meeting  were  sent  to  the  Governor 
without  comment,  and  the  Legislature 
passed  the  bills  to  which  Mr.  Sober 
had  objected. 

A recalcitrant  member  had  learned 


his  lesson  and  performed  as  a member 
of  the  team  thereafter. 

This  episode  was  of  major  future 
importance.  Out  of  it  came  the  long- 
standing basic  policy  that  has  served 
well  during  the  intervening  years; 
namely,  ( 1 ) that  each  Commissioner 
represents  the  entire  state,  not  just 
the  area  from  which  he  is  appointed; 
and  (2)  that  the  Commission  must 
always  act  as  a unit  and  iron  out  any 
differences  in  meetings  so  that  it  may 
present  a united  front  to  the  public. 

And  we  might  add,  that  is  when 
the  use  of  the  plural  pronoun  “we” 
came  into  accepted  usage  when  re- 
ferring to  action  on  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

So  far  as  this  writer  is  aware,  there 
have  been  few  deviations  from  this 
occasion  of  February,  1901.  Yes,  un- 
fortunately there  was  one  period 
when  it  was  violated  and  caused  tem- 
porary disruptions. 

Deer  management,  especially  an 
open  season  for  female  deer,  in  the 
early  years  always  brought  forth  loud 
and  vociferous  howls  from  opponents 
who  were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  or  their  employes  who 
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IN  THE  EARLY  YEARS,  deer  management, 
especially  open  seasons  on  females,  al- 
ways brought  loud  howls  from  persons 
unwilling  to  accept  the  Commission’s  judg- 
ment. 

spent  their  lives  studying  the  critters. 
Mostly  it  was  just  a tailor-made  op- 
portunity for  those  who  were  looking 
for  an  issue  to  find  fault  and  display 
their  ignorance.  We  shall  deal  more 
fully  with  this  feature  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission’s  successful 
handling  of  this  touchy  subject  in  a 
later  article. 

In  1938,  the  Game  Commission  took 
a most  courageous  step.  Back  in  1928, 
after  several  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  by  other  means,  it  had  de- 
cided to  protect  antlered  bucks  for 
the  first  time  in  twenty-one  years  and 
allow  the  taking  of  antlerless  deer  in 
all  counties  under  limited  permits. 
The  howl  of  anguish  among  the 
sportsmen,  supported  by  some  com- 
mercial interests,  was  deafening!  But 
28,097  does  were  bagged— almost 
twice  the  number  of  antlered  bucks 
taken  the  previous  year. 

Then  various  plans  were  tested  in 
1930,  1931  and  1936,  but  the  im- 
balance in  the  deer  herds  continued 
and  the  range  further  deteriorated. 

Came  1938,  the  year  of  a guberna- 
torial election,  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission was  faced  with  one  of  the 
most  difficult  decisions  of  its  existence. 


In  the  meantime  the  need  for  special 
permits  had  been  eliminated  if  the  | 
Commission  saw  fit  to  declare  an  | 
antlerless  season  without  control  per- 
mits. I 

The  Commission  courageously  ! 
faced  up  to  its  responsibihty  and  de-  ! 
dared  a season  for  antlerless  deer,  ■■ 
and  again  gave  antlered  deer  absolute  ' 
protection.  The  harvest  was  the  high-  ! 
est  ever— 171,662  deer,  all  without  ■ 
antlers.  , 

In  the  meantime  some  politically-  i 
minded  sportsmen  had  infiltrated  the 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  discontent 
produced  by  the  1938  deer  season 
gave  them  the  added  muscle  to  chal-  ' 
lenge  the  Commissioners  then  in  of- 
fice. 

There  were  some  who  believed  that 
a few  malcontents  had  an  understand- 
ing with  the  incoming  Governor  to  set 
up  specified  districts  or  areas  from 
which  members  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission had  to  be  appointed,  and 
that  he  would  appoint  some  of  their 
leaders  to  the  Commission.  (The 
1937  revision  of  the  Game  Code  had 
increased  the  terms  of  Commissioners 
from  six  to  eight  years,  and  again  re- 
stored the  rotating  or  staggered-term 
system. ) 

New  Problems 

The  1938  season  for  antlerless  deer 
only  was  not  only  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  deer  herd 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  also  brought 
on  a new  series  of  problems  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  some 
more  difficult  than  the  situation  in 
1901. 

Since  the  law  specified  districts 
from  which  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, a few  smart  politician- 
sportsmen  concentrated  their  efforts 
in  districts  where  vacancies  had  oc- 
curred or  were  about  to  take  place. 
They  organized  behind  those  who 
would  cooperate  in  attaining  their  | 
objectives;  namely,  to  dominate  the 
Commission  and  its  programs. 
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Some  of  these  gained  appointment, 
and  at  one  time  there  were  four  old 
stalwarts  and  four  newcomers  seem- 
ingly bent  on  making  trouble.  The 
holdover  Commissioners  did  their  best 
to  work  with  the  newcomers,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  they  were 
not  amenable  to  reason.  They  were 
after  blood,  and  did  not  care  particu- 
larly whose  it  might  be. 

Five  or  more  members  had  to  be 
present  at  a called  meeting  to  con- 
duct business.  A number  of  meetings 
were  postponed  due  to  lack  of  a 
quorum,  prearranged  perhaps.  You 
can  easily  guess  why.  And  the  few 
meetings  that  were  held  devoted  so 
much  time  to  petty  bickering  that 
little  constructive  work  was  accom- 
plished. Business  was  at  a standstill. 

Fortunately  among  the  Federation’s 
leadership  there  were  many  stalwart 
supporters  of  the  Game  Commission, 
its  policies  and  its  programs. 

When  the  names  of  members  who 
had  lost  the  support  of  their  friends 
came  before  the  1941  session  of  the 
State  Senate  for  confirmation  they 
were  rejected,  and  thus  ended  another 


nasty  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  fine  gentlemen  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  replace  those  who  failed 
of  confirmation  by  the  State  Senate 
buckled  down  to  work  and  quickly 
helped  to  restore  the  stability  of  an 
agency  that  had  attained  nation-wide 
recognition  and  won  the  leadership 
role  it  so  justly  earned  and  deserved. 

Yes,  there  have  been  a few  other 
difficult  situations  over  the  years,  but 
any  such  problems  were  resolved 
within  the  Commission. 

In  the  next  article  we  shall  take  the 
readers  of  GAME  NEWS  behind  the 
scenes  and  explore  some  of  the  early 
operating  problems,  the  initial  diffi- 
culties in  law  enforcement,  why  Penn- 
sylvania had  the  courage  to  tackle 
methods  others  were  afraid  to  under- 
take, and  other  steps  which  brought 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
to  its  present  level  of  renowned  suc- 
cess. 

Incidentally,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association  which  started 
it  all  is  still  very  much  alive  and  keep- 
ing its  strong  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 


SpckA  in  . . . 

Modern  Turkey  Hunting,  by  James  F.  Brady,  Crown  Publishers,  419  Park 
Ave.  South,  New  York  City  10016,  1973,  160  pp.,  $6.95.  There  are  more 
wild  turkeys  in  the  woods  each  year.  This  book  tells  how  to  find  them  and 
call  them  in  spring  or  fall,  what  to  hunt  them  with,  what  to  wear  while 
doing  it,  and  lists  a great  deal  of  other  good  information. 

Practical  Wildlife  Management,  by  George  V.  Burger,  Winchester  Press, 
460  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  10022,  1973,  218  pp.,  $8.95.  Recognizing 
that  many  Americans  realize  our  wildlife  is  a resource  both  valuable  and 
threatened.  Burger  tells  what  can  be  done  about  this — how  any  landowner 
can  improve  his  acreage  as  habitat  for  small  game,  game  birds  and  song- 
birds. 

Outdoor  Recreation  in  America,  2nd  ed.,  by  Clayne  R.  Jensen,  Burgess 
Co.,  7108  Ohms  Lane,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55435,  1973,  284  pp.,  $6.95. 
Explores  the  meaning  and  significance  of  outdoor  recreation — social  and 
economic  forces,  state  and  federal  government  involvements,  outdoor  re- 
sources, economic  impact,  etc.  A near-textbook  approach  with  a great  deal 
of  information. 
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P.GX.  Annual  Report 


July  1,  1972  - June  30,  1973 


ACH  YEAR  A financial  report  for  the 
Game  Commission  is  published  in 
GAME  NEWS.  In  recent  years,  to  conserve 
space,  this  report  was  condensed  until  it 
consisted  primarily  of  tables  showing  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  totals.  Some  readers 
expressed  interest  in  a more  lengthy  report 
explaining  something  about  the  Game  Com- 
missions organization  and  greater  detail  on 
where  the  monies  were  derived  from  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  and  how  they  were 
spent.  The  following  article  is  in  response 
to  that  interest. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

The  Executive  Office  is  comprised  of 
the  Executive  Director,  two  Deputy  Direc- 
tors, and  staff.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Executive  Office  to  coordinate  all 
Game  Commission  policies  and  programs. 

The  Executive  Office  maintains  close 
contact  with  the  State  Legislature  and  re- 
views and  comments  on  proposed  legis- 
lation affecting  the  Game  Commission. 
The  Executive  Office  actively  participates 
in  many  conservation  and  wildlife  organi- 
zations. The  Executive  Director  is  a mem- 


ber of  the  Environmental  Quality  Board, 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  the 
Isaac  Walton  League,  and  the  Internation- 
al Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners.  The  Executive 
Office  works  closely  with  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  organizations.  The  Executive 
Director  and  his  Deputies  meet  frequently 
with  the  members  of  these  groups  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
programs  and  activities. 

COMPTROLLER’S  OFFICE 

The  responsibilities  of  this  division  are 
to  assure  the  proper  and  legal  recording 
of  receipts  and  disbursement  of  funds,  to 
prepare  and  distribute  the  payrolls  for  all 
employes,  to  provide  cost  accounting  and 
other  related  financial  information  and 
reports,  and  to  supply  financial  guidance 
to  the  Commission.  The  Comptroller’s 
Office  is  required  to  process  and  pay  over 
26,000  invoices  to  vendors,  to  pay  794 
employes  bi-weekly,  to  process  revenues 
generated  by  licenses,  permits,  GAME 
NEWS,  and  other  sources,  in  addition  to 
preparing  more  than  30  reports  and  other 
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statements  of  financial  data  monthly. 
Other  duties  include  reviewing  contracts, 
approving  purchase  documents,  conduct- 
ing internal  and  external  audits,  supplying 
the  necessary  financial  information  to  the 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Interior  for  federal  aid 
for  various  conservation  programs  offer- 
ing assistance,  and  to  assure  that  an  ade- 
quate processing  system  is  available  for 
collecting  important  financial  information. 

Accounting  records  are  regularly  ex- 
amined by  the  Auditor  General’s  staff, 
which  also  is  required  by  law  to  annually 
review  the  Game  Fund  to  insure  that  cor- 
rect procedures  are  being  adhered  to. 

DIVISION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

This  division  encompasses  the  person- 
nel section,  the  procurement  section,  and 
the  hunting  license  section,  and  coordi- 
nates policies  and  procedures  within  the 
Commission. 

Personnel  Section 

The  personnel  section  is  responsible 
for  the  recruitment,  selection,  placement 
and  orientation  of  employes.  It  also 
maintains  a classification  and  compensa- 
tion program  for  the  Commission;  devel- 
ops and  maintains  job  standards  and  a 
job  performance  rating  system;  main- 
tains personnel  files  and  records;  admin- 
isters employe  benefits  and  retirement 
counseling;  and  maintains  a labor  rela- 
tions program.  On  June  30,  1973,  the 
Commission  had  432  salary  and  362 
hourly  employes. 

Procurement  Section 

The  procurement  section  is  responsible 
for  the  purchasing  of  materials,  supplies 
and  equipment  for  all  district  offices, 
game  farms,  and  other  installations,  as 
well  as  for  the  Harrisburg  office.  It  also 
reviews  bid  proposals  and  writes  justifica- 
tions and  specifications  on  various  pur- 
chases. 

Hunting  License  Section 

The  hunting  license  section  is  respon- 
sible for  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
approximately  1,600,000  licenses  issued 
by  the  Game  Commission,  for  receipt  of 
revenue,  and  deposit  of  this  revenue  into 
the  Game  Fund  via  the  State  treasury.  To 
accomplish  these  duties  the  hunting  li- 
cense section  works  in  liaison  with  over 
1600  issuing  agents  and  the  67  county 
treasurers. 

Field  Administration 

Administration  is  delegated  to  six  field 
division  offices  to  insure  a uniform  im- 
plementation of  all  Commonwealth  direc- 


tives and  policies  as  well  as  Game  Com- 
mission policies. 

DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION 
AND  EDUCATION 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Division  to  keep  the 
public  properly  informed  of  Game  Com- 
mission activities.  The  perpetuation  of 
wildlife  and  natural  resources  is  a goal 
everyone  should  strive  for.  Through  the 
following  programs,  the  public  is  made 
aware  of  the  Commission’s  efforts. 

Pennsylvania  Game  News 

GAME  NEWS  magazine  brings  the  Game 
Commission’s  message  to  approximately 
220,000  subscribers  each  month.  Total 
costs  involved  in  the  issuance  of  over 
million  copies  of  GAME  NEWS  during  the 
fiscal  year  were  $450,992.87,  of  which 
$332,694.41  were  attributable  to  printing 
and  mailing  alone. 

Hunter  Safety  Program 

The  Game  Commission  certified  approx- 
imately 56,000  youngsters  in  the  Hunter 
Safety  Program  during  the  year.  This 
brings  the  cumulative  total  to  a half 
million  since  the  program  was  originated 
in  1969.  Certification  requires  attendance 
at  a four-hour  instruction  course  and  the 
passing  of  a written  examination.  Much 
of  this  program’s  success  is  due  to  the 
voluntary  assistance  of  sportsmen,  clubs 
and  schools  throughout  the  state. 

Information  and  Public  Relations 

More  than  45,000  requests  for  informa- 
tion were  received  during  the  year,  the 
majority  from  school  children.  All  were 
furnished  with  free  literature.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Game  Commission  maintains 
an  inventory  of  maps,  charts,  and  guides 
which  can  be  purchased  at  a very  reason- 
able cost. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of 
keeping  the  public  informed  is  through 
weekly  news  releases  mailed  to  772  news- 
papers, outdoor  writers,  and  radio  and 
television  stations,  as  well  as  to  all  of 
the  Commission’s  field  officers  and  dep- 
uties. 

Six  special  mailings  were  sent  to  1597 
sportsmen’s  organizations  on  the  Game 
Commission’s  roster.  These  mailings 
highlighted  recent  amendments  to  the  law, 
hunting  accident  reports,  big  game  kill 
maps,  seasons  and  bag  limits,  legislative 
bulletins  and  Federal  waterfowl  regula- 
tions. 

Photographic  Production 

Our  motion  pictures  continued  to  be 
very  popular  with  schools,  civic  organiza- 
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tions  and  sportsmen’s  clubs.  A Game 
Commission  photographer  gathers  footage 
for  these  and  a commercial  producer  com- 
pletes the  work.  Slide  lectures,  complete 
with  narration,  are  often  used  as  aids  by 
Game  Protectors  to  portray  Commission 
activities. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Game  Commission 
held  109  exhibits  attended  by  over  half  a 
million  people. 

PROPAGATION  DIVISION 

This  division  is  composed  of  six  game 
farms  which  raise  game  birds  for  release 
to  supplement  wild  populations.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year  the  Commission  re- 
leased 204,962  pheasants,  11,115  quail, 
4,868  turkeys,  and  15,826  mallard  ducks. 
A $15.87-per-ton  increase  in  the  price  of 
bird  feed  was  a significant  factor  in  this 
program,  particularly  since  the  purchase 
of  bird  feed  totaled  1975  tons  over  the 
previous  year. 

Of  the  204,962  pheasants  released,  the 
Commission  raised  98,807  on  the  game 
farms,  35,065  were  raised  by  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  46,000  were  raised  by 
farmers  under  the  Day-Old  Chick  Program, 
and  the  remaining  birds  were  purchased 
from  commercial  breeders.  Additional 
brooder  houses  were  built  to  increase  the 
number  of  pheasants  that  the  Commis- 
sion can  raise  in  future  years. 

The  number  of  mallard  ducks  released 
this  year  increased  by  about  3000  over 
last  year  due  to  record  production  result- 
ing from  an  improved  feed  formula. 


DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTOR  Steve  Opet 
releases  a ringneck  during  in-season  stock- 
ing program  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Over 
200,000  pheasants  were  released  during 
year. 


The  number  of  turkeys  and  pheasants 
released  this  year  was  lower  than  the 
prior  year  primarily  because  of  flooding 
losses  due  to  Tropical  Storm  Agnes. 

In  addition  to  game  birds,  the  Propa- 
gation Division  has  a trap-and-transfer 
program  to  remove  rabbits  from  populated 
areas  and  place  them  in  non-populated 
areas.  The  number  of  rabbits  transferred 
this  past  fiscal  year  was  10,454. 

RESEARCH  DIVISION 

Research  studies  and  investigations  are 
designed  to  furnish  facts  for  the  efficient 
utilization,  protection,  and  management 
of  our  wildlife  resources.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  game  biology  section  plans, 
supervises  and  conducts  studies  of  wild- 
life conditions  and  population  levels. 

Pittman-Robertson  Studies 

Six  research  studies  were  carried  on 
by  the  Commission’s  twelve  biologists 
under  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Program  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior.  Hence  75  percent  of  the  direct 
costs  of  these  projects  are  paid  back 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 
This  amounted  to  $146,749  this  past  fis- 
cal year.  The  six  studies  were: 

Habitat  Development  Study — To  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  mowing  on  the  estab- 
lishment, growth  and  utilization  of  clover. 
To  determine  the  success  of  various 
herbaceous  plants  on  different  soil  types 
in  northeastern  and  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania with  and  without  using  lime  and 
fertilizer. 

Wild  Turkey  Study — ^To  monitor  radio 
transmitter-equipped  turkeys  for  activity, 
behavior,  and  movement  information. 
Studies  were  made  concerning  effects  of 
habitat  and  77  turkeys  were  trapped  and 
transferred  to  establish  new  populations. 

Whitetail  Deer  Study — To  examine  more 
than  10,000  deer  (harvested  by  hunters) 
for  age,  weight,  and  antler  development. 
Browse  production  and  utilization  studies 
were  conducted.  The  effects  of  insect  de- 
foliation of  forests  were  investigated. 

Ringneck  Pheasant  Study — To  evaluate 
game  farm  stocking,  and  to  study  range 
class  population  dynamics  statewide  in 
relation  to  expanding  the  occupied  pheas- 
ant range  in  Pennsylvania. 

Waterfowl  Banding  Study — To  band 
representative  populations  of  ducks  and 
geese  in  various  parts  of  the  state  as  part 
of  a cooperative  banding  effort  between 
states  in  the  Atlantic  FIjway  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  determine 
duck  and  geese  movement  patterns. 

Cottontail  Rabbit  Study — ^To  determine 
above-ground  activity,  movements  and 
habitat  preferences  via  radio  telemetry. 
This  information  will  be  used  to  determine 
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cover  utilization,  home  range  size,  and 
activity  patterns  in  a rabbit  population  on 
reverting  farmland. 

Cooperative  Research  Studies 

The  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  other 
organizations  at  the  University  conducted 
many  studies  for  the  Commission  last 
year.  The  Commission  provided  financial 
aid  totaling  $72,941.  These  studies  in- 
clude proposed  research,  extension  and 
demonstration  projects  in  wildlife  admin- 
istration and  management  problems,  deer 
mortality  studies  on  Interstate  Highway 
80,  a field  research  study  of  the  elk  pop- 
ulation in  Elk  and  Cameron  counties,  a 
field  research  study  of  the  black  bear 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
studies  of  woodcock  and  dove  populations. 

The  Northeast  Wildlife  Disease  Research 
center  at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
conducted  studies  for  the  Commission  on 
wildlife  diseases.  The  Commission  gave 
a grant  of  $5,000  to  this  research  fa- 
cility. 

Small  Game  Harvest  Questionnaire 

A four  percent  sampling  of  small  game 
hunters  via  mailed  questionnaires  pro- 
duced statistically  reliable  harvest  figures 
for  the  1971-72  and  1972-73  hunting 
seasons.  The  returned  questionnaires 
showed  increases  in  hunter  harvest  oc- 
curred in  rabbits  and  doves  for  the  1972- 
73  season. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
General  Law  Enforcement 

This  division  is  administratively  respon- 
sible for  safeguarding  the  rights  of  all 
individuals  through  fair  and  impartial  en- 
forcement of  the  Game  Law.  Deliberate 
violators  are  vigorously  pursued,  appre- 
hended and  prosecuted.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1972-73,  Game  Commission  officers 
prosecuted  9264  cases  and  collected 
$312,270  in  penalties  which  were  returned 
to  the  Game  Fund.  Convictions  were  ob- 
tained on  96.5  percent  of  all  cases.  Revo- 
cations of  hunting  license  privileges  were 
imposed  on  1283  defendants. 

There  are  140  District  Game  Protectors, 
each  servicing  an  area  of  approximately 
350  square  miles. 

Officers  of  the  Commission  supervised 
the  issuance  of  4250  special  permits  as 
provided  in  the  Game  Law.  The  majority 
were  written  for  possessing  deer  acciden- 
tally killed,  for  hunting  by  disabled  per- 
sons, game  propagation,  permission  to 
kill  a second  deer,  bear,  or  turkey  when 
one  is  unfit  for  consumption,  and  for 
hunting  on  regulated  shooting  grounds. 


In  order  to  better  identify  our  person- 
nel, uniform  equipment  is  furnished  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Division  to  250 
salaried  officers  within  the  entire  Com- 
mission. Complete  summer,  winter,  and 
dress  uniforms  are  issued,  along  with 
binoculars  and  revolvers. 

In  addition  to  law  enforcement,  officers 
devote  many  hours  to  attending  meetings, 
teaching  wildlife  conservation,  conducting 
Hunter  Safety  classes  for  first-time 
hunters,  servicing  a variety  of  complaints, 
and  control  of  wildlife  and  other  related 
activities. 

Deputy  Law  Enforcement  & 

Training 

A force  of  1600  Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tors was  maintained  at  a cost  of  $270,922 
for  the  fiscal  year.  Deputies  are  paid  $15 
per  day  plus  $6  for  expenses  when  em- 
ployed. On  an  average.  Deputy  Game 
Protectors  are  employed  13  days  each 
year  during  the  general  hunting  season 
even  though  most  of  their  spare  time  is 
spent  assisting  the  District  Game  Pro- 
tector. When  the  need  arises  deputies 
also  give  assistance  in  the  off  season  on 
their  own  time. 

The  Commission  requires  District  Game 
Protectors  to  conduct  training  programs 
for  Deputies  under  their  supervision.  A 
total  of  $32,117  was  used  from  the  Game 
Fund  for  these  training  programs. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors  contribute 
generously  of  their  time  and  personal 
funds  to  safeguard  our  wildlife,  and  the 
many  other  activities  related  to  wildlife 
management.  Deputies  purchase  uniform 
equipment  and  mobile  radios  at  their  own 
expense  to  improve  their  service  to  sports- 
men and  general  public. 

Radio  System 

The  Communication  System  of  the 
Commission  consists  of  241  mobile  sets 
assigned  to  salaried  officers,  675  mobile 
sets  owned  and  operated  by  Deputy  Game 
Protectors,  35  base  stations,  consoles  at 
the  six  Division  Headquarters  and  the  Har- 
risburg office,  84  portable  units,  and  37 
control  towers  that  permit  instant  contact 
throughout  all  areas  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Officers,  through  the  use  of  this 
equipment,  are  able  to  apprehend  many 
persons  who  deliberately  violate  the  Game 
Law.  The  system  is  available  for  Civil 
Defense  use  and  was  utilized  extensively 
to  direct  aid  to  flood  victims  during  the 
flood  emergency  in  1972. 

Bear  Damage  Claims  & 

Deer-Proof  Fencing 

The  Commission  approved  for  payment 
69  bear  damage  claims  amounting  to  over 
$4,500,  and  purchased  5000  rods  of  deer- 
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ALMOST  3600  acres  of  State  Game  Lands 
were  improved  for  wildlife  use  by  cutting 
and  sale  of  wood  products  during  fiscal 
year. 

proof  fencing.  As  provided  in  the  Game 
Law,  fencing  is  used  in  areas  where  there 
is  excessive  deer  damage  to  orchards, 
truck  farms,  nurseries,  etc.  The  total  paid 
for  bear  claims  is  the  largest  ever  for 
one  fiscal  year.  These  expenditures  en- 
courage farmers  not  to  shoot  deer  and 
bear  causing  damage  and  make  it  easier 
for  game  and  farmers  to  co-exist. 

Highway-Killed  Game  Removed 

The  removal  of  highway-killed  deer  and 
servicing  wildlife  damage  complaints  are 
of  major  expense  and  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission. During  last  fiscal  year,  officers 
removed  27,117  animals  from  our  high- 
ways. The  removal  and  disposal  of  these 
animals,  along  with  servicing  of  wildlife 
damage  complaints,  cost  the  Commission 
$146,719.  This  figure  does  not  show  the 
time  and  expense  of  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors who  investigate  damage  com- 
plaints or  remove  and  dispose  of  many 
animals  at  no  charge  to  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  salvaged  2439  deer 
hides  which  were  sold  to  the  high  bidder 
for  $12,805. 

Assistance  to  Other  Commonwealth 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

Whenever  possible.  Game  Protectors 
render  assistance  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Commonwealth,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Officer  salaries  and  expenses 
while  assisting  other  agencies  totaled  over 
$52,000  during  the  year.  Personnel  from 
these  agencies  reciprocate  by  assisting 
and  furnishing  guidance  in  matters  related 
to  enforcement  and  wildlife  management. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Administration  & Maintenance 

With  the  graduation  of  its  15th  class, 
the  Commission  continued  the  policy  es- 
tablished in  1936  for  training  new  field 
personnel  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation.  This  nationally  recognized 
conservation  school,  located  near  Brock- 
way, is  composed  of  a classroom  build- 
ing, a dormitory  and  cafeteria  building, 
residence  of  the  Superintendent  and  sev- 
eral storage  facilities.  Instructors  for  the 
school  include  the  staff,  other  conser- 
vation officers  assigned  to  instruct  special 
topics,  and  outside  sources  such  as  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police,  and  other  state  and 
federal  agencies. 

Training  Program  — 

In-Service  Training 

Twenty-two  trainees  were  chosen  from 
1150  persons  who  applied  for  positions  as 
Game  Conservation  officers.  Selections 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
written  and  oral  examinations.  The  train- 
ees were  required  to  complete  an  11- 
month  training  program  consisting  of 
courses  on  wildlife  management,  law  en- 
forcement methods  and  procedures,  legal 
procedures,  land  management  practices, 
tree  and  shrub  identification,  public  rela- 
tions, public  speaking,  physical  training, 
and  self-defense. 

In-service  training  was  provided  in  con- 
ferences scheduled  at  the  Field  Division 
headquarters  and  at  refresher  courses 
conducted  at  the  Training  School. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

The  Division  of  Land  Management  is 
concerned  with  obtaining,  developing, 
managing  and  maintaining  260  separate 
tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  within  the 
Commonwealth  specifically  for  wildlife, 
the  primary  objective  being  outdoor  rec- 
reation in  the  form  of  sport  hunting. 
A secondary  objective  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  by  providing 
open  space  where  compatible  recreation 
may  be  enjoyed. 

This  Division’s  responsibilities  include 
the  leasing  of  private  lands  and  other 
public  lands  for  the  same  purpose.  Ap- 
proximately 6V3  million  acres  of  public 
and  private  lands  are  made  available  and 
administered  for  hunting  recreation. 

Management  work  is  carried  out  with  a 
variety  of  techniques  and  methods  in- 
volving field  officers,  work  crews,  for- 
esters, waterfowl  management  agents, 
and  administrative  personnel  at  the  six 
Field  Division  offices  and  Harrisburg. 
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other  important  components  of  the  Land 
Management  unit  include  a seedling  nurs- 
ery near  Howard  and  six  survey  crews  to 
fix  boundaries  of  newly  acquired  tracts. 
Three  hundred  seventy  people  are  directly 
involved  in  these  endeavors. 

Land  Acquisition 

The  following  highlights  provide  some 
indication  of  the  scope  of  Land  Manage- 
ment activities.  Acquisition  of  more  than 
13,000  acres  of  land  accounted  for 
7.1%,  or  $938,547,  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission's costs.  The  bulk  of  this  land 
was  purchased  in  the  following  counties: 
Beaver,  2044  acres;  Indiana,  1776;  Jef- 
ferson, 1679;  Bedford,  1649;  Blair, 
1197;  Westmoreland,  837,  and  Schuylkill, 
637  acres.  The  average  cost  per  acre 
this  year  was  $71.42.  Total  land  acquired 
with  Game  Fund  monies  since  acquisition 
began  in  1920  now  stands  at  1,127,018 
acres.  In  addition,  17,478  acres  were 
purchased  with  state  funds  under  Project 
70  during  the  years  1965  to  date. 

Payments  In-Lieu-of  Taxes 

Contrary  to  public  opinion,  land  owned 
by  the  Commission  is  not  free  from  all 
obligations.  Payments  are  made  to  local 
municipalities  in-lieu-of  taxes  for  the 
majority  of  State  Game  Lands  at  a rate 
of  20^  an  acre.  This  amounted  to 
$226,622  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Management  and  Development — 
Game  Lands  and  Leased 
Public  Lands 

Land  cleared  for  food  strip  development 
totaled  443  acres,  3776  acres  were 
planted  to  grains  and  legumes,  and  24,316 
acres  of  food  strips  were  maintained  by 
mowing  and  other  treatment.  There  were 
579  acres  of  corn  and  1668  acres  of 
small  grain  left  standing  for  wildlife. 
Share-croppers  planted  6862  acres  of 
grain  and  legumes. 

Land  Management  constructed  112 
parking  lots,  19.5  miles  of  trails,  15 
bridges,  9 ponds,  245  waterfowl  nesting 
[ devices  and  upgraded  69  miles  of  game 
! land  road.  The  Division  also  maintained 
656  parking  lots,  169  miles  of  trails,  65 
bridges,  43  ponds,  1501  waterfowl  nest- 
ing devices,  1500  miles  of  Game  Land 
road  and  2554  miles  of  boundary. 

Howard  Nursery 

The  Howard  Nursery  provided  an  es- 
sential link  in  our  vast  conservation  pro- 
gram. Almost  4.5  million  conifer,  shrub, 
and  other  tree  seedlings  were  shipped 
I from  the  nursery  for  planting  on  State 
I Game  Lands,  Farm-Game  projects,  and 
I other  lands  open  to  public  hunting  this 
past  fiscal  year. 


Woodland  Management — 

Game  Lands 

During  the  fiscal  year,  1092  acres  of 
woodland  border  and  2735  acres  of  other 
woodland  cuttings  were  completed  by 
Game  Commission  work  crews  under  the 
supervision  of  27  Land  Managers. 

Forestry  Section 

Game  Commission  foresters  and  forest 
technicians  collected  field  data  on  and  pre- 
pared plans  for  45  Game  Land  tracts  in- 
volving 135,542  acres.  In  addition,  they 
planned  and  administered  commercial 
timber  sales  on  3580  acres.  These  timber 
operations  improve  wildlife  habitat  by 
opening  the  forest  canopy  and  permitting 
the  sunlight  to  enter.  This  enables  sprout 
growth  and  other  vegetation  to  increase, 
providing  more  food  and  cover  for  game. 
The  sale  of  wood  products  amounted  to 
$368,179  in  revenue  for  the  Commission, 
an  increase  of  $98,000  over  the  prior  year. 

Revenues  from  the  leasing  of  oil  and 
gas  development  tracts  on  Game  Lands 
increased  82  percent  for  the  1972-73  fis- 
cal year.  Revenue  for  this  past  year  in- 
creased to  $69,117. 

Public  Access  Programs 

These  consist  of  four  categories,  all 
being  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Game 
Commission  to  establish  better  relations 
between  landowners  and  sportsmen. 

Farm  Game  Projects 

A total  of  1585  farms  containing  150,- 
520  acres  was  leased  through  the  Coop- 
erative Farm-Game  Program.  Of  this  total, 
473  farms  containing  60,092  acres  had 
to  be  mapped.  Presently,  173  projects  in 
57  counties  with  over  2 million  acres, 
an  all-time  high,  are  open  to  public 
hunting  due  to  this  program.  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  planted  66,800  seed- 
lings on  cooperating  farms.  In  addition, 
937,300.  coniferous  and  292,615  wildlife 
shrub  seedlings  were  distributed  to  co- 
operators. 

Other  Land  Projects 

The  Safety  Zone  Program,  administered 
at  the  field  level  by  Game  Protectors,  was 
developed  to  provide  more  public  hunting 
on  privately  owned  lands,  at  the  same 
time  offering  protection  to  the  landowner. 
Each  tract  of  land  in  the  program  must 
contain  a minimum  of  50  acres.  This 
program  now  includes  13,976  tracts  con- 
taining over  2.5  million  acres,  all  of 
which  is  open  to  hunting. 

Good  forest  management  practices  and 
wildlife  conservation  go  hand  in  hand. 
In  1971,  in  an  effort  to  give  more  pro- 
tection to  the  properties  of  owners  of 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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Top  Pennsylvania  Deer  and  Bear  Trophies 


MIKE  SULLIVAN,  of  New  Brighton,  with 
his  great  buck  taken  in  Beaver  County  in 
1971.  With  a score  of  164,  this  trophy 
topped  all  other  typical  whitetails  meas- 
ured during  the  1973  program.  Mike 
downed  his  deer  with  two  shots  from  his 
30-40  Krag  while  hunting  alone  near  his 
home. 

Anew  Pennsylvania  record  has 
been  established  by  a set  of  deer 
antlers  taken  in  Erie  County  more 
than  30  years  ago.  This  great  trophy 
was  measured  during  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s 1973  Deer  and  Bear  Records 
Program. 

The  new  record,  a nontypical 
buck,  was  taken  with  a gun  by 
Edward  Dodge,  of  Knox,  Clarion 
County,  in  1942.  It  scored  238-6/8 
under  the  Boone  and  Crockett  system 
for  measuring  big  game  trophies.  The 
previous  state  record  for  a nontypical 
whitetail  deer  rack  was  207-7/8,  a 


Juniata  County  deer  taken  in  1951  by 
Ralph  Landis  of  Port  Royal. 

Other  winners  in  this  biennium’s 
program  were  Michael  Sullivan  of 
New  Brighton;  F.  Rit  Heller  of  Read- 
ing; and  Robert  Loux  of  Franconia. 
All  four  honored  hunters  received 
sculptured,  engraved  bronze  medal- 
lions and  certificates  from  Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion Executive  Director,  for  having 
entered  the  top  trophies  in  the  1973 
deer  and  bear  measuring  program. 

Sullivan  entered  the  largest  typical 
whitetailed  deer  taken  with  gun,  a 
buck  tagged  in  Beaver  County  in 
1971.  The  antlers  scored  164. 

Heller’s  award  was  for  the  largest 
whitetailed  deer  taken  with  bow  and 
arrow,  a buck  taken  in  Berks  County 
in  1971.  Its  rack  measured  139-6/8. 

Loux  received  an  award  for  his 
prized  black  bear  skull,  which 
measured  21-6/16.  The  trophy  bruin, 
taken  in  1971  in  Pike  County,  was  the 
third  largest  bear  ever  measured  in 
the  state,  and  was  just  6/16ths  of  an 
inch  smaller  than  the  Pennsylvania 
record-holder. 

The  awards  were  made  during  a 
banquet  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  at  the  Ramada 
Inn,  Mechanicsburg.  The  POWA  was 
instrumental  in  helping  estabhsh  the 
trophy  awards  program  in  1965  and 
has  participated  in  the  program  ever 
since.  Several  thousand  deer  antlers 
and  bear  skulls  have  been  measured 
since  the  start  of  the  records  pro- 
gram. 


They  Gotta  Eat 

The  pygmy  owl  is  about  the  size  of  a bluebird.  In  spite  of  its  small  size, 
however,  it  is  just  as  much  a killer  as  its  larger  relatives. 
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It’s  More  Than  30  Years  Since  I Shot  My  Biggest  Buck,  But 
I’ll  Never  Forget  That  Day,  For  My  Trophy  Is  . . . 

Pennsylvania's  No.  1 Nontypical  Whitetail 

By  Edward  F.  Dodge 


EDWARD  DODGE,  OF  KNOX,  with  his  tremendous  nontypical  buck.  Its  score  of  238-6 
is  a new  record  for  Pennsylvania. 


HE  STORY  I am  about  to  relate 
is  indeed  a simple  one,  and  cer- 
tainly one  which  I remember  with 
clarity.  The  fact  that  it  is  to  be  written 
in  the  first  person  should  not  in  it- 
self render  it  difficult  to  tell,  but  to 
do  so  without  seeming  to  boast,  and 
! yet  lend  to  it  the  degree  of  colorful- 
ness which  it  deserves,  makes  me  ap- 
proach the  task  with  extreme  caution. 

I My  story  begins  on  the  morning  of 
November  30,  1942,  the  first  day  of 
buck  season  for  that  year.  Ordinari- 
ly I would  have  found  myself  in 
either  Warren  or  Elk  County,  where 
I usually  hunted,  but  due  to  the  fact 
that  I was  to  report  for  active  service 
in  the  U.S.  Army  the  following  a.m. 
I chose  to  hunt  much  closer  to  home. 


I was  accompanied  by  a brother  who 
at  that  time  lived  in  Albion.  We 
breakfasted  leisurely  and  drove  in  a 
like  manner  to  an  area  close  to  the 
Ohio  line  which  the  local  inhabitants 
referred  to  as  Woods.”  Jum- 

bo Woods  covers  a considerable  tract 
of  land  and  is  bordered  by  good  farm 
land  which  produces  some  healthy 
bucks  with  big  racks  and  considerable 
weight. 

Neither  of  us  had  hunted  here  be- 
fore, preferring  the  big  woods  a few 
hours’  drive  away,  so  we  took  some 
time  before  we  settled  on  a spot  to 
park  the  car  and  enter  the  woods. 
I really  don’t  believe  that  either  of 
us  expected  to  even  fire  our  gun  that 
a.m.  and  I didn’t  fully  appreciate  the 
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incident  until  much,  much  later. 

There  was  about  a foot  of  fresh 
snow  on  the  ground  and  we  passed 
many  hunters  on  stands  within  sight 
of  the  gravel  road  on  which  we  were 
traveling.  We  eventually  entered  the 
woods  in  an  area  which  pleased  us 
and  took  up  stands  about  a hundred 


WHILE  EDWARD  DODGE  looks  on,  Game 
Commission  personnel  score  his  trophy. 
Buck  was  taken  in  1942  but  not  scored 
until  current  program. 

yards  apart.  We  had  decided  to 
stand  until  we  got  cold  and  then 
would  do  some  still-hunting.  I had 
been  on  my  stand  less  than  15  min- 
utes when  two  does  broke  into  sight. 
They  were  traveling  rapidly  but  did 
stop  momentarily  for  a quick  back- 
ward look  before  they  disappeared.  It 
was  the  backward  look  which  alerted 
me,  and  sure  enough  a few  minutes 
later  a huge  buck  came  crashing  into 
view. 

The  size  of  the  buck  amazed  me, 
but  more  amazing  was  the  rack  at 
which  I was  looking.  I thought  first 
that  he  had  become  entangled  in  a 
tree  and  was  carrying  it  with  him; 
next  it  entered  my  mind  that  he  was 
an  elk.  I was,  however,  much  too 
familiar  with  whitetailed  deer  for 
either  of  these  ideas  to  persist  for 
more  than  a few  seconds. 

Suddenly  I remembered  I was  deer 
hunting  and  that  I had  a gun  in  my 


hands,  so  taking  careful  aim  I fired, 
then  fired  again  and  still  once  again. 
Upon  the  third  shot  my  buck  turned 
and  disappeared  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come.  To  say  I was 
disappointed  would  be  an  under- 
statement. I simply  could  not  under- 
stand how  I could  miss  a deer  stand- 
ing broadside  at  125  yards.  Then  I 
remembered  that  the  deer  season 
previous  I had  loaned  my  gun  to  my 
brother  and  that  he  had  purchased 
the  shells  which  I was  now  using. 
Reaching  into  my  pocket  I brought 
out  the  box  of  shells  and  sure  enough 
I had  been  using  cartridges  with  220- 
grain  bullets  in  a gun  targeted  at  150 
yards  with  150-grain  bullets.  I felt 
sure  I had  been  shooting  low,  but 
with  12  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground 
had  been  unable  to  see  where  the 
bullets  were  hitting. 

My  brother  and  I had  a short  con- 
ference, he  deciding  to  go  in  a wide 
circle  and  try  to  get  ahead  of  the 
buck.  I elected  to  follow  the  fresh 
tracks  and  to  hope  for  just  one  more 
chance.  Conditions  were  ideal  for 
what  I had  in  mind.  There  was  prae- 
tically  no  wind  and  the  light  snow 
made  traveling  quiet.  Take  your  time, 

I told  myself  over  and  over  again.  ' 
I waited  10  minutes  by  my  watch  j 
before  I even  attempted  to  find  his  | 

tracks.  When  I did  go  over  where  | 

I had  last  seen  him,  his  tracks  were  j 
huge  and  most  easy  to  identify.  i 
Walking  slowly,  never  hurrying, 
watching  the  placing  of  every  foot 
and  holding  myself  in  restraint  at  all 
times,  I was  really  going  by  the  book.  | 

Suddenly  a feeling  I had  never  be-  ■ 
fore  experienced  came  over  me,  and  I 
knew  that  somewhere  up  ahead  I was 
going  to  kill  that  buck.  This  seems  * 
silly  when  I tell  it  but  I was  eonfident  ( 
that  it  was  going  to  happen.  So  slow- 
ly was  I traveling  that  at  least  30  ' 

minutes  passed  before  I had  traveled  : 
200  yards.  At  this  point  Mr.  Buck  , 
slowed  down  his  huge  leaps,  started  r 
to  walk  and  then  entered  an  area  of  j 
low  jackpines.  These  pines  provided 
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good  cover  for  him  and  I suddenly 
wondered  how  I was  going  to  get 
close  enough  for  a shot. 

Walking  very  slowly  and  stopping 
again  and  again,  I moved  in  where  I 
knew  he  had  to  be.  His  tracks  disap- 
peared in  pines  over  which  I could 
not  see  and  too  thick  to  see  through. 
I decided  to  take  a chance  and  circle 
the  outer  perimeter  of  these  pines.  I 
did  so  slowly  and  quietly.  After  al- 
most circling  the  half-acre  involved 
and  not  finding  any  outgoing  tracks, 
I knew  he  was  indeed  close  by.  Mov- 
ing back  about  a half-circle  and 
finding  an  area  of  trees  somewhat 
shorter  than  those  surrounding,  I 
inched  my  way  toward  the  interior 
thicket  where  he  just  had  to  be  hid- 
ing. The  trees  were  thick,  the  fohage 
dense,  and  light  white  snow  was 
everywhere.  Time  after  time  I el- 
bowed and  kneed  under  trees  whose 
branches  were  only  a few  inches 
above  the  ground.  Crawhng  slowly 
and  trying  to  ignore  the  snow  down 
my  neck,  I made  slow  but  steady 
progress. 

Suddenly,  after  moving  a last 
branch  out  of  the  way,  I saw  him 
standing  broadside,  intently  watching 
his  backtrail.  He  was  standing  in  a 
small  clearing  about  30  yards  away 
and  had  not  seen  nor  heard  me.  I 
was  lying  on  my  side  when  I sighted 
him  and  without  bothering  to  get  into 
a proper  shooting  position,  which 
I would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  do  anyhow,  I slowly  moved  my  30- 
06  into  position  and  fired  my  fourth 
shot  of  the  morning.  He  collapsed 


at  the  neck  shot  and  I think  I then 
started  to  breathe  once  again. 

After  answering  my  brother’s 
shouted  inquiry  as  to  whether  I had 
“got  him”  and  guiding  him  in  by 
sound,  we  admired  this  almost  un- 
believable buck. 

After  completing  the  field-dressing 
and  tagging  operations,  we  dragged 
the  buck  to  the  car  and  at  noon  we 
were  back  in  Albion.  The  deer 
weighed,  field-dressed,  200  pounds 
even,  and  we  were  able  to  count  38 
points  on  which  we  could  hang  a 
“ring.”  He  was  indeed  a beauty. 

Missed  Excitement 

I entered  the  Army  the  next  morn- 
ing and  so  missed  the  excitement  he 
created.  After  four  years  in  the  Army 
I waited  another  27  years  before 
friends  prevailed  upon  me  to  have 
him  properly  scored.  I did  so  in  the 
spring  of  1973  and  found  to  my  aston- 
ishment that  I had  killed  the  Number 
1 nontypical  whitetailed  buck  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  His  rack  by 
Boone  and  Crockett  standards  has  30 
points  with  a total  score  of  238-6/8. 
According  to  the  latest  (1971)  edi- 
tion of  North  American  Big  Game, 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club’s  tabu- 
lation of  hunting  trophies  for  this  con- 
tinent, only  ^ larger  nontypical 
whitetailed  deer  have  ever  been 
scored. 

I’m  sure  I’ll  never  again  see  his 
equal  while  hunting,  but  I’ll  never 
forget  the  smallest  detail  of  that  win- 
ter morning. 


Nation’s  Deer  Harvest  Valued  at  Over  $100,000,000 

In  1972,  8,547,376  deer  hunters  across  the  nation  reported  harvesting 
2,105,123  deer  (including  whitetailed,  mule,  blacktail  and  axis  deer)  which 
produced  107,303,431  pounds  of  boneless  meat,  according  to  a survey  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  S.  W.  Wilcox  of  the  College  of  Engineering  Sciences  at  Ari- 
zona State  University.  The  value  of  this  deer  meat,  based  on  the  local  price 
of  ground  chuck  beef,  was  $118,637,801. 
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When  We  Went  Into  That  Pike  County  Swamp, 

We  Didn’t  Know  We’d  Come  Out  With  . . . 

The  No.  1 Black  Bear 

By  Bob  Loux 


Bear  hunting,  for  me,  is  prob- 
ably pretty  much  as  it  is  for  most 
other  hunters  in  Pennsylvania.  You 
honestly  do  not  feel  you’re  going  to 
get  one,  but  you  just  hope  you  get  a 
chance  to  see  one  (dead  or  ahve). 
And  you  always  get  a thrill  out  of 
seeing  deer,  especially  the  week  be- 
fore deer  season.  So  when  Barry 
Hayes,  Roy  Musselman,  Tom  God- 
shaU  and  myself  set  out  at  4 a.m.  on 
November  22,  1971  (first  day  of  bear) 
for  Pike  County,  about  a U^hour 
drive  from  Montgomery  County,  we 
really  did  not  think  we  would  be 
doing  any  shooting  that  day.  But  we 
expected  to  enjoy  ourselves  just  being 
in  the  woods. 

At  about  6:15  we  reached  the 
swamp  along  Route  402  which  Roy 
said  was  where  they  had  had  shooting 
on  previous  bear  hunting  trips.  Ap- 
parently several  other  hunters  knew 
this  also,  because  quite  a few  cars 
were  parked  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.  By  the  time  we  got  all  our  gear 
together  and  were  ready  to  start 
hunting,  it  was  6:45.  It  was  quite 
cold  and  windy. 

“Whose  great  idea  was  it  to  go 
bear  hunting  anyway?”  someone 
asked. 

We  all  laughed  and  started  out  for 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  where  we 
placed  ourselves  about  100  yards 
apart,  beginning  about  a quarter  mile 
from  the  road.  I was  the  second  man 
in  from  the  road,  with  Barry  and  Roy 
going  farther  down  the  swamp.  I 
stood  awhile  behind  a tree,  hoping  to 
see  some  deer  come  out  of  the  swamp 

BOB  LOUX,  kneeling  left,  took  his  great 
bear  while  hunting  with  buddies  Barry 
Hayes,  Ray  Musselman  and  Tom  God- 
shall.  Trophy  scored  21-6/16. 


below,  not  really  thinking  about  a 
bear.  Very  shortly  the  wind  picked 
up  and  it  began  to  snow.  It  was  a 
typical  big  game  hunting  day. 

The  time  passed  very  slowly  be- 
cause I did  not  see  any  deer,  and  it 
was  very  cold.  The  only  excitement 
I had  up  to  this  time  was  a few  dis- 
tant shots  and  a very  nervous  squirrel 
behind  me.  I looked  at  my  watch  for 
about  the  twentieth  time  and  it  was 
going  on  9 a.m.  Just  45  more  minutes 
and  we  would  meet  at  the  car  for 
coffee.  Boy,  was  it  cold.  I looked 
over  to  my  left,  the  direction  Barry 
and  Roy  had  walked,  and  got  a 
glimpse  of  red.  I soon  reafized  it  was 
Barry  and  Roy  on  their  way  back  to 
the  car. 

After  we  got  to  the  car  and  dis- 
cussed the  possibilities  of  seeing  a 
bear,  we  became  pessimistic.  Since 
we  all  had  brought  lunches  we  pro- 
ceeded to  eat  sandwiches  and  drink 
more  coffee  and  get  warm,  and  then 
decide  what  we  were  going  to  do 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Half  Day’s  Work? 

Barry  said  jokingly,  “Well,  if  we 
leave  now  I can  still  get  half  a day’s 
work  in.”  Barry  owns  a body  shop 
and  is  his  own  boss.  Tom  and  Roy 
work  for  him. 

Tom  said,  “Let’s  hunt,  that’s  what 
we  came  up  here  for.” 

At  this  time  a car  drove  past  with 
a bear  tied  on  its  trunk.  This  got  us 
quite  excited  again  and  I said,  “Let’s 
push  out  the  swamp.  Barry  and  Tom, 
you  walk  up  the  middle  of  the  swamp 
and  Roy  and  I will  flank  the  sides.” 
Tom  and  Barry  agreed,  so  we  got 
our  gear  back  on  and  away  we  went. 

Roy  said,  “Bob,  you  flank  this  side 
and  I’ll  take  the  other  side.  Barry 
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said  we  should  plan  on  meeting  at 
the  car  at  2 o’clock.”  Before  I went 
into  the  woods  I asked  Barry  how  far 
ahead  of  him  I should  flank  the 
swamp.  He  said  about  50  to  75  yards, 
and  that  I should  go  very  slow  be- 
cause the  swamp  was  very  thick  and 
it  was  hard  walking.  He  also  said  I 
could  do  what  I wanted  as  this  would 
not  be  a greatly  organized  drive.  I 
said  okay  and  he  disappeared  into  the 
swamp. 

Nothing  But  Leaves  Rattling 

I walked  along  the  swamp  for 
about  300  yards,  stopping  every  50 
yards  to  allow  Barry  and  Tom  to 
catch  up.  We  had  walked  about  45 
minutes  when  I reahzed  I could  not 
hear  Barry  or  Tom  down  in  the 
swamp.  I stopped  for  several  minutes 
to  hsten  more  intently,  but  could 
not  hear  anything  but  the  leaves 
ratthng  in  the  wind.  I looked  around 
and  saw  a large  boulder  to  my  left 
and  thought  that  would  be  a good 
place  to  stand  while  waiting  for 
Barry  and  Tom  to  catch  up. 

I stood  against  the  rock  for  a few 
minutes,  watching  the  swamp  below. 
Suddenly,  off  to  my  right  I heard  a 
rustiing  of  bushes  and  to  my  amaze- 
ment a huge  black  bear  was  running 
directly  at  me,  almost  in  my  same 
tracks.  My  first  reaction  was  “I  don’t 
believe  it!”  but  it  didn’t  take  me  long 
to  realize  that  this  was  a real,  live, 
legal  Pennsylvania  black  bear,  about 
to  run  me  down.  I pulled  my  30-06 
up  and  looked  through  the  scope.  All 
I saw  was  black  fur,  coming  in  my 
direction,  from  about  50  yards  and 
closing  the  gap  very  rapidly.  I fired 
two  shots  and  so  far  as  I could  tell 
he  did  not  bat  an  eye.  He  did  change 
his  direction  of  approach  about  five 
degrees  to  my  left.  I kept  him  in  my 
scope  as  he  broke  into  a small  clear- 
ing and  I shot  a third  time.  My  180- 
grain  bullet  smashed  into  his  left 


shoulder,  roUing  him  like  a rabbit. 
But  he  wasn’t  going  to  give  up  yet. 
He  was  no  more  than  down,  when  he 
got  up  on  his  front  legs,  his  head  high 
in  the  air.  My  fourth  shot  hit  him 
directly  in  the  neck,  dropping  him  for 
good.  I had  only  one  cartridge  left 
in  my  gun,  so  I reloaded  and  waited 
several  minutes  before  walking  up  to 
the  massive  bear  and  giving  him  a 
nudge,  to  see  if  there  was  still  any 
hfe  left  in  him.  There  he  lay,  an 
unbehevable  bear  hunter’s  dream— all 
500  pounds  of  him!  My  buddies  came 
running  through  the  swamp,  shouting 
congratulations  as  they  saw  the  mon- 
ster. 

After  I field-dressed  our  trophy  we 
began  to  discuss  how  to  get  this  big 
bear  up  to  the  road.  After  trying 
several  methods,  we  finally  decided 
to  simply  drag  it  out,  using  the  ef- 
forts of  aU  four  of  us. 

An  hour  later,  and  maybe  250  yards 
from  where  I’d  done  the  shooting,  we 
came  to  a cabin  with  an  old  road 
leading  to  it.  Barry  brought  the  sta- 
tion wagon  in  and  after  a good  deal 
of  struggling  we  managed  to  get  the 
bear  loaded  onto  the  roof.  We  made 
quite  a sight  driving  into  town.  We 
had  the  bear  weighed  and  it  went 
485  pounds  field-dressed.  People 
talked  about  this  big  fellow  for  weeks. 
I had  yet  another  thrill  when  this 
granddaddy  of  the  swamp  was  meas- 
ured at  the  Game  Commission’s  field 
division  office  in  Reading.  Its  skull 
was  I3-II/I6  inches  long  and  7-II/I6 
inches  wide,  to  make  a total  score  of 
21-6/ 16,  which  made  it  the  biggest 
bear  in  the  1973  measuring  program 
. . . and  only  6/16  less  than  the 
largest  Pennsylvania  bear  ever  scored. 

To  say  I was  happy  with  this 
trophy  would  be  the  understatement 
of  the  century.  And  it  sure  taught  me  j 
to  be  a httle  more  optimistic  when 
hunting  for  big  game  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Best  Archery  Trophy  of  the  1973  Program— 

Bowhunter’s  Dream  Buck 

By  F.  “Bit”  HeUer 


Finding  a really  big  buck  in 
Pennsylvania  can  be  a long  tough 
job.  You  need  some  luck,  too.  We 
first  started  hearing  about  this  big 
buck  in  the  early  fall  of  1970.  Half 
a dozen  people  claimed  to  have  seen 
him  in  about  a one  square  mile  area 
just  north  of  Reading.  So  Jim,  a 
longtime  bowhunting  buddy,  and  I 
began  tracking  down  some  of  the 
leads  just  before  bow  season  opened. 
We  never  saw  the  deer— we  might 
have  seen  his  tracks  a few  times,  be- 
cause more  than  once  we  found  a set 
of  exceptionally  large  deer  tracks— 
but  there  was  no  way  of  being  sure. 
We  saw  other  deer,  and  learned 
trails,  and  httle  game  pockets  in 
some  of  the  more  out  of  the  way 
wood  lots.  Because  this  is  farm  coun- 
try, it’s  hard  to  pinpoint  a deer’s 
habits.  So  much  food  is  available 
most  of  the  time,  they  seem  to  be 
constantly  changing  feeding  and  bed- 
ding areas. 

We  hunted  the  region  pretty  thor- 
oughly through  October.  Neither  of 
us  ever  saw  tiie  buck.  It  seemed  this 
was  another  of  those  “big  buck”  stories 
I in  which  the  buck  never  shows  up. 
November  and  the  rutting  season 
came.  Everyone  started  seeing  the 
buck  again.  He  was  crossing  the  road 
here— crossing  the  road  there— at  night 
I while  guys  spotted  the  fields.  Farm- 
t ers  saw  him  too. 

December  came,  and  I thought  the 
rifle  hunters  would  surely  get  him, 
but  no  one  did— at  least  we  never 
heard  about  it.  We  kept  hunting  the 
same  general  area  during  the  January 
1971  bow  season.  I settled  for  a small 
3-point  buck  that  passed  me  on  a 
dead  run  at  10  yards.  This  is  the  only 
time  I have  ever  shot  at  a deer  in  a 
full  run  with  a bow  and  arrow,  and 
took  the  chance  only  because  of  the 


F.  RIT  HELLER  and  the  buck  that  topped 
all  archery  trophies  in  1973,  with  a score 
of  139-6.  Big  buck  was  taken  not  far 
from  Heller’s  Reading  home. 

fresh  powdery  snow  on  the  ground. 
An  easy  trailing  job  and  another  ar- 
row finished  him  off  to  end  my  deer 
hunting  till  next  fall. 

By  late  summer  of  1971,  we  started 
hearing  about  the  buck  with  the  big 
rack  again,  so  we  started  aU  over 
again,  checking  here  and  there, 
wherever  we  could.  Finally,  in  early 
September,  I was  cutting  across  a 
power  hne,  when  out  of  the  high 
grass  jumped  this  big  buck.  Two  or 
three  jumps  and  he  was  gone  into 
the  dense  woods,  still  thick  with 
green  leaves.  I didn’t  get  a good  look 
at  him— it  all  happened  so  fast— but 
he  was  a really  big  deer  with  a really 
big  rack,  that’s  all  I knew! 

I slowly  walked  over  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods  where  he’d  disappeared, 
to  look  for  tracks  in  the  bare  ground 
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if  I could.  Luckily  I found  his  jump 
marks,  much  larger  than  other  prints 
I’d  seen  in  the  area.  My  buddy  and 
I kept  checking  around  here  the  next 
few  days.  We  saw  some  more  of  his 
tracks,  but  not  the  deer.  I was  leav- 
ing for  an  antelope  bowhunting  trip 
in  Wyoming  in  a couple  of  days.  Jim 
said  he  would  try  to  find  the  buck 
while  I was  gone.  I got  lucky  in 
Wyoming,  and  came  home  with  a 
bow  shot  antelope.  Only  about  a 
week  remained  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania bow  season  started.  The  first 
evening  home  I checked  for  the  buck 
in  the  same  area,  and  ran  him  out 
of  the  edge  of  a cornfield.  Again,  it 
happened  so  quickly  I couldn’t  get  a 
good  look  at  him.  Only  enough  to 
know  that  he  was  a very  big  deer 
with  a big  rack.  I didn’t  know  how 
many  points,  but  I did  notice  some 
of  the  velvet  was  hanging  loose  from 
his  rack. 

Which  Trail? 

Along  the  edge  of  this  cornfield 
which  bordered  a woods,  I found 
three  distinct  trails  he  was  using,  all 
within  200  yards  of  each  other. 
Judging  by  the  size  of  the  prints, 
there  was  no  doubt  which  deer  was 
walking  on  these  trails.  Now,  which 
one  would  he  be  using?  And  when? 
I couldn’t  be  sure,  and  it  was  getting 
too  close  to  opening  day  to  spook  him 
ofiF  by  tramping  all  around  these  little 
trails  too  much. 

So,  I selected  the  one  I felt  was  the 
most  worn,  and  carefully  examined 
a couple  of  trees  along  his  route.  I 
climbed  them  and  made  sure  they 
would  be  comfortable  to  stand  and 
wait  in,  and  also  that  I could  get  a 
clear  shot  at  the  trail  where  I hoped 
he  would  appear.  I don’t  put  perma- 
nent stands  in  trees. 

I told  Jim  what  I had  found  and 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  cover  one 
of  the  other  trails  on  opening  morn- 
ing. He  said  no,  as  he  wanted  to  take 


his  son  farther  north  where  there 
were  more  deer  so  his  son  might  get 
some  action. 

Opening  morning  came,  clear  and 
calm.  I left  my  car  while  it  was  still 
dark,  made  my  way  through  the 
woods,  using  my  flashfight  sparingly, 
looking  for  certain  landmarks  to  guide 
me  to  my  best  tree  along  what  seemed 
to  be  the  most  traveled  trad. 

I didn’t  have  long  to  wait.  It  soon 
was  fight  and  a few  minutes  after  7 
I heard  the  standing  com  start  to 
rattle.  Then  the  buck  came  walking 
right  out  of  the  corn  and  straight 
down  the  trail  toward  my  tree.  He 
never  looked  right  or  left,  but  just 
kept  coming  at  a steady  walk.  About 
15  yards  from  my  tree,  he  turned 
slightly  and  walked  off  in  another 
direction,  giving  me  a walking  broad- 
side shot.  I drew  slowly  and  held  for 
a second.  Everything  looked  right  so 
I cut  loose.  I saw  the  arrow  from 
my  60-pound  bow  disappear  right 
through  his  chest,  just  behind  the 
shoulders.  I knew  what  that  meant 
—my  1971  deer  season  was  over.  I 
saw  him  bolt  and  disappear  into  the 
woods.  Then  I heard  a crash  and  I 
felt  pretty  sure  he  was  down,  but  I 
forced  myself  to  wait  about  10 
minutes.  He  didn’t  make  it  65  yards 
after  the  arrow  hit  him.  I got  com- 
plete penetration  through  both  lungs. 

As  I stood  there  admiring  his  9- 
point  rack,  I couldn’t  help  telling  my- 
self, “I’m  glad  I didn’t  miss  this  guy.” 
I never  could  have  convinced  any  of 
my  hunting  buddies  just  how  big  a 
buck  he  was. 

As  it  turned  out,  he  was  432  years 
old,  according  to  a jawbone  examina- 
tion by  a Game  Commission  officer. 
His  rack  had  a 23-inch  spread,  and 
after  the  normal  60-day  drying  out 
period  it  scored  139-6,  which  made  it 
the  top  archery  trophy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1973  scoring  program  and  the 
third  largest  bow  buck  ever  taken  in 
the  state. 
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I Didn’t  Have  Much  Time  to  Hunt, 
But  I Still  Cot  . . . 


WORKING  in  a coal  mine  doesn’t 
give  a himter  much  time  to  do 
any  bow  hunting.  The  shift  rotation 
doesn’t  give  you  much  time  to  get 
to  the  woods  after  work.  By  the  time 
you  take  a shower  and  head  for  home, 
you  only  have  about  an  hour  to  get 
to  the  woods  and  get  anything  accom- 
plished. Thus  on  opening  week  I was 
on  afternoon  shift,  and  being  that  I 
don’t  like  morning  hunting  in  archery 
season,  about  all  I got  to  to  was 
listen  to  everyone  else’s  tales. 

Sahuday  morning  seemed  to  pro- 
vide an  excellent  time  to  get  out  and 
hunt.  I had  many  places  in  mind  that 
had  looked  good  earlier,  but  a week 
can  make  plenty  of  difiFerence  in 
where  you  want  to  stand. 

I determined  where  I would  go 
that  evening  and  an  hour  or  so  before 
I headed  out  I shot  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  practice  arrows  just  to  boost 
my  confidence  and  morale  a bit.  It 
was  quite  warm  that  day  and  the 
deer  didn’t  seem  to  be  moving  much 
until  just  about  dark— too  late. 

The  second  week  I was  on  daylight 
shift  and  again  had  no  time  in  the 
woods.  But  I wasn’t  too  disappointed 
because  the  weather  had  been  a 
scorcher  and  I kept  telling  myself 
that  nothing  would  be  moving  any- 
way. 

The  third  week  I was  on  midnight 
shift  and  I could  sleep  until  afternoon 
and  hunt  in  the  evenings.  Up  until 
Thiusday  the  weather  hadn’t  broken, 
and  everything  that  had  been  moving 
in  the  area  I was  hunting  was  mov- 
ing late.  On  my  way  out  of  the  woods 
I would  spook  deer  that  were  just 
moving  in  to  feed.  Then  on  Thurs- 
day the  weather  broke.  It  rained  all 
morning  and  the  temperatiue  dropped 
down  to  a comfortable  level.  With  the 
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3rd  place  archery  buck  in  Westmoreland 
County  in  1970.  Big  rack  scored  128. 


sudden  change  I figured  the  deer 
would  move  early,  so  I left  the  house 
about  2:30  in  the  afternoon. 

When  I got  to  the  place  I was 
going  to  hunt,  I picked  out  a good 
tree  to  stand  in  and  climbed  up.  It 
was  comfortable  and  I could  shoot 
out  of  it  in  aU  directions.  I never 
build  a tree  stand  because  it  is  a 
very  convenient  spot  for  another 


The  No.  3 Archery  Buck 

By  Lloyd  Rhoads 
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hunter  to  be  standing  when  you  get 
there,  and  landowners  don’t  appre- 
ciate boards  nailed  in  trees  all  over 
their  property.  Plus,  every  time  a deer 
changes  his  route  50  yards  you  can’t 
build  a new  tree  stand. 

Out  of  Nowhere 

I must  have  sat  there  an  hour  or 
so  without  seeing  a thing  when  out 
of  nowhere  four  or  five  deer  appeared 
not  more  than  60  yards  away.  They 
were  slowly  working  their  way  to- 
ward my  tree.  I had  hung  my  bow  on 
a small  limb.  When  the  deer  ap- 
peared, being  all  doe,  I didn’t  even 
pick  my  bow  up  but  sat  there  watch- 
ing them  feed.  Suddenly,  these  deer 
became  alert,  all  watching  one  direc- 
tion. 

I looked  that  way  too.  I could  see 
the  movement  of  a lone  deer,  but 
couldn’t  tell  what  it  was.  It  took  the 
deer  10  or  15  minutes  to  work  its 
way  into  view,  and  all  this  time  the 
ones  under  the  tree  never  moved. 
When  I could  clearly  see  the  lone 
deer,  he  had  the  biggest  set  of  antlers 
I had  seen  in  all  the  spotting  I had 
done  all  year.  Now  I reahzed  that 
while  all  this  was  going  on  I hadn’t 
picked  up  my  bow  yet  and  would 
have  to  be  mighty  careful  as  not  to 
be  spotted  doing  so,  or  there  would 
go  my  chances  at  this  trophy. 

He  worked  his  way  straight  toward 
me,  never  looking  around  to  give  me 
a chance  to  pick  up  my  bow  or  even 
move  my  legs  to  keep  them  from 
going  to  sleep.  As  he  moved  past, 
directly  beneath  me,  I slowly  picked 
up  my  bow  and  turned  completely 
around  in  one  movement.  But  one  of 


the  does  spotted  the  movement  and 
looked  directly  up  in  the  tree  at  me. 
Again  I froze  until  she  was  satisfied 
that  I was  harmless.  Slowly  I leaned 
forward  and  drew  the  bow  back  to 
the  nocking  point.  Taking  careful 
aim,  I released  the  arrow.  It  struck 
the  buck  directly  between  the 
shoulders. 

He  dropped  almost  to  his  knees, 
then  took  off  at  a dead  run  in  a half 
circle  around  me,  but  out  about  60 
yards.  Finally  he  got  his  directions 
straightened  out  and  then  headed  di- 
rectly down  the  mountain. 

I got  after  him  right  away,  follow- 
ing the  trail  of  tom-up  leaves  and 
dirt.  I followed  him  for  a good  half 
mile  and  then  all  sign  disappeared. 
Slowly  I started  making  circles  around 
the  area  looking  for  signs,  but  saw 
none.  As  the  light  began  to  fade  I 
decided  to  give  it  up  until  the  next 
day. 

Starting  back  up  the  mountain,  I 
hadn’t  gone  100  yards  when  a spot 
of  white  caught  my  eye  off  to  the  left 
about  75  yards.  I walked  over  and 
there  lay  my  buck,  looking  as  if  he 
were  sleeping.  He  must  have  mn  at 
full  speed  till  he  was  out  of  sight, 
then  walked  off  the  trail  a short  ways 
and  just  lay  down  and  died.  I gutted 
him  out,  tagged  him  and  then  headed 
home  to  get  help  to  drag  him  out.  I 
felt  mighty  lucky  to  have  such  a nice 
trophy  buck,  especially  considering 
the  httle  time  I’d  had  to  hunt.  i 

Later,  I entered  the  rack  in  the  1 
Game  Commission’s  1973  measuring 
program.  It  scored  128,  which  put  it 
in  third  place  for  deer  taken  by  an  | 
archer. 


But  It’s  Alliterative! 

“Bhnd  as  a bat”  is  a meaningless  phrase.  Contrary  to  popular  behef,  most 
bats  can  see  perfectly  well  in  bright  light. 
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rhe  No.  2 Non-Typical  Buck  . . 


Old  Granddad 


By  Ed  Ligus 


ED  LIGUS,  OF  GREENSBURG,  holding  his  2nd  place  nontypical  buck,  taken  while  hunt- 
ing with  John  Senic,  Roy  Baughman  and  Paul  Kostial.  Trophy  scored  196. 


The  story  of  old  Granddad  be- 
gan with  my  good  friend  and 
neighbor  Bob  Smith,  who  had  moved 
at  that  time— it  was  1956— to  Salina, 
Pa.  Somewhere  along  the  line  he  ran 
into  Spug  Senic,  and  he  was  telling 
Spug  about  the  great  buck  he  had 
seen  there  all  groundhog  season  and 
thought  we’d  better  come  out  with 
some  of  the  boys  and  try  to  get  him. 

Spug  stopped  into  the  Fox  Hill 
Club  one  night  and  over  a friendly 
game  of  pinochle  was  telling  Paul 
Kostial  (PK),  Roy  Baughman,  and 
me  about  this  big  buck  that  was  run- 
ning around  out  there.  We  decided 
we’d  better  go  out  and  give  a try 
for  him. 


The  next  morning  we  got  together 
and  headed  out.  We  met  Bob  at  his 
house,  had  coflFee,  planned  our  hunt, 
and  headed  up  to  a place  called 
Round  Top.  The  first  thing  we  did 
was  put  Roy  on  a stand  because  he 
was  on  crutches.  The  others  wanted 
to  hunt  one  direction  but  I said  there 
was  no  use  for  us  all  to  go  one  way, 
so  I’d  go  a diflFerent  direction  and 
we’d  cover  more  territory.  Well,  I 
went  on  up  the  hill  and  across  another 
big  mountain  to  the  place  called 
Round  Top,  and  I jumped  this  big 
buck.  It  was  a thick  area  in  through 
this  part  and  I didn’t  want  to  risk  a 
shot.  I figured  he’d  run  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mde  or  so  down  along 
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the  mountain,  so  I headed  back  to- 
ward the  car  cross  country. 

When  I got  back  it  was  noon  time 
and  I met  the  boys.  They  were  all 
telling  me  how  tired  they  were. 

“Well,”  I said,  “I  just  saw  Old 
Granddad  and  I jumped  him.” 

Bob  Smith  said,  “Let’s  go  get  him!” 
I guess  everyone  just  wasn’t  as  tired 
as  they  thought  they  were.  So  we 
went  on  back  across  the  mountain 
to  where  I figured  this  buck  had  run. 
I put  Bob  on  one  stand  there,  and  PK 
and  Spug  decided  they’d  drive,  so 
they  went  down  to  the  other  end. 
I told  them  to  go  way  down  and 
cut  in,  then  come  on  up  through. 
While  they  were  going  around  I’d 
find  a stand  of  some  kind. 

A Nice  8*Point 

Before  long  they  started  their  drive 
and  some  deer  came  bursting  out.  I 
saw  a nice  8-point  come  out  and 
go  around  the  side  of  the  hdl.  Bobby 
shot  him.  I didn’t  seen  any  more 
deer  coming  and  wondered  what  had 
happened  to  Old  Granddad.  Had  he 
gotten  away  from  me?  I could  hear 
PK  and  Spug  talking  and  then,  all  of 
a sudden,  out  came  Granddad  from 


behind  some  trees.  He  started  up 
across  the  mountain,  just  a blur.  I 
couldn’t  shoot  through  the  trees.  I 
muttered,  “Is  he  going  to  get  away 
now,  after  I got  everything  organ- 
ized?” 

But  this  is  where  .sighting  your  rifle 
in  before  the  season  pays  ofiF.  I 
picked  a tiny  opening  maybe  60  or 
70  yards  up  through  the  woods.  I had 
to  take  my  chance  there.  I had  my 
scope  right  on  the  spot  and  sure 
enough  he  walked  into  it.  The  cross- 
hairs were  right  behind  his  front  leg 
when  I squeezed  the  trigger. 

Drivers  Through 

By  then  the  drivers  were  through, 
talking  to  Bob.  I hurried  down  to 
where  Bobby  was  gutting  his  buck. 
He  looked  up  and  said,  “Say,  what  did 
you  shoot  at?” 

I told  him,  “Well,  if  the  gun  shot 
where  I aimed.  Old  Granddad’s  dead 
up  on  the  side  of  that  hill.” 

With  that,  everyone  dropped 
everything  and  we  started  up  across 
the  hdl.  And  sure  enough,  tibere  he 
lay. 

When  PK  saw  him  he  said,  “Oh  my 
gosh,  you  shot  an  elk!  Look  at  the 
size  of  him.  Look  at  the  neck  on 
him,  the  size  of  the  shoulders  and  the  i 
rack  on  him.”  He  just  couldn’t  be-  i 
lieve  it.  The  deer  had  a neck  on  him 
like  a powder  keg,  hooves  like  a 
horse.  He  was  just  out  of  this  world, 
a terriffic  buck. 

When  we  finally  got  him  out,  we 
measured  and  weighed  him  on  the 
scales  over  at  Heinnickel’s  Butcher 
Shop  in  Grabtree,  with  my  good 
friend  Steve  Vella,  who  worked  over  i 
there  at  the  time.  He  weighed  out  at  I 
204  pounds,  field-dressed  and  without  ; 
the  heart  and  liver. 

I had  the  head  mounted  and  when  : 
I finally  got  around  to  entering  it  in 
Pennsylvania’s  official  scoring  pro- 
gram, it  scored  196-0,  which  put  it  in  , 
second  place.  I expect  it’s  the  greatest 
buck  rU  ever  see  or  get  a chance  tO| 
shoot  at. 
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Jinx  Buck 

By  George  H.  Block,  III 


I SWUNG  AROUND  toward  the  parking 
I lot  I had  just  left  as  the  shots  echoed 
up  and  down  the  valley  below  me.  A 
white  flag  was  just  disappearing  across 
an  open  pasture  about  700  yards  away. 
Hunting  whitetails  had  to  be  one  of  the 
most  frustrating  pastimes  a guy  can  get 
caught  up  in,  I thought.  You  froze,  got 
eyestrain,  thorns  in  your  underwear, 
traveled  up  hills  no  person  in  their  right 
mind  would  go  up  for  pleasure — and  there 
he  went,  through  the  parking  lot,  across 
the  road  and  a wide  open  pasture  field, 
while  two  road  hunters  blazed  away  in  a 
fruitless  barrage.  But  such  frustrations 
are  all  part  of  every  season,  when  hunt- 
ing what  I call  briar-patch  bucks  and 
others  call  farm  country  deer. 

Home  for  me  is  the  small  community 
of  Eighty  Four,  Pa.  I’m  36  years  old  and 
work  for  a steel  company  in  Pittsburgh.  I 
have  always  loved  hunting,  but  got  a late 
start  on  deer.  When  I was  19  I got  my 
first  deer  rifle,  and  my  first  buck  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Ever  since  I’ve  been  hooked. 
When  someone  mentions  going  hunting 
to  me  now,  my  mind  naturally  turns  to 
deer.  While  relaxing  I often  think  of  the 
bucks  I’ve  been  fortunate  enough  to  get. 
Few  things  depress  me  as  much  as  the 
ones  I should  have  gotten  but  which  out- 
smarted me. 

When  I go  on  summer  vacation  with  my 
family,  we  spend  much  of  our  time  hunt- 
ing deer — with  no  gun,  of  course.  Both 
of  my  children,  Patrick,  14,  and  Kathleen, 
12,  have  seen  more  bucks  than  many 
men  who  have  hunted  30  years.  If  I have 
two  loves  in  my  life,  they  have  to  be  my 
family  and  our  Pennsylvania  whitetail. 

This  is  the  story  of  my  1971  season — 
the  season  of  the  jinx,  and  of  my  best 
year.  During  November,  most  hunters 
in  Pennsylvania  chase  pheasants,  squir- 
rels, rabbits  and  turkey,  but  every  year 
I get  sidetracked.  Of  course  I’m  out 
with  my  Daly  20-gauge,  but  the  approach- 
ing big  game  season  dominates  my  think- 
ing. I hunt  rabbits  quietly  so  I won’t 
spook  any  deer  before  I get  a chance  to 
see  them.  When  I approach  good  pheas- 
ant cover.  I’m  watching  for  deer  tracks. 
In  other  words.  I’m  deer  hunting. 

At  work.  I’m  constantly  kidded  by  fel- 
low workers  about  being  lucky,  for  I’ve 
been  successful  in  14  of  16  years.  I 
always  say  the  factor  that  makes  a suc- 
cessful hunt  is  giving  yourself  every  edge. 
Always  hunt  with  an  adequate  rifle,  that  is 
sighted  in  properly.  Always  know  what 


GEORGE  BLOCK,  left,  with  the  fine  buck 
he  got  when  it  was  “stoned”  by  hunting 
pal  Jack  Daniels.  So-called  “jinx  buck” 
scored  141-5. 


you’re  looking  for;  a buck  seldom  stands 
out  like  a picture.  Hunt  every  chance  you 
get — and  I mean  hunt,  don’t  just  go  out 
for  a breath  of  air.  If  you’re  only  out,  and 
not  hunting,  do  it  some  other  time,  and 
stop  cluttering  up  the  woods  with  your 
body.  Most  important  of  all,  keep  your 
confidence  high.  This,  I think,  is  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  being  a 
successful  hunter.  It’s  miraculous  how 
much  better  you  hunt  when  you  feel  you’ll 
get  a deer  any  minute,  than  when  you 
feel  there  aren’t  any  deer  around,  or  that 
the  other  fellow  has  all  the  luck.  Did 
you  ever  notice  how  much  more  alert  a 
person  is  on  a stand  the  first  half  hour 
than  he  is  four  hours  later?  He  may  be 
tired  or  cold,  but  I say  mostly  he’s  letting 
down,  feeling  no  deer  will  ever  walk  by 
him.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  a deer 
always  appears  when  you’re  not  ready? 
Maybe  it’s  because  a hunter  spends  more 
time  not  ready  than  ready.  Confidence 
will  help  you  be  ready,  so  I place  confi- 
dence on  top  of  my  secrets  for  getting 
a buck. 

I have  always  been  a confident  hunter 
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— that  is,  until  the  1971  season.  This 
just  hadn’t  been  my  year,  or  at  least  the 
second  half  hadn’t  been.  My  troubles 
started  with  a layoff  from  work.  My  first 
loss  of  work  in  16  years,  a bad  small 
game  season,  and  fishing?  It  was  a ter- 
rible fall — all  I could  catch  were  water- 
dogs.  What  a flop  from  my  usual  confi- 
dent, know-it-all  self. 

So  when  buck  season  opened  here,  I 
was  down,  right  where  no  self-respecting 
deer  hunter  should  ever  be.  I told  my 
wife  there  was  a little  black  cloud  follow- 
ing me  around  and  I couldn’t  shake  it. 
"Don’t  expect  venison  this  year.’’ 

Her  reply  was,  "I  see  that  Pankopf 
Ford  in  Washington  is  having  its  Big  Buck 
Contest  this  year.  Did  you  enter?’’ 

I told  her  I hadn’t,  but  I’d  remedy  it 
right  away  if  she  would  ride  up  with  me. 
That  night  I registered  in  a contest  that 
I really  didn’t  feel  I could  win  (not  in 
1971  anyway!). 

Good  Hunting  Buddy 

In  the  previous  six  years  I spent  the 
first  three  days  of  the  season  in  Warren 
County  with  my  good  hunting  partner  Ed 
Haley  of  Pittsburgh.  Ed’s  about  my  age 
and  works  with  me.  We  hunt  and  fish 
together  whenever  we  get  the  chance,  and 
the  first  of  buck  season  is  no  exception. 

When  I first  started  hunting  with  Ed, 
we  found  ourselves  stands  situated  on 
two  natural  crossings.  We  stay  on  these 
stands  all  day,  or  until  we  get  our  bucks. 
In  1970,  we  both  got  5-point  bucks  on 
these  stands,  and  at  least  one  of  us  has 
scored  every  year.  This  year  was  to  be 
a little  different.  First,  I had  only  one 
day  to  hunt,  for  I had  to  sign  up  for  un- 
employment compensation  on  Tuesday. 
Second,  my  son  went  with  me.  This  was 
his  second  season  and  the  first  time  he 
had  been  permitted  to  miss  school  to 
hunt  opening  day.  Ed  and  I were  hoping 
Patrick  would  at  least  see  a buck.  I wasn’t 
sure  he  would  hit  it,  but  I knew  he’d  give 
it  a heck  of  a try.  He  was  using  a Marlin 
336  in  35  caliber  with  an  old  Lyman 

Alaskan  on  it.  He  had  been  shooting  it 
all  summer  and  I was  sure  he  could  hit 
one  if  he  didn’t  get  nervous.  My  black 
cloud  was  still  with  me,  though,  for  no 
one  saw  a buck  on  this  trip.  We  all  saw 
does,  and  Pat  had  the  honor  of  seeing 
the  most.  He  counted  30  during  the  day. 
The  highlight  of  the  day  was  a little 
albino  fawn  that  gave  us  all  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it.  As  I later  found  out, 
it  passed  by  Ed,  circled  around  to  me  and 
from  there  past  Pat. 

We  had  to  leave  camp  without  firing 
a shot,  but  Pat  had  been  satisfied  just 
seeing  all  the  deer  and  being  out  on 
opening  day.  Later  that  season  he  got  a 
doe  with  a single  shot  at  about  75  yards. 


I was  with  him  and  this  had  to  be  one  of 
my  happiest  moments  in  hunting. 

After  returning  home,  I began  to  hunt 
in  neighboring  woods.  This  is  a common 
practice  with  me.  We  have  far  fewer  deer 
in  Washington  County  than  the  northern 
counties,  but  they  run  much  larger.  I 
killed  a large  9-point  buck  at  home  in 
1957,  and  a nice  8-point  in  1965.  I have 
been  hunting  with  others  who  have  killed 
nice  ones  where  I live. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  hunting 
at  home,  but  the  most  important  one  is 
I know  the  country.  I usually  hunt  with 
Ed  or  one  of  my  brothers-in-law,  and  I 
think  we  know  every  crossing  or  hiding 
place  our  bucks  use.  This  doesn’t  make 
it  a sure  thing,  though,  for  it  seems  to 
me  these  deer  are  smarter  than  their 
northern  cousins. 

The  deer  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
have  to  learn  to  live  alongside  man  to 
survive.  I have  known  people  who  lived 
for  years  without  knowing  deer  were  using 
a briar  patch  behind  their  house  for  a 
bedroom.  They  are  seldom  seen  until 
small  game  season,  when  hunters  start 
disturbing  their  solitude.  It  was  here  in 
a setting  of  scattered  suburban  homes, 
small  woodlots  and  briars  that  I would 
have  to  hunt  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son if  I was  to  score  this  year. 

I hunted  the  rest  of  the  first  week 
without  sighting  a single  deer  hair.  I had 
spent  more  hours  in  the  woods  than  any 
sane  person  should.  But  every  move  I 
made  seemed  to  be  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. I would  hunt  one  area,  and  that 
evening  someone  would  see  a buck  some- 
where else.  Such  goings  on  seemed  to 
be  my  fortune  this  year.  Always  at  the 
wrong  place  or  at  the  wrong  time. 

By  Sunday,  I was  desperate.  Six  days 
of  hunting  and  not  a sign  of  a buck. 
Such  things  just  didn’t  happen  in  the 
Block  household;  perhaps  spiritual  guid- 
ance was  what  I needed.  So  with  a long 
face,  no  stories  to  tell  of  my  exploits  (but 
with  selfish  prayers),  I attended  church 
that  dark  Sunday.  After  the  service,  as 
was  my  custom,  I hung  around  to  talk 
to  friends,  and  listened  to  those  terrible 
(to  me)  tales  of  bucks  they  had  seen  but 
failed  to  get  that  first  week.  One  friend 
said  that  while  hunting  around  Claysville, 
a small  town  about  15  miles  from  my 
place,  he  had  seen  three  bucks.  I’m  sure 
I would  have  hated  him  for  a week,  but 
I really  didn’t  have  time  to  think  of  it, 
for  while  he  was  talking  I was  looking  out 
the  window.  Behind  the  church  stretches 
a field  for  about  500  yards  to  a new 
housing  plan.  There  in  the  backyard  of 
one  of  the  houses  was  a small  patch  of 
trees  and  briars.  And  out  of  these  stepped 
one  of  the  nicest  bucks  I had  seen  in 
quite  awhile.  We  all  watched  as  he  crossed 
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the  field  into  a woods  and  vanished. 

i knew  that  the  property  he  was  living 
in  was  out  of  bounds  to  hunters.  But 
things  were  looking  up,  even  if  it  was 
Sunday.  I had  seen  a buck,  by  first  this 
year.  Monday  found  me  with  a little  more 
hope,  but  hope  was  all  I had,  for  it 
rained.  I should  say  poured.  Everything 
I had  got  wet,  and  I mean  everything.  I 
didn't  see  any  deer,  only  water,  and  fog. 

I came  in  early,  about  2 p.m.,  and  gave 
it  up  for  that  day. 

Tuesday  was  just  as  uneventful,  but 
Wednesday — that  was  a different  story. 
Two  things  happened  Wednesday,  one 
good,  one  bad.  My  wife  had  decided  that 
since  I couldn’t  find  a buck  she  was  Just 
going  to  have  to  shoot  one;  we  couldn’t 
pass  a winter  without  venison.  I had  de- 
cided to  try  Claysville  for  a change.  Clays- 
ville  has  much  more  wooded  areas  than 
where  I live.  Suburbia  hasn’t  reached 
quite  that  far  yet,  and  consequently  I con- 
sider it  a better  deer  area.  The  one  dis- 
advantage is,  I don’t  know  that  country 
as  well  as  home. 

My  wife  has  been  a fine  shooting  com- 
panion since  we  were  married  15  years 
ago.  She  can  shoot  as  well  as  most  men 
with  her  old  Remington  244.  I decided  to 
post  her  while  I still-hunted.  As  I entered 
the  woods  that  morning,  I discovered  the 
bad — ^the  scope  on  my  270  had  fogged. 
I had  used  this  scope  for  14  years  with 
no  trouble.  Man,  that  Jinx  was  working 
overtime.  The  good  happened  a little 
later.  While  hunting  a small  strip  of  woods, 
1 chased  four  does  past  my  wife.  Now,  I 
realize  that  isn’t  much  good  in  buck  sea- 
son, but  those  were  the  first  deer  I had 
moved,  knowingly,  in  eight  days  of  hunt- 
ing. I drove  home  feeling  a little  better, 
and  my  wife  was  happy  Just  having  seen 
something. 

My  wife  couldn’t  hunt  Thursday,  so, 
carrying  my  243  Huger  instead  of  the  270, 
I went  back  to  Claysville  with  my  good 
friend  Ed  Haley.  Now  when  Ed  and  I get 
together,  something’s  bound  to  happen. 
We  decided  to  hunt  a different  area  than 
either  of  us  had  ever  been  before.  We 
had  heard  of  Haydon’s  Hollow,  but  had 
never  hunted  there.  Every  year  two  or 
three  good  bucks  are  taken  from  this  par- 
ticular spot,  and  I had  heard  of  a 12- 
point  that  had  been  missed  30  or  40 
times  the  Saturday  before.  We  stood  in 
the  parking  lot  trying  to  decide  on  the 
best  course  of  action.  Suddenly  another 
hunter  came  hurriedly  up  to  us,  spilling 
a story  that  blew  all  our  best  laid  plans 
apart.  He  had  seen  a large  buck  bedded 
down  and  missed  it  10  times  at  long 
range.  He’d  started  out  with  only  10 
rounds,  and  now  he  was  angry  that  a 
a buck  that  size  would  stay  in  one  place 
until  a guy  shot  all  his  shells  at  him.  He 


swore  that  after  he  fired  that  last  round 
the  deer  turned,  looked  at  him,  stuck  its 
tongue  out  and  Just  seemed  to  get  more 
comfortable.  The  real  stopper  was  that 
the  deer  was  bedded  within  100  yards  of 
where  we  were.  We  decided  that  I would 
hur^  up  the  hill  to  the  right,  where  I 
could  see  the  whole  hill  on  our  left, 
which  was  where  the  buck  was.  After  I 
got  up  to  where  I could  see,  this  fellow 
and  Ed  would  move  up  on  the  buck,  and 
surely  one  of  us  would  get  a shot. 

I knew  I had  to  hurry,  for  no  deer  was 
going  to  hang  around  too  long  after  being 
shot  at  10  times.  The  hill  seemed 
straight  up  as  I huffed  and  puffed  my  way 
through  a Jungle  of  crabapple.  As  I was 
approaching  a likely  spot  to  shoot  from, 
I saw  another  hunter  across  the  steep  gul- 
ly above  where  the  deer  was  supposed 
to  be.  And  that’s  where  I stood  in  the 
scene  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
story. 

As  I approached  the  clearing,  Ed  and 
the  sportsman  who  had  told  us  about  the 
deer  left  the  parking  lot  and  started  up 
toward  it.  They  had  walked  about  50 
yards  when  the  hunter  on  the  hill  Jumped 
the  buck.  He  circled  above  Ed,  went 
through  the  lot,  across  the  road,  and  into 
an  open  pasture  field  where  he  was 
missed  six  times  by  two  road  hunters  who 
Just  happened  by  in  time  to  get  into  the 
action.  If  ever  a buck  was  leading  a 
charmed  life,  this  one  had  to  be.  At  mo- 
ments like  this,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  wail,  gnash  your  teeth,  and  hope 
tomorrow  will  be  better. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  unevent- 
fully, and  that  night  I vowed  I’d  try  even 


ANOTHER  HUNTING  friend,  Ed  Haley, 
Pittsburgh,  with  smaller  buck  taken  in 
Warren  County  where  Block  and  his  bud- 
dies usually  hunt. 
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harder  the  next  day.  I was  getting  closer 
. . . if  only  the  season  didn’t  run  out.  I 
knew  I was  regaining  my  old  luck,  but 
only  two  days  were  left  and  I knew  I’d 
better  get  hot  quick. 

Ed  called  that  night  and  told  me  he 
couldn’t  get  out  on  Friday  because  his 
daughter  was  sick.  This  surely  was  bad 
news.  It  looked  like  I would  hunt  alone. 
Friday  started  on  a sour  note  for  me  also. 
I got  up  only  to  find  my  daughter  Kathy 
was  running  a high  fever  and  I would 
have  to  stay  close  to  home.  I was  drink- 
ing my  morning  coffee  and  debating  which 
area  to  hunt,  when  my  brother-in-law, 
Jack  Daniels,  stopped  at  the  house.  1 
hadn’t  been  out  with  him  since  the  pre- 
vious Saturday,  when  he  had  posted  all 
day  long  in  a tree.  After  nine  hours  stand- 
ing on  a large  branch  that  day,  he  had 
taken  a terrible  kidding  about  having  feet 
like  a bird  and  looking  like  an  owl.  But 
one  thing  I knew,  he  had  been  hunting 
for  far  more  years  than  I,  and  could  track 
like  an  Apache.  I had  learned  a lot  about 
deer  hunting  from  Jack,  and  welcortied 
the  chance  to  get  out  with  him  again.  We 
drank  our  coffee,  killed  some  old  deer 
once  again,  and  decided  we  would  hunt 
my  mother-in-law’s  woods. 

Jack  was  going  to  still-hunt  his  way 
from  one  end  of  the  woods,  and  I would 
post  a crossing  at  the  other  end.  I 
dropped  him  off  and  drove  around  to 
where  I would  wait.  There  are  two  really 
good  crossings  on  this  end  of  the  woods, 
and  I knew  I could  watch  only  one.  I 
chose  my  stand  and  walked  about  100 
yards  from  the  car  and  sat  down.  It  was 
a warm  day,  really  a beautiful  one  to  be 
out.  It’s  hard  to  beat  the  excitement  of 
being  on  a stand  when  you  know  someone 


is  stirring  around.  Any  minute  you  ex- 
pect to  see  an  enormous  buck  come 
sneaking  out,  head  down,  testing  the 
wind,  and  watching  behind.  After  what 
seemed  hours,  I saw  Jack  coming  out  of 
the  thickets  toward  me.  When  he  got  to 
me,  he  said  he  had  seen  very  large 
prints  in  the  leaves,  had  tracked  them  a 
ways  and  then  lost  them.  He  felt  sure 
he  had  jumped  a deer,  but  wasn’t  sure 
where  it  had  gone. 

I thought  maybe  the  whitetail  had 
stepped  aside,  stayed  in  the  woods,  and 
just  let  him  walk  by.  But  Jack  felt  it  had 
crossed  the  road  between  where  I was 
posted  and  my  house.  Now  I’m  lucky,  and 
I can  shoot,  but  I have  a lot  of  confidence 
in  Jack’s  deer  savvy,  so  I said,  “Let’s 
go!’’  We  went  back  to  where  we  thought 
he’d  crossed.  We’d  checked  both  sides  of 
the  road  twice  before  Jack  said,  “Here  it 
is!’’  There  in  the  gravel  on  the  berm  of 
the  road  was  a beautiful  large  single 
deer  print. 

Now  one  thing  we  were  both  sure  of 
was  that  deer  wouldn’t  go  too  far  at  this 
time  of  the  day  and  in  this  heat.  After 
much  planning  and  looking  over  the  lay 
of  the  land  (which  we  both  knew  like  the 
back  of  our  hands)  we  decided  to  circle 
around  near  my  home  and  approach  from 
the  other  direction.  We  just  knew  where 
that  deer  had  to  be.  There  was  an  old 
orchard  about  300  yards  from  where  he 
crossed  the  road.  It  was  all  grown  up 
with  briars  and  poison  ivy — an  ideal  place 
to  bed. 

Had  To  Be  Careful 

Between  my  home  and  where  we  had 
left  his  track,  are  three  other  houses.  Be- 
hind these  are  mostly  woods,  with  grape- 
vine tangles.  If  the  deer  hadn't  stopped 
where  we  thought,  he  could  be  in  those 
vines  so  we  had  to  be  careful.  I told 
Jack  to  circle  to  the  left,  come  up  around 
the  hill  almost  to  the  orchard,  and  wait. 

I’d  give  him  ten  minutes.  Then  I’d  start 
through,  working  up  to  the  orchard. 

I crept  through  very  slowly,  checking 
out  everything  that  looked  out  of  place, 
until  I came  to  the  orchard.  I stopped  on 
a rise  overlooking  it  and  paused.  I could 
see  Jack  about  150  yards  to  my  left, 
standing  quietly.  Still  no  deer.  But  he 
had  to  be  there.  I felt  it  in  my  bones. 

I looked  until  my  eyes  ached,  but  couldn’t 
see  anything.  One  place  stood  out  as  a 
strong  possibility.  Between  Jack  and  me 
was  a small  stand  of  plum  trees.  He  might 
be  in  there.  But  as  close  as  I was,  he  i 
had  to  know  1 was  there  if  that’s  where  | 
he  had  bedded.  Jack  had  thought  he 
might  head  in  there  when  we  were  at  the 
road,  so  I thought  I’d  better  check  closer. 
The  trees  are  so  thick  you  couldn’t  get 
through  them,  so  I decided  I’d  circle -them 
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and  let  him  get  a good  whiff  of  human 
scent.  That  should  make  him  move  out 
if  he  was  there.  I circled  toward  Jack,  but 
still  nothing  moved.  I walked  up  to 
Jack  and  asked  if  he’d  seen  anything. 
He  told  me  he  hadn’t,  and  couldn’t  figure 
it  out.  We  had  come  through  there  and 
any  deer  that  had  hidden  in  the  orchard 
should  have  lit  out  long  ago.  There  were 
only  two  solutions:  either  he  had  turned 
between  the  road  and  here,  or  we  had 
walked  right  past  him  and  hadn’t  seen 
him. 

Jack  said,  “There’s  only  one  thing  left 
to  do.  I’m  going  back  up  to  the  road  and 
try  to  track  him.  It’s  going  to  be  tough 
in  these  dry  tangles,  but  it’s  the  only  thing 
left.’’ 

I stayed  put  and  Jack  went  toward  the 
road.  When  he  was  about  50  feet  from 
me,  I saw  him  bend  over  and  pick  up  a 
handful  of  rocks.  About  three  more  steps 
and  he  was  out  of  sight,  behind  the  plum 
thicket.  Then  I heard  stones  falling 
among  the  trees  and  I knew  what  he  was 
up  to.  He  had  decided  to  stone  every 
hiding  place  between  me  and  the  road. 
Another  stone  went  into  those  plum  trees 
— and  the  most  magnificent  picture  I have 
ever  seen  while  hunting  appeared.  Above 
the  poison  ivy  vines  rose  the  most  hand- 
some set  of  antlers  any  hunter  could 
wish  for.  I raised  my  243  Ruger  and 
looked  through  the  scope.  All  I could  see 
was  antlers,  head  and  neck.  I froze  the 
crosshairs  on  his  neck  and  squeezed  the 
trigger. 

At  the  roar  of  the  shot  the  buck  just 
disappeared.  I couldn’t  see  him  for  the 
vines  but  knew  I’d  hit  him,  for  if  I’d 
missed  I would  have  seen  him  running. 
I approached  with  rifle  ready,  but  as  far 
as  this  deer  was  concerned,  I could  have 
been  hunting  with  one  round.  He  hadn’t 
even  known  what  hit  him.  The  shot 
had  caught  him  in  the  center  of  the  neck 
and  he  dropped  in  his  tracks.  Jack  came 
hurrying  over,  grinning  with  satisfaction. 
We  both  were  happy  as  two  kids  in  an 
amusement  park. 

The  deer  was  a beautiful  10-point,  the 
best  I ever  killed  and  the  second  best  I’ve 
ever  seen.  The  rack  was  heavy  and  very 
even.  A trophy  to  be  proud  of. 

We  dressed  the  deer  and  struggled  up 
to  the  road.  Jack  waited  there  with  the 
deer  while  I went  for  my  car.  When  I 


walked  in  the  yard,  my  wife  was  at  the 
mailbox.  I said,  “Remember  that  little 
black  cloud  that’s  been  following  me?  It 
went  away!’’  She  didn’t  believe  me  until 
I showed  her  my  bloody  hands,  and  I’m 
not  sure  to  this  day  if  she  believed  me 
even  then. 

After  we  got  the  deer  home,  I told 
Jack  I had  one  real  regret,  and  that  was 
that  he  hadn’t  got  the  shot,  for  surely  he 
deserved  to.  After  all,  he  had  stoned  the 
deer  out  of  a place  I’d  Just  walked  by.  In 
fact,  that  buck  had  lain  there  and  let  me 
walk  within  10  feet  of  him  and  hadn’t 
moved.  Only  Jack’s  stones  had  finally 
made  him  get  nervous  and  give  himself 
away. 

Jack  was  only  glad  that  one  of  us  had 
gotten  him,  and  said  some  day  I could 
return  the  favor.  I sure  hope  I can,  for 
I know  next  time  I’ll  have  rocks  in  my 
pockets! 

It  wasn’t  until  hours  later  that  I re- 
membered I was  entered  in  our  local 
Big  Buck  Contest  and  realized  I had  a 
good  chance  of  winning.  The  measuring 
was  to  be  made  the  following  Wednesday 
and  I sure  was  going  to  be  there.  That 
night,  against  some  really  stiff  competi- 
tion, my  buck  walked  off  with  top  honors. 
First  prize  was  a beautiful  7mm  Magnum 
rifle,  built  by  Eighty  Four  Rifle  Company. 
But  one  of  the  real  high  points  of  the 
night  was  when  a little  boy  about  10  years 
old  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “Mister,  that 
deer  is  the  most  beautiful  buck  I’ve  ever 
seen.’’  That  boy’s  words  made  my  whole 
evening. 

But  my  thrills  with  this  trophy  didn’t 
end  that  night,  in  the  spring  of  1973,  I 
had  my  buck  measured  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Record  Program.  He  scored 
141^  and  gave  me  another  high  moment 
a year  and  a half  after  the  kill.  I wonder 
what  the  odds  are  of  my  getting  another 
buck  in  the  state  records?  Probably  very 
slim,  but  I remember  another  buck  in 
1967  that  I shot  through  the  chest  but 
lost  to  another  hunter  when  he  ran  75 
yards.  He  scored  149  points.  So  if  I’ve 
shot  at  two  over  140,  why  not  a third? 
I have  one  very  important  thing  going 
for  me.  I’m  a Pennsylvanian,  and  have 
a chance  at  the  best  deer  hunting  in  the 
states.  Maybe  I’ll  have  another  “jinx” 
year  like  1971 — and  my  “jinx”  will  have 
10  points! 


Seems  Logical 

The  Baltimore  oriole  is  said  to  get  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  orange 
and  black  of  its  plumage  were  the  colors  of  Lord  Baltimore’s  family. 
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MR<;  SULLIVAN  admires  certificate 
Si  ?i  husSLnd  Mite  for  his  No  1 

•■'“•h  ?U*'  EdS"Dodg?r'’liiw  Son 

scored  lo4,  towara  Heller’s 

typical  vwhitetail.  score  ^-6. 
tbp  archery  trophy,  139  ®,  ana  ^ 
Loux’s  great  black  bear,  score  21-6/ lb. 


SHOWN  WITH  certificates  are 
Bob  Loux;  PGC  Division  Super- 
visor Lester  Sheaffer,  who  ac- 
Je^ed  award  for  Edward  Dodge; 
Mike  Sullivan,  and  F.  Rit  Heller. 


GAME  C0MMISS5CI 

DEER  AND  Bj 

The  fifth  Penns  j 

held  on  Septembe 
in  conjunction  with  d 
door  ^^riters  Associal 
bear  skulls  were  score 
attended  by  many  P 
sonnel,  and  others  ii 
Bronze  medalbons  e 
awarded  for  the  best  i 
largest  bear  skull. 


CORDS  AWARDS 

jame  Awards  Program  was 
lamada  Itm,  Mechanicsburg, 
3t  of  the  Pennsylvania  Out- 
he  previous  two  programs, 
leer  antlers.  The  event  was 
rs,  Game  Commission  per- 
his  state’s  trophy  hunting, 
ted  for  the  program  were 
I three  categories  and  for  the 

*GC  Photos  by  Joe  Osman 


BOB  LOUX  shows  awards  given 
for  his  fine  black  bear  which 
came  close  to  being  a new  Penn- 
sylvania record.  The  story  of  his 
hunt  is  told  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 


ABOVE,  Dale  Miller’s  156-7  7th  place 
typical  trophy,  with  his  son  Ron  and  a 
friend;  below,  Tom  Noto  (right)  with  his 
20-10/16  3rd  place  blackie. 


WAYNE  BLOOD  took  #6  typical  buck,  left.  Score, 
158.  Right,  George  Baker’s  #9  typical  trophy; 
score,  1^. 


CHARLES  E.  EVERETT,  of  Zion 
Grove,  and  his  #4  nontypical  buck. 
Score,  170-3. 


I' 


ELLIS  RHODES,  Altoona,  above,  and  his 
i|l  sixth  place,  20-5/16  bear  skull.  Below 
I left,  Merrill  O.  Lillie  and  his  158-3  5th 

I place  buck;  right,  177-6  3rd  place  non- 

I typical  taken  by  Bob  Martin. 

s 


?!> 


LEW  KIMBLE,  Dunmore,  and  Felix  Kaleniski, 
Throop,  took  nice  deer  in  Northeast.  Right, 
Harold  Kocher  and  his  blackie.  Bear  weighed 
392  lbs.  field-dressed,  scored  18. 


CHARLES  JACOBS'  5th  place  nontypi- 
cal trophy  scored  167-7.  Below  left, 
John  Rebar  and  his  143-7  buck;  right, 
John  Demko's  160-4  7th  place  non- 
typical trophy. 


165-7  TROPHY  taken  by  Francis  Hendrick- 
son, above,  took  6th  place  among  non- 
typicals. Below,  Larry  Lyne,  Meshoppen, 
took  139-1  buck  in  Susquehanna  County. 


RICHARD  GRAY,  of  Aliquippa,  and  hunting 
buddy  George  Evanko  with  Gray’s  great 
trophy  taken  in  Beaver  County  in  1972. 
Big  whitetail  scored  162-5,  which  put  it  in 
second  place  in  the  current  program. 


BRUCE  MILDREW  and  his  20- 
9/16  bear  which  took  4th  place 
in  current  program. 


ROSEMARY  PRENATT,  Meadviile,  with  her 
157-5,  nontypical  Crawford  County  buck. 
Below,  John  Salansky,  Trucksville,  and 
Chet  Rochinski,  Olyphant,  with  their  fine 
trophies. 


1973  DEER  RECORDS  PROGRAM 
TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  WITH  GUN 
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Some  More  Good  Guys 
MONROE  COUNTY-During  a fall 
pheasant  stocking  session,  TV  13  in 
Stroudsburg  was  invited  along  to  film 
some  of  the  activities.  With  a portable 
camera  and  two  men  they  shot  two 
hours  of  film  on  the  catching,  crating 
and  releasing  of  the  birds  that  day. 
After  editing,  the  show  was  on  in 
prime  evening  time  to  viewers  of 
cable  TV  throughout  Monroe  and 
Carbon  counties.  It  is  certainly  grati- 
fying to  know  that  some  influential 
organizations  are  interested  enough 
to  show  our  side  of  the  story  once  in 
a while.— District  Game  Protector 
D.  E.  Overcash,  East  Stroudsburg. 


What’s  the  Limit? 

CRAWFORD  AND  ERIE  COUN- 
TIES—There  has  been  a lot  of  talk 
about  flying  saucers,  and  a lot  of  spec- 
ulation as  to  whether  they  do  or  don’t 
exist.  I,  for  one,  am  sure  they  do  not 
exist.  If  they  did,  some  duck  hunter 
would  have  shot  one  down  by  now.— 
Land  Manager  J.  R.  Miller,  Mead- 
ville. 


Let’s  Get  With  It 

BUTLER  AND  LAWRENCE 
COUNTIES— For  months  I have  been 
asking  sportsmen  to  supply  informa- 
tion on  game  law  violations.  Appar- 
ently I am  not  getting  through  to 
them,  because  most  of  the  telephone 
calls  I have  received  concerning  vio- 
lations have  been  from  the  non-hunt- 
ing public.— District  Game  Protector 
D.  D.  Martin,  Prospect. 


Fringe  Benefits 

SNYDER  COUNTY  - The  anti- 
hunters look  upon  sport  hunters  as  a 
pack  of  meat-hungry,  trigger-happy 
wolves.  They  don’t  realize  why  a very 
high  percentage  of  the  hunters  are 
out  there.  It  isn’t  always  the  kill  that 
excites  the  hunter.  There  are  many 
unusual  and  interesting  experiences 
that  make  us  return  to  the  streams, 
lakes,  fields,  and  forests— such  as  an 
osprey  dipping  for  a fish,  a flock  Of 
geese  settling  over  stiU  water,  a bird 
dog  on  point,  a beagle  tonguing  on  a 
cottontail,  the  sighting  of  a black  bear 
or  the  music  of  a flock  of  turkeys. 
Strangely  enough,  when  I reached  this 
point  in  my  thinking,  Paul  Harvey 
was  on  the  radio  and  stated  that  there 
is  a movement  on  to  eliminate  the 
killing  of  wild  turkeys  in  the  U.S. 
What  these  people  don’t  know  and 
aren’t  interested  in  learning  about  is 
that  seasons  and  bag  limits  are  set  up 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  game  that  is 
taken  each  year.  Apparently  they 
haven’t  heard  of  or  have  no  faith  in 
what  is  known  as  game  management. 
Without  it,  many  of  these  strange  and 
exciting  experiences  wouldn’t  be  pos- 
sible.—District  Game  Protector  J.  P. 
Shook,  McClure. 
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The  Game  and  Fish  Officer’s  Lament 
WYOMING  COUNTY- 

If  the  game  and  fish  officer  asks  to  see 
your  license,  he’s  insulting. 

If  he  takes  your  word  for  having  one, 
he’s  corrupt. 

If  he  arrests  a violator,  he’s  showing 
how  rough  he  can  be. 

If  he  gives  the  culprit  another  chance, 
he’s  showing  favoritism. 

If  he  labors  day  and  night  to  enforce 
the  law,  he’s  a tyrant. 

If  he  relaxes  at  all,  he’s  a shirker  and 
a crook. 

If  he  talks  fish  and  game  conservation, 
he’s  a tyrant. 

If  he  keeps  quiet,  he’s  not  interested 
in  his  work. 

If  he  accepts  suggestions  or  advice, 
he’s  incompetent. 

If  he  works  out  problems  for  himself, 
he’s  a know-all. 

If  he  acts  like  a gentleman,  he’s  too 
easy. 

If  he  acts  firm,  he’s  unfair  and  a 
rascal. 

How  can  you  win? 

—District  Game  Protector  A.  J.  Kri- 

efski,  Tunkhannock. 


Honking  Hawks 

BUTLER  COUNTY  - A lady  from 
Allison  Park  contacted  me  and  wanted 
to  make  certain  I noticed  the  covey 
of  “chicken  hawks”  flying  in  “V”  for- 
mation. Just  what  do  you  say????— 
District  Game  Protector  J.  D.  Swi- 
gart,  Butler. 


Problem  Solved 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-Arthur  Hill, 
of  Summerhill,  while  hunting  in  Jack- 
son  Township  found  a deer  that  had 
drowned  in  an  abandoned  well.  Mr. 
Hill  helped  me  remove  the  deer  and 
then  cut  poles  and  fixed  the  well  so 
that  no  other  animal  or  person  could 
fall  in.— District  Game  Protector  L.  D. 
Mostoller,  Johnstown. 


BLAIR  COUNTY  — After  answer- 
ing complaints  for  the  past  16  years, 
I thought  I knew  every  animal  that 
ever  came  close  to  Pennsylvania,  but 
this  past  month  the  term  “ground 
hackey”  came  to  fight  and  had  me 
asking  questions.  It  turned  out  that 
an  Altoona  ground  hackey  is  the  same 
animal  as  a grinny  in  Butler  County, 
a chippie  in  Mercer  County,  a ground 
squirrel  in  Clarion  County  and  prob- 
ably throughout  most  of  Pennsylvania 
is  just  a plain  old  chipmunk.  I would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  GAME  NEWS 
readers  who  know  of  any  other  names 
this  little  fellow  is  tagged  with.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  A.  Badger, 
Altoona. 


Can’t  Remember  Everything 
CENTRE  COC/NTY-Recently  a 
member  of  one  of  our  cousin  law-en- 
forcement agencies  was  telling  me 
how  good  he  was  at  calling  turkeys.  In 
fact,  he  said  he  was  so  good  with  a 
wingbone  call  that  one  day  a fair-size 
gobbler  flew  down  and  took  the  call 
out  of  his  hand  and  he  had  to  shoot 
the  bird  to  get  his  favorite  call  back. 
I asked  if  he  had  any  pictures  or  wit- 
nesses, but  for  some  reason  he  didn’t. 
— Distriet  Game  Protector  L.  D.  Sny- 
der, Jersey  Shore. 
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Aw,  Shucks 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - If 
only  something  new  and  exciting 
would  happen.  I’d  write  a nice  Field 
Note  and  keep  the  CIA  in  my  Di- 
vision happy,  because  he  is  a swell 
person.— District  Game  Protector  J.  R. 
Beard,  Shippensburg. 


A Little  Knowledge 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - One 
of  my  deputies  took  oflF  on  the  first 
day  of  the  turkey  season  so  he  could 
accompany  his  young  daughter,  Kar- 
en, on  her  first  trip  afield.  Being  a 
good  deputy’s  daughter,  Karen  want- 
ed to  be  sure  of  her  compliance  with 
all  the  game  laws.  So,  while  the  fam- 
ily was  preparing  to  leave  camp  on 
opening  morning,  Karen  was  hurriedly 
reviewing  her  Hunting  Digest.  Sud- 
denly, with  her  turkey  tag  in  one  hand 
and  a string  in  the  other,  she  ap- 
proached Deputy  Daddy  in  all  ser- 
iousness and  asked  if  he  would  help 
her  attach  the  turkey  tag  to  her  leg. 
It  seems  Karen  only  read  half  of  the 
first  sentence  on  Page  9 of  the  Digest 
which  states  in  part,  “The  proper 
turkey  tag  which  is  a part  of  the 
hunter’s  license  shall  be  removed  from 
the  license,  completed  and  attached 
to  the  leg  . . .”.  It  goes  on  to  specify 
the  leg  of  the  harvested  bird.— District 
Game  Protector  B.  J.  Schmader,  Col- 
legeville. 


Time  to  Wise  Up 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-Numer- 
ous  complaints  reach  this  office  con- 
cerning individuals  spotfighting  deer 
and  casting  the  rays  of  their  fights 
into  rural  residents’  homes.  The  older 
people  of  the  farm  community  seem 
to  be  most  affected  by  this  thoughtless 
act.  With  pressure  from  the  right 
sources,  laws  may  someday  be  enacted 
to  further  restrict  the  spotlighting  of 
deer.— District  Game  Protector  J.  R. 
Furlong,  Ramey. 


Ask  the  Guy  Who  Knows 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE—On  the  first  day  of  the  general 
small  game  season,  I opened  up  the 
Ligonier  office  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Gommission  at  7 a.m.  From 
then  until  9 a.m.,  which  is  when  the 
rush  started  to  subside,  we  sold  $701 
worth  of  hunting  licenses,  with  the 
vast  majority  being  to  nonresidents. 
One  man  buying  an  adult  resident 
hunting  license  for  $8.25  complained 
about  the  high  price  and  was  prompt- 
ly shut  up  by  a nonresident  standing 
nearby  with  his  three  young  boys. 
This  nonresident  stated  the  $161.40 
he  had  just  paid  for  their  licenses  was 
well  worth  it  and  if  this  resident 
didn’t  think  so  he  should  come  and 
htmt  in  his  state  for  one  year  and 
decide  for  himself.  I just  smiled  and 
continued  to  write  out  the  license  for 
our  resident  friend.— Gonservation  In- 
formation Assistant  D.  G.  Madl,  Lig- 
onier. 


It  Starts  With  an  ‘S’ — I Think 
ADAMS  COUNTY  - In  checking 
some  of  the  registration  cards  sub- 
mitted by  12-year-old  Hunter  Safety 
students,  I noticed  that  the  name  of 
our  county,  which  is  Adams,  was  mis- 
spelled nine  different  ways.  I keep 
wondering  about  the  kids  in  Schuyl- 
kill Gounty.— District  Game  Protector 
J.  J.  Troutman,  New  Oxford. 
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(Continued  from  Page  13) 
large  forested  tracts  and  to  make  more 
lands  available  for  public  hunting,  the 
Game  Commission  initiated  the  Forest 
Game  Cooperative  Program.  We  now 
number  8 cooperators  with  457,784  acres 
available  for  sport  hunting  recreation. 

Under  the  Habitat  Improvement  Pro- 
gram-Private Land,  we  have  leased  296 
farms  containing  73,865  acres  for  man- 
agement and  development.  Small  food 
strips  are  planted  and  woodland  borders 
are  cut  to  enhance  the  land  for  wildlife. 

In  all  of  our  public  access  programs, 
the  Commission  leases  lands  by  providing 
services  to  the  landowner  which  benefit 
wildlife,  the  landowner,  and  the  hunter. 

Project  500 

Through  the  use  of  State  funds  author- 
ized by  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
and  Reclamation  Act,  commonly  known  as 
Project  500,  work  was  done  on  Commis- 
sion-owned land  amounting  to  $2,912,673. 
This  work  included  development  of  and 
improvement  on  special  waterfowl  man- 
agement areas  totalling  $780,465;  im- 
provement of  public  access,  strip  mine 
reclamation,  and  wildlife  habitat  devel- 
opment on  State  Game  Lands  amounting 
to  $1,756,434;  and  improvements  to 
Game  Farms  of  $375,774. 

Highway  Construction 

There  were  104  major  applications  and 
environmental  impact  statements  filed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation under  new  Federal  and  State  re- 
quirements during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
Each  application  was  reviewed  with  the 
aim  of  minimizing  construction  impact  on 
wildlife  habitat.  Of  these  104  construc- 
tion proposals,  16  affected  Game  Lands 
directly.  All  but  a few  minor  encroach- 
ments are  still  in  the  planning  and 
negotiation  stage. 

Hurricane  Agnes  Restoration  Work 

As  a result  of  Hurricane  Agnes,  forest 
roads,  culverts  and  bridges  on  many  Game 
Lands  in  the  eastern  and  central  divisions 
suffered  extensive  damage.  This  damage 
was  inventoried  and  an  application  for 
$199,671  was  made  to  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  the  restoration  cost 
of  these  facilities.  Reimbursements  re- 
ceived to  date  amount  to  $149,753.  Work 
on  this  project  is  now  completed  and  we 


are  awaiting  inspection  and  verification 
of  cost  by  the  OEP. 

Federal  Aid  for  Wildlife 
Restoration 

During  this  fiscal  year  the  Game  Com- 
mission received  $1,310,751  in  Federal 
Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  funds  for  work 
completed  primarily  by  the  Land  Man- 
agement Division  on  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provement projects.  This  money,  which 
was  allocated  to  Pennsylvania,  was  in 
payment  for  work  done  by  the  Game 
Commission  on  State  Lands,  Cooperative 
Farm  Game  Projects,  private  lands  under 
agreement,  and  other  State  and  Federal 
lands. 

Survey  Section 

The  Commission  employs  six  full  time 
survey  crews.  Each  crew  is  made  up  of 
one  party  chief,  one  instrument  operator, 
and  two  brush  cutters.  The  crews  perform 
boundary  line  surveys  for  all  land  ac- 
quired by  the  Commission.  In  addition, 
they  survey  lost  and  disputed  boundary 
lines,  re-survey  existing  Game  Lands,  and 
make  topographical  surveys. 

Waterfowl  Management — 

Special  Areas 

Improvement  of  wild  waterfowl  habitat 
on  Game  Lands  was  carried  out  on  the 
Shohola  area  in  Pike  County,  Middle  Creek 
in  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties,  Bu- 
chanan in  Crawford  County,  Seigel  Marsh 
in  Erie  County,  the  Glades  in  Butler  Coun- 
ty, and  others,  including  the  well-known 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Management  Area 
in  Crawford  County.  These  areas  have 
been  set  aside  for  intensive  development 
to  improve  the  potential  for  waterfowl 
hunting.  Waterfowl  management  concen- 
trates on  providing  undisturbed  resting, 
loafing,  feeding  and  nesting  areas 
for  resident  and  migratory  species.  To 
provide  for  these  needs,  soil  conservation 
practices  such  as  contour  farming,  water 
diversion  terraces  and  impoundment  con- 
struction are  initiated.  Open  fields  of 
grain  are  left  standing  close  to  the  water, 
marshy  habitats  are  created  or  enlarged, 
and  nesting  islands  or  artificial  nesting 
devices  are  established  or  installed.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Game  Commission 
used  $243,336  from  the  Game  Fund  and 
$780,465  from  the  Project  500  Fund. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
f 13,203,741.75 
JULY  1,1972  TO  JUNE  30,1973 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES  8 COMMITMENTS 
I 12,949,195.54 
JULY  1,1972  TO  JUNE  30.1973 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  WILDLIFE 
RESTORATION  a RECREATION 
9.9% 


OTHER  REVENUE  3.3% 


SALE  OF  WOOD 
PRODUCTS  2.8% 


INTEREST  INCOME  2.7% 


ARCHERY,  TRAPPING  S 
OTHER  LICENSES  2.5% 


SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
2.5% 


GAME  LAW  FINES  2.4% 


ANTLERLESS  DEER 
LICENSES  2.3% 


FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
FLOOD  RELATED  COST  1.1% 


PROPAGATION  iO.3% 
ADMINISTRATION  9.1% 


INFORMATION  AND 
EDUCATION  7.7% 


RESEARCH  2.7% 
COMPTROLLER  2.5% 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  i.6% 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  1.1% 


EXPENDITURES  FROM  GAME 
FUND  BY  OTHER  STATE 
AGENCIES  0.1% 


Financial  Report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
July  1,  1972  through  June  30,  1973 
By  Edward  T.  Durkin,  Comptroller 


In  the  past  several  years,  the  Financial 
Reports  were  not  very  encouraging;  ex- 
penses were  rising  faster  than  revenues, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  the  Game  Commission’s 
operations. 

However,  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total 
revenue  received  was  $1,046,244  higher 
than  the  previous  year,  due  mainly  to  the 
passage  of  Act  170,  signed  July  6,  1972. 
This  Act  increased  the  resident  hunting 
license  fee  for  hunters  from  17  to  64 
years  of  age  from  $5.20  to  $6.70,  and  for 
hunters  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  from 
$3.20  to  $4.20.  This  increase  in  revenue, 
coupled  with  stringent  cost  reduction 
measures  which  held  expenditures  down 
despite  the  higher  costs  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  and  inflation,  en- 
abled the  Game  Commission  to  close  the 
year  with  a net  increase  of  $254,546  in 
funds  available  for  operations. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Game  Commission  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  as  a result  of  the 
passage  of  Act  36,  signed  June  27,  1973. 
This  Act  increased  the  resident  hunting  li- 
cense fee  for  hunters  from  17  to  64 
years  of  age  from  $6.70  to  $8.25,  for 
hunters  of  age  65  or  over  from  $5.20 
to  $5.25,  for  hunters  from  12  to  16  years 
of  age  from  $4.20  to  $5.25.  It  also  in- 
creased the  antlerless  hunting  license  fee 
from  $1.15  to  $2.35. 

The  Game  Law  provides  for  certain 
funds  to  be  set  aside  for  specific  pur- 
poses. 

Act  271,  Sessions  of  1949,  provides 
that  $1.25  from  each  resident  hunting 
license  fee  shall  be  spent  for  improving 
and  maintaining  natural  wildlife  habitat 
on  land  which  is  available  for  public  hunt- 


ing. During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  actual 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  totalled 
$2,424,649,  which  was  $1,086,619  over 
the  minimum  expenditures  required. 

Act  632,  Sessions  of  1955,  provided 
that  the  sum  of  $1  from  the  sale  of  each 
antlerless  deer  license  shall  be  used  for 
development  and  maintenance  of  deer 
food  and  cover  on  State  Game  Lands. 
This  act  will  not  be  affected  by  the  license 
increase.  The  breakdown  of  the  new 
$2.35  antlerless  license  fee  will  be  $1 
for  deer  food  and  cover,  $1  for  deposit 
into  th6  Game  Fund,  and  35  cents  to 
county  treasurers  for  services  rendered. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  $569,584,  which  exceeded 
the  required  minimum  of  $313,848  by 
$255,736. 

The  Project  70  Fund  is  a State  Ac- 
quisition Project  whereby  the  Game  Com- 
mission was  allocated  $5,000,000  in  1964 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  additional 
Game  Lands.  During  the  years  1965 
through  June  30,  1973,  the  Commission 
applied  this  allocation  for  the  acquisition 
of  17,478  acres  of  land. 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide 
bond  issue  passed  by  the  legislature  on 
January  19,  1968,  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving,  reclaiming  and  developing 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. During  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  Game  Commission  expended  and 
committed  $2,912,674  for  a total  of 
$13,325,995  expenditures  and  commit- 
ments to  date  from  the  Project  500  Fund. 

The  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the 
1972-73  fiscal  year  are  illustrated  in  the 
detailed  financial  statements  on  the  fol- 
lowing two  pages. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

GAME  FUND  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMITMENT  & EXPENDITURE  JUNE  30,  1973 

Amount  Available  for  Commitment  & Expenditure,  July  1.  1972  . . $ 4,297,263.26 

Plus:  Prior  Year  Adjustment  - Cancellation  of  Prior  Commitments  . 329,095.31 


Adjusted  Amount  Available,  July  1,  1972  $ 4,626,358.57 

Results  of  Operations — 1972-73  Fiscal  Year 

Total  Revenue  Received  (detailed  below)  $13,203,741.75 

Less:  Expenditures  and  Outstanding  Commitments, 

(detailed  below)  12,949,195.54 


Net  Operating  Increase  $ 254,546.21 


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  & Expenditure,  June  30,  1973  . . $ 4,880,904.78 


Comparison  of  Current  and  Prior  Year  Revenue 


Resident  Hunters’  Licenses  

Resident  Junior  Licenses  

Resident  Senior  Licenses  

Nonresident  Hunters'  Licenses  

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  

Archery  and  Other  Licenses  

Game  Law  Fines  

Federal  Aid  for  Wildlife  Restoration  and  Recreation  

Federal  Reimbursement  for  Flood  Related  Costs  

Sale  of  Wood  Products  

Game  News  Subscriptions  and  Sale  of  Publications  

Interest  of  Securities  and  Deposits  

Other  Revenue:  Sale  of  Coal,  Gravel,  Reimbursement  from 

Project  500  Activities,  etc 

Reimbursement  for  Comptroller  Services  

Royalties  from  Gas  and  Oil  

Special  Game  Permits  

Rental  of  State  Property  

Sale  of  Used  Automobiles  and  Tractors  

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns  

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  


1972-1973 
$ 5,668,517.78* 
619,653.95 
230,615.40 
2,788,862.45 
306,907.10 
334,388.30 

312.270.00 
1,310,751.17 

149.753.00 
368,178.74 
323,563.82 

350.133.01 

149,165.11 

118,473.94 

69,116.59 

31,774.75 

23.030.00 

18.640.00 
18,065.15 
11,881.49 


1971-1972 

4,646,322.39 

465,888.15 

-0- 

2,537,079.21 

318,273.80 

321,607.20 

307,154.50 

1,933,811.49 

-0- 

270,146.98 

312,845.59 

325,082.31 

269,254.13 

102,955.83 

38,007.49 

35.441.00 

22.485.00 
225,091.01 

8,373.77 

17.678.01 


TOTALS 


$13,203,741.75  $12,157,497.86 


* Act  No.  170,  signed  July  6,  1972,  increased  Resident  Hunters’  License  Fees  from  $5.20  to  $6.70. 

GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURE  & COMMITMENT  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 


Salaries  $ 4,894,890.05 

Wages  2,755,190.18 

Employe  Benefits  1,167,078.96 

Land  Acquisition  938,547.29 

Printing,  Advertising,  and  Postage  655,479.13 

Automotive  Rental,  Repairs  and  Supplies  489,022.31 

Maintenance  for  Buildings  and  Machinery  331,180.70 

Travel  and  Special  Conference  Expenses  306,384.38 

Turkey  and  Pheasant  Feed  245,306.26 

Payments  to  Local  Municipalities  in-lieu-of  Taxes  226,621.98 

Purchase  of  Game  160,497.55 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  121,260.22 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies: 

Electronic  Data  Processing  46,416.03 

Auditing  Services  35,883.29 

Reproduction  and  Mailing  Services  13,958.45 

Purchasing  Services  9,239.96 

Checkwriting  and  Disbursement  Services  8,663.02 

Heating,  Power  & Light  81,257.36 

Office  Equipment,  Maintenance,  Rentals,  and  Supplies  79,713.51 

Wildlife  Research  Grants  to  Universities  and  Wildlife  Associations  60,860.00 

Legal,  Appraisal,  and  Consulting  Fees  54,535.54 

Contracted  Maintenance  Service  on  Radio  Equipment  48,561.74 

Rental  of  Tabulating  Equipment  and  Xerox  Equipment  46,499.96 

Insurance  on  Automobiles  and  Buildings  46,197.65 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  Personnel  35.321.57 

Hunting,  Photographic,  and  Other  Equipment  and  Supplies  31,444.58 

Educational  Supplies  24,408.24 

Rental  of  Land  for  Right-of-Ways  16,325.91 

Payments  to  Individuals  for  Bear  Damage  & Deer  Proof  Fencing 14,173.55 


Game  Commission,  General  Operations* — Total  $12,944,919.37 

Treasury  Department,  Replacement  Checks  1,000.00 

Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources,  Payments  in-lieu-of  Taxes  3,276.17 


TOTAL  $12,949,195.54 


* Rgures  given  by  object  classification  may  vary  from  program  activity  figures,  which  include 
labor  costs  and/or  several  objects  related  to  a program. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS,  $12,949,195.54, 
FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1973 


Executive  Office  

Comptroller's  Office  

Administration: 

Harrisburg — Administration  (Chief  & Staff)  $ 40,568.89 

Purchasing  Section  303,738.67 

Hunting  License  Section  232,901.74 

Field  Administration  428,407.72 

Personnel  Section  171,522.68 


Information  and  Education: 

Information  and  Public  Relations  437,883.63 

Game  News  Publication  450,992.87 

Still  & Movie  Photographic  Production  39,070.74 

Hunter  Safety  Education  73,673.46 


Propagation; 

Pheasant  Program  986,204.14 

Turkey  Program  173,200.89 

Quail  Program  57,131.92 

Mallard  Duck  Program  53,353.87 

Rabbit  Trap  & Transfer  Program  13,988.20 

Hurricane  Agnes — Restoration  Work  44,092.43 


Research: 

Cooperative  Research  Study  Grants  72,940.81 

Habitat  Development  Study  3,291.29 

Wildlife  Turkey  Study  54,095.91 

Whitetail  Deer  Study  113,648.34 

Ringneck  Pheasant  Study  38,681.00 

Waterfowl  Banding  Study  841.40 

Cottontail  Rabbit  Study  65,868.20 

Hurricane  Agnes — Restoration  Work  163.79 


Law  Enforcement; 

General  Law  Enforcement  2,046,726.93 

Deputy  Law  Enforcement  270,922.32 

Deputy  Training  32,116.82 

Radio  System  Maintenance  97,753.90 

Bear  Damage  Claims  & Deer  Proof  Fencing  13,321.06 

Game  Removal  & Highway-Killed  146,719.21 

Assistance  to  Other  Commonwealth 

Law  Enforcement  Agencies  52,648.84 

Hurricane  Agnes — Assistance  Work  1,455.62 


Training  School: 

Administration  and  Maintenance  $ 65,908.56 

Training  Program — In  Service  Training  146,913.64 


Land  Management: 

Land  Management  Administration  331,727.16 

Land  Acquisition  Program  961,719.83 

Survey  Section  270,901.79 

Forestry  Section  617,409.11 

Waterfowl  Mgmt. — Special  Areas  243,335.90 

Howard  Nursery  138,816.16 

Game  Land  Mgmt.  & Development  2,146,382.10 

Farm  Game  Projects — Mgmt.  & Develop 504,413.07 

Other  Land  Projects — Mgmt.  & Develop 146,073.33 

Payments  in-lieu-of  Taxes  226,621.98 

Hurricane  Agnes — Restoration  Work  162,854.89 


Expenditures  and  Commitments  From  Game  Fund 

By  Treasury  Dept. — Replacement  Checks  1,000.00 

and  Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources — Payments 

in-lieu-of  taxes  3,276.17 


TOTAL  EXPENITURES  & COMMITMENTS 


BY 

$ 138,736.43 

325,178.13 

1.177.139.70 

1.001.620.70 

1,327,971.45 

349,530.74 

2.661.664.70 
212,822.20 

5,750,255.32 

4,276.17 

$12,949,195.54 
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Where  Am  I? 

Using  Maps  And  Compass 


By  Les 

1HAVE  LONG  been  astounded  by 
the  reluctance  of  otherwise  knowl- 
edgeable outdoorsmen  to  make  more 
use  of  maps.  Even  when  walking  or 
driving  through  areas  that  they  think 
they  know  well,  a good  map,  even  an 
ordinary  oil  company  road  map,  can 
be  of  help  when  deciding  which  route 
to  take.  This  non  use  of  maps  is  more 
prevalent  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West,  where  distances  are  greater 
and  fewer  trails  and  roads  are  ade- 
quately marked.  On  hiking  trails 
Aat  are  carefully  laid  out  with  signs 
that  indicate  how  far  to  this  or  that 
reference  point,  maps  are  still  val- 
uable. They  can  indicate  to  the 
careful  observer  which  side  trips  may 
be  interesting. 

A scenic  falls,  park  or  unusual  geo- 
logical formation  may  be  only  a short 
distance  from  the  main  trail,  but 
without  a map  the  hiker  doesn’t  know 
it.  At  least,  he’s  floundering  if  he 
decides  to  venture  off  the  well-worn 
path.  For  the  hunter  or  fisherman 
who  wants  to  get  away  from  the 
crowds,  a good  map  is  essential  and 
so  is  a compass.  It  follows  that  the 
outdoorsman  should  also  learn  how 
to  use  these  tools. 

Sometime  ago  I did  a column  on 
basic  compass  use  and  the  response 
was  gratifying.  What  most  people 
seemed  to  be  unsure  of  was  what  to 
do  with  good  maps  after  they  got 
them.  Oh,  sure,  they  worked  out  a 
bit  with  a compass  but  couldn’t  seem 
to  put  the  two  items  together.  That 
is,  take  a map  and  a compass  and 
make  them  work  together  when  plot- 
ting out  a new  trail  or  a different 
way  to  get  from  here  to  there.  Let’s 
do  a httle  reviewing. 

The  old-timers  learned  by  trial  and 
error  how  to  get  from  one  place  to 
another.  They  had  crude  maps  and 


Rountree 


WILDERNESS  HIKING  makes  it  necessary 
to  understand  the  proper  use  of  com- 
passes and  maps — ^and  to  have  them  with 
you  at  all  times! 

compasses  that  were  reasonably  ac- 
curate, but  using  the  two  of  them 
required  an  amazing  amount  of 
horse  sense  and  crystal  ball  gazing. 
The  maps  used  then,  and  for  that 
matter  some  of  the  maps  used  today, 
were  not  as  accurate  as  they  should 
be.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
the  maps  from  the  Map  Information 
Officer,  U.S.  Geological  Smwey,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20242  are  as  up  to  date 
as  anything  that  is  available.  It  is 
from  this  source  that  most  other  maps 
are  derived. 

To  get  a map  of  a particular  area, 
write  to  this  address  and  request  the 
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Topographic  Map  Index  Circular.  The 
index  eontains  a map  of  each  state 
and  eaeh  state  is  then  broken  into 
what  surveyors  call  quadrangles.  Each 
one  of  these  “quads”  is  identified  by 
the  name  of  a town,  river  or  some 
other  distinguishing  natural  feature 
within  that  quad.  Each  map  costs 
50  cents  for  all  scales  other  than  1 
inch  to  250,000  inches.  These  are  75 
cents  each,  or  at  least  they  were 
when  this  was  written.  Although  you 
may  never  decide  to  head  off  cross 
country,  the  ownership  of  some  quads 
that  cover  the  areas  that  you  are  (or 
think  you  are ) most  familiar  with 
can  be  highly  useful.  At  least  they 
are  for  me. 

11  Years  as  Surveyor 

I must  insert  here  that  my  interest 
in  maps  stems  from  having  worked 
11  years  as  a surveyor.  Two  of  those 
years  were  spent  in  Alaska  gathering 
material  for  new  maps  that  would 
cover  the  Alaska  coastline  between 
the  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon  Rivers.  It 
was  our  job  (the  30th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion) to  estabhsh  the  quads  and 
various  elevations  and  landmarks 
within  those  quads  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  raw  material  for  the  map 
drawers  to  come  up  with  something 
better  than  what  existed.  At  that 
time,  Alaska  coastline  maps  were 
quite  primitive  and  pilots  were  hav- 
ing a tough  time  orienting  them- 
selves. My  interest  in  maps  has 
carried  over  to  this  day  and  I can 
still  amuse  myself  for  hours  looking 
at  maps  of  places  I’ve  been  or  intend 
to  travel  to.  The  latter  pirrsuit  is 
much  more  valuable. 

Printed  on  all  geological  maps  is 
the  information  that  you  must  have 
before  intelligent  use  of  the  map  can 
be  applied.  The  scale  is  noted  and 
will  usually  be  listed  in  a fractional 
manner  sueh  as  1 over  24,000  or  1 
over  62,500.  By  applying  inches  to 
this  fraction  you  come  up  with  the 
figure  necessary  to  make  calculations 
for  walking  or  driving.  A 1/62,500- 


scale  map  means  that  one  inch  covers 
a span  of  approximately  one  mile. 
Actually,  one  mile  would  equal  63,360 
inches  but  the  former  figure  is  close 
enough  for  hiking  or  driving  pur- 
poses. 

This  scale  figure  is  tremendously 
valuable  for  all  hikers,  as  it  indicates 
how  far  it  is  from  one  point  to  another 
and  a decision  can  be  made  coneem- 
ing  the  day-to-day  pacing  of  a back- 
pack trip  ...  or  even  a one-day 
jaunt.  I should  add  here  that  seven 
or  eight  miles  per  day  is  plenty  for 
a beginning  hiker  to  walk  over  brok- 
en terrain.  Experienced  hikers  can 
walk  twice  this  far  with  a full  pack 
and  professionals  will  do  even  better. 

There  isn’t  space  in  this  column  of 
GAME  NEWS  to  mention  or  show  in 
detail  all  of  the  symbols  that  will  be 
found  on  a topographical  map.  Nearly 
all  public  libraries  have  books  that 
do  list  them  and  the  county  sur- 
veyor’s oflBce  in  your  county  will  also 
have  a book  that  fists  them.  Most  of 
the  symbols  used  on  topo  maps  are 
sensible  indications  of  what  is  being 
represented.  A marsh  or  swampy 
area  is  shown  with  little  tufts  of  grass. 
Indistinct  trails  are  dotted  fines. 
Railroad  tracks  are  a single  fine  with 
crosshatch  marks.  A church  is  a dot 
with  a cross  on  top.  A school  build- 
ing, a dot  with  a flag.  The  common 
symbols  are  quite  easy  to  remember. 

The  contour  interval  is  also  printed 
on  each  map.  If,  for  example,  the 
contour  interval  is  20  feet,  it  means 
that  between  each  pair  of  adjacent 
fines  an  elevation  ehange  of  20  feet 
is  present.  This  information  will 
assist  the  hiker  in  picking  his  best 
walking  route  between  two  points.  It 
may  take  him  much  less  time  to  walk 
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around  a natural  obstacle  than  charg- 
ing straight  through  the  boonies  as 
the  crow  flies.  Across  plains  country, 
the  straight  line  hike  is  the  quickest, 
but  in  Pennsylvania’s  hilly  and  broken 
terrain  it  can  be  mighty  tiresome  and 
perhaps  downright  impossible  at 
times. 

I recall  a trout  stream  that  I used 
to  hike  into  when  I was  about  16.  I 
won’t  name  the  stream  (for  security 
purposes),  but  it  flows  into  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Sinnemahoning.  The 
usual  plan  was  to  walk  in  and  camp 
for  three  or  four  days  while  trying 
to  reduce  the  brook  trout  population. 
To  get  to  the  camping  site  required 
a time  consuming  seven-mile  walk 
upstream  from  the  East  Fork  road. 
Some  years  later,  after  acquiring  a 
topo  map  of  the  area,  I discovered 
that  I could  have  saved  myself  many 
hours  of  walking  by  dropping  into 
the  head  of  the  valley  using  a little 
traveled  woods  road  as  a starting 
point.  The  use  of  maps  can  save 
walking  time. 

Can  Be  Frustrating 

For  casual  hiking,  hunting  or  just 
poking  around  in  the  woods,  a poor 
map  is  better  than  no  map  at  all. 
At  least  you  have  some  idea  of  where 
you  are  and  how  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  most  important 
thing  to  remember  when  using  any 
map,  is  to  place  it  in  such  a pos- 
ition that  it  is  properly  oriented.  I’m 
sure  we’ve  all  had  the  frustrating  ex- 
perience of  studying  a road  map 
during  a panic  period  and  deciding 
that  it  wasn’t  telling  us  much.  The 
trouble  was  that  it  was  upside  down 
or  sideways  and  the  roads  that  were 
before  us  didn’t  coincide  with  what 
the  map  indicated.  The  problem  was 
faulty  orientation. 

To  properly  read  any  map,  it  must 
be  “headed”  in  the  same  direction 
that  our  eyes  are,  in  order  to  have 
it  make  sense.  If  we  are  headed  east 
and  the  map  is  headed  north  the 
roads  are  all  going  the  wrong  direc- 


HUNTING  IN  STRANGE  territory  can  lead 
to  occasional  mix-ups,  especially  if  fog 
comes  up,  so  a compass  can  be  helpful 
here  too. 

tion.  When  the  map  is  shifted  90 
degrees,  the  intersection  that  hes  in 
front  of  us  begins  to  take  shape.  The 
easiest  way  I’ve  found  to  visualize  the 
lay  of  the  land  is  to  think  of  a map 
as  being  the  land  surface  itself,  with 
me  in  an  airplane  above  it,  looking 
down.  When  one  is  traveling  by  ve- 
hicle there  is  not  much  danger  of 
becoming  hopelessly  lost,  since  sooner 
or  later  we  find  some  landmark  that 
will  mesh  with  something  on  the  road 
map.  When  going  cross  country,  even 
in  well  populated  Pennsylvania,  the 
problem  becomes  a bit  stickier.  Hun- 
dreds of  hikers  and  hunters  become, 
as  the  old  saw  goes,  “turned  around.” 
What  this  means,  frankly,  is  that  they 
are  lost  and  don’t  really  know  which 
way  to  go.  Fortunately,  most  of 
them  soon  find  their  way,  but  a 
handful  sometimes  do  not,  with  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

A good  compass  should  be  a part 
of  every  hiker’s  gear  and  the  hunter 
who  wants  to  hunt  a larger  area  than 
that  which  lies  no  more  than  a half 
mile  from  his  automobile  or  camp 
really  needs  it.  The  woodsman  who 
knows  his  home  area  intimately  will 
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WEIGHTED  STRING  makes  it  easy  to  be 
sure  stick  is  vertical  when  constructing  a 
sun  compass  for  emergency  use  as  de- 
scribed in  text. 

find  little  use  for  map  or  compass,  but 
more  and  more  of  us  are  expanding 
our  territory  each  year.  To  head  off 
into  unfamiliar  territory  without  a 
map  is  questionable.  To  go  without  a 
quality  compass  is  downright  foolish. 

The  Silva  Compass  people  (High- 
way 39  North,  La  Porte,  Indiana 
46350),  who  market  the  fine  Swedish 
instruments  that  have  become  a stan- 
dard in  the  compass  field,  offer  two 
outstanding  books.  They  take  begin- 
ning compass  users  through  the  basic 
operations  of  how  to  find  a bearing 
on  to  complex  pathfinding  problems. 
The  first  book  is  titled  By  Map  and 
Compass  and  is  designed  for  young- 
sters with  sidebar  notes  for  instruc- 
tors. In  fact,  this  book  is  used  as  a 
text  for  Canadian  schools  and  youth 
organizations.  The  publication  is  ad- 
vanced enough  to  teach  any  hiker  or 
hunter  all  he  really  needs  to  know 
about  map  and  compass  use.  The 
other  book  is  called  Be  An  Expert 
With  Map  and  Compass,  by  Bjorn 
Kjellstrom.  It  probably  explains  more 
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than  most  people  really  want  to  know 
about  pathfinding.  The  books  sell  for 
$2  and  $3.50  respectively  and  are 
worthwhile  additions  to  any  sports- 
man’s library.  I recommend  them 
highly. 

Many  of  the  little  “dime  store” 
compasses  that  hunters  are  prone  to 
pin  on  their  coats  and  wear  on  their 
wrists  are  not  very  accurate.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  take  a bearing 
or  do  much  besides  discover  a general 
direction  with  them.  If  you  have  a 
rifle  over  your  shoulder  when  trying 
to  read  one,  the  problem  becomes 
even  more  difficult.  Move  away  from 
solid  metal  objects  when  using  a com- 
pass. 

Treat  With  Respect 

Expect  to  pay  from  $10  to  $22  for 
a good  compass,  and  then  treat  it 
with  respect.  The  models  that  feature 
a tight-fitting  lid  are  the  best  and  this 
lid  usually  holds  the  sighting  mirror. 
While  Silva  and  other  makers  offer  a 
large  variety  of  sizes  and  models,  the 
Silva  Ranger  is  just  about  the  right 
size  for  hikers.  It  is  extremely  light 
and  is  about  the  size  of  a pack  of 
cigarettes.  It  fits  easily  in  a shirt 
pocket.  The  advantage  of  a good 
quality  compass  is  that  it  features  a 
movable  dial.  This  is  a requirement 
when  determining  a bearing  or  tri- 
angulating positions  on  a map.  The 
edge  of  the  compass  housing  serves 
as  a straight  edge  and  a distance 
gauge.  One  side  is  shown  in  inches 
and  tenths  of  inches,  the  other  side 
in  centimeters  and  millimeters.  A ' 
handy  mini-ruler  when  calculating 
distances  on  any  sort  of  map.  Most 
pocket  size  cruising  compasses  are 
broken  down  in  2-degree  graduations  i 
from  0 to  360  degrees. 

When  traveling  from  one  point  on  I 
a map  to  another,  it  is  first  neces-  r 
sary  to  orient  the  map.  Place  the  map 
on  a flat  surface  and  the  open  com- 
pass on  top  of  it.  Turn  the  map  be-  i 
neath  the  compass  until  the  north ; 
arrow  lines  up  with  the  north  pointing 
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direction  arrow  on  the  map.  The  map 
is  now  oriented  and  you  are  ready  to 
begin  making  hiking  plans.  A number 
of  facts  are  immediately  apparent. 
The  other  points  on  the  compass  in- 
dicate where  other  landmarks  are 
located  in  regards  to  where  you  are. 
If  you  do  not  choose  to  consult  the 
compass  when  you  are  out  there 
walking,  at  least  you’ll  have  a general 
idea  where  you  are,  and  that’s  a step 
in  the  right  direction. 

When  you  leave  the  base  of  opera- 
tions, the  most  important  thing  to  do 
with  the  compass  is  to  look  at  it  and 
determine  which  direction  you  intend 
to  walk.  Move  the  index  of  the  com- 
pass until  the  orienting  arrow  lines 
up  with  the  red  end  of  the  needle. 
Look  across  the  sighting  line  and  read 
the  bearing  at  the  index  pointer.  Now 
you  know  which  why  you  are  headed. 
Close  up  the  compass  and  take  off  to 
the  nearest  landmark  that  fell  across 
the  line  of  sight.  The  next  time  you 
open  up  the  compass  ( don’t  move  the 
compass  dial),  by  lining  up  the  red 
end  of  the  needle  with  the  orienting 
arrow  you’ll  know  whether  you’re 
still  travehng  in  the  right  direction 
and,  just  as  important,  the  direction 
of  the  starting  point  will  also  be  dis- 
covered. Basically,  that  is  what  com- 
pass reading  is  all  about.  Knowing 
which  direction  to  travel  and  which 
direction  leads  to  home  base.  This  is 
an  oversimplification  but  all  other 
compass  reading  is  based  on  this 
groundwork.  Advice:  get  a good 

compass  and  learn  to  use  it.  It  makes 
good  sense  and,  besides,  it’s  fun. 


Moving? 

Be  sure  to  send  change  of  ad- 
dress to  GAME  NEWS  Circula- 
tion Department,  P.  O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Send  both 
new  and  old  addresses;  allow  six 
weeks  for  processing. 
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A lot  of  healthy  and  informative 
time  can  be  spent  in  your  own  back- 
yard or  a friendly  farmer’s  woodlot 
learning  to  use  a compass  and  teach- 
ing your  children  how  to  use  it.  The 
book  By  Map  and  Compass  that  I 
mentioned  earlier  takes  the  novice 
through  a number  of  pathfinding 
games  in  step  by  step  fashion  that  is 
great  fun  for  a group  of  children  or 
adults.  I hate  to  admit  it  but  the 
Canadians  and  the  Europeans  are 
much  better  map  and  compass  users 
than  we  Americans,  particularly  the 
Canadians.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  still  have  so  much 
wilderness  up  there.  But  don’t  think 
for  a minute  that  one  can’t  get  “turned 
around”  here  in  Pennsylvania.  I don’t 
have  enough  fingers  or  toes  to  count 
the  times  it’s  happened  to  me.  For- 
tunately, with  the  help  of  a compass, 
I always  made  it  back  home. 

Watch  Can  Help 

In  case  you  do  get  stuck  somewhere 
without  a compass  and  want  to  find 
directions,  a watch  can  be  very  help- 
ful if  the  sun  is  shining.  Aim  the  hour 
hand  toward  the  sun.  Halfway  be- 
tween the  hour  hand  and  12  o’clock 
generally  points  south.  Opposite,  of 
course,  would  be  north. 

Lacking  a watch,  a sun  compass  can 
be  constructed  with  a stick  and  a 
string.  Here’s  how.  Thrust  a stick 
(long  enough  to  cast  a shadow)  in 
the  ground.  Check  to  be  sure  it  is 
upright  with  a makeshift  plumb  bob, 
constructed  from  a string  and  a stone. 
Make  a mark  on  the  ground  at  the 
point  where  the  stick’s  shadow  ends. 
Wait  10  minutes  and  mark  the  end  of 
the  shadow  again.  Draw  a line  from 
the  second  mark  to  the  first.  This  line 
will  point  west.  This  method  is  very 
accurate  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  If  you  use  it  hour  by  hour  all 
day  long  to  plot  your  hike,  the  inac- 
curacies early  and  late  in  the  day  will 
even  themselves  out  and  you’ll  find 
you  will  be  able  to  travel  in  a fairly 
straight  line. 
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THE  COMPOUND  BOW 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


FOR  THE  MANY  persons  who  have  never 
seen  a compound  bow,  this  is  what  a Jen- 
nings model  looks  like.  Not  pretty,  per- 
haps, but  extremely  effective. 

CCEPTANCE  of  the  controversial 
compound  bow  on  Pennsylvania’s 
hunting  scene  prompts  a basic  ques- 
tion from  the  vast  majority  of  archers. 
Just  what  is  a compound  bow? 

What  is  it?  What  are  those  cables 
for?  How  do  the  pulleys  work?  Is  it 
true  that  you  can  draw  one  easier 
than  a regular  bow?  How  fast  is  it? 
Is  it  better  than  a conventional  bow? 
These  are  some  of  the  usual  ques- 
tions. 

What  follows  will  be  an  attempt 


to  introduce  the  compound  bow  to 
readers  of  this  column.  Not  all  of  the 
questions  can  be  answered  fully,  or 
easily,  because  of  the  many  variables. 
However,  the  eflFort  here  will  be  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a compound  bow  in 
hunting. 

Not  too  much  is  generally  known 
about  this  bow  for  two  good  reasons. 
At  first,  the  compound  bow  did  not 
meet  all  legal  requirements  and  hence 
it  was  outlawed  for  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  took  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  it  legal  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Secondly,  the  bow  is  not  recognized 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association  for  tournament  compe- 
tition because  of  certain  advantages 
which  will  be  discussed.  The  NAA 
does  not  recognize  the  bow  for  com- 
petition. However,  the  National  Field 
Archery  Association  does  permit  use 
of  the  compound  bow  competitively. 
But,  since  the  NFAA  is  not  active  in 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  little  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  this  bow  despite 
the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  leads  the 
nation  in  bow  hunters  and  in  target 
shooters. 

This  writer  made  it  a point  to  in- 
form himself  prior  to  legal  approval 
oT  the  compound  bow  as  a hunting 
arm  in  this  state.  What  follows  in  the 
way  of  information  is  based  upon  con- 
siderable research  and  actual  tests  of 
the  bow  to  determine  whatever  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  it  might 
have  compared  to  conventional  hunt- 
ing bows.  But,  let’s  take  first  things 
first. 

What  is  the  compound  bow?  | 

The  compound  bow  is  the  first  real  * 
innovation  in  basic  bow  dynamics  I; 
since  the  first  tentative  arrows  were  i 
released  in  the  many  comers  of  the 
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earth.  Some  believe  that  the  first  bow 
was  drawn  some  50,000  years  ago. 
And,  although  it  emerged  as  a weapon 
on  every  continent  but  Australia,  the 
basic  design  was  always  the  same. 
That  is,  a straight  limb  of  wood,  horn, 
or  bone,  or  a combination  of  these 
materials,  provided  the  basic  materials 
for  most  bows. 

In  some  societies,  the  tip  of  the 
bow  was  recurved  in  various  degrees 
to  impart  additional  cast  or  drive  for 
the  arrow.  Bows  took  many  forms, 
with  reflex,  deflex,  and  various  de- 
grees of  recurve  in  the  limbs.  We  will 
go  no  further  here  except  to  say  that 
the  woking  recurve  proved  to  be  the 
most  efiicient  of  the  conventional 
bows  as  proven  by  modern  archery 
scores. 

However,  about  1967,  H.  W.  Allen, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  came  out  with  a 
pulley-cable  bow  design  which 
claimed  unprecedented  speed  and 
performance.  Initial  claims  were 
somewhat  inflated,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  Mr.  Allen  had  something. 

Basically,  the  Allen  compound  bow 
had  a somewhat  conventional  riser  to 
which  were  attached  two  flat  limbs. 
These  limbs  were  rigged  with  a sys- 
tem of  pulleys  and  eccentric  wheels, 
one  of  each  on  each  limb.  The  string 
itself  was  attached  to  these  cables  so 
that,  in  drawing  the  bow,  the  off- 
center  wheel  at  the  end  of  each  limb, 
which  carried  the  cable  to  the  string, 
caused  the  bow  to  elongate  on  the 
draw  and  then  shorten  after  the  peak 
of  the  eccentric  wheel  was  reached. 
The  effect,  to  the  archer,  was  that  the 
bow  draw  became  lessened  after 
i movement  of  the  cable  over  the  ec- 
i centric  wheel.  This  is  possibly  an 
' oversimplification,  but  it  does  describe 
the  operation  of  the  bow. 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 


GETTING  SET  UP  for  testing.  Shown  are 
an  assortment  of  bows,  the  chronograph 
screens,  and  a target  used  to  stop  the 
arrows. 

Since  the  draw  forced  the  mech- 
anism to  follow  a certain  pattern, 
this  pattern  was  reversed  in  an  in- 
stant upon  release.  As  a result,  the 
main  thrust  of  the  arrow  was  not 
reached  until  approximately  one-third 
of  bowstring  travel  after  release.  This 
permitted  use  of  a lighter  arrow.  And, 
because  recovery  of  the  bow  limbs 
occurred  in  a very  brief  span  of 
distance,  drag  created  by  various 
weights,  such  as  the  limbs,  string,  and 
any  other  attachments,  was  reduced. 
Simply  stated,  more  of  the  strength 
of  the  bow  was  permitted  to  go  to 
work  on  the  arrow  rather  than  to 
overcome  the  restrictive  factors  inher- 
ent in  the  conventional  bow. 

Although  the  compound  was  origi- 
nally designed  as  a target  bow,  Tom 
Jennings  obtained  a license  to  manu- 
facture a hunting  bow  utilizing  the 
principle.  Mr.  Allen  also  came  out 
with  a hunting  bow,  and  today  a num- 
ber of  companies  are  licensed  to 
manufacture  compound  bows. 

Okay,  what  are  the  cables  for? 

This  has  been  answered  in  part  in 
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BEFORE  VELOCITY  TESTING,  compound  bow  is  “weighed”  to  provide  a draw  force 
curve. 


the  preceding  paragraphs,  but  the 
cables  serve  several  purposes.  The 
main  one,  as  described,  is  to  activate 
the  eccentric  wheel  so  that  the  bow 
becomes  elongated  both  during  draw 
and  release  when  peak  power  is 
reached.  Because  of  this  need,  the 
cables  are  important  in  balancing  the 
limbs  and  to  set  the  actual  draw 
weight.  Different  size  eccentric 
wheels  determine  the  draw  limit  at 
which  any  given  bow  can  be  efficient- 
ly operated.  Only  someone  well 
steeped  in  physics,  which  does  not 
include  this  writer,  could  fully  under- 
stand the  principle  involved.  It  must 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  combina- 
tion of  pulleys,  eccentric  wheels,  and 
cables  permits  maximum  efficiency  of 
the  bow  by  eliminating  much  of  the 
interference  with  power  caused  by 
the  farther  movement  of  conventional 
limbs  with  their  attachments. 

How  do  the  pulleys  work? 

In  effect,  the  pulleys  merely  serve 
to  carry  the  cables  to  the  eccentric 
wheels  on  the  tips  of  the  bow  limbs. 
They  also  serve  as  pivotal  points  to 
develop  the  proper  stresses  to  get  the 
maximum  performance  from  the  bow. 


Is  it  true  that  you  can  draw  a com- 
pound bow  easier  than  a regular  bow? 

No.  A bow  rated  at  50  pounds  still 
requires  a 50-pound  draw.  However, 
the  advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  after 
the  peak  draw  is  reached,  the  bow 
will  then  relax  by  approximately  25 
percent  of  its  maximum  power  insofar 
as  the  strength  needed  to  hold  the 
bow  at  full  draw.  For  example,  the 
bow  I use  relaxes  24  percent  of  its 
total  power  after  going  “over  the 
hump”  so  to  speak.  Upon  release,  the 
cables  attached  to  the  string  still  must 
go  over  the  elongated  portion  of  the 
eccentric  wheel  so  that  full  strength 
of  the  bow  is  realized  while  the  arrow 
is  still  on  the  string.  The  advantage 
is  in  the  fact  that,  if  the  archer  has 
the  strength  to  pull  any  given  weight, 
he  can  then  hold  on  his  target  with  a 
draw  of  approximately  25  percent  less 
strength  than  the  total  power  of  the 
bow. 

How  fast  is  it? 

To  make  a direct  comparison  with 
conventional  bows,  we  ran  some  elec- 
tronic chronograph  tests  in  which  we 
put  the  compound  bow— one  made  by 
Jennings— up  against  four  conven- 
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FRED  PADEN  PUTS  AN  ARROW  from  compound  bow  through  chronograph  screens  to 
measure  its  velocity. 


tional  hunting  bows.  Each  of  the  bows 
used  was  from  my  personal  arsenal 
and  represented  the  top-of-the-line  of 
four  well-known  archery  companies. 
The  chronograph  measures  the  time 
it  takes  a projectile  to  pass  across  a 
known  distance,  and  this  is  easily 
converted  into  a velocity  measurement 
expressed  in  feet-per-second.  Because 
the  bows  were  hand  held,  and  the 
tests  entailed  certain  human  variables, 
the  bows  are  only  going  to  be  men- 
tioned here  by  code  letters  of  A,  B, 
C and  D.  Although— and  this  is  im- 
portant—the  compound  bow  can  uti- 
lize a considerably  lighter  arrow, 
which  would  produce  a much  higher 
initial  speed,  we  used  the  same  arrows 
in  it  for  the  test.  Sherwood  Schoch, 
one  of  the  most  skillful  and  knowl- 
edgeable archers  in  the  nation,  pro- 
vided and  operated  the  chronograph. 
Bill  Wise,  professional  archer,  and 
Fred  Paden,  who  shoots  well  in  ama- 
teur circles,  assisted  in  the  findings. 

Each  bow  was  tested  to  determine 
its  draw  force  curve.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  placing  the  bow  on  a 
specially  designed  machine  so  that 
the  weight,  or  draw  pressure,  could 


be  measured  at  various  inches  of 
draw.  Each  bow  was  weighed  at 
various  draws  from  15  to  28  inches 
to  establish  the  draw  force  curve  on 
a chart.  Although  all  four  conven- 
tional bows  were  rated  at  50  pounds, 
only  two  came  to  the  stamped  weight 
at  28  inches.  One  was  one-quarter 
pound  short,  the  other  one  and  one- 
quarter  pounds  short  of  the  adver- 
tised 50  pounds.  The  compound  bow, 
on  the  other  hand,  reached  its  maxi- 
mum 50-pound  draw  weight  at  22 
inches.  When  it  reached  the  28-inch 
draw,  which  is  proper  for  me,  the 
compound  had  reduced  to  38  pounds. 
This  meant  that  I could  hold  24  per- 
cent less  pressure  at  full  draw  with 
the  compound  bow. 

In  the  shooting  tests,  we  measured 
performance  against  the  compound 
bow.  In  use  were  two  arrows,  one 
aluminum  and  one  wood,  each  of 
which  weighed  exactly  450  grains.  On 
an  average,  the  compound  bow  ex- 
ceeded the  conventional  bows  in  the 
following  speeds  and  ratios  (rounded 
off  to  the  nearest  whole  number ) : 
Bow  A— 174  feet  per  second,  a minus 
difference  of  9 percent  or  16  feet  per 
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SHERWOOD  SCHOCH  records  readings 
from  chronograph  during  the  testing  of 
one  compound  and  four  conventional 
bows.  See  text  for  results. 

second.  Bow  B— 179  feet  per  second, 
6 percent  slower  than  the  compound 
bow  or  11  feet  per  second.  Bow  C— 
170  feet  per  second,  12  percent  slow- 
er than  the  compound  bow  or  20  feet 
per  second.  Bow  D— 173  feet  per 
second,  10  percent  slower  than  the 
compound  or  18  feet  per  second. 

Average  speed  of  the  compound 
bow,  utilizing  the  same  arrow,  was 
191  feet  per  second.  Since  the  com- 
pound bow  in  normal  use  can  utilize 
a considerably  lighter  arrow,  its 
initial  speed  will  increase.  The  nor- 
mal incease  in  speed  is  from  20  to  30 
percent  over  the  conventional  bow. 

This  brings  us  to  the  gray  area  of 
whether  speed  will  make  up  for 
weight  in  penetration.  To  settle  this 
one,  we  could  go  to  the  formula; 
Power  times  time  applied  equals  mass 
times  velocity.  The  end  result  would 
be  a very  little  difference,  in  this 
writer’s  opinion,  relative  to  speed  and 
weight  of  the  arrow. 

The  big  advantage  in  speed,  to  a 
knowledgeable  archer,  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  trajectory  is  much  flatter. 
This  means  that  in  hunting,  shots  will 
become  available  through  speed  that 
are  not  available  where  a higher  tra- 
jectory is  needed— as  when  brush 
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becomes  a matter  of  interference. 
Also,  a flatter  trajectory  means  that 
the  archer  can  hold  closer  in  his  aim 
on  target,  reducing  the  amount  of 
guesswork  in  determining  trajectory. 
Since  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
capable  of  accurately  judging  dis- 
tances under  field  conditions  with  any 
consistency,  speed  is  an  advantage 
over  arrow  density  or  weight. 

The  above  should  provide  an  an- 
swer to  just  how  fast  the  compound 
bow  is  compared  to  conventional 
bows.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
decided  advantage.  This  leaves  us 
with  the  final  question. 

Is  it  better  than  a conventional 
bow? 

Much  of  the  substance  in  the 
answer  to  the  above  question  is  in 
the  type  of  hunting  planned  by  the 
individual.  For  hunting  in  the  West 
where  there  are  wide  open  spaces  and 
the  average  shot  is  from  10  to  20  yards 
farther  than  the  average  brush  shot 
in  the  East,  compound  bows  are 
much  in  evidence  in  the  states  in 
which  they  are  permitted. 

On  a tree  stand  or  on  a ground  pos- 
ition, in  the  heavily  wooded  and  vege- 
tated areas  of  the  East,  there  are 
considerations.  The  short  bow  is 
easier  to  handle  from  a tree  stand. 
The  approximate  50-inch  length  of 
the  compound  bow  is  a decided  ad- 
vantage on  tree  stands  where  longer 
bows  are  more  difficult  to  manipulate. 
On  the  ground,  the  major  advantage 
is  in  the  flatter  trajectory  if  a shot 
through  brush  where  errant  leaves 
and  twigs  can  deflect  an  arrow  are  a 
consideration.  Width  of  a strung 
bow  is  comparable  to  that  of  a con- 
ventional model.  However,  the  string, 
cables  and  pulleys  provide  a deterrent 
when  moving  through  the  brush  as 
when  driving  deer. 

Weight  is  a consideration.  The  av- 
erage hunting  bow,  without  quiver 
and  arrows,  will  weigh  2%  to  3^ 
pounds.  The  compound  bow  will  go 
over  5 pounds  without  the  addition  of 
quiver  and  arrows  which  will  take  it 
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up  to  the  weight  of  a light  pump  shot- 
gun. Some  may  not  like  the  com- 
pound bow  for  aesthetic  reasons.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  it  is  an  ugly 
apparatus  compared  to  the  conven- 
tional bow,  but  this  does  not  deter 
it  in  its  performance. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  any 
given  bow  has  a weight  range  of  15 
pounds.  For  example,  the  bow  used 
in  the  tests  is  set  at  50  pounds  since 
all  of  my  conventional  hunting  bows 
are  rated  at  this  weight.  However, 
this  bow  can  be  safely  adjusted  to 
weigh  from  45  to  60  pounds.  It  is 
important,  nevertheless,  that  the  bow 
be  adjusted  to  the  draw  of  the  owner. 
Overdrawing  can  break  the  limbs. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  that 
the  compound  is  noisy  in  operation. 
From  our  experiments,  such  criticism 
appears  to  be  unfounded.  Nylon 
coating  on  the  steel  cables  dampens 
any  noise  from  their  vibrations,  and 
the  string  action  seems  no  different 
than  that  of  a conventional  bow. 

Although  we  used  the  same  arrow 
for  tests,  in  actual  selection  of  proper 
spine  for  the  compound,  there  is  a 
simple  formula.  Add  the  maximum 
draw  weight  to  the  relaxed  draw 
weight  (at  full  draw)  and  divide  by 
two.  For  example,  the  test  bow  builds 
to  50  pounds  and  relaxes  to  38  at  full 
draw.  Consequently,  88  divided  by 
two  is  44,  the  weight  for  which  the 
spine  of  the  arrow  should  be  used. 
We  found,  in  our  tests,  that  the 
aluminum  arrow  was  slightly  faster 
in  the  compound  than  the  compar- 
able weight  wooden  arrow. 

Those  who  find  it  a bit  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  nomenclature  and  sta- 
tistics relative  to  the  conventional  bow 
may  be  stumped  in  attempting  to  ana- 


lyze the  compound  bow.  At  first 
glance  it  is  complicated  in  appear- 
ance and  in  service.  However,  a rea- 
sonable study  will  provide  the  average 
archer  with  enough  knowledge  to  set 
up  the  bow  in  the  field  and  to  re- 
place a string  or  a cable  if  it  becomes 
necessary.  A full  set  of  instructions 
is  included  with  each  bow.  Dealers 
who  sell  the  compound  bow  should 
be  thoroughly  oriented  in  its  use  and 
assembly.  The  only  disadvantage  in 
this  would  be  for  the  fellow  who 
doesn’t  want  to  become  informed  and 
runs  into  difficulty  on  an  extended 
hunt.  Those  who  do  so  without  a 
spare  bow  in  reserve  are  asking  for 
trouble. 

Meets  Claims 

The  foregoing  is  a rough  approxi- 
mation of  what  the  compound  bow  is 
and  offers.  Being  on  the  conventional 
side,  my  first  reaction  was  simply 
that  I hated  the  thing.  Nevertheless, 
in  actual  tests  the  compound  bow  de- 
livers most,  if  not  all,  of  the  claims 
made  for  it.  Frankly,  the  only  fault 
that  I can  find  in  its  use  is  the  temp- 
tation by  those  who  always  try  to 
stretch  a point,  to  attempt  shots  well 
beyond  their  physical  capabilities  as 
well  as  that  of  the  bow  they  are  carry- 
ing. Even  manufacturers  of  the  bow 
still  recommend  that  you  use  your 
hunting  skill  to  get  as  close  to  the 
game  as  possible.  We  have  enough 
trouble  scoring  in  the  field,  and  we 
don’t  want  to  compound  them  with 
the  compound  bow. 

Rather,  this  departure  from  the 
conventional  has  its  place.  And,  for 
those  who  can  utilize  its  advantages, 
it  will  do  the  job  for  which  it  was 
designed. 


g Just  Lie  Around  and  Ruminate 

j Animals  that  chew  a cud  include  deer,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  giraffes  and 
it ; antelopes. 
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why  Are  Some  Cartridges  . . . 

Out  of  the  Spotlight 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


TERRY  REDDINGER,  of  Distant,  tells 
Lewis  how  effective  his  264  Winchester 
Magnum  was  on  many  kinds  of  big  game 
throughout  much  of  North  America. 

4 I ’’HAT’S  A nice-looking  rifle 
you’re  carrying,”  a young  hunt- 
er told  me  as  we  met  on  a tram-road 
crossing.  “Don’t  believe  I ever  saw 
one  like  it.” 

“It’s  a Ruger  No.  1 single  shot,”  I 
answered. 

“You’re  carrying  just  a single  shot,” 
he  asked,  laying  down  his  rifle.  “Mind 
if  I take  a look  at  your  outfit?” 

“Not  at  all.”  Turning  away  from 
him,  I flipped  the  operating  lever  and 
caught  the  cartridge.  “Here,  take  a 
look  at  a fine  rifle.” 

The  fellow  was  not  too  far  into  his 
20s,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  he  had 
more  than  just  a passing  fancy  for 
guns.  After  close  examination  of  the 
No.  1,  he  went  through  a number  of 


imaginary  shots  and  even  asked  if 
he  could  work  the  action.  His  ex- 
amination was  so  intent,  he  sat  down 
on  a nearby  log  and  studied  every 
detail  of  the  No.  1. 

“Well,  now  that  I’ve  seen  yours,  I 
guess  I have  read  about  the  Ruger 
No.  1,  but  this  is  my  first  real  con- 
tact. Sure  is  nice  and  shows  plenty 
of  good  workmanship.” 

“I  think  it  has  plenty  to  offer  if  a 
hunter  is  satisfied  with  a single  shot 
rifle.  I haven’t  gotten  a deer  with 
this  model,  but  I know  when  my 
chance  comes,  I won’t  forget  there’s 
only  one  cartridge  there  to  work 
with.” 

We  talked  guns  for  a minute  or  so, 
and  I looked  at  his  300  Weatherby 
Magnum.  He  was  real  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  inlaid  his  initials 
with  ivory  into  the  stock.  He  admitted 
he  was  good  at  woodwork,  and 
I told  him  he  had  to  have  confidence 
to  sink  a carving  knife  into  a Wea- 
therby stock. 

Out  of  a clear  blue  sky,  he  asked 
what  caliber  the  No.  1 was  cham- 
bered for.  When  I told  him  it  was  a 
7mm  Mauser  (7  x 57),  he  just  looked 
blank.  I probably  had  the  same  look 
on  my  face,  for  I assumed  he  had  read 
the  caliber  while  studying  the  rifle 
minutes  before. 

“I  may  not  be  an  expert  or  even  an 
experienced  shooter,  but  isn’t  the 
7mm  Mauser  an  old,  outdated  cart- 
ridge about  the  same  vintage  as  a 
30-30?”  he  asked. 

Without  going  into  detail,  I tossed 
him  the  shell  I had  removed.  He 
studied  it  nearly  as  long  as  the  rifle, 
and  when  he  did  manage  to  say  some- 
thing, it  seemed  he  had  trouble  find- 
ing the  right  words. 
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“You  mean  you’re  hunting  with  a 
single  shot  rifle  that  shoots  a shell 
that  was  kicked  off  the  market  years 
ago?  Man  alive,  why  would  you  want 
a fine  rifle  like  that  chambered  for 
an  underpowered,  castoff  cartridge 
from  the  gaslight  era?” 

“You  statement  proves  you’re  not 
an  expert  or  an  experienced  shooter, 
since  the  7mm  Mauser  is  no  pushover 
in  the  first  place,  and  secondly,  it 
doesn’t  take  a Magnum  to  make  a 
hunter  successful.  If  you’ll  just  look 
around,  there’s  nothing  to  see  but 
heavy  brush  and  vines.  Half  a football 
field  would  be  a long  shot,  and  my 
160-grain  boattail  bullet  would  be 
just  as  effective  as  your  300  Mag- 
num.” 

I’m  sure  my  comments  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  and  I suppose  he  was  even  more 
confused  when  he  found  out  I was  a 
gunwriter.  He  probably  felt  I should 
be  carrying  one  of  the  Magnums.  I 
did  attempt  to  explain  that  just  be- 
cause the  7mm  Mauser  was  no  longer 
available  on  the  market  was  no  reason 
to  think  it  was  not  a potent  cartridge 
for  medium-range  shots.  But  I don’t 
think  I convinced  him,  for  with  a 
jaunty  tone  in  his  voice,  he  said  he 
would  be  in  the  area  if  my  pea 
shooter  failed. 

Naturally,  this  type  of  episode 
strengthens  by  theory  that  today’s 
young  hunters  are  placing  too  much 
faith  in  powerful  cartridges  and  not 
enough  in  hunting  skill  and  shooting 
ability.  I didn’t  get  a buck  that  year 
with  the  7mm  Mauser,  but  it  wasn’t 
due  to  a cartridge  failure;  I just  didn’t 
see  an  antlered  deer.  I doubt  if  I 
would  have  experienced  cartridge 
trouble  if  a buck  had  ambled  by 
under  200  yards. 

This  clash  in  hunting  philosophies 


LEWIS  FEELS  THE  264  Magnum  deserves 
greater  popularity  than  it  has  so  far  ac- 
quired. Current  bullets  give  good  accu- 
racy and  it  has  the  velocity  for  long  range 
efficiency. 

stuck  in  my  craw.  When  it  surfaced 
every  now  and  then,  it  bothered  me 
to  the  extent  that  I began  a miniature 
poll  among  hunters  and  shooters  to 
see  if  reasonable  answers  could  be 
found.  It’s  difficult  to  understand  why 
a once-popular  cartridge  fades  away 
or  another  never  makes  the  grade  on 
the  market  when  it  has  plenty  to  offer. 

The  7mm  Mauser,  for  instance, 
shook  the  innards  of  the  young  hunter 
because  it  dates  back  to  around  1890. 
Originally  produced  for  the  Spanish 
government,  the  first  Mauser  rifle  to 
be  chambered  for  the  7 x 57  was  pro- 
duced in  1893.  Years  later  Winchester 
brought  it  out  in  their  Model  54  and 
again  in  the  Model  70.  Remington 
chambered  their  bolt  action  Model  30 
for  the  7 x 57. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  of  the 
old  cartridge  for  me  is  that  it’s 
pleasant  to  shoot.  Recoil  is  far  less 
with  the  7mm  Mauser  than  either  the 
270  or  30-06.  As  far  as  comparing  it 
with  the  30-30  class  of  cartridges, 
there  may  be  some  semblance  in 
looks,  especially  with  the  old  30 
Remington,  but  the  7mm  Mauser 
cartridge  carries  a higher  velocity.  A 
truly  useful  comparison  can’t  be  made, 
but  with  the  145-gr.  bullet  in  front 
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of  44  grains  of  4320  powder,  muzzle 
velocity  of  the  7 x 57  is  over  2700  fps. 
A maximum  load  of  38  grains  of  4320 
in  the  30-30  case  behind  a 150-gr. 
bullet  only  hits  about  2350  fps. 

Four  hundred  feet  a second  might 
not  seem  overwhelming,  but  that’s 
about  the  real  difference  between  the 
old  30-06  and  the  great  300  Weather- 
by,  and  it  puts  the  7mm  Mauser  well 
ahead  of  either  the  30-30  or  32  Win- 
chester Special.  With  both  the  30-30 
and  32  Special  still  being  offered  by 
several  manufacturers.  I’m  a little 
chagrined  the  hunting  fraternity  has 
a hands-off  policy  toward  the  old 
7 X 57.  In  my  book,  it’s  superior  to 
both,  and  I have  nothing  against  the 
two  old-timers.  It  could  be  the  .284- 
diameter  bullet  gives  the  appearance 
of  being  small,  but  the  7 x 57  can  be 
successfully  loaded  with  a 175-gr. 
bullet  to  attain  a muzzle  velocity 
of  over  2600  fps. 

This  coming  summer,  I intend  to 
try  my  7mm  Mauser  on  chucks.  While 
the  winter  snows  are  piled  high  out- 
side, I hope  to  concoct  a load  with 
the  II5-gr.  bullet  that  hits  a sizzling 
3000  fps  and  still  is  accurate.  My 
final  plug  for  this  old  cartridge  forces 


me  to  go  out  on  the  limb  and  say  it 
will  handle  all  North  American  big 
game  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
the  big  bears.  The  old  Mauser  can 
still  be  found  in  some  imports,  and 
Ruger  did  chamber  for  it  several 
years  back.  It’s  a good  cartridge,  and 
I know  it’s  extremely  accurate  in  my 
No.  1 Ruger  after  watching  my  good 
shooting  buddy,  Tom  Leete,  put  four 
shots  in  a %"  group  at  100  yards. 
That’s  good  shooting  with  any  cart- 
ridge. 

Demise  of  280  and  284 

While  on  the  subject  of  7mm’s,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  figure  out 
the  quick  demise  of  Winchester’s  284 
and  Remington’s  280.  After  a variety 
of  range  tests  and  some  hunting  ex- 
perience, I found  nothing  unfavor- 
able. I know  some  shooters  may  not 
like  my  combining  both  cartridges 
into  one  sentence,  since  a feeling  pre- 
vails the  two  are  far  from  comparable. 
Actually,  I find  it  very  hard  to  make 
a distinction  in  ballistics  or  in  the 
field. 

Stepping  back  a few  years,  the  same 
type  of  controversy  brewed  over  the 
218  Ree  and  the  22  Hornet.  I remem- 
ber some  of  those  arguments.  Each 
faction  attempted  to  base  its  beliefs 
on  sound  facts,  but  that  was  next  to 
impossible.  Each  cartridge  offered 
the  varmint  hunter  about  the  same  in 
ballistics,  even  though  the  218  Ree 
had  a slight  edge  in  velocity. 

There  are  differences  between  the 
284  and  280,  but  mostly  in  case  de- 
sign and  not  in  velocity,  trajectory, 
or  kinetic  energy.  I’ll  stick  with  my 
thinking  that  both  cartridges  have  the 
same  to  offer.  The  cartridges  are  not 
similar  in  looks.  The  284  Winchester 
has  a rebated  head— one  whose  rim 
is  smaller  than  the  adjoining  case’s 
body.  The  284  was  the  first  American 
cartridge  designed  this  way.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  allow  a large  capacity 
case  in  short  action  rifles.  In  fact,  it 
was  first  brought  out  in  Winchester’s 
Model  88  lever  action,  in  1963.  Short- 


SAKO  FINNBEAR  264  Magnum  with  Bush- 
nell  scope,  left,  and  Redfield-scoped  Ruger 
M77  chambered  for  the  284  Winchester, 
another  fine  load  that  deserves  more  rec- 
ognition. 
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ly  after  the  284  hit  the  market,  I had 
a chance  to  fire  one.  I’m  not  boasting 
about  my  memory,  but  I do  remember 
I was  more  than  impressed  with  early 
results  from  the  benchrest.  I look 
back  somewhat  sheepishly  because  I 
remember  predicting  the  284  was  a 
terrific  cartridge  and  would  enjoy  a 
very  long  life.  I think  I may  have 
even  predicted  the  demise  of  the  270. 

I don’t  know  why  I got  so  all-fired- 
up  over  the  new  Winchester  addition 
when  Remington’s  280  had  been  on 
the  scene  since  1957.  Being  a var- 
mint hunter,  I think  the  sharp  3512 
degree  shoulder  angle  on  the  284  ap- 
pealed to  me.  The  280  Remington  re- 
tained the  same  17/2  degree  angle  of 
the  30-06  and  270.  The  280  case  is 
a bit  longer  to  prevent  accidental 
chambering  in  the  270. 

The  advent  of  the  284  Winchester 
in  a lever  action  model  lit  up  the 
horizons  for  plenty  of  big  game  hunt- 
ers who  yearned  for  a cartridge 
comparable  with  the  270.  One  main 
problem  with  this  goal  had  been  the 
shell  case.  It  would  have  been  rela- 
tively easy  to  neck  down  a 308  case, 
but  it  was  too  small  to  give  a suffi- 
cient powder  capacity.  Therefore  a 
new  case  had  to  be  designed.  All  in 
all,  it  turned  out  to  be  a good  move, 
but  the  one  drawback  with  the  284 
is  that  heavier  bullets  must  be  seated 
deeply  to  allow  for  proper  magazine 
functioning,  thus  limiting  powder  ca- 
pacity. 

All  Have  Drawbacks 

I suppose  there  is  a drawback  with 
every  cartridge,  and  I admit  this  does 
affect  the  potential  of  the  284  with 
the  heavier  bullets,  but  it  doesn’t  alter 
the  fact  the  284  handles  a 140-gr. 
bullet  with  ease  and  moves  it  out  of 
the  muzzle  at  2800  fps.  That’s  more 
than  adequate  for  Pennsylvania’s  big 
game. 

The  6mms  are  commonly  classified 
as  all-around  cartridges  suitable  for 
both  varmint  and  medium-size  big 
game.  I won’t  deny  this,  even  though 


264  MAGNUM  compared  with  7mm  Mag- 
num, left,  and  284  Winchester  with  243, 
right.  The  243  and  7mm  have  been  great 
successes;  why  haven’t  the  other  two? 

I personally  feel  the  6mm  Remington 
and  the  243  Winchester  adapt  better 
to  the  varmint  category.  The  bullet 
weight  range  in  the  6mm’s  runs  from 
60  to  105  grains,  which  backs  my  be- 
lief about  the  varmint  bit.  The  284 
or  the  280  start  at  115  grains  and  run 
up  to  the  175-gr.  slug.  In  my  opinion, 
the  115-gr.  slug  is  too  heavy  for  chuck 
shooting,  especially  when  the  hunter 
wants  the  meat  for  eating,  but  I 
can’t  see  where  it  would  be  out  of 
order  with  other  types  of  predators 
or  vermin. 

I look  at  the  Winchester  284  as  one 
of  the  best  all-around  cartridges,  and 
this  goes  double  for  the  hunter  who 
is  inclined  to  hunt  more  for  big 
game  than  for  varmints.  It’s  impos- 
sible to  have  one  perfect  cartridge, 
though  the  6mm’s  are  very  popular, 
and  rightfully  so,  as  eombination  cart- 
ridges. From  discussing  this  with 
literally  hundreds  of  hunters,  I find 
most  6mm  owners  are  primarily  big 
game  hunters.  This  is  why  I think 
one  of  the  7mm  calibers  would  be  the 
ticket. 

Almost  like  a shooting  star,  the 
Magnum  has  flashed  across  the  hunt- 
ing sky.  More  and  more  hunters  are 
being  lured  to  the  Magnum  circle. 
It’s  a popular  thing  to  do  today,  and 
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220  SWIFT,  now  considered  obsolete  by 
many,  is  truly  great  varmint  load.  Here 
it’s  being  tested  in  a pre-WWII  M70  Super 
Grade  Winchester. 

many  a fine  cartridge  is  being  over- 
looked by  hunters  who  have  been 
bitten  by  the  Magnum  bug.  Strange 
as  it  may  be,  the  Magnum  is  not 
entirely  new.  The  300  H & H was  in- 
troduced back  in  the  1920s.  It  re- 
mained an  import  or  had  to  be  built 
on  a custom  basis  until  Winchester 
tooled  up  for  it  in  1937  in  their  Model 
70.  It  never  was  overly  popular,  but, 
here  again,  it’s  a fine  cartridge  de- 
signed for  all  big  game  except  Africa’s 
most  dangerous.  The  375  H & H is 
even  older,  dating  to  1912. 

It  seems  only  reasonable,  with  all 
the  fuss  Magnum  cartridges  have 
been  kicking  up  in  recent  years,  that 
any  new  entry  would  automatically 
be  an  overnight  success.  This  wasn’t 
the  case  with  Winchester’s  264  Mag- 
num. This  case  was  not  new  but 
simply  a 338  Winchester  necked  down 
to  264  (or  6.5mm)  retaining  the  same 
overall  case  length  as  the  338  Mag- 
num. I must  be  a poor  prophet. 
When  Winchester  brought  out  the 
264  in  the  Model  70  in  1959,  I had 
similar  feelings  as  I did  later  with 
the  284.  Maybe  I should  trade  in  my 
crystal  ball. 

There  was  some  interest  in  the  264 
for  several  years,  but  just  as  sudden- 
ly as  it  had  appeared,  it  disappeared. 


Some  claim  the  advent  of  Reming- 
ton’s 7mm  Magnum  put  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  264,  but  that  isn’t  feasible 
with  my  way  of  thinking.  I sometimes 
think  new  products  are  judged  too 
quickly.  Back  in  the  1940’s,  the  220 
Swift  met  with  a similar  fate.  Wild 
claims  that  the  220  was  inaccurate  or 
dangerous  to  shoot  sent  it  to  the 
showers  for  keeps.  It  could  be  the 
Swift  was  just  ahead  of  its  time,  and 
this  could  be  partially  true  about  the 
264.  From  a hunter’s  viewpoint,  the 
264  Magnum  has  plenty  to  offer.  A 
wide  range  of  bullet  weights  from  85 
to  140  grains  makes  the  264  a tre- 
mendous hunting  cartridge  except 
for  very  large  game;  a genuine  com- 
bination outfit. 

Different  times  as  I fired  this  fine 
cartridge,  I wondered  why  it  came  to 
such  an  ignominious  end.  I’ve  been 
told  on  many  occasions  the  6.5  bullet 
isn’t  accurate,  and  also  that  the  264’s 
recoil  was  too  severe.  Neither  is  the 
truth. 

6.5mm  Bullets  Not  Bad 

I’m  not  going  to  go  overboard  about 
accuracy  in  6.5mm  bullets,  but  they’re 
not  all  that  bad.  My  good  friend  and 
dentist.  Dr.  A.  M.  Crissman,  of  Kit- 
tanning, has  done  some  rather  ex- 
tensive testing  with  the  264  cartridge. 
In  fact,  I have  seen  him  shoot  out- 
standing groups  on  a 475-yard  and  a 
700-yard  range.  On  a still  day.  Dr. 
Crissman  averaged  3^6"  at  475  yards 
and  9"  at  700  yards.  I admit  he  is  a 
man  who  understands  long  range 
shooting,  but  such  shooting  shows 
well  that  the  6.5mm  bullet  is  not 
totally  undependable.  If  it  were,  this 
type  of  accuracy  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain. 


Give  Game  News 
to  a friend 
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CAUTION:  These  loads  are  presented  for  information  only.  No  responsibility  for  problems  resulting  from  their  use 
will  be  assumed  by  the  authors,  this  magazine,  or  the  Game  Commission. 


The  recoil  of  the  264  Magnum  never 
bothered  me,  and  Dr.  Crissman  fired 
hundreds  of  rounds  without  suffering 
from  it.  Keep  in  mind  that  recoil 
from  any  Magnum  is  never  light. 
When  a shooter  lights  up  most  Mag- 
num powder  charges,  he’s  bound  to 
feel  it.  With  the  264  Magnum,  a max 
load  of  4350  powder  behind  a 140-gr. 
bullet  is  59  grains.  Drawing  a rough 
comparison  with  the  30-06,  -a  150-gr. 
bullet  carries  a max  load  of  61  grains 
of  the  same  powder.  From  where  I 
stand,  it  will  take  better  claims  than 
the  two  mentioned  for  me  to  con- 
demn the  264. 

The  264  Mag  did  create  an  argu- 
ment between  its  admirers  and  loyal 
270  fans.  The  270  faction  claimed 
their  old  favorite  would  do  anything 
the  smaller  264  bullet  would  do,  and 
do  it  better.  That’s  close  to  the  truth, 
for  the  264  bullet  is  some  .014  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  270’s  bullet,  but 
the  140-gr.  264  bullet  has  a sectional 
density  of  .288  and  a potential  veloci- 
ty of  3200  fps,  while  the  130-gr.  270 
bullet  has  a sectional  density  of  .242 
with  a velocity  of  3150  fps.  This  is 
a minute  difference  for  sure,  and  goes 
right  back  to  the  ones  between  the 
284  and  280  and  the  218  Bee  and  22 
Hornet. 

I’m  not  trying  to  bring  back  old 
cartridges,  but  I do  want  to  be  em- 
phatic in  pointing  out  that  cartridges 
don’t  become  obsolete  because  they 
lack  in  some  way  or  were  poorly  de- 
signed. I really  can’t  explain  why 


cartridges  fade  into  oblivion  even 
though  they  have  as  much  or  more 
potential  than  other  old  ones  in 
steady  demand.  What  makes  a fine 
cartridge  such  as  Winchester’s  284 
just  die  on  the  shelves?  Why  would 
a medium  Magnum  in  the  264  cart- 
ridge fail  to  impress  the  shooting  pub- 
lie  when  it  has  more  to  offer  than 
some  cartridges  that  live  on  and  on? 
It’s  true  Remington’s  7mm  Magnum 
made  a tremendous  impact  when  it 
was  introduced  and  still  is  a best 
seller,  but  this  doesn’t  lessen  the 
fact  the  264  is  a very  fine  cartridge 
and  a very  potent  one,  too.  More 
pleasant  to  shoot  than  most  Mags,  I 
would  have  thought  more  Pennsyl- 
vania deer  hunters  would  appreciate 
what  the  264  had  to  offer. 

The  cartridges  I have  discussed  in 
this  column  are  not  the  only  ones 
apparently  forgotten.  The  257  Rob- 
erts, the  300  H & H Magnum,  and 
the  220  Swift  are  other  good  ones  that 
either  have  been  phased  out  or  are 
standing  in  the  wings.  When  I know 
the  potential  of  a cartridge  or  caliber. 
I’m  not  overly  concerned  where  it 
ranks  on  the  selling  market.  Steve 
Vogel  of  the  Sturm/Ruger  Company 
loaned  me  a 284  in  their  Model  77, 
and  I hope  to  use  it  for  big  game  and 
varmint  shooting.  It  may  astound 
some,  and  it  may  irritate  others,  but 
here’s  one  hunter  who  is  not  going  to 
give  up  on  a cartridge  just  because  it 
happens  to  be  out  of  the  spot- 
light. . . . 


Mr.  John  Turner  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Barnwell,  two  crack  sportsmen,  made 
a trip  to  Womelsdorf,  Berks  county,  about  96  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
on  a gunning  excursion.  They  were  out  five  days,  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia  with  395  patridges,  6 woodcock,  and  a number  of  larks, 
27  rabbits,  and  several  other  specimens  of  game.  (Bedford  Gazette, 
Nov.  19,  1858) 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

EDWARD  T.  DURKIN  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

DANIEL  H,  FACKLER  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E.  GEESAMAN  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Lester  E.  SheafTer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor.  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor.  P.  O.  Box  38,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor.  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksvllle  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C,  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 
SOUTHWEST  CAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— C.  J.  Williams,  Acting  Superintendent, 
R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  J.  M.  ROEVER 

Most  Pennsylvanians  are  familiar  with  the  plucky  blue  jay 
The  jay  can  be  found  throughout  the  state’s  forests  and  suburbar 
wooded  areas,  and  its  electric  blue  feathers  are  real  eye-catchers 
The  jay's  appetite  is  big  and  its  menu  varied,  from  berries  am 
bugs  to  eggs  and  nestlings  of  other  birds.  Many  a hunter  ha: 
quietly  sneaked  through  the  woods  only  to  have  an  alert  ja; 
scream  out  a warning  to  the  other  forest  inhabitants.  A smar 
outdoorsman,  however,  will  learn  to  use  this  natural  burgla 
alarm  as  a useful  hunting  tool,  alerting  him  to  the  presence  o 
deer  or  predators. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Advance  to  the  Rear? 

A FEW  YEARS  AGO,  AFTER  HUNDREDS  of  years  of  disregard  and 
despoliation,  people  suddenly  recognized  that  our  environment  was 
going  to  pot.  Ecology  became  a watchword,  and  thousands  of  persons  who 
never  had  given  a thought  to  where  their  next  breath  of  clean  air  was  coming 
from  became  overnight  experts  on  the  subject.  In  some  ways  they  made 
nuisances  of  themselves,  for  many  failed  to  do  their  homework  and  thus  didn’t 
know  that  some  of  the  solutions  they  proposed  had  decades  earlier  been 
proved  unworkable.  But  these  newly  aroused  individuals  at  least  had  good 
intentions  and  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  they  created  enough  pressure 
to  get  a lot  of  good  laws  enacted.  Overall,  the  changes  brought  about  were 
definitely  on  the  positive  side. 

Now,  all  of  a sudden,  we  have  a new  problem.  “Energy  crisis”  is  the  term 
that’s  on  everybody’s  lips  these  days,  on  the  front  page  of  every  newspaper, 
on  every  TV  newscast.  It’s  a problem  all  right.  It  might  be  partly  manufac- 
tured for  business  reasons,  but  there’s  no  doubt  we  have  been  using  up  power- 
providing resources  such  as  oil,  coal  and  natural  gas  at  a rate  which  will 
eliminate  them  within  a few  decades— an  immeasurably  short  instant  in  terms 
of  geologic  time.  And  that’s  the  framework  in  which  they  must  be  considered, 
for  that’s  what  it  took— eons— to  create  them  in  the  first  place,  and  it  will 
take  just  as  long  to  replace  them,  though  it’s  doubtful  if  any  humans  will  be 
around  to  burn  the  second  batch  of  oil  this  old  world  produces. 

Personally,  I don’t  much  care  if  the  oil  shortage  drastically  reduces,  or 
even  eliminates,  internal  combustion  machines.  On  balance  I doubt  that  their 
benefits  have  equaled  the  ills  they’ve  brought.  I could  be  just  as  happy  with 
a horse  as  with  my  old  Jeep.  We’ll  probably  never  have  to  return  to  animal 
energy,  though.  In  a world  oriented  around  wheels  and  populated  with 
technically  gifted  persons,  new  and  cleaner  energy  sources  will  be  found. 

What  worries  me  is  that  in  the  meantime— the  next  few  decades,  say— the 
spoilers  who  stubbed  their  toes  against  the  ecology  issue  will  again  gain  con- 
trol and  revert  to  their  accustomed  ways  of  stripping,  polluting  and  destroying 
half  the  world  in  order  to  make  money  now.  These  people  are  pressuring  us 
to  surrender  our  ecological  gains  now  to  help  solve  the  energy  crisis.  But  if 
we  give  up  fighting  them,  with  their  traditional  “get  it  all  now  and  let  the 
future  take  care  of  itself”  philosophy,  mankind  will  have  taken  another  giant 
step— to  the  rear.  A struggle  is  already  taking  place.  Who  comes  out  on  top 
—the  spoilers  or  those  of  us  who  want  a world  both  we  and  our  great- 
grandchildren can  enjoy— may  well  depend  on  our  reaction  to  this  energy 
crisis.  Let’s  have  the  guts  to  face  up  to  our  problems  now,  rather  than  be 
concerned  with  short-term  benefits  such  as  money  profits  or  political  gain. 
Let’s  not  try  to  shuffle  our  problems  off  onto  our  descendants,  but  rather 
fight  for  a world  that’s  fit  to  live  in.— Bob  Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
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Local  Sportsman  Foils  Poacher 

By  W.  Paul  Brandt 
Deputy  Came  Protector 


The  telephone  rang  sharply 

and  I glanced  at  the  clock  as  I 
reached  for  the  receiver.  It  ■was  1:20 
a.m.  on  August  12,  1973,  a Sunday. 
I had  spent  a quiet  night  at  home 
with  the  family  and  we  were  just  pre- 
paring for  bed.  When  I glanced  at 
the  elock  I knew  before  I answered 
that  it  wasn’t  a pleasure  call. 

I said  “Hello”  into  the  receiver  as  1 
picked  up  a pencil  and  pad.  It  was 
Police  Chief  Bruce  Kline  of  Mount 
Joy,  Lancaster  County,  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  a Mill  Road  resident 
had  reported  hearing  shots  fired  after 
someone  had  been  spotting  nearby. 

I advised  him  I would  check  it  out, 
hung  up,  grabbed  my  Smith  & Wesson 
38  and  dashed  to  my  piekup  truck.  I 
arrived  at  the  scene  in  about  ten 
minutes. 

I didn’t  spot  any  vehicles  in  the 
area  so  I backed  into  a private  drive 
and  shut  off  my  lights,  leaving  the 
engine  running.  It  was  no  time  at  all 
before  I saw  a ear  and  truck  traveling 
back  and  forth  on  the  road  in  front 
of  me.  I pulled  out  of  my  hiding  place 
only  to  discover  that  the  occupants 
were  local  residents  looking  for  the 
“shooters.”  Among  the  group  was  Ken 
Bailey,  his  brother  Bob,  and  their 
father  Charles,  of  Elizabethtown,  RD. 

Just  then  I received  a radio  message 
from  Game  Protector  John  Eicholtz, 
of  an  adjoining  district,  who  informed 
, me  he  was  on  his  way  to  assist.  He 
I had  been  ealled  by  the  State  Police, 
who  had  tried  to  contact  Game  Pro- 
1 tector  Ed  Gosnell  of  the  district  we 
I were  in,  but  had  been  unsuceessful 
because  Ed  was  on  vacation. 

The  Bailey  family  lived  just  a few 
1 hundred  yards  down  the  road  from 
i where  the  shots  had  been  fiired  and 
Ken  told  me  how  they  had  become 
involved. 


Living  so  elose,  they  had  heard  the 
string  of  shots  Ken  was  sure  had  come 
from  a high-powered  rifle.  He  had 
asked  his  father  to  take  him  down 
the  road  to  investigate.  Mr.  Bailey 
dropped  Ken  off  and  then  returned 
home. 

Ken  was  no  sooner  on  the  scene 
than  he  saw  another  vehicle  ap- 
proaching. He  hid  in  the  brush  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  car  stopped 
and  then  backed  up  a short  distance, 
stopping  almost  in  front  of  Ken. 

A man  got  out  of  the  passenger’s 
side,  said  something  to  the  driver, 
and  the  car  left  the  scene  The  man 
immediately  ran  across  the  road  and 
into  the  field,  directly  to  a deer  car- 
eass  which  was  lying  there.  As  he 
knelt  alongside  the  slain  deer,  Ken 
approached,  shone  his  5-cell  flashlight 
on  the  man  and  exclaimed:  “Hold  it 
right  there!” 

Fled  Across  Field 

The  man  leaped  to  his  feet  and  fled 
across  the  field,  with  Ken  Bailey  in 
pursuit.  The  suspect  fell  three  times 
during  his  panicked  flight  and  Ken 
finally  caught  up  with  him  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  where  a struggle  en- 
sued. Ken’s  flashlight  got  broken  and 
the  suspect  fell  to  the  ground  during 
the  fight.  When  Ken  got  his  light 
working  again,  he  found  to  his  terror 
that  the  suspeet  had  drawn  an  auto- 
mate pistol  and  was  saying:  “Drop 
the  light!” 

When  Ken  hesitated,  the  suspect 
shouted:  “Drop  that  light!”  Ken,  un- 
derstandably, did  as  ordered  and  left 
the  scene  in  haste.  The  suspect  fled 
into  the  woods. 

Knowing  now  that  an  armed  man 
was  loose  in  the  woods,  I contacted 
DGP  Eieholtz’  base  station  and  ad- 
vised his  wife  Jean  to  call  the  State 
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AS  WE  CONTINUED  our  investigation  and 
search,  we  were  advised  that  another 
deer  had  been  found  where  the  4-point 
was  shot.  This  one  was  a 6-point. 

Police  for  assistance.  Then  the  local 
residents  took  me  down  to  where  the 
shots  had  been  fired  and  we  found 
the  dead  deer,  a beautiful  4-point. 
It  had  been  shot  once  through  the 
neck. 

We  returned  to  my  truck  which 
was  parked  along  Mill  Road  and  dis- 
cussed methods  of  searching  the  area. 
A few  minutes  later,  I saw  the  lights 
of  a car  as  it  topped  the  rise  and  ap- 
proached our  position.  I assumed  it 
was  DGP  John  Eicholtz.  As  it  came 
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closer  I saw  there  apparently  was  only 
one  person  in  the  car,  which  looked 
like  a Chrysler  product.  The  driver 
wasn’t  John. 

I wasn’t  in  uniform,  so  didn’t  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  oncoming  car,  but 
gave  it  a good  once-over  as  it  passed. 

It  was  a 2-door  hardtop,  rather  dirty, 
and  had  a trailer  hitch.  The  license 
plate  was  from  a state  in  the  South- 
west. I jotted  down  the  number  as 
the  car  continued  down  the  road  and 
out  of  sight. 

The  others  agreed  that  the  car 
didn’t  look  familiar  and  probably 
hadn’t  been  around  the  area  long. 

State  Police  Arrive 

DGP  Eicholtz  drove  up  a few 
minutes  later  and  shortly  afterward 
two  State  Police  cruisers  arrived.  Ken 
told  them  of  his  part  in  the  incident 
and  I told  them  about  the  out-of-state 
car,  which  I had  a hunch  was  in- 
volved. 

After  searching  the  area  roads  with- 
out success,  we  returned  to  the  scene 
of  the  poaching.  Ken  showed  where 
he  had  chased  the  suspect  and  where 
they  had  struggled.  During  this 
search  we  found  a lantern  which  the 
poacher  had  dropped  and  also  the 
pieces  of  Ken’s  light.  These  were 
saved  to  be  taken  to  the  State  Police 
lab. 

When  Ken  showed  us  where  the 
subject  had  fallen,  we  were  sure  it 
would  help.  It  was  a large  patch  of 
briars  and  he— the  subject— would 
surely  be  all  scratched  up,  for  Ken 
had  said  that  he  was  only  wearing  a 
tee  shirt  and  trousers. 

After  searching  the  area  without  ! 
finding  anything  else,  we  decided  to 
call  it  off  until  daylight.  I got  home  at 
5:30  a.m.  Before  going  to  bed,  I had 
to  tell  my  wife  everything  that  had 
happened;  she  was  sitting  at  the  kit- 
chen table  when  I walked  in  the  door.  i 

I crawled  into  bed  about  6 o’clock  I 
and  was  up  again  at  8:30.  A short 
time  later  I received  a call  from  DGP 
Eicholtz.  He  advised  that  the  State 
Police  had  a lead  on  the  out-of-state 
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car  and  they  had  requested  my  assis- 
tance in  the  investigation. 

Shortly  after  10:00  a.m.  I met 
Trooper  Raymond  Solt,  a criminal  in- 
vestigator, and  Trooper  Rodney  Bond 
at  the  Milton  Grove-Rheems  inter- 
change of  Route  283. 

Upon  further  investigation  we 
learned  where  the  suspect  lived  and 
went  to  that  loeation.  As  we  ap- 
proached, Trooper  Solt  pointed  out 
the  subjeet’s  mobile  home.  And  there 
in  the  driveway  was  the  out-of-state 
ear. 

The  subject’s  wife  stated  that  he 
wasn’t  home,  but  that  he  had  been 
home  all  night,  the  previous  night. 
As  we  continued  our  investigation 
and  search,  we  were  advised  that 
another  deer  had  been  found  where 
the  4-point  had  been  shot.  The  sec- 
ond deer  was  a 6-point  buck. 

We  returned  to  the  suspeet’s  resi- 
dence at  2 p.m.  and  found  him  there. 
After  interrogation.  Trooper  Solt 
placed  the  man  under  arrest,  charging 
him  with  suspicion  of  a felony,  and 
also  advised  him  that  I would  be 
bringing  charges  against  him  for  the 
Game  Law  violations. 

I then  assisted  Trooper  Solt  with 
transporting  the  prisoner  to  the  State 
Police  barracks  in  Lancaster  for  fur- 
ther interrogation,  where  he  was 
subsequently  charged  with  aggravated 
assault.  "We  then  took  the  subject 
before  a District  Magistrate  to  be 
formally  charged,  and  at  this  time  we 
were  joined  by  DGP  Ed  Gosnell,  who 
had  cut  his  vacation  short  when  he 
learned  of  the  incident. 

Leaving  the  Magistrate’s  office, 
DGP  Gosnell  and  Trooper  Solt  took 
the  subject  to  his  residence  and  I re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  the  violation. 

After  checking  the  second  deer  and 
loading  it  on  my  truck,  I proceeded  to 
search  along  the  road  for  more  evi- 
dence. I found  a fired  cartridge  case 
almost  immediately,  and  one  of  the 
residents  of  the  area,  who  was  help- 


ing, found  two  more.  They  were 
caliber  243. 

At  this  time  Deputies  Gerry  Brandt 
and  Russ  Steffen  arrived.  We  con- 
tinued the  search  but  found  no  other 
evidence.  We  then  took  the  second 
buck  to  a local  disposal  plant  in  hopes 
of  finding  a bullet.  The  deer  had  a 
wound  in  the  rib  cage  and  there 
didn’t  appear  to  be  an  exit  wound, 
which  meant  the  bullet  was  inside. 

Deputy  Steffen  volunteered  to 
probe  the  carcass,  which  was  now 
badly  bloated.  Nauseous  gas  bubbled 
from  the  bullet  hole  as  we  turned  the 
carcass  and  Russ  looked  for  the  slug. 
Fortunately,  it  was  located  just  be- 
low the  skin  and  didn’t  require 
much  probing.  The  recovered  bullet, 
although  badly  mushroomed,  looked 
very  much  like  caliber  243. 

As  I returned  to  my  headquarters 
it  started  to  rain  heavily.  It  was  near- 
ly 8:00  p.m. 

Admits  Shooting 

I was  advised  a few  days  later 
that  the  subject  had  admitted  shoot- 
ing the  two  deer  and  had  paid  fines 
totaling  $200. 

In  many  ways  this  case  was  not 
unusual.  A significant  amount  of  deer 
poaching  occurs  throughout  the  state, 
and  a certain  percentage  of  the  vio- 
lators are  apprehended  and  fined. 
However,  this  case  was  noticeably 
different  in  important  details.  Not 
only  was  the  shooting  reported  to 
Game  Gommission  personnel  by  local 
sportsmen,  but  a number  of  them  also 
beeame  involved  in  the  search  for  the 
violator,  and  one,  Ken  Bailey,  took 
part  in  the  chase  at  considerable  dan- 
ger to  himself. 

All  of  these  men,  and  Ken  Bailey 
in  particular,  deserve  a vote  of  thanks 
from  law-abiding  sportsmen  every- 
where. The  aggravated  assault  charge 
against  the  Game  Law  violator,  re- 
sulting from  his  fight  with  Bailey,  is 
still  pending  at  this  writing. 
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A New  Pheasant  Stocking  Policy  — Why? 

By  Fred  E.  Hartman,  Dale  E.  Sheffer,  John  J.  Kriz, 
and  William  K.  Shope 


THE  RINGNECKED  PHEASANT,  a native 
of  Asia,  is  Pennsylvania's  most  popular 
gamebird.  Advances  in  stocking  methods 
will  make  him  even  more  plentiful  for 
hunters. 

ONE  OF  THE  principal  objectives 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
missions pheasant  research  project 
has  been  to  evaluate  ringneck  stock- 
ing practices  to  determine  what 
changes  are  needed  in  the  program 
to  provide  the  greatest  benefits  to 
native  pheasant  populations  and  to 
hunters.  During  12  years  of  intensive 
and  extensive  studies,  approximately 
100,000  banded  game-farm  pheasants 
were  released  into  varied  habitats 
and  range  class  types.  After  exam- 
ination of  the  band  return  data, 
sound  recommendations  were  made 
for  the  most  effective  use  of  stocked 
pheasants.  At  the  April  1973  Com- 
mission meeting,  a new  pheasant 
management  (stocking)  policy  was 
adopted  that  followed  the  format  of 
these  recommendations.  For  the  past 
several  years,  improvements  have 
been  made  in  pheasant  stocking  prac- 
tices. These  changes  also  have  been 


incorporated  into  the  new  pheasant 
management  policy. 

The  15.7  million  acres  of  pheasant 
range  in  Pennsylvania  is  categorized 
by  three  types.  Primary  range  com- 
prises 5.3  million  acres.  Approxi- 
mately 60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  pheas- 
ant kill  occurs  in  this  one-third  of 
the  ringneck  range.  Also,  the  majority 
of  pheasant  hunters  seek  cockbirds 
in  this  range  type,  often  creating 
areas  of  high  hunter  density.  Pheas- 
ant populations  in  primary  range  are 
100  percent  the  result  of  natural 
reproduction.  Pheasant  densities,  mea- 
sured in  hens  per  square  mile  in 
winter,  are  40  to  80,  and  frequently 
more— up  to  120  hens  per  square 
mile  in  recent  years. 

Pheasant  densities  in  secondary 
range  (4.5  million  acres)  are  10  to 
39  hens  per  square  mile  in  winter. 
Much  of  the  remainder  of  the  ring- 
neck harvest  (20  to  30  percent)  takes 
place  in  this  range  class.  Stocked 
birds  comprise  about  50  percent  of 
the  kill.  In  tertiary  range  (5.8  mil- 
lion acres ) , the  number  of  hen  pheas- 
ants wintering  per  square  mile  is  0 
to  9.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
pheasant  harvest  occurs  in  third  class 
range.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  kill 
is  comprised  of  stocked  birds  in 
tertiary  range. 

The  specific  items  of  the  new  pheas- 
ant management  policy  are  listed 
in  the  following  text.  Included  with 
each  item  are  the  reasons  for  change 


Fred  E.  Hartman,  the  principal 
author  of  this  article,  is  a wildlife  bi- 
ologist with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  as  are  John  J.  Kriz  and 
William  K.  Shope.  Dale  E.  Sheffer  is 
Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Division  of 
Game  Management. 
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PGC  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGIST  John  Kriz  takes  some  photos  for  his  files  during  the 
stocking  of  pheasants  in  western  Pennsylvania. 


and  the  results  of  research  studies 
that  have  documented  that  these 
changes  will  give  a better  return  to 
the  hunter. 

Spring  Releases  Discontinued 

(1)  Spring  pheasant  releases  will 
be  discontinued  in  all  range  types. 

Reasons:  Spring  stocking  is  not 

productive  in  supplying  more  birds 
to  the  sportsman  and  therefore  is  not 
economically  sound.  Studies  con- 
ducted in  primary  pheasant  range 
showed  the  following  results:  About 
99  percent  of  all  ringnecks  came  from 
natural  reproduction.  Based  on  band 
returns,  only  1.0  to  1.5  percent  of  the 
spring  stocked  roosters  were  harvested 
in  the  fall.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  band  returns  from  road-killed, 
spring-stocked  roosters  yielded  an  al- 
most equal  percentage.  Excluding  the 
few  hunting  season  band  returns, 
many  bands  were  recovered  from  both 
cocks  and  hens  within  two  months 
after  liberation.  This  short  time  in 


the  wild  did  not  enable  the  stocked 
birds  to  contribute  to  reproduction. 
Moreover,  observations  of  marked 
(with  visible  field  tags)  game-farm 
hens  during  the  nesting  season  sug- 
gests that  their  contribution  to  repro- 
duction is  very  low. 

In  second  class  range  it  might  be 
thought  that  spring-stocked  ring- 
necks  would  add  substantially  to  the 
pheasant  population,  but  this  has  been 
found  not  to  be  true.  Even  with  the 
mass-release  of  several  hundred 
pheasants  (mostly  hens)  into  a speci- 
fic area,  game-farm  bird  survival  and 
production  was  low.  In  fact,  almost 
none  of  the  cocks  stocked  in  the 
spring  in  secondary  range  occurred  in 
the  hunter’s  bag. 

In  secondary  range,  as  in  primary 
range,  too  few  birds  live  long  enough 
to  contribute  a significant  amount  of 
young  birds  to  the  pheasant  popula- 
tion. Also,  bird  for  bird,  a greater 
percentage  of  native  hens  had  broods 
than  did  the  stocked  females.  Ap- 
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ONE  OF  THESE  gaudy,  long-tailed  birds 
makes  not  only  an  exciting  challenge  in 
the  field  but  also  a delicious  main  course 
on  the  dining  table. 

parently  many  spring-stocked  birds 
die  from  shock  disease  shortly  after 
being  released.  This  was  noted  by 
finding  a number  of  dead  tagged  birds 
(untouched  by  predators)  near  the 
release  sites.  It  is  evident  that  the 
wild  environment  presents  a foreign 
situation  and  pre-reared  birds  are 
unable  to  cope  with  it. 

Few,  if  any,  native  ringnecks  are 
found  in  third  class  pheasant  range. 
This  range  type  lacks  the  necessary 
habitat  characteristics  of  good  pheas- 
ant range.  Naturally,  no  spring  birds 
should  be  stocked  in  third  class  range 
since  this  range  is  inhospitable  even 
for  wild  birds.  Where  third  class 
range  areas  are  large  enough,  put  and 
take  stocking  is  the  method  to  pro- 
vide birds  for  the  gunner.  Elimina- 
tion of  spring  stocking  will  make 
better  use  of  the  hunters’  dollars  and 
will  channel  game-farm  ringnecks  into 
more  beneficial  stocking  programs. 

( 2 ) In-season  releases  will  be  made 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  hunt- 


ing season.  These  releases  will  be 
confined  to  those  areas  having  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  hunters.  Any 
in-season  releases  made  during  the 
third  week  will  be  in  those  areas 
where  heavy  hunting  pressure  occurs 
throughout  the  season. 

Reasons:  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
provide  additional  pheasants  for  the 
hunter  is  with  in-season  releases.  With 
native  ringnecks,  the  highest  rate  of 
harvest  of  in-season  cocks  occurs 
where  the  hunting  pressure  is  heavi- 
est. Thus,  it  makes  good  sense  to 
stock  more  in-season  cocks  where  the 
hunting  pressure  is  heavy  enough  to 
insure  the  best  use  of  these  birds. 
As  with  all  types  of  pheasant  re- 
leases, the  closer  to  a heavy  pressure 
day  that  in-season  birds  are  put  out, 
the  better  the  harvest  is  on  them.  In- 
season  stockings  on  Fridays  yielded 
better  returns  than  birds  released  on 
other  days,  according  to  band  return 
data.  Thursday  stockings  gave  the 
next  best  returns.  Most  of  the  pheas- 
ant hunting  pressure  occurs  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  season;  pressure  is 
heaviest  the  first  week  and  is  reduced 
markedly  the  second  week.  By  the 
third  week  of  the  regular  small  game 
season,  hunting  pressure  is  quite  light 
in  many  areas. 

Research  banding  studies  demon- 
strated that  harvest  rates  of  pen- 
reared  birds  are  similar  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  season  ( due  to 
Saturday  pressure).  However,  band 
returns  for  the  second  week  do  tend 
to  be  slightly  less.  A noticeable  de- 
crease in  returns  occurs  with  stockings 
made  in  the  third  week  of  the  hunt-  : 
ing  season.  This  decrease  in  harvest  j 
is  15  to  25  percent  less  than  the  i 
second  week.  Exceptions  to  this  oc- 
cur in  those  areas  near  large  popula- 
tion centers  where  pressure  is  heavier 
than  in  more  distant  areas.  In  the 
former  areas,  in-season  stocking  dur- 
ing the  third  week  is  warranted  be- 
cause continuous  heavy  hunting 
pressure  is  available  to  harvest  many 
of  the  roosters.  Results  from  the 
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banding  data  show  that  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  in-season  birds  they 
should  be  stocked  when  hunting  pres- 
sure is  heaviest. 

Eliminate  Chick  Program 

(3)  Day-old  pheasant  chicks  will 
be  provided  to  cooperators  as  late  in 
the  hatching  season  as  possible.  To 
provide  a maximum  return  to  the 
hunter  all  efforts  will  be  made  to  re- 
lease these  pheasants  between  mid- 
October  and  the  end  of  the  second 
week  of  the  small  game  hunting  sea- 
son. 

Reasons:  The  day-old  chick  pro- 
gram as  presently  conducted  does  not 
provide  the  maximum  return  to  hunt- 
ers. Delaying  the  release  period  until 
later  in  the  season  will  yield  a better 
return.  Presently,  these  birds  are  re- 
leased in  August  through  early  Sep- 
tember. Band  returns  from  gunners 
for  this  release  period  are  8 to  12  per- 
cent. The  return  rate  increases  as  the 
release  period  progresses  through  Sep- 
tember and  October.  The  band  return 
rate  of  other  pheasants  released  after 
mid-October  is  20  to  60  percent, 
depending  upon  the  area  into  which 
the  birds  are  released  and  the  amount 
of  hunting  pressure  in  the  area. 

Although  this  change  will  improve 
the  rate  of  return  of  birds  to  hunters, 
it  will  still  be  an  expensive  program 
and  the  return  rate  will  be  no  better 


than  that  of  game-farm  pheasants  re- 
leased prior  to  the  hunting  season. 

The  day-old  pheasant  chick  pro- 
gram has  two  facets.  Facet  one  in- 
volves chicks  raised  by  cooperators 
for  no  monetary  return.  Facet  two 
involves  chicks  raised  by  cooperators 
for  a monetary  return.  That  is,  the 
Game  Commission  pays  the  cooper- 
ator for  each  pheasant  raised  to  12 
weeks  of  age  and  picked  up  for  re- 
lease. Because  of  high  costs  and  low 
returns  on  these  birds,  the  paid  day- 
old  chick  program  will  be  terminated 
in  1977.  This  extension  in  time  has 
been  made  to  allow  cooperators  to 
amortize  their  pen  costs. 

The  elimination  of  the  paid  day-old 
chick  program  does  not  mean  fewer 
birds  for  stocking.  Improved  prop- 
agation methods  to  increase  pheasant 
production  at  the  game  farms  will 
keep  pheasant  stocking  at  as  high  a 
level  as  before. 

Good  Condition  Necessary 

(4)  Purchased  pheasants  from  pri- 
vate propagators  will  not  be  accepted 
if  these  birds  are  not  in  suitable 
physical  condition. 

Reasons:  This  would  be  done  to  in- 
sure that  licensed  buyers  get  the  best 
birds  possible  for  their  money.  Also, 
ringnecks  in  unsuitable  physical  con- 
dition do  not  survive  as  well  as  those 
in  good  shape.  The  increasing  cost 
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of  purchased  pheasants  mandates 
that  the  Game  Commission  obtain 
birds  in  as  good  physical  condition  as 
possible.  Some  examples  of  the  aver- 
age cost  of  one  purchased  bird:  1972— 
$3.03,  1971-$2.92,  and  1963-$1.95. 
These  changes  refleet  an  increase  of 
55  percent  in  10  years.  By  making 
sure  that  ringnecks  purchased  by  the 
Game  Commission  are  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition,  the  hunter  will  get 
the  most  for  his  money. 

Spent  Hen  Pheasants 

(5)  Spent  breeders  (chiefly  hens) 
will  be  held  until  fall  and  then  re- 
leased into  the  hen  harvest  counties. 

Reasons:  Spent  breeders,  mostly 
hen  pheasants,  are  pheasants  used  at 
the  Game  Commission  game  farms 
for  breeding  purposes.  They  produce 
day-old  chicks  and  some  fall  released 
birds.  The  practice  had  been  to  re- 
lease spent  breeders  into  the  wild  in 
June  with  the  expectation  that  some 
of  them  might  produce  a brood.  How- 
ever, this  expectation  is  not  realized. 
Banding  studies  suggest  that  these 
birds,  especially  the  hens,  survive  for 
a shorter  period  of  time  than  do 
spring-stocked  pheasants.  Most  spent 
breeder  hens  are  past  their  egg  laying 
peak  at  time  of  release  (June)  and 
are  in  their  poorest  physical  condition 
because  of  the  rigors  of  egg  laying 
and  the  onset  of  moult.  Plus,  these 
birds  are  faced  with  the  shock  of 
being  released  into  a new  environ- 
ment. Instead  of  stocking  these  birds 
in  the  summer  and  having  them  die 
before  they  can  be  harvested  by  hunt- 
ers, it  makes  more  sense  to  feed  them 
at  the  game  farms  until  fall  and  then 
release  them  into  appropriate  areas 
where  they  can  be  utilized. 

Transfer  of  Wild  Birds 

(6)  The  trapping  and  transfer  of 
wild  pheasants  into  specific  areas  will 
be  increased.  Inasmuch  as  pheasants 
will  not  have  to  be  held  for  spring 
release,  as  in  the  past,  one  trapping 
crew  from  each  pheasant  farm  will 
trap  as  many  birds  as  possible  at  ap- 


propriate locations  each  trapping 
season.  These  pheasants  will  be  re- 
leased into  areas  pre-selected  by  the 
Division  of  Game  Management. 

Reasons:  The  trapping  of  game 
animals  in  areas  where  they  are  plen- 
tiful (and  often  unhuntable)  and  re- 
leasing them  into  areas  devoid  of  the 
species,  but  having  suitable  habitat, 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
self-sufficient  populations  with  some 
wildlife  species.  Outstanding  suc- 
cess using  this  technique  has  been 
achieved  with  the  wild  turkey.  The 
trap  and  transfer  technique  with  wild 
pheasants  has  been  effected  in  several 
Pennsylvania  locations  with  promising 
results.  After  much  study  and  experi- 
mentation with  different  strains  of 
pheasants  and  mass-releases  of  game- 
farm  birds,  it  is  evident  that  the  best 
potential  for  establishing  ring-necked 
pheasant  populations  in  areas  pres- 
ently devoid  of  birds  but  apparently 
suitable  is  by  the  relocation  of  wild 
pheasants.  Areas  have  been  selected 
in  all  Field  Divisions  in  the  state  in 
which  this  potential  management  tool 
can  be  employed. 

Items  2 and  4 became  effective  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  Items  1,  3,  5,  and  6 
will  become  effective  at  their  appro- 
priate time,  beginning  in  January 
1974. 

With  the  costs  of  goods,  materials, 
and  services  skyrocketing,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Game  Commission 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  its 
game-farm  pheasants.  As  an  example 
of  soaring  costs,  the  price  of  pheasant 
breeder  feed  increased  from  $81.85 
per  ton  in  1972  to  $130.71  per  ton  in 
1973,  an  increase  of  approximately  60 
percent  in  one  year.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  price  of  pheasant  feed 
will  increase  again  in  1974.  With  this 
new  pheasant  management  policy,  the 
Game  Commission  is  attempting  to 
keep  expenditures  at  a minimum, 
maintain  pheasant  stocking  at  a maxi- 
mum, and  Carry  out  these  goals  in  the 
manner  which  will  assure  hunters  the 
most  benefits  possible. 
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FAILING  TO  JUMP  THE  FENCE,  THE  buck  decided  to  go  underneath,  but  succeeded 
only  in  getting  his  antlers  caught  in  the  wire  mesh  . . . 


The  Shot  Not  Taken 

By  Randen  N.  Wright 


I MIGHT  AS  WELL  begin  by  pub- 
licly acknowledging  something 
that  my  family  and  hunting  friends 
have  claimed  for  years:  I’m  not  a 
very  successful  hunter.  Such  an  ack- 
nowledgment does  not  come  easy, 
but  nine  years  of  near  misses,  empty 
game  bags,  and  unfilled  deer  tags 
have  forced  me  to  concede  the  argu- 
ment. 

Even  now  my  concession  is  con- 
ditional, depending  upon  the  standard 
I used  for  measuring  accomplishment. 

1 Unfortunately,  the  consensus  among 
1 most  hunters  is  that  success  is  meat 
1 in  the  pot  and  antlers  on  the  wall. 

I’m  afraid  I’ve  been  eating  other 
I people’s  meat  from  the  pot  and  hang- 
I ing  my  hat  on  antlers  I never  saw  in 
I the  woods. 

Actually  my  reputation,  or  lack  of 
I one,  began  in  my  very  first  year  of 
^ hunting.  Like  many  hunters  I ap- 


proached the  ladder  of  hunting  suc- 
cess at  age  12.  By  the  first  day  of 
buck  season  my  feet  were  just  be- 
coming adjusted  to  the  starting  rung. 
Then  suddenly,  one  day  and  seven 
shots  later,  I had  missed  three  bucks 
and  descended  so  far  down  the  ladder 
I could  barely  see  my  starting  point. 
I have  regained  a few  rungs  since 
that  time,  but  the  climb  has  been 
begrudgingly  slow  and  steeped  in 
ridicule. 

The  following  Saturday  I was 
granted  one  more  chance  to  redeem 
myself.  By  that  time  I realized  that 
my  earlier  shots  missed  because  I 
had  been  more  concerned  about 
shooting  my  gun  than  aiming.  So 
this  time  I took  my  time,  aimed  care- 
fully, and  missed  again. 

Since  that  action-packed  first  sea- 
son of  eight  years  ago  I have  killed 
three  .bucks— a 3-point,  a 4-point,  and 
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a spike.  But  for  some  reason  these  go 
unmentioned  unless  I bring  them  up, 
and  I stopped  doing  that  several 
years  ago  because  they  are  always 
discounted  as  feeble  defense. 

But  enough  history.  That  infamous 
first  season  provided  entertainment  at 
my  expense  for  years,  but  I finally 
succeeded  in  diminishing  its  effect. 
During  the  1970  season  my  nickname 
changed  from  “Deadeye”  to  “the  Hap- 
less Hunter.”  Jhe  incident  for  which 
I am  now  labeled  occurred  during  the 
final  day  of  that  season  and  is,  I be- 
lieve, a question  of  hunting  ethics. 
For  that  reason  I submit  it  to  the 
judgment  of  GAME  NEWS  readers. 
My  local  peers  have  already  adjudged 
me  a victim  of  my  own  mercy. 

Last  Effort 

On  that  final  day  I was  hunting 
with  friends  in  the  Trough  Creek 
Valley  of  Huntingdon  County.  We 
disbanded  at  lunchtime  to  try  our 
individual  luck,  so  I decided  to  make 
my  last  effort  on  a Game  Lands  nearer 
my  home. 

Rounding  a curve  at  the  north  end 
of  the  valley,  I was  trying  to  decide 
the  best  way  to  invest  the  waning 
hours  of  the  season.  Then,  as  if  an 
answer  to  my  problem,  five  deer  came 
running  off  a pine  slope  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road.  Sure  enough,  one 
of  them  had  horns.  They  barely 
cleared  his  ears,  but  a man  of  my 
reputation  can’t  be  choosy,  especially 
on  the  last  day. 

I pulled  off  the  road,  turned  off  the 
ignition  and  got  out,  gun  in  one  hand 
and  shells  in  the  other.  A large  field 
lay  along  the  road,  and  I actually  felt 
confident  I could  connect  with  the 
buck  once  I saw  him  through  the 
scope  of  my  308  Savage. 

I calculated  the  legal  distance  from 
the  road  as  I ran— 25  long  steps  and 
two  for  good  measure— and  shoved 
two  shells  into  the  clip  as  I came  to 
a stop.  I closed  the  action  and  looked 
to  see  how  far  across  the  field  the 
deer  had  gone. 


Moving? 

Be  sure  to  send  change  of  ad- 
dress to  GAME  NEWS  Circula- 
tion Department,  P.  O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Send  both 
new  and  old  addresses;  allow  six 
weeks  for  processing. 


All  this  took  place  in  a couple  of 
seconds,  but  to  my  amazement  the 
field  was  empty.  Then,  glancing 
around,  I saw  why.  The  deer  had 
curved  around  in  a different  direc- 
tion. At  the  far  edge,  the  field  dipped 
downward  steeply,  then  rose  suddenly 
to  meet  a six-foot  fence.  Confronted 
with  this  unexpected  obstacle,  they 
became  a frantic  huddle  of  churning 
legs  and  surging  bodies.  In  no  partic- 
ular order  they  repeatedly  tried  to 
leap  the  fence  and  rebounded  in 
sprawling  postures  of  unsuccess.  It 
must  have  been  quite  embarrassing  to 
creatures  of  such  reputed  grace  to 
end  up  this  way. 

This  continued  for  several  of  the 
longest  seconds  1 have  ever  experi- 
enced. One  old  doe  finally  did  jump 
halfway  over,  then  executed  a for- 
ward roll  from  the  top  of  the  fence 
to  reach  the  other  side. 

About  that  time  the  buck  appeared 
momentarily  on  the  near  side  of  the 
group.  Failing  to  jump  the  fence,  he 
decided  to  go  underneath,  but  suc- 
ceeded only  in  getting  his  antlers 
caught  in  the  wire  mesh.  By  that  time 
the  remaining  deer  had  given  up  and 
started  back  up  the  bank. 

This  left  the  young  buck  complete- 
ly alone,  in  unobstructed  view,  locked 
in  desperate  struggle  with  the  fence. 
My  friends,  by  their  own  acknowledg- 
ment, would  have  regarded  this  as  a 
divine  auspice.  But  I am  cursed  with 
scruples  and  compassion  overruled. 
My  earlier  amusement  had  long  since 
turned  to  sympathy. 

After  perhaps  thirty  seconds  of 
violent  struggle,  the  buck  managed 
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to  free  his  meager  rack  and  raced 
away  after  the  does.  No  doubt  he 
vowed  never  to  grow  another  rack 
of  antlers  if  he  could  just  live  to  shed 
that  scanty  first  set. 

Well,  that’s  the  shot  not  taken. 
A friend  afterward  suggested  it  might 
be  illegal  to  shoot  a deer  in  such  a 
predicament  {It’s  not— Ed.),  but  I do 
not  offer  that  argument  in  my  defense. 
Since  I did  not  know  of  any  possible 
restriction,  the  question  for  me  was 
one  of  conscience,  not  legality. 

I hunt  for  pleasure  and  I would  not 
have  gotten  any  from  a kill  under 
those  circumstances.  However,  I must 


admit  that  day  has  been  the  object 
of  more  retrospection  than  any  of 
the  bucks  I did  kill.  In  some  respects 
that  incident  offered  an  opportunity 
similar  to  the  shooting  of  a treed 
coon,  and  I have  no  qualms  about 
that.  Still,  if  that  buck  had  been 
held  to  the  fence  by  a trophy  rack, 
I believe  my  decision  would  have 
been  the  same. 

Somehow  I believe  the  answer  lies 
in  a deep-seated  respect  for  the  ma- 
jestic dignity  of  the  whitetail  deer,  a 
respect  that  demands  fair  play  and 
marks  anything  less  as  a cheap  vic- 
tory. 


in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Gun  Digest  Treasury,  4th  ed.,  edited  by  John  T.  Amber,  352  pp.  $5.95. 
The  best  from  25  years  of  GUN  DIGEST.  Black  Powder  Gun  Digest,  edited 
by  Toby  Bridges,  288  pp.,  $5.95.  A complete  guide  to  muzzleloading  guns 
and  shooting.  The  Gun  Digest  Book  of  Knives,  by  B.  R.  Hughes  and  Jack 
Lewis,  288  pp.,  $5.95.  An  in-depth  study  of  one  of  man's  oldest  and  most 
useful  tools.  Law  Enforcement  Handgun  Digest,  by  Dean  Grennell  and 
Mason  Williams,  320  pp.,  $5.95.  A guide  to  the  selection  and  use  of  all 
police  weapons.  Hunter’s  Digest,  edited  by  Erwin  A.  Bauer,  320  pp.,  $6.95. 
Expert  advice  on  worldwide  hunting.  Military  Small  Arms  of  the  20th 
Century,  by  Ian  Hogg  and  John  Weeks,  unpaginated,  $7.95.  An  illustrated, 
technical  review  of  the  world’s  small-caliber  firearms.  All  of  these  informa- 
tive, large-format,  paperbound  books  are  available  from  Digest  Books,  Inc., 
540  Frontage  Rd.,  Northfield,  III.  60093. 

The  Hunter’s  Handbook,  by  Jerome  J.  Knap,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  10017,  1973,  186  pp.,  $7.95.  Information 
from  a Canadian  wildlife  biologist  on  the  major  species  of  North  American 
game — where  to  find  it,  how  to  hunt  it — with  good  suggestions  on  guns 
and  related  equipment. 

The  Complete  Wildfowler,  by  Grits  Gresham,  Winchester  Press,  460  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  City  10022,  1973,  294  pp.,  $8.95.  Gresham,  one  of  the 
: country’s  top  outdoor  writers,  has  been  hunting  ducks  and  geese  over  most 
' of  the  continent  for  more  than  a quarter-century.  He’s  distilled  much  of 
what  he’s  learned  into  this  volume — a practical  book  for  practical  hunters. 

Golden  Shadows,  Flying  Hooves,  by  George  B.  Schallar,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
I Inc.,  201  E.  50th  St,  New  York  City  10022,  1973,  287  pp.,  $8.95.  The 
6 personal  story  behind  Schaller’s  scientific  studies  of  the  great  predators 
of  Africa’s  Tanzanian  plains,  where  for  three  years  he  intimately  observed 
' the  daily  lives  of  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  cheetah,  the  hyena  and  the  wild 
dog.  Fascinating  reading. 
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How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Role  . . . No.  II 

Heroic  Struggle  to  Stop  the  Violators 

By  Seth  Gordon 


IN  THE  INITIAL  installment  of  this 
series  of  articles  we  explained  how 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
early  in  its  experience  settled  con- 
flicts within  and  learned  how  to  pre- 
sent a united  front  to  the  public  on 
dtal  issues.  Over  the  intervening 
77  years  this  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
the  basic  strengths  of  the  agency,  and 
bas  given  it  a unique  status  among 
its  peers  in  other  states. 

Another  basic  cornerstone  which  we 
merely  mentioned  in  passing  has  been 
the  avoidance  of  involvement  in  parti- 
san politics. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Game  Commission  were 
concerned  only  with  solving  terribly 
difficult  problems;  they  studiously 
avoided  becoming  politically  involved. 

During  that  period,  U.S.  Senator 
Boies  Penrose  was  the  titular  head 
of  the  party  in  power.  When  some 
of  his  co-workers  sought  assistance  in 
obtaining  favors  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission, by  coercion  or  otherwise,  he 
would  merely  suggest  that  they  see 
his  Brother  Charlie  (Dr.  Charles  B. ), 
because  that  was  one  of  his  major 
interests,  and  invariably  that  ended 
the  matter. 

The  lessons  learned  during  those 
pioneer  days  are  still  being  adhered 
to,  and  this  is  one  public  agency  that 
has  been  singularly  free  of  partisan 
politics  throughout  the  years. 

The  early  years  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s operations  were  filled  with 
frustrations,  as  the  annual  reports  of 
that  period  will  testify.  While  the 
Legislature  had  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  for 
improved  laws  governing  seasons,  bag 
limits,  penal  provisions,  etc.,  there 
was  no  money  available  to  employ 


administrative  or  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  game  law 
enforcement,  sheriffs  and  constables 
were  empowered  to  enforce  the  game 
laws.  But  it  was  a rare  occasion 
when  any  of  them  exercised  their  au- 
thority. The  law  was  generally  being 
ignored,  except  by  real  sportsmen. 

The  Game  Commission  was  given 
authority  to  appoint  men  to  enforce 
the  law,  but  there  was  no  money  to 
pay  them. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion, the  Legislature  was  persuaded 
to  enact  laws  under  which  the  officers 
so  appointed  covdd  receive  one-half 
the  penalty  imposed  upon  convicted 
violators.  Penalties  for  each  type  of 
violation  were  fixed  in  the  law,  as 
they  still  are  today  in  Pennsylvania, 
so  that  if  a violator  was  convicted  of 
killing  a ruffed  grouse  out  of  season 
or  over  the  limit  the  officer  knew  in 
advance  that  he  would  receive  $12.50 
for  his  services,  provided  the  violator 
did  not  sit  it  out  in  jail. 

Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus 

We  mentioned  in  last  month’s  ar- 
ticle that  Doctor  Joseph  Kalbfus  be- 
came the  Secretary  of  the  Game 
Commission,  and  the  Chief  Game 
Protector,  on  July  7,  1898.  So  that 
GAME  NEWS  readers  may  fully  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  this  ap- 
pointment to  the  future  success  of  the 
Commission’s  operations,  we  shall  di- 
gress to  tell  them  something  about 
this  most  unusual  public  servant. 

Doctor  Kalbfus  was  the  son  of  a 
minister.  When  a lad  of  16  he  was 
about  to  run  away  and  join  the  Union 
Army  as  a drummer  boy,  but  his 
father  convinced  him  it  would  be  far 
more  interesting  to  go  to  Colorado 
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and  live  with  the  father’s  cousin  on 
a ranch,  help  fight  off  Indians,  hunt, 
trap,  and  enjoy  the  frontier  life  until 
he  got  a bit  older.  He  was  intrigued 
with  the  idea,  went  to  Colorado,  be- 
came an  expert  outdoorsman,  learned 
to  shoot  with  either  hand,  and  literally 
grew  up  in  the  Great  West. 

When  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania 
he  read  law  with  his  older  brother, 
was  admitted  to  the  Carbon  County 
bar,  and  with  his  brother  defended 
some  of  the  Molly  Maguires  . . . who 
were  convicted  and  hanged.  That 
soured  him  on  the  practice  of  law. 

Next  he  became  a federal  revenue 
agent  in  the  hard  coal  region,  rode  a 
highwheeled  bike,  carried  a pistol  on 
each  side  to  defend  himself,  and 
dressed  conspicuously  so  his  enemies 
could  easily  spot  him. 

After  a stint  with  that  responsi- 
bility, he  became  a clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Harris- 
burg, where  he  did  his  own  assigned 
work  and  often  that  of  some  associ- 
ates. 

Finally  he  decided  to  become  a 
dentist,  went  to  Philadelphia  Dental 
College,  was  graduated  and  returned 
to  Harrisburg  to  set  up  shop  and  earn 


AS  A YOUNGSTER,  Kalbfus  went  to  Colo- 
rado, became  an  expert  outdoorsman, 
learned  to  shoot  with  either  hand  and 
literally  grew  up  in  the  Great  West. 


a living  for  himself  and  family.  It  is 
reported  that  he  soon  developed  a 
fine  clientele,  and  was  doing  very 
well. 

But  that  experience  in  the  Old  West 
still  pulled  on  him.  And  when  his 
friend  James  H.  Warden,  a member 
of  the  Game  Commission,  suggested 
that  this  agency  needed  a man  of  his 
experience  and  ability  as  Secretary  on 
a part-time  basis  until  they  could  get 
funds  to  pay  him  a salary,  he  agreed 
to  accept  if  the  Commission  so  ap- 
pointed him,  which  it  did. 

One-Half  of  Fines 

The  understanding  was  that  he 
would  receive  one-half  of  any  fines 
collected  in  cases  brought  by  him. 

Then  began  a whole  new  era  for 
the  Game  Commission.  Doctor  Kalb- 
fus worked  in  his  dental  practice  by 
day,  and  at  night  handled  correspon- 
dence and  other  matters  for  the  Game 
Commission. 

In  those  days  the  railroads  issued 
free  passes  to  state  employes,  and 
Doctor  Kalbfus  often  made  extended 
trips  into  remote  sections  of  the  state, 
either  in  cooperation  with  Joseph  Ber- 
rier.  Game  Protector  who  resided  in 
Harrisburg,  or  on  his  own  in  pursuit 
of  known  violators  of  the  Game  Law. 
Sometimes  they  ran  out  of  funds  and 
had  to  take  the  next  train  back  to 
Harrisburg  to  recoup.  “Sometimes,” 
the  doctor  told  me,  “we  were  so  low 
on  cash  that  between  us  we  had  bare- 
ly enough  to  buy  and  divide  a large 
sandwich  before  taking  the  train 
home.” 

This  arrangement  continued  for  the 
first  six  years  of  Doctor  Kalbfus’  em- 
ployment before  the  Legislature  pro- 
vided funds  for  a meager  salary.  He 
then  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the 
work  of  the  Game  Commission.  He 
did  much  of  the  pioneering  work  re- 
quired until  his  untimely  death  15 
years  later  in  a railroad  crossing  acci- 
dent in  Warren  County  on  August  10, 
1919.  Both  he  and  Woody  Kelly,  Field 
Superintendent  of  the  Commission, 
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were  killed  in  that  accident. 

The  unusual  background  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  innate  ability  and 
dedication  of  Doctor  Kalbfus,  became 
available  at  a most  fortuitous  time  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  its  program.  During  his  tenure  a 
number  of  the  basic  philosophies  and 
programs  of  today  had  their  begin- 
ning. Among  them  were: 

(1)  Fair  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  Game  Laws,  including 
field  settlements  for  violations  and 
reduction  in  penalties  where  wildlife 
is  killed  by  mistake; 

( 2 ) Diligent  protection  of  song  and 
insectivorous  birds; 

(3)  Establishment  of  the  world 
famous  State  Game  Refuge  sys- 
tem, surrounded  by  public  hunting 
grounds,  and  restocking  shot-out  areas 
with  deer; 

(4)  Initial  steps  in  establishing  the 
public  hunting  grounds  system 
(through  leasing,  later  by  purchase); 
and 

(5)  Initial  steps  to  restore  the  wild 
turkey,  and  the  stocking  of  ring- 
necked pheasants. 

What  brought  about  these  programs 
will  be  dealt  with  in  later  articles, 
but  for  now  let’s  take  note  of  a glar- 
ing example  of  unbiased,  impartial 
Game  Law  administration. 

The  Doctor’s  son,  Ned,  was  a cadet 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  He  took 
two  of  his  friends  to  the  old  family 
homestead  of  his  mother  in  Bradford 
County  for  a hunt.  Upon  his  return 
to  Harrisburg  the  following  conversa- 
tion ensued: 

“Well,  Ned,”  asked  the  Doctor, 
“how  did  the  hunt  go  and  what  did 
you  kill?” 

“We  had  a royal  time,”  responded 


Ned,  “and  Aunt  Sarah  fed  us  as 
though  we  were  royalty.  Yes,  and  we 
killed  all  the  squirrels  and  grouse  we 
wanted,  and  I killed  a big  cottontail 
rabbit  which  we  ate.” 

“Ned,”  gasped  the  Doctor,  “the  rab- 
bit season  does  not  open  until  next 
week.  You  have  violated  the  Game 
Law  I am  sworn  to  enforce.” 

“But,  Dad,  nobody  knows  anything 
about  it  but  the  boys.  Aunt  Sarah  and 
me,”  responded  the  future  Admiral  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  “and  we  ate 
the  evidence.  So  what?” 

“Yes,  my  boy,”  repfied  the  Doctor, 
“but  now  I know  about  it,  and  the 
law  says  you  owe  me  a penalty  of  $10 
for  killing  a rabbit  out  of  season. 
There  is  no  exception  for  relatives  or 
friends.  You  pay  me  the  $10  out  of 
your  allowance  for  use  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  I’ll  keep  half  as  my 
share  under  the  law.” 

The  young  cadet  had  learned  a 
lesson  he  never  forgot,  and  when 
Commissioner  John  M.  Phillips  re- 
lated this  story  at  the  dedication  of 
the  plaque  for  Doctor  Kalbfus  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda,  Admiral  Edward  C. 
Kalbfus  stepped  forward  and  con- 
firmed it.  He  said  that  experience 
not  only  served  him  in  good  stead 
over  the  many  intervening  years  as  a 
Navy  officer,  but  best  illustrated  the 
absolutely  fair  and  unbiased  manner 
in  which  his  father  had  administered 
the  Game  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Unbiased  Policy 

While  this  episode  took  place  quite 
a few  years  before  this  writer  became 
an  understudy  to  the  good  doctor,  he 
took  delight  in  recounting  it  upon 
occasion.  This  absolutely  unbiased 
policy  was  always  observed.  Every 
violator  got  treated  fairly  and,  where 
merited,  with  compassion,  but  never 
an  instance  of  looking  the  other  way 
when  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Game  Laws  had  been  violated. 

There  were  occasions  when  Doctor 
Kalbfus  could  be  generous,  too.  One 
of  those  took  place  some  time  after 
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the  incident  mentioned  above.  An- 
other of  America’s  great  conserva- 
tionists became  indirectly  involved. 

Reliable  information  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Doctor  Kalbfus  that  a 
wealthy  group  of  hunters,  all  nonresi- 
dents, were  in  the  habit  of  killing 
enormous  numbers  of  ruffed  grouse  in 
the  Poconos  and  shipping  them  to 
their  homes  in  a neighboring  state. 
The  bag  limit  meant  nothing  to  them. 
They  were  above  the  law— or  so  they 
thought. 

Doctor  Kalbfus  managed  to  be  at 
the  railway  junction,  through  which 
they  had  to  go,  when  one  of  their 
shipments  of  grouse  was  due  to  pass 
through.  He  intercepted  a shipment 
of  two  large  trunks  filled  with  ruffed 
grouse,  in  charge  of  an  old  servant. 
As  the  local  residents  gathered  about 
to  see  what  was  happening,  the  doc- 
tor realized  he  had  far  more  evidence 
than  was  necessary  to  serve  his  needs. 
He  began  passing  out  braces  of  grouse 
to  the  bystanders,  who  were  amazed 
and  delighted  to  be  in  on  such  an 
unusual  giveaway. 

After  he  had  disposed  of  the  un- 
needed evidence,  Doctor  Kalbfus  took 
the  custodial  servant  to  a nearby 
hotel  lobby  and  asked  him  to  watch 
over  his  little  black  satchel  while  he 
went  down  to  the  nearby  magistrate 
to  attend  to  some  legal  business.  Be- 
fore he  left  the  hotel  he  confidentially 
told  the  hotel  owner  what  he  was 
doing. 

"No,  Sir!" 

The  outgoing  train  connection  left 
some  time  for  maneuvering.  The  hotel 
proprietor  quietly  went  over  to  the 
old  servant  and  suggested  that  he  take 
his  ticket  and  get  on  that  outgoing 
train.  The  old  fellow  shook  his  head 
and  said,  “No,  sir!  That  nice  old 
gentleman  told  me  to  watch  this  va- 
lise, and  I’m  goin’  to  stay,  jail  or  no 
jail.” 

To  the  doctor’s  surprise,  he  found 
the  old  fellow  sitting  where  he  had 
left  him,  diligently  watching  that 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  programs  of  the 
Game  Commission  was  restoring  the  wild 
turkey.  This  species  is  now  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's top  gamebirds. 

small  black  bag.  So  he  took  him  to 
the  magistrate,  swore  out  another 
warrant,  had  the  servant  plead  guilty 
to  the  unlawful  possession  of  the 
grouse,  and  suggested  that  the  mag- 
istrate suspend  the  sentence  (whether 
he  had  the  legal  right  to  do  so  or  not ) , 
which  he  gladly  did. 

Then  Doctor  Kalbfus  paid  the  costs 
out  of  his  own  pocket  and  got  the 
man  back  to  the  railroad  in  time  to 
catch  the  outgoing  train.  And  upon 
his  return  to  Harrisburg  he  set  in 
motion  a series  of  events  that  became 
a first  in  Game  Law  enforcement. 

After  conferring  with  our  governor, 
he  made  an  appointment  to  see  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  then  governor  of  New  York 
State.  Teddy  listened  to  Doctor  Kalb- 
fus’ story  and  agreed  that  cheaters 
such  as  these  grouse  killers  should  be 
severely  punished.  He  even  agreed 
to  honor  a request  for  extradition  of 
the  culprits,  an  unheard  of  step  in- 
volving a summary  conviction  case, 
should  that  become  necessary. 

Then  Governor  Roosevelt  inquired 
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as  to  the  identity  of  the  violators.  He 
was  flabbergasted!  “Doctor  Kalbfus,” 
he  said,  “you  may  not  know  it  but 
those  Tuxedo  Park  residents  are 
among  my  strongest  supporters.  But 
if  guilty  they  deserve  to  be  punished. 
Give  me  a few  days  and  I’ll  phone 
you  in  Harrisburg.” 

True  to  his  promise,  Teddy  phoned 
two  days  later  to  say:  “Those  friends 
of  mine  are  guilty,  and  if  you  will  give 
me  some  idea  as  to  the  possible  maxi- 
mum fine  I’ll  see  that  their  attorney 
appears  before  your  magistrate  and 
pleads  guilty  for  his  clients.” 

And  that’s  a sample  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Game  Law  was  enforced. 


with  compassion  for  the  unintentional 
or  innocent  violator  and  severe  pun- 
ishment for  those  cheaters  who  knew 
better  but  thought  they  could  get  off 
because  of  their  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  success  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  over  the  interven- 
ing years  has  been  due  in  large  mea- 
sure to  its  strict  adherance  to  the 
basic  principles  thus  established.  And 
Teddy  Roosevelt  deserves  his  share 
of  the  credit  for  helping  to  bring 
about  a record  of  respect  for  the 
Game  Law  in  Pennsylvania  that  has 
been  the  envy  of  many  other  states 
for  decades. 


Where  the  ‘Protectionist’^  Money  Goes 

Protectionist  organizations  representing  certain  damp-eyed  friends  of  fish, 
fowl  and  furry  things  are  often  seen  appealing  for  funds  in  the  major  news- 
papers. As  a rule,  they  claim  to  be  hard  at  work  doing  meaningful  things 
to  stop  “animal  suffering”  and  to  protect  “endangered  species.”  Actually, 
in  many  cases  their  chief  effect  is  to  foul  up  professional  wildlife  manage- 
ment. As  to  where  the  money  really  goes,  some  have  had  doubts. 

Now,  from  no  less  reputable  a source  than  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
comes  word  of  where  the  money  collected  by  at  least  one  such  outfit  doesn't 
go.  Perhaps  predictably,  the  lion’s  share  doesn't  go  to  the  lion,  and  the  bear 
isn’t  getting  rich  either.  The  following  is  a direct  quote  from  “The  Brief,” 
published  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Lubbock,  Texas: 

“An  organization  calling  itself  the  Animal  Protection  Institute  of  America 
advertised  in  the  New  York  Times,  soliciting  ten-dollar  contributions  to  help 
eliminate  the  ‘grisly  death’  through  steel  traps,  etc.,  that  living  creatures, 
especially  bears,  are  subjected  to.  The  organization  is  located  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.  However,  the  Sacramento  Better  Business  Bureau  reports  that  in  a 
fund-raising  drive  for  the  organization,  $167,000  was  raised,  but  only  $15,000, 
or  nine  percent,  went  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institute.  The  Bureau  has 
pointed  out  that  interesting  fact  to  the  copy  acceptance  department  of  the 
Times.” 


Yankee  Sharpshooters 

American  marksmen  are  the  best  in  the  world  on  the  basis  of  performance 
in  Olympic  competition.  U.S.  sharpshooters  have  captured  more  gold,  silver 
and  bronze  medals  than  their  counterparts  from  any  other  nation,  including 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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Although  success  was  never  the  main  ingredient  in  making  our 
hunts  memorable,  a full  bag  of  ringnecks  each  opening  day  was  something 
both  Dad  and  I looked  forward  to.  Little  did  we  realize  that  this  year 
a strange  twist  would  bring  us  a . . . 

FAIR  TRADE 

By  Tom  Fegely 


DAD  SHOWS  quail  taken  home  from  a 
pheasant  hunt. 


1 GLANCED  at  the  hands  of  my 
Timex  as  I pulled  into  the  edge 
of  the  field  and  turned  off  the  ig- 
nition. Only  fifteen  more  minutes 
until  the  opening  of  small  game  sea- 
son a few  years  back,  and  it  was 
raining  the  proverbial  cats  and  dogs. 

As  I poured  a cup  of  coffee,  I 
thought  of  the  first  times  I’d  hunted 
these  same  fields.  Some  years  in 
standing  corn,  other  times  cut  and 
occasionally  grown  over  with  golden- 
rod  and  other  weeds.  Dad’s  hound 
Penny,  now  long  gone,  had  a field  day 


chasing  rabbits  and  ringnecks  through 
the  corn  and  in  and  out  of  the  fence- 
rows  of  what  has  always  been  known 
as  “the  Rentzheimer  property,”  even 
though  the  land  has  changed  hands 
since  the  death  of  the  original  owner. 
Other  hunts  of  other  years  passed 
quickly  through  my  mind.  Rain  dis- 
torted my  view  and  the  hot  coffee 
steamed  the  windshield,  as  if  to 
further  cloud  my  memories. 

Dad,  who  had  driven  up  behind  me, 
hopped  into  the  front  seat  next  to  me 
and  jolted  my  mind  back  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

“How’s  about  this  weather?”  he 
mused,  wiping  his  window  clear.  In 
the  ensuing  minutes  we  made  hasty 
plans  for  the  hunt,  knowing  full  well 
where  we’d  be  heading.  Our  only  al- 
lowances were  made  in  consideration 
for  where  the  game  would  likely  be 
hiding  on  such  a foul  day. 

At  9 o’clock  we  locked  the  car, 
loaded  up  and  started  out  across  the 
soggy  field.  Mud  caked  our  boots 
within  the  first  few  steps  as  raindrops 
spotted  my  glasses  and  ran  down  my 
neck.  In  a few  minutes  we’d  reached 
the  edge  of  the  woodlot.  The  cut 
cornfield  we’d  just  come  through  of- 
fered little  shelter  and  we  decided  to 
hunt  the  woods  and  weed  fields  first. 

The  dense  underbrush  added  to  the 
problems  of  keeping  my  glasses  clean, 
and  in  short  order  drenched  my  can- 
vas suit.  A shot  boomed  soggily  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fencerow  in  the 
standing  com  and  two  hen  pheasants 
sped  over  my  head.  The  rain  kept 
coming. 

I’m  not  a pessimist,  but  I didn’t  see 
much  future  in  hunting  under  these 
conditions.  If  anything  did  go  out, 
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I most  likely  wouldn’t  be  able  to  draw 
a bead  on  it  anyway.  Every  few  feet 
I wiped  the  glasses  with  my  handker- 
chief. We  looped  the  woodlot, 
combed  the  edges,  and  within  the 
hour  were  back  at  the  end  of  the 
muddy  field.  Except  for  seeing  the 
two  hens,  the  first  hour  had  been 
anything  but  eventful.  I thought  of 
times  when  both  Dad  and  I had  tail- 
feathers  sticking  from  our  coats  by 
now.  Today  would  be  an  exception. 

“Whaddya  say  we  go  back  to  the 
house,”  I said.  “We’ll  change  clothes 
and  get  some  coffee.  Maybe  by  then 
this  stuff  will  let  up.”  Dad  nodded. 
Limeport  and  home  were  only  five 
minutes  away  and  in  no  time  at  all 
we  could  be  back  if  the  rain  stopped. 

Hunched  so  as  to  not  get  any  more 
water  down  our  necks,  we  headed 
back  toward  the  car.  Once  again  our 
boots  hung  heavy  with  mud. 

We  talked  of  the  weather,  the  shots 
heard  earlier  and  of  past  hunts  as  we 
trod  toward  the  car.  Looking  neither 
left  nor  right,  except  for  an  occasional 
glance  forward,  our  heads  down  and 
shoulders  up,  we  must  have  seemed 
the  picture  of  dejection. 

A lone  hunter  stood  behind  my  car, 
seemingly  watching  the  fencerow  to 
his  right.  As  we  got  closer  he  walked 
across  the  road  and  into  the  field  on 
the  other  side. 

For  some  unknown  reason  I glanced 
toward  Dad.  “Look  out!”  I shouted. 

Dad  wheeled  and  saw  the  giant 
buck  bearing  down  on  us  at  full 
steam.  Raising  his  Parker  double 
above  his  head,  he  yelled  something 
unintelligible  at  the  frightened  deer. 
The  buck  was  so  intent  on  getting 
away  from  the  hunters  who  had 
spooked  him  that  he  hadn’t  even 
noticed  us.  As  he  veered  left  I counted 
8 points  on  his  rack.  Steam  shot  from 
his  nostrils  with  each  leap.  In  a mat- 
ter of  seconds  he  reached  the  thick 
overgrown  treeline  and  disappeared, 
never  once  slowing  down  as  he  passed 
through  and  into  the  standing  com  on 
the  other  side. 


As  my  eyes  tried  to  focus  through 
rain-streaked  glasses,  I thought  I no- 
ticed another  movement  on  the 
ground  in  the  exact  spot  where  the 
buck  had  disappeared.  I ran  forward 
to  try  to  see  better.  It  was  then  that 
the  air  and  ground  seemed  to  explode 
with  . . . QUAIL! 

They  kept  coming,  thirty  or  forty 
of  them.  Some  ran  along  the  fence- 
row  and  others  burst  into  the  air.  I 
was  the  first  to  regain  what  httle  com- 
posure I had.  I shot  once— and  two 
birds  fell!  Dad,  also  caught  by  sur- 
prise, raised  and  fired.  His  bird  stuck 
in  the  very  top  of  a taU  sapling.  The 
sound  of  the  shots  sent  more  birds  into 
the  air.  Dad  fired  again,  this  time 
scoring  two  quail  on  a single  shot  as 
I’d  done.  My  Remington  semi  downed 
another  pair  with  two  shots. 

We  stood  motionless  for  what  must 
have  been  a full  minute.  Neither  of  us 
quite  believed  what  had  just  hap- 
pened. In  my  18  years  of  hunting 
I’d  never  bagged  a quail.  Dad  later 
figured  that  he’d  gotten  his  last  bob- 
white  in  the  mid-1940s— even  though 
he’d  hunted  here  all  his  life.  Now 
this. 

We  gathered  our  game  and  kidded 
about  our  sudden  stroke  of  luck.  The 
rain  continued  to  pour  down  but 
neither  of  us  noticed  any  more. 

By  now,  the  fellow  who’d  been 
standing  near  my  station  wagon  came 
over  to  see  what  aU  the  shooting  was 
about.  When  he  saw  our  bag  he  im- 
mediately reahzed  that  the  birds  he’d 
been  watching  so  intently  were  quail. 
“I  saw  them  when  you  guys  were 
coming  across  the  field,  but  didn’t 
know  what  they  were.  When  I moved 
they  ran  back  up  the  fencerow.  You 
guys  would  never  have  seen  them  if 
that  buck  hadn’t  scared  them  back.” 
He  turned  to  cross  the  road  again, 
mumbling  to  himself. 

We  never  did  get  a cockbird  that 
day,  but  we  decided  the  change  of 
menu  from  pheasant  to  quail  wasn’t 
so  bad  after  all.  In  fact,  we  consid- 
ered it  a very  fair  trade. 
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An  Essay  on  the  Importance  of  Ungreatness  . . . 

The  Times  That  Wasn’t 

By  Donald  E.  Wineland 

JUustralions  by  f.  M.  Roever 


The  times  that  wasn’t,  unfor- 
gettable, buried  in  the  past,  to  be 
chronicled  with  Homer  and  Shakes- 
peare and  Sartre,  never  to  be  spoken 
of,  stupid,  momentous,  clumsy,  frag- 
ile. Contradictory.  Yesl  No!  How 
do  you  explain,  how  do  you  say— 
“Stand  perfectly  still.  Make  darn 
sure  the  antlers  are  legal,  and  shoot.” 
I nodded.  Then  Dad  and  my  broth- 
er Tom  stalked  oflF  through  gray 
morning,  squelching  footsteps  quickly 
dissolving  in  the  milky  air.  Just  fifty 
feet  across  the  line  trees  blurred  in 
the  fog,  dark  ghosts  of  a dim  haunt. 
Anonymous  birds,  crying  thin  songs, 
flitted  restively  there.  A gray  squirrel 
crept  down  a tree  to  investigate  his 
morning.  I was  perfectly  alone,  stand- 
ing perfectly  still. 

How  do  you  measure  time  on  a deer 
stand?  By  the  flocks  of  goose  pimples 
quivering  on  the  blue  flesh?  The  tor- 
menting aches?  The  sun?  Night,  cold 
and  wet,  had  splashed  into  day.  Flat 
gray  clouds,  bleak  testimony  against 
unseasonable  rains,  shrouded  the 
woods.  The  temperature  plummeted 
and  the  milky  vapor  began  to  crystal- 
lize on  the  trees.  I shivered  from  the 
excitement  and  the  cold. 

Cold.  Seeped  through  thick,  wool- 
en socks.  Edged  under  thermal  layers. 
Numbed.  I wriggled  my  toes  and 
slowly  rotated  my  shoulders  to  recover 
the  thin,  warm  atmosphere  under  my 
jersey.  How  do  you  stand  still  when 
you  re  freezing? 

A sudden  noise— a squirrel  padded 
across  sodden  leaves. 

I jumped  at  a short  report.  And 
another,  not  far  away,  closer  than  the 
first.  A barrage  of  gunfire  blazed 
through  dark  woods,  rifling  home  a 
terrible  hope.  Deer!  Running  my  way. 
I trembled,  starting  at  each  approach- 


ing shot.  The  deer  outdistanced  a 
last  hunter,  for  there  was  a lull  when 
fear  reversed  itself.  They  went  the 
other  way. 

Suddenly  they  were  there,  not  run- 
ning but  a dozen  shadows  gliding 
soundlessly  to  the  gray  fringes  where 
they  lingered,  reluctant  to  cross  the 
line.  I tried  frantically  to  calm  my- 
self, and  concentrated  on  identifying 
deer.  All  but  two  does  were  hopeless- 
ly obscured  by  fog  and  shadow.  If 
only  the  clouds  would  lift.  If  I could 
just  quit  shaking! 

Eternity— compressed  into  twenty 
minutes— and  a shadow  stirred,  de- 
tached itself  from  the  darkness  and 
drifted  along  the  perimeter.  I 
glimpsed  antlers  and  the  gun  jumped 
to  my  shoulder,  but  hesitated.  Is  it 
real?  Am  I just  imagining?  Other 
shadows  stirred,  snorted.  I saw  the 
awesome  rack  fully  then  as  the  deer 
moved  behind  a screen  of  tangled 
vines.  I scolded.  When  he  comes  out, 
shoot!  I clenched  by  gun,  waited. 

Never  Came  Out 

The  buck  never  came  out.  He 
angled  away,  concealed  by  the  vines. 
The  herd  sifted  out  into  the  silent 
shadows.  Only  uncertain  songs  of 
birds  remained.  The  squirrel,  appetite 
satisfied,  had  returned  to  the  nest. 

That  hunt,  my  first  for  deer,  hap- 
pened many  years  ago,  but  I vividly 
recall  Dad’s  disappointment  that  I 
didn’t  get  a shot.  “Fellas  said  of  a 12- 
point  in  that  herd.” 

I dubbed  myself  a dismal  failure. 

The  story  accounts  an  encounter 
between  hunter  and  hunted  that  is 
not  usually  bragged  on  but,  somehow, 
attains  significance.  Ungreatness  is 
universal  among  sportsmen,  yet  singu- 
lar; the  fragile  experience  that  a boy 
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builds  to  manhood.  Ungreatness  is 
sometimes  hilarious,  always  painful.  I 
sensed  the  keen  disappointment  of  a 
father  in  his  son,  and  fell  into  the 
awful  throes  of  buck  fever  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  only  the  beginning 
of  ungreatness. 

The  same  season  I stalked  three 
deer  to  justify  myself  before  the  ghosts 
of  Boone  and  Crockett  and  Lewis  and 
Clark,  the  solidness  of  my  father,  and 
the  unforgiving  presence  that  was  my- 
self. I edged  Indian  style  along  a 
creek  bank,  trusting  the  rifle  to  muf- 
fle small  noises,  slipped  into  position 
and  poked  my  head  cautiously  over 
the  bank  to  see,  yes,  three  deer.  All 
does,  peering  curiously  in  my  direc- 
tion. 

I retreated  to  the  car  where  Dad 
served  up  steaming  black  coffee, 
cooled  with  a Uttle  water,  for  two  sons. 
The  dark  brew  was  deficiously  hot.  I 
gulped  it.  I hate  coffee. 

Such  non-glory  compels  one  to 
match  himself  yet  again.  A serious  at- 
tempt in  which  we  are  often  ridicu- 
lous. Attempting  to  crowd  as  much  of 
my  life  as  possible  into  the  spacious 
outdoors,  I have  contracted  all  the 
afflictions:  buck  fever,  rabbit  fever, 
squirrel  fever,  groundhog  fever,  pheas- 


OPEN SPACE  AND  WILDLIFE  are  valuable 
resources,  a fact  no  one  understands  bet- 
ter than  hunters  who  have  spent  much 
of  their  time  outdoors. 


ant  fever— you  name  it.  Occasionally 
we  blunder  upon  another’s  ungreat- 
ness and  are  permitted  a vain  laugh. 

A friend,  George,  heard  a ringneck 
squawk  from  the  middle  of  a brush- 
choked  hillside.  All  morning  George 
had  regarded  rabbits  with  disinterest 
and  hen  pheasants  with  disgust.  Now 
he  hurried  directly  toward  the  area 
from  which  the  rooster  had  called, 
searched  meticulously,  and  pushed  to 
the  edge  of  the  field.  As  he  broke  out 
of  the  brush  the  rooster  cackled  again, 
from  behind  him  and  downhill.  The 
next  elaborate  zigzag  pattern  was 
designed  to  keep  the  rooster  downhill, 
to  force  it  into  the  fringes  where  it 
must  panic  and  flush,  an  easy  target. 

The  Third  Time 

The  third  time  the  cock  crowed 
from  far  up  the  hillside,  the  call  as 
defiant  as  it  was  ahve.  Since  7 that 
morning  George  had  been  on  his 
feet— four  hours.  Pennsylvania  is  not 
the  Rocky  Mountains  but  brushy  hills, 
briars,  and  clinging  runners  sap 
strength.  The  cock  crowed  once  more. 
Apparently  deciding  that  discretion 
was  the  better  half  of  sanity,  George 
turned  and  walked  home. 

The  success  of  a species  depends  on 
the  ability  of  individuals  to  surviv^ 
and  reproduce  in  a habitat;  the  ring- 
necked pheasant,  genetically  pro- 
grammed for  survival,  is  certification 
of  the  durability  of  wildlife.  So  I was 
not  surprised  that  spring  morning  in 
Westmoreland  County  to  again  dis- 
cover Limpy.  This  rooster  had  been 
named  the  previous  year  when  the 
family  learned  that  a large  pheasant 
had  included  the  adjoining  woodlot, 
pasture,  and  our  lawn  in  its  territory. 
The  cock  had  a small  harem,  about 
hree  hens.  This  was  not  unusual;  but 
the  pheasant  was  peg-legged. 

Early  mornings,  the  flock  fre- 
quented our  backyard.  Firsthand, 
quiet  observation  was  possible.  Ap- 
parently a mower  had  sheared  off 
about  half  of  one  leg.  The  cripple 
had  survived.  When  the  bird  ambled 
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the  limp  was  accented,  movement 
jerky,  but  the  legendary  running  abil- 
ity of  a pheasant  had  not  been  im- 
paired. For  the  morning  I spotted 
the  cock  again  it  had  just  skulked  out 
of  a tangled  fencerow,  dashed  fluidly 
across  the  pasture  until  it  regained 
cover,  then  hobbled  along.  Moments 
later,  a band  of  children  noised  across 
the  field  which  the  rooster  had  just 
abandoned. 

Limpy  had  already  survived  at  least 
one  hunting  season  and  predator-filled 
winter  when  we  first  discovered  and 
“adopted”  him.  He  had  survived  on 
his  own  turf  or  replaced  ( displaced? ) 
another  rooster.  Aware  of  the  bird’s 
existence,  I always  examined  the  legs 
of  whatever  hunter-  or  road-killed 
pheasants  I could.  I was  pleased  to 
find  the  legs  intact. 

But  two  years  or  more  is  a long 
lifetime  for  a wild  pheasant,  and  one 
spring  morning  Limpy  did  not  dom- 
inate the  lawn.  I would  not  be  sur- 
prised, however,  if  the  cock  had 
eluded  hunters  and  predators,  and 
that  the  inevitable  end  had  been 
freakish  or  undignified,  such  as  tail 
feathers  being  frozen  to  the  ground 
and  starvation  ensuing. 

The  drama  which  plays  on  the  out- 
door stage  can  quickly  strip  away  a 
man’s  pride.  I’ve  played  my  part. 
Never  a major  role,  but  a hundred  bit 
parts  which  defined  the  character  of 
the  hunt.  Such  as  the  morning  my 
yelping  and  pawing  dog  found  a rab- 
bit in  the  very  brushpile  I had  clam- 
bered atop.  From  that  firm  height,  I 
anticipated  easy  shooting.  But  an  an- 
noyed rabbit  poked  out  its  head,  eyed 
the  dog  in  front,  and  bolted  between 
my  legs.  The  yelping  dog  followed. 

Although  most  memories  are  warm 
or  humorous,  some  ungreatness  is  for- 
ever edged  with  keen  regret. 

The  day  was  dark,  wet,  chill.  In 
other  words,  ideal  for  sneaking  up  on 
cagey  ringnecks.  The  drizzle  had 
ended  when  Dad  and  I stepped  out  of 
the  house.  Dad  coughed;  uneasiness 
fluttered  in  me.  Although  permitted 


to  return  to  work  after  a bout  with 
bronchitis,  the  doctor  had  cautioned 
him  to  take  care.  Unable  to  hunt 
without  a guardian,  I had  pleaded, 
begged,  sulked.  Now  the  first  un- 
easiness swept  away.  I was  going 
hunting;  it  was  all  that  mattered. 

Dad  walked  me  directly  to  a wood- 
lot  that  contained  a tangle  of  briars 
and  grapevines  where  pheasants,  mov- 
ing between  surrounding  fields,  often 
sheltered.  Positioning  me  where  he 
considered  I could  best  see,  he  urged 
the  dog  into  the  cover.  Spook  went 
eagerly. 

Spook  Energetic 

The  patch,  although  thick,  was 
small,  and  Spook  worked  with  ener- 
getic no-nonsense  tail-swishing.  Only 
minutes  passed  before  a fat  Oriental 
burst  cackling  from  the  thorny  edges, 
pounding  for  the  trees.  I swung 
hastily,  the  20-gauge  cracked,  and 
father,  son,  and  dog  watched  the 
rooster  beat  away. 

“You  must  have  shot  under  him,” 
Dad  said.  “Have  to  keep  above  a rise 
like  that;  but  you’ll  get  the  next  one.” 

We  turned  into  the  next  field, 
hunted  hard,  and  chased  one  rabbit. 
I fired  wide.  As  we  stepped  out  onto 
the  pasture  which  would  take  us 
home,  it  started  to  rain. 

“Maybe  we’ll  catch  a fuzztail  out 
in  the  open,”  Dad  encouraged.  “Used 
to  hunt  them  a lot  in  open  fields  on 
the  farm.” 

I remembered  the  gaudy  fat  pheas- 
ant, veteran  of  many  hunts,  trapped 
but  gone.  And  the  rabbit.  My  moth- 
er’s sharp  criticism  of  the  hunt  cut 
into  my  mind.  Dad  coughed  again; 
the  emptiness  of  the  game  bag 
weighed  heavily  on  me.  Rain  col- 
lected in  my  hair  and  trickled  down 
the  back  of  my  neck.  I raised  my  hood, 
the  eagerness  of  just  thirty  minutes 
before  washed  away  in  the  chill  rain. 

Dad  was  talking  about  old  hunts 
on  the  farm  when  Spook  suddenly  cut 
a right  angle  on  the  yellowed  grass, 
snuffed  excitedly,  and  nosed  into  a 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  A species  depends  on 
the  ability  of  individuals  to  survive  and 
reproduce  in  a given  habitat.  The  pheas- 
ant is  one  example  of  the  durability  of 
wildlife. 

patch  of  clover.  Fat  rabbit  bolted  out. 
I remember  Dad  saying,  “Let  it  run  a 
ways,”  as  I threw  the  gun  to  my 
shoulder.  I let  it  run,  looming  ele- 
phantine in  my  vision  as  it  charged 
the  crest  of  a small  hill.  The  20-gauge 
spoke  authoritatively;  the  rabbit  cart- 
wheeled. Spook  hurried  to  worry  the 
rabbit.  A tight  pattern  had  collared 
the  rabbit  on  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
And  I was  redeemed  by  my  father’s 
grin. 

The  facade  of  the  boy-man  was 
stripped  away  that  day,  exposing  what 
had  been  called  eagerness  as  selfish- 
ness. A boy,  I had  behaved  as  a boy, 
and  learned  something  of  becoming  a 
man.  The  history  is  mine,  singular, 
the  meaning  invested  in  the  act,  and 
words  are  treacherously  inadequate 
for  the  telling.  Yet  another  story  des- 
perately needs  recounting. 

A boy,  I was  ever  jealous  of  the 
housing  developments,  industrial 
parks  and  shopping  malls  which  con- 
sumed local  farmland  and  hunting 
areas.  I have  never  been  able  to  rid 
myself  of  that  bias,  though  people 


must  live  and  work  somewhere.  But 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs,  which 
spreads  a ring  of  afiluence,  parking 
lots,  drugs  and  crime,  is  unsettling. 
One  day  farms  green  the  earth.  An- 
other day,  a road  appears;  then  a 
crossroads.  At  the  crossroads  a mall 
or  development  sprawls  as  speculators 
converge,  and  the  green  is  patched 
between  concrete. 

Open  space  and  wildlife  are  valu- 
able resources:  no  one  understands 
better  than  the  sportsman  or  sports- 
woman. The  competition  for  shrinking 
resources  should  inspire  a determina- 
tion to  preserve  the  quality  of  sport. 
Training  courses  can  alert  hunters  to 
the  crisis  and  teach  an  ethical  stan- 
dard, but  some  of  our  problems  are 
veterans  of  successive  seasons.  In  the 
face  of  urban  sprawl,  pollution,  criti- 
cism and  pohtical  pressure,  the  Sat- 
urday hunter  today  must  maintain  the 
ethics  of  a professional.  Tomorrow  is 
too  late.  Otherwise  the  importance  of 
ungreatness,  the  joys  of  sport  in  this 
generation,  will  be  endangered  for  an- 
other generation.  The  experience  of 
that  other  generation  will  be,  what? 

Words  Treacherous 

The  man  gestures  awkwardly,  fum- 
bles for  the  precise  word.  Words,  he 
knows,  are  treacherous  but,  gutterally, 
a story  comes  out.  Rain  on  multi- 
colored leaves,  the  sensation  of  looking 
back  and  seeing  only  silent  footprints 
following  through  thick  white  stuff, 
the  incense  of  burned  gunpowder,  the 
delicious  warmth  of  steaming  coffee 
on  winter’s  morning— 

He  stops,  uncertain.  The  people 
who  hear  him  are  dulled  by  their 
world  of  concrete  and  steel,  their  eyes 
dimmed  by  flashing  neons,  their  senses 
seared  by  the  fumes  of  gasoline  and 
oil,  the  spoils  of  industrialization. 
They  consider  the  man  with  eyes  that 
are  skeptical,  curious,  amused,  with- 
out knowledge  of  a time  that  was,  but 
is  not. 
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Everything  Considered,  There’s  Nothing  Else  Like  . . . 

Raccoon  Trapping 

By  Ken  James 


Trapping  the  raccoon  can  be  just 

as  much  fun— sometimes  more  than— as 
going  after  furbearers  that  demand  more 
skill  of  the  trapper.  Fox  and  mink  are  two 
good  examples  of  the  latter.  Maybe  the 
reason  I look  forward  to  raccoon  trapping 
is  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
coon  will  be  prime  a few  weeks  before  mink 
and  muskrats  come  into  season  and  it  makes 
the  waiting  more  bearable!  With  no  closed 
season  on  coon,  every  trapper  I know  is  just 
about  having  fits,  anxious  to  get  going,  and 
his  favorite  fur  dealer  is  doing  his  best  to 
hold  him  back  “just  a little  longer.”  My 
advice  to  you,  before  you  waste  any  time 
and  a few  good  coon  pelts,  it  to  take  his 
advice.  A Wayne  County  coon  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  prime  a bit  sooner  than  his 
Lancaster  County  cousin  and  your  fur  dealer 
is  the  best  judge  of  this  since  he’s  the  one 
who  is  either  going  to  accept  your  furs  and 
pay  a decent  price  or  reject  them  with  an 
“I  told  you  to  wait”  thrown  in. 

Though  the  coon  trapping  season  is  fairly 
short  (in  northern  Pennsylvania  they’ll  hole 
up  and  do  very  little  traveling  once  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  sets  in)  there’s  still 


no  reason  to  get  excited  and  jump  the  gun. 
There  are  loads  of  coon,  they’re  relatively 
easy  to  catch  (holding  those  you  catch  is 
the  real  challenge ) and  if  you  prospect 
early  and  choose  your  trapping  grounds 
wisely,  you’ll  be  busy  enough  and  every  pelt 
you  catch  will  be  stable. 

For  a number  of  years  I lost  out  on  a 
lot  of  good  trapping  because  of  my  job  and 
its  location.  A change  of  employment  and 
a move  to  northeastern  Pennsylvania  put  me 
right  in  the  middle  of  some  of  the  best 
all-around  trapping  country  I’ll  probably 
ever  see.  A stranger  in  town,  my  first  con- 
cern was  whether  or  not  the  landowners 
would  take  kindly  to  my  “stringin’  steel” 
around  the  countryside.  What  really  did 
happen  was  enough  to  make  me  feel  I’d 
made  the  best  move  of  my  hfe. 

My  boyhood  hometown,  in  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania’s  anthracite  region,  might  have 
recorded  a transient  coon  every  so  often— I 
can’t  swear  to  that  since  I never  saw  one  ( or 
a track)— I’m  just  admitting  to  the  possibil- 
ity. Thus,  when  I found  myself  in  me  coon 
nuisance  belt,  it  was  just  a little  short  of 
unbelievable. 
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A campground  owner  had  just  about  had 
raccoons  up-to-here  and  was  delighted  to 
have  me  trapping  on  his  property.  He  had 
great  difficulty  convincing  many  of  his  city- 
bom  campers  that  it  wasn’t  ferocious  black 
bears  outside  upsetting  the  trash  cans  each 
night,  and  even  those  who  knew  the  truth 
and  had  no  fear  of  the  raccoons  were  no 
less  pacified.  They,  too,  had  had  enough 
sleep  disturbed  by  these  four-footed  masked 
marauders. 

The  superintendent  of  a nearby  State 
Park,  though  no  trapping  was  permitted  on 
the  park  grounds,  was  nevertheless  elated 
to  hear  I was  trapping  within  sight  of  the 
park’s  boundaries.  Coons  were  driving  him 
plain  crazy,  if  indirectly  so.  Can  you  pic- 
ture a campground  of  a few  hundred  people 
who  know  nothing  of  this  nocturnal  crea- 
ture’s habits  (but  were  well  aware  of  the 
county’s  black  bear  population)  trying  to 
get  a night’s  sleep  with  a raccoon  or  two 
at  about  every  third  trash  can?  Some  of  the 
more  knowledgeable  campers  got  a little 
amusement  from  seeing  the  other  campers  so 
shaken  up  but  stopped  laughing  when  the 
raccoons  began  raiding  the  cupboards  im- 
provised for  the  campers’  foodstuffs.  They 
were  not  above  a midnight  snack  on  any 
camper’s  goodies  not  securely  stashed  away 
out  of  their  reach. 

Well,  in  short,  I had  hobbled  into  some 
darned  exciting  raccoon  trapping.  Later, 
when  mink  and  muskrats  came  into  season, 
I continued  to  take  an  occasional  coon  but  I 
had  a good  three  weeks  of  coon  trapping 
before  that  and  had  scored  quite  heavily. 

No  Particular  Favorite 

It’s  difficult  to  pin  down  one  particular 
set  as  being  a favorite.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  coon  trapping  season,  before  hard 
freezes  make  a dirt  hole  set  a hit-and-miss 
sort  of  thing,  this  set  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  picking  up  an  occasional  fox. 
Now  dirt  hole  sets  can  be  made  well  into 
cold  weather,  but  that’s  another  story  and 
it  involves  using  a variety  of  materials  that 
can  be  kept  dry  easily,  or  are  dry  by  nature, 
as  substitutes  for  actual  dirt.  I guess  you 
might  say  these  would  be  variations  of  the 
dirt  hole  set  and  the  trapper’s  inclination,  or 
lack  of  it,  to  battle  the  elements  in  the  dead 
of  winter  will  determine  whether  or  not 
they  should  be  attempted. 

A set  of  any  kind,  dirt  hole  included, 
made  especially  for  raccoons  can  be  a little 
on  the  careless  side  and  still  catch  rac- 
coons. But  with  fox  fur  starting  to  com- 
mand a better  price^  it’s  absolutely  foolish 
to  make  a dirt  hole  set  that  is  anything  less 
than  your  very  best.  They’re  relatively  easy 
to  make,  but  strict  attention  to  the  location 
of  the  set,  and  the  trapper’s  cleanliness  in 
its  making,  are  both  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. A well-planned,  well-located  dirt 


hole  set,  free  from  the  trapper’s  personal 
body  scents  ( will  not  only  be  just  as  effective 
for  coon,  but  also  may  lure  that  prized  fox. 

The  making  of  the  dirt  hole  set  and  many 
others  suitable  for  raccoon  trapping  are  de- 
scribed in  great  detail  in  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s publication,  “Pennsylvania  Trapping 
and  Predator  Control  Methods,”  by  the  late 
Paul  L.  Failor.  Its  price,  50^,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion  makes  it  one  of  the  few  actual  bar- 
gains on  the  market  today.  And  if  you  think 
that  I’ve  been  prodded  into  that  unsolicited 
testimonial,  I suggest  you  forget  I said  it  and 
find  out  for  yourself.  Write  to  any  one  of 
the  many  trapping  “experts”  selling  their 
expertise,  generally  advertised  as  “My  Secret 
Method  of  Catching  . . .”  You’ll  find  them 
listed  in  the  classified  sections  of  some  of 
the  magazines  which  still  carry  trapping  in- 
formation. But  don’t  waste  more  than  a 
buck  or  two;  that’s  all  it  took  me  to  find 
out  that  there  are  no  real  secrets.  Look  at 
the  sign  left  behind  by  the  furbearer  you’re 
planning  to  trap;  his  life  is  an  open  book 
and  if  you  pursue  him  by  using  your  knowl- 
edge of  his  natural  way  of  life,  you’re  going 
to  be  successful.  And  all  you  need  to  know 
is  in  “Pennsylvania  Trapping.” 

Another  added  bonus  to  dirt  hole  trap- 
ping is  that  you  might  also  get  a crack  at 
cleaning  out  the  trash  in  the  area  as  well; 
you’ll  pick  up  a skunk  now  and  then  whose 
hide  will  have  some  value.  His  scent,  left 
behind  at  your  set— believe  it  or  not— is  worth 
more!  It’s  a great  aid  in  calling  in  a fox, 
and  raccoons  are  likewise  attracted  by  this 
one  truly  effective  “long  distance  call  lure.” 

If  you  catch  a possum  . . . well,  you 
can’t  win  them  all.  The  set  then  becomes 
useless  for  all  practical  purposes.  Only 
crows  seem  able  to  stand  the  possum’s  subtle 
yet  nauseating  odor.  But  one  thing  this 
accomplishes  is  ridding  the  area  of  one 
more  nest  robber.  You  and  I may  have  no 
fear  of  that  slow  moving  character,  but  can 
you  imagine  a hen  pheasant  looking  down 
that  long  toothy  grin  and  sticking  around  to 
protect  her  clutch?  No  way! 

Some  lake  shores,  stream  and  river  banks 
afford  the  trapper  the  opportunity  to  make 
simple  bait  sets  that  are  easier  and  quicker 
for  both  the  beginner  and  the  old-timer. 
Though  foxes  will  shy  away  from  sets  of  this 
type,  they’re  rehable  enough  to  be  worth 
your  while.  They  produce  well  because, 
generally,  they  are  set  closer  to  the  coon’s 
normal  feeding  haunts.  Bait  buried  in  one 
of  the  “crotches”  of  a tree’s  above-ground 
root  structure  will  pick  up  many  a coon, 
as  will  larger  sets  of  the  cubby  type.  Most 
all  bait  sets  follow  the  same  pattern;  set 
your  trap  where  the  coon  must  step  to  reach 
your  bait.  He’ll  take  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance to  reach  your  bait,  so  use  natural 
materials  in  making  your  “guides”  to  your 
sets. 
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Blind  sets,  sets  made  in  shallow  water 
where  a shoreline  obstruction  will  force  a 
bank-running  coon  to  enter  the  water,  will 
be  a good  pelt  producing  set  when  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze  too  hard  for  effective 
dirt  hole  sets.  A raccoon  is  as  strong  as  an 
ox  (pound  for  pound)  and  though  he  can 
tear  up  the  countryside  if  you’ve  attached  a 
heavy  drag  to  your  trap,  he  would  much 
prefer  to  step  around  the  obstruction,  even 
though  it  be  small.  He’ll  do  this  whether 
it’s  a natural  occurrence  or  something  you’ve 
placed  in  his  way  and  even  though  it  means 
stepping  into  the  water,  rather  than  try  to 
move  anything  out  of  his  path. 

In  areas  where  timber  has  been  cut, 
topped  ofiF,  and  trimmed,  you  can  find  all 
sorts  of  ready  made  drag  material  as  well 
as  the  material  to  make  natural  appearing 
obstructions.  You  don’t  have  to  make  them 
“natural-appearing”  for  the  raccoon’s  sake 
—he  wouldn’t  be  any  more  cautious  about 
going  around  a stack  of  empty  beer  cans— 
but  making  a natural  appearing  set  has  other 
advantages.  One,  it  discourages  trap  thieves 
—they  can’t  steal  what  they  can’t  see— and 
furthermore  there’s  a certain  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction that  comes  from  making  all  of  your 
sets  look  natural— call  it  pride  if  you  will. 
Whatever  it  is,  it’s  important. 

Sometimes  I’ve  taken  a branch  which  has 
been  trimmed  from  a downed  tree,  or  per- 
haps a piece  of  brush  that  had  been  cleared 
for  a nearby  road  making  project,  and  used 
it  for  both  the  “obstruction”  and  the  drag. 
I remember  doubhng  over  with  laughter  as 
I finished  making  one  set.  I was  thinking 
of  my  tomorrow  morning’s  coon  trying  to 
haul  that  drag  away.  You’ll  only  laugh 
once  when  you  see  what  size  drag  a coon 
can  make  off  with.  His  strength  and  trac- 
tion are  unbelievable. 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  catching  them  is 
easy;  holding  them  is  a work  of  art.  And 
strangely,  totally  opposite  methods  of  hold- 
ing a coon  work  best.  With  the  dirt  hole  set 
it’s  best  to  have  your  trap  chain  shortened 
to  just  a portion  of  its  original  factory 
length.  Coupled  short  like  this,  the  animal 
is  prevented  from  making  those  powerful 
lunges  that  will  eventually  allow  him  to  jerk 
his  foot  free  of  your  trap.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  making  blind  sets  or  other  water 
sets.  I’ve  found  that  the  addition  of  several 
feet  of  heavy,  but  soft  and  pliable,  wire, 
added  to  the  chain’s  full  length,  serves  better 
to  restrain  him  in  more  of  a “slowing-up” 
type  of  restraint.  Furthermore,  four  or  five 
feet  of  wire  allows  the  animal  to  move  about, 
from  side  to  side,  and  perhaps  this  limited 
sense  of  freedom  delays  any  serious  lunging 
attempts  to  free  himself.  I’ve  found  that 
where  the  trapped  coon  was  reasonably  free 
from  solid  restrictions  to  his  drag,  he  was 
still  there  waiting  for  me.  Sometimes  a good 
distance  from  where  the  trap  was  originally 


A SET  OF  ANY  KIND,  dirt  hole  included, 
made  especially  for  raccoons  can  be  a 
little  on  the  careless  side  and  still  prove 
effective  on  these  animals. 

set,  but  he  was  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  drag  became  solidly  engaged  on  a 
stump,  downed  tree  branch,  or  any  obstruc- 
tion with  no  “give”  to  it,  I had  one  empty 
trap  and  two  coon  hairs  for  my  efforts. 

When  making  blind  sets  or  spring  run 
sets  ( the  latter  are  sets  made  in  small  spring 
runs  further  narrowed  down  to  direct  the 
coon’s  path  directly  over  your  trap),  tighten 
the  pan  screw  so  that  only  the  heavy  weight 
of  a coon  will  trigger  it,  if  these  sets  are 
made  before  the  opening  of  mink  and  musk- 
rat season.  The  trap  can  be  set  as  deep 
as  three  or  four  inches,  which  will  miss 
most  mink  which  are  quite  short-legged  in 
comparison  to  the  coon,  and  shoreline  ob- 
structions can  be  raised  just  a few  inches  to 
allow  mink  to  pass  underneath;  the  coon 
will  still  be  diverted  around  it.  If  you’re  in 
very  good  mink  country,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  stay  out  of  the  water  for  those 
first  few  weeks  and  refrain  from  making 
any  water  sets  until  mink  and  ’rats  are  also 
fair  game.  Muskrats  follow  many  of  the 
coon’s  water  paths  and  likewise  might  fall 
prey  to  light  pans  set  early  for  coon,  so 
stick  to  dry  land,  baited  sets,  for  the  early 
part  of  coon  trapping  season. 

Bait  is  never  a problem.  The  coon  is 
hardly  the  epicure  that  fable  would  have 
him  to  be.  Rather,  he  is  a glutton  who  will 
eat  anything  in  front  of  him.  His  preference 
for  bottomlands  along  creeks  and  rivers 
naturally  expose  him  to  fish,  crayfish,  frogs, 
and  the  like,  and  baits  concocted  from  these 
components  will  take  coon  readily.  Some  of 
my  earlier  attempts  at  making  fish  oil— 
which  the  experts  say  is  nigh  on  to  oderless— 
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THE  DRAG  CAUGHT  a root  and  he  kept 
right  on  going — never  broke  stride — and 
that  foot  pulled  right  out  of  that  old  trap 
as  if  it  had  been  greased! 

just  about  led  to  divorce;  mine  was  a little 
on  the  husky  side! 

One  night,  as  I was  munching  away  on 
a can  of  sardines  in  oil,  I got  to  wondering 
whether  a coon  could  tell  (or  even  care) 
that  fish  such  as  these  had  been  in  a can. 
It  wasn’t  going  to  cost  an  arm  and  a leg 
to  find  out,  so  1 went  all  the  way.  The 
pharmacy  in  the  neighboring  village  had 
anise  oil  in  one  ounce  bottles  and  I added 
this  to  the  chopped  up  sardines,  about  a 
drop  to  each  two  spoonfulls,  put  the  works 
in  a screw  top  jar  and  took  it  along  the  next 
morning.  Did  it  work?  You  bet  your  life  it 
did.  It  not  only  caught  a number  of  coon, 
but  a mink— and  don’t  ask  me  how,  but  it 
also  took  a couple  of  muskrats.  I’ll  be  the 
first  to  argue  that  mink  and  muskrats  use 
their  noses  for  breathing  and  not  for  smell- 
ing, but  that  unorthodox  concoction  must 
have  pulled  them  in,  for  they  couldn’t  have 
blundered  into  the  sets  in  question. 

The  size  of  some  of  the  raccoons  waddling 
around  the  Keystone  State  will  really  shake 
a beginner  the  first  time  he  tags  one.  About 
the  third  coon  I ever  caught  looked  a full 
three  feet  long  when  I got  my  first  glance 
at  him  in  the  dirt  hole  set.  Trapped  coon 
should  be  treated  with  great  respect;  a 22 
will  dispatch  a coon  quickly  and  humanely. 
Youngsters  should  be  accompanied  by  a gun- 
toting  adult  when  trapping  for  coon. 

Use  only  a good  strong  #2  trap.  My  per- 
sonal choice  is  Victor’s  Double  Coil  Spring 
Fox  Trap.  I’ve  seen  trappers  set  out  ex- 
tensive coon  traplines,  a set  at  each  bridge 
and  culvert  along  a main  highway,  using 
#1/2  coil  springs.  They’ll  hold  the  smaller 


coon,  but  the  larger  more  valuable  pelts 
will  walk  right  through  your  sets! 

One  of  the  very  first  #2  traps  I ever 
owned  was  a double  long  spring;  I suppose 
I bought  it  when  I was  too  young  to  set 
anything  that  I couldn’t  step  on.  It  hung 
around  the  shed  I’ll  bet  twenty  years  or 
more  until  one  day,  in  a nostalgic  mood,  I 
decided  to  give  the  old-timer  a chance  to 
prove  its  mettle  on  the  trapline. 

Locating  a likely  looking  natural  blind  set 
along  a slow  moving  stream,  I set  the  old 
double  long  spring,  attached  a small  metal 
grapnel-like  drag  and  went  on  about  my 
business.  The  following  morning  that  set 
was  to  provide  me  with  a most  memorable 
trapline  experience.  The  set  was  just  a little 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  a well 
traveled  highway;  just  far  enough  to  be 
secluded  and  yet  close  enough  for  quick, 
convenient  checking. 

Dawn  had  hardly  broken  as  I worked  my 
way  down  along  the  stream  and  when  I was 
close  enough  that  I thought  I should  soon 
be  seeing  the  set,  I heard  a distinct  “clank.” 
A quick  dash  through  the  last  hemlock 
barrier  and  I found  I had  come  within 
seconds  of  seeing  an  actual  capture  of  a 
good-sized  coon. 

I just  stood  and  watched.  What  I might 
learn  from  watching  my  catch  tangle  with 
the  trap  might  be  of  considerable  value  to 
me  on  my  future  sets.  Well,  that  coon 
ambled  along  the  bank  seemingly  uncon- 
cerned about  that  old  double  long  spring  on 
his  leg  and  the  grapnel  drag  clanking  noisily 
along  the  rocky  shore.  He’d  gone  only  ten 
feet  or  so  when  I suppose  he  saw  me  because 
he  made  a sharp  left  and  began  to  crawl 
up  the  bank.  The  drag  caught  a root  and 
he  kept  right  on  going— never  broke  stride— 
and  that  foot  pulled  right  out  of  that  old 
trap  as  if  it  had  been  greased! 

Geronimo! 

That  was  enough  education  for  me.  I 
leaped  across  the  small  stream,  whooping 
like  Geronimo  on  the  warpath,  all  the  while 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  coon’s  progress  and 
fumbling  for  the  holster  that  should  have 
been  on  my  right  hip— but  wasn’t! 

My  all  out  attack  was  enough  to  drive  the 
coon  up  into  a small  straight  maple  where 
he  just  settled  down  comfortably  and  stared 
back  down  at  me.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  do,  my  revolver  was  back  in  the  car! 

Not  too  many  weeks  before  that,  one  of 
my  hunting  cronies  was  telling  me  how  he 
outwitted  many  a cagy  squirrel.  “You  know- 
how they’ll  keep  goin’  ’round  the  tree,  just 
keepin’  ahead  of  ya?”  I acknowledged  it 
had  happened  to  me  too.  “Well,”  he  con- 
tinued, “you  just  take  oflF  your  huntin’  jacket 
and  hang  it  on  a brush,  out  in  plain  view 
where  he  can  see  it  good,  then  you  snuggle 
up  close  to  that  tree  and  move  slowly 
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around  t’other  side.  He’s  a’gonna  still  be 
there  a’watchin’  that  coat.  You  can  pick  ’em 
oflF  every  time!”  Those  words  were  ringing 
in  my  ears  now.  I stared  back  up  at  my 
“catch”  and  wondered  if  my  hunting  coat 
would  keep  him  in  place  while  I ran  back 
for  the  revolver.  What  could  I lose?  I took 
ofF  on  the  double,  reached  the  car,  found 
the  bolstered  22  beneath  the  front  seat,  never 
bothered  to  strap  it  on— just  shoved  a couple 
of  shells  in  and  dashed  back  to  the  maple. 
He  was  still  there. 

Now,  if  you’re  keeping  track  of  details 
here,  you  will  note  that  that  was  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  440-yard  dash  on  the  track 
field.  A track  it  wasn’t  and  a sprinter  I 
most  certainly  was  not.  Thus,  my  first  shot, 
touched  off  while  I was  still  panting  like  a 
beagle  back  after  a half-hour  chase  through 
the  briar  patch,  went  wild. 

Reason  prevailed.  I settled  down— that 
coon  wasn’t  going  anywhere— took  a few 
minutes  to  catch  my  breath  and  squeezed 
off  another  shot  that  brought  him  tumbling 
down  through  the  flimsy  branches.  He  was 
clutching  at  each  branch  on  the  way  down 
and  long  before  he  hit  the  ground  I knew 
I hadn’t  made  a clean  kill.  I’m  not  much 
with  4-inch  barrels  on  treed  coons  at  dawn, 
I guess. 

He  hit  the  ground,  turned  and  snarled  at 
me  with  a ferocity  that  told  me  he  was  far 
from  out  of  the  game.  I took  careful  aim 
and  squeezed  off  another  shot.  Misfire.  Ditto 
on  the  next  two  squeezes.  Misfire  my  foot! 
I had  stupidly  neglected  to  fully  load  the 


revolver  and  there  I was  with  a sore  coon 
on  the  ground  and  no  ammo. 

It  looked  like  hand-to-hand  combat  was 
going  to  be  my  only  alternative.  The  coon 
must  have  sensed  what  was  coming,  because, 
as  I bent  down  to  pick  up  a substantial 
looking  club,  he  began  taking  off  in  the 
other  direction.  I broke  into  a half  run, 
club  high  overhead,  and  just  about  the  time 
I thought  I was  within  striking  range,  I 
tripped  on  a snag  and  went  sailing  headlong 
through  the  air— right  at  the  coon!  He 
turned  around  just  in  time  to  see  me  come 
hurtling  through  the  air  and  began  snarling 
and  baring  his  teeth  with  greater  enthusiasm 
than  ever.  Fortunately,  gravity  was  pulling 
me  down  faster  than  the  force  that  had 
hurled  me  forward,  and  my  fall  was  checked 
just  short  of  those  pearly  white  teeth.  I 
don’t  recall  ever  seeing  a snarling  coon  up 
that  close  in  my  life  and  I hope  I never 
repeat  it.  He  was  dispatched  in  short  order, 
and  I’ve  never  checked  my  coon  sets  with 
an  empty  gun  since! 

The  raccoon  is  certainly  worth  trapping 
for  this  year.  He’s  plentiful,  he’s  nothing  but 
trouble  to  farmers  and  campground  owners, 
and  he’s  the  worst  enemy  birds  of  any  sort 
ever  had.  His  fur  is  worth  money  and  the 
sport  he  provides  for  the  trapper  almost 
makes  me  forgive  him  for  being  the  pest  that 
he  is! 

Get  yourself  a string  of  those  big  #2s  and 
give  coon  trapping  a try.  You’ll  lose  the 
first  two  or  three,  but  you’ll  get  the  hang 
of  it,  so  keep  trying! 


Tentative  Change  in  Shooting  Hours 

As  this  issue  of  GAME  NEWS  goes  to  the  printer  in  December,  the  country 
is  tentatively  scheduled  to  return  to  Daylight  Saving  Time  on  January  6,  1974. 
Should  this  change  become  effective,  shooting  hours  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
period  January  6 through  April  27  will  start  and  end  one  hour  later  than  the 
times  listed  on  page  25  of  the  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations 
issued  with  each  hunting  license.  Shooting  hours  listed  in  the  Digest  for  the 
period  from  April  29  through  the  remainder  of  the  license  year  will  be  correct, 
as  the  normal  DST  period  was  taken  into  consideration  when  they  were  pub- 
lished. 


Backward  Creature 

Sloths  are  wonderfully  adapted  for  living  in  trees  and  actually  live  upside 
down,  holding  on  with  all  four  paws.  As  a result  of  this  upside-down  way  of 
living,  the  sloth’s  hair  grows  from  the  belly  toward  the  back  and  not  from  the 
back  to  the  the  belly  as  in  other  animals. 
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NHF  day  could  b 
men  have  ever  c 
long  paid  for  sound 
creased  environment! 
their  contributions  to 
some  12  million  perso 
Day  in  1972— attendee 
sportsmen’s  clubs  thr 
lated  to  hunting  and 
hopefully,  many  of  tl 
completely  new  went 
sports.  Let’s  make  th 


|l&  Fishing  Day 

i iportant  single  activity  sports- 
I Hunters  and  fishermen  have 
I programs  and  fought  for  in- 
I and  NHF  Day  has  brought 
j:ion.  On  September  22,  1973, 
|s  as  many  as  on  the  first  NHF 

i programs  set  up  by  over  3000 
lation.  Almost  everything  re- 
|:overed  to  some  degree,  and, 
J o whom  these  activities  were 
i better  understanding  of  these 
Day  even  bigger. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Let’s  Hope  So 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - Recently 
a “gentleman”  notorious  for  various 
unsportsmanlike  tactics  asked  me  if 
the  PGC  was  raising  a new  wilder 
breed  of  mourning  dove.  When  I 
asked  where  he  had  noticed  the  dif- 
ference, he  stated  that  during  last 
year’s  dove  season,  the  doves  wouldn’t 
sit  on  the  wires  long  enough  for  him 
to  get  a shot.  He  was  curious  if  they 
would  behave  the  same  way  this  year. 
—District  Game  Protector  L.  D.  Sny- 
der, Jersey  Shore. 


Move  to  the  Country 
CLARION  ir  JEFFERSON  COUN- 
TIES—An  unbaited  box  trap  was  left 
beside  my  vehicle  for  a few  days 
until  it  could  be  taken  back  to  the 
Game  Lands  storage  building.  When 
I finally  picked  it  up,  a large  rabbit 
was  sitting  patiently  inside,  waiting 
for  a ride  to  the  country.  Evidently 
this  rabbit  was  really  tired  of  living 
in  town.— Land  Manager  L.  L.  Harsh- 
barger,  Knox. 


Trapping  Class 

ERIE  COUNTY— A very  successful 
class  in  trapping  was  conducted  at 
the  Siegel  Marsh  Visitors  Center,  with 
over  100  people  attending.  Demon- 
strated were  trap  preparation,  various 
sets,  skinning  and  care  of  pelts,  trap 
collections  and  trapping  laws.  No  op- 
position to  trapping  was  heard.  People 
from  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
New  York  and  even  a few  Canadians 
were  there  to  enjoy  the  three-hour 
program.  Thanks  go  to  Joseph  Home- 
man,  Bob  Ball,  Ted  Janosik,  Wallace 
Senor  and  Tibby  Ball,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Deputy  force.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Andrew  Martin, 
Erie. 


Good  Info 

SNYDER  COUNTY-An  education- 
al service  provided  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  sportsmen  and  conservationists 
alike.  Two  free  pamphlets  that  outline 
important  federal  legislation  affecting 
hunting,  fishing  and  environmental  is- 
sues are  available  from  the  Federation 
upon  request.  Write  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  1412  Sixteenth 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 
and  ask  for  “Conservation  Report”  and 
“Conservation  News.”— District  Game 
Protector  D.  L.  Myers,  Selinsgrove. 


A 50-Pounder! 

YORK  COUNTY  - I have  heard  of 
confidence  before,  but  the  call  I had 
the  night  before  deer  season  asking  if 
a 50-pound-pull  sfingshot  was  legal 
for  deer  hunting  topped  them  all.— 
District  Game  Protector  R.  L.  Yeakel, 
Red  Lion. 
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Real  Plug 

BLAIR  COUNTY— Out  most  active 
hunter  safety  instructor  is  Deputy 
Helmut  Hornung,  of  Altoona,  who 
buys  old  guns  to  use  in  his  instruc- 
tions. One  old  single  barrel  shotgun 
had  an  obstruction  in  the  barrel  which 
he  couldn’t  remove  with  a ramrod,  so 
he  took  it  to  the  machine  shop  where 
he  works  and  under  4000  pounds  of 
pressure  on  a hydraulic  press,  the 
obstacle,  a chunk  of  wood  with  a 6- 
inch  steel  chisel  imbedded  in  it,  was 
removed.  Not  only  did  we  wonder 
what  would  have  happened  if  some- 
one tried  to  shoot  this  gun,  but  also 
why  anyone  would  try  to  clean  a gun 
with  a block  of  wood  and  a steel 
chisel.  Maybe  to  save  oil?— District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Badger,  Altoona. 


The  Thinkers 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-While  talk- 
ing to  a hunter  the  second  day  of  the 
season,  he  related  the  following  to 
me.  Prior  to  the  season  he  had  scouted 
an  area  where  a nice  buck  had  been 
traveling.  Knowing  quite  a few  other 
hunters  had  been  watching  the  buck, 
he  figured  he  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing extra.  So,  donning  a pair  of 
rubber  boots,  he  waded  back  through 
a swamp  to  the  area  the  buck  always 
seemed  to  come  from  and  built  a tree 
stand  near  the  creek.  The  creek  was 
wide  and  deep,  so  the  hunter  felt 
he  had  the  best  position  because  there 
was  no  way  to  cross  the  creek.  The 
first  morning  he  was  on  his  stand 
early.  About  20  minutes  before  start- 
ing time,  he  heard  a clanging  coming 
through  the  woods,  and  two  men  ap- 
peared with  a long  aluminum  ladder. 
They  placed  it  across  the  creek  and 
crossed  dry-footed  with  ease.  One 
man  situated  himself  directly  under 
the  heartsick  hunter’s  tree,  lit  a cigar 
and  loudly  told  his  ladder-clanging 
buddy  he  would  see  him  later.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  D.  W.  Jenkins, 
Patton. 


Hey,  There! 

FOREST  ir  WARREN  COUNTIES 
—A  hunter  was  lost  in  the  Buzzard 
Swamp  area  and  started  firing  signal 
shots  for  help.  Sure  enough,  he  got 
an  answering  signal.  After  more 
shooting  and  walking  he  got  to  the 
fellow  who  was  shooting  in  return, 
only  to  have  him  say,  “I’m  sure  glad 
you  found  me!”  Both  were  soon  found. 
—Land  Manager  D.  W.  Gross,  Mari- 
enville. 


Let’s  Wise  Up 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-During 
a recent  thunderstorm  in  my  district, 
some  8750  users  of  electricity  were 
without  power.  The  electric  company 
attributed  this  to  insulators  being 
damaged  by  gunshots  from  thought- 
less persons.  Do  you  know  someone 
who  is  guilty  of  this  “sport”?— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  C.  J.  Harris, 
Pine  Grove. 


Lotsa  Hunters 

WARREN  COUNTY  - Of  the  17 
years  I have  been  in  this  district,  the 
recent  season  tops  them  all  for  num- 
bers of  sportsmen  in  the  field  for  the 
first  day  of  deer  hunting.  We  also 
had  a good  buck  kill.— District  Game 
Protector  D.  G.  Parr,  Tidioute. 
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Never  Say  Die 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-l  checked 
a hunter  in  Armenia  who  had  been 
hunting  so  long  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  accompanying  him,  had  a senior 
license.  The  man  was  93  years  old.— 
District  Game  Protector  W.  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 


The  Spice  of  Life 
PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  - Re- 
cent raccoon,  deer  and  pheasant  cases 
have  been  fairly  ordinary,  the  request 
for  a ferret  permission  permit  was 
pretty  much  routine,  and  the  “im- 
ported rabbit”  from  New  Jersey  was 
really  not  too  unusual,  but  some  kind 
of  momentum  seemed  to  be  building 
when  I was  called  on  to  advise  various 
people  offering  a wildcat,  ocelot  and 
mongoose  for  sale,  a mountain  lion 
reportedly  was  sighted  on  Rt.  611, 
and  a pair  of  monk  parakeets  were  re- 
ported to  have  taken  “big  chunks”  out 
of  a family  cat  (they  also  seem  to 
have  chased  the  alarmed  house- 
keeper). Then  I was  asked  to  help 
a guru  investigate  the  permits  neces- 
sary for  keeping  an  Indian  elephant  at 
his  mountain  meditation  camp.  Now 
I understand  the  Philadelphia  Zoo 
has  a new  muntjac— I just  wonder  if 
it’s  the  only  one  in  town.— District 
Game  Protector  T.  G.  Wylie,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Perennial  Problems 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - Observa- 
tions that  caused  me  to  “shudder” 
during  the  deer  season  include  a girl 
riding  a brown  pony  and  wearing  a 
white  sweat  shirt  in  a heavily  hunted 
area  of  my  district;  the  number  of 
loaded  firearms  in  vehicles  or  leaning 
against  the  slippery  surface  of  a ve- 
hicle—potentially  hazardous,  to  say 
the  least;  the  number  of  antlerless 
deer  shot  in  antlered  season  in  open 
woodland,  and  those  certain  hunters 
who  refuse  to  protect  themselves  with 
brightly  colored  clothing.— District 
Game  Protector  L.  C.  Yahner,  Frank- 
lin. 


Actions  Louder  Than  Words 
LAND  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  I 
—For  the  past  three  years  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  conduct  a tour  of  State 
Game  Lands  110  with  the  Tulpe- 
hocken  High  School  Agricultural 
Class.  Each  year  we  wind  up  the 
tour  with  a critique  at  the  parking 
lot.  This  year  the  bus  stopped  near  a 
box  of  scattered  garbage  and  the  sum- 
mary of  the  day’s  events  was  delayed 
until  all  the  trash  was  placed  on  the 
bus  for  proper  disposal.  They  are  to 
be  commended.— Land  Manager  K.  M. 
Zinn,  Dauphin. 


Give  Him  an  “A” 

BUTLER  COUNTY-A  test  will  re- 
veal many  things  about  a student’s 
learning.  After  taking  a class  of  23 
boys  on  a field  trip  and  teaching  them 
tree  and  shrub  identification,  they 
were  then  given  a test  on  what  they 
had  learned.  A leaf  from  a large  tooth 
aspen  was  shown  and  one  identified 
it  as  a big  mouth  birch.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  D.  Swigart,  Butler. 
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That’ll  Show  You! 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY-A  lady 
called  to  complain  about  hunters  tres- 
passing on  her  property.  She  ex- 
plained that  her  property  was  prop- 
erly posted  and  wanted  me  to  arrest 
these  hunters.  I explained  that  the 
Game  Protector  does  not  handle  tres- 
pass complaints  and  advised  her  whom 
she  could  contact  for  help.  Very  dis- 
pleased with  my  advice,  she  called 
me  a “buck  passer”  and  her  parting 
statement  was:  ‘Tm  not  voting  for 
you  next  election!”— District  Game 
Protector  J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Washing- 
ton. 


Unique  Road  Kill 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Ralph  Hoerner,  of  Hershey,  contacted 
this  oflBcer  by  radio  late  one  evening. 
He  had  gone  to  pick  up  a road-killed 
deer.  He  told  me  the  Game  Commis- 
sion might  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  had  been  killed,  and  asked  that 
I meet  him.  When  I arrived  at  the 
scene.  Deputy  Hoemer  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  a deer  like  this  one 
before.  Neither  had  I,  except  in  pic- 
tures. The  animal,  a buck,  was  a 
fallow  deer,  which  is  native  to 
Europe.  Our  question  as  to  where  it 
had  come  from  was  answered  very 
shortly  when  a passerby  told  us  that 
three  fallow  deer  had  escaped  from 
the  Hershey  Zoo  while  they  were 
trying  to  load  them  for  shipment.  Not 
a very  hospitable  way  to  treat  a visi- 
tor.—District  Game  Protector  J.  E. 
Schweitzer,  Harrisburg. 

Big  Brown 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - While 
checking  his  traps  set  along  the  Juni- 
ata River,  Larry  Walters  (age  12)  of 
Mifflintown  found  one  of  his  Conibear 
traps  had  a large  fish.  Not  exception- 
ally unusual,  but  this  fish  was  an 
18/2-inch  brown  trout  and  the  Juniata 
River  is  not  considered  a trout  stream 
by  any  means.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor R.  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Just  Vanish 

BUTLER  COUNTY  - Road-killed 
furbearers,  so  often  seen  during  the 
warm  months  of  the  year  along  our 
highways,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  when  the  weather  turns  cold. 
The  reason?  Fur  prices  are  at  an  all 
time  high  and  the  animals  are  gath- 
ered up  soon  after  being  hit  and  sold 
to  fur  dealers  across  the  state.  Even 
lowly  opossums,  whose  hides  I sold 
to  Sears  & Roebuck  for  2<  each  many 
years  ago,  are  now  worth  several  dol- 
lars. Perhaps  this  increase  in  fur 
prices  will  signal  a decrease  in  some 
of  the  furbearers,  noticeably  the  rac- 
coon, which  have  been  wracked  by 
disease  over  the  last  several  years  in 
some  areas  because  of  their  un- 
comfortably high  numbers.— District 
Game  Protector  W.  N.  Weston, 
Boyers. 


The  Big  Question 
McKEAN  COUNTY  - We  figured 
that  McKean  County  should  have  an 
excellent  bear  kill  during  the  1973 
season,  but  the  hunters  I talked  to 
could  not  find  the  critters.  They  re- 
ported finding  a lot  of  sign,  but  no 
bears.  In  the  week  after  the  season, 
about  fifteen  bears  were  sighted  in 
my  district  alone.  The  question  I 
would  like  to  have  answered  is,  where 
do  bears  go  for  that  one-day  season? 
—District  Game  Protector  D.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell, Smethport. 
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Can’t  Win  ’Em  All 
POTTER  COUNTY-A  lady  just 
west  of  Galeton  called  and  said  a large 
owl  was  at  her  place  and  couldn’t 
fly.  I investigated  and  found  a great 
horned  owl  on  the  ground.  Closer  ob- 
servation revealed  the  winged  preda- 
tor had  caught  a “woods  kitty”  and 
got  a little  more  than  he  bargained 
for.  Evidently  Mr.  Skunk  gave  him  an 
overdose  of  perfume  and  it  got  in  Mr. 
Owl’s  eyes  and  grounded  him.  Care- 
fully (with  a long  stick)  I placed  the 
owl  on  a limb  to  recover  by  darkness. 
I wonder  what  Mrs.  Owl  thinks  of 
his  new  “LaPew”  perfume.— District 
Game  Protector  R.  G.  Clouser,  Gale- 
ton. 


Up,  Up  and  Away! 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - Wil- 
liam White,  of  Clarks  Summit,  reports 
that  while  driving  along  a road  near 
Fustus,  he  heard  a slight  noise  on  the 
roof  of  his  automobile.  Stopping  to 
investigate,  he  was  informed  by  a 
motorist  traveling  behind  him  that  a 
deer  had  jumped  off  a bank  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  completely  cleared 
the  car,  and  bounded  off  into  a field. 
The  slight  noise  was  one  of  the  deer’s 
hoofs  grazing  the  roof  of  the  car.  Too 
bad  all  deer  are  not  broad  jumpers 
like  this  one!— District  Game  Protec- 
tor J.  L.  Altmiller,  Clarks  Summit. 


A Big  Something 

ERIE  COUNTY-l\e  had  many 
calls  from  people  concerning  exotic 
animals— panthers,  monkeys,  colored 
turtles,  etc.— but  never  before  have  I 
received  a call  such  as  one  that  came 
in  from  a lady  in  Girard.  She  claimed 
she  had  just  seen  a llama.  I investi- 
gated and  there’s  no  doubt  she  saw 
something,  as  I found  a track  in  the 
driveway— a round  cloven  hoofprint 
approximately  three  inches  across.  I’m 
keeping  my  eye  peeled  for  this  critter. 
—District  Game  Protector  R.  W.  Mey- 
er, Fairview. 


Fight  Him  for  It 
McKEAN  COUNTY  - A fellow 
brought  a red  fox  in  to  the  local  fur 
dealer.  It  had  been  shot  in  the  neck 
and  the  hunter  told  him  how,  while 
hunting  turkeys  in  Gleason  Hollow,  he 
had  finally  got  close  to  one.  He  shot 
the  turkey  and  a fox  ran  out  and 
grabbed  it  by  the  neck.  The  hunter 
yelled,  but  this  did  no  good,  so  he  ran 
up  and  got  a hold  on  the  turkey’s 
legs.  The  fox  still  refused  to  give  up 
his  dinner,  so  the  hunter  shot  the  fox 
and  then  had  to  pry  open  its  mouth 
to  get  his  turkey.  There  were  still 
some  small  feathers  in  the  fox’s  mouth 
when  he  brought  it  to  the  fur  dealer. 
—District  Game  Protector  J.  E.  Ran- 
kin, Port  Allegany. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 


LESTER  E.  SHEAFFER  DONALD  M.  SCHAKE 


Schake  Succeeds  Sheaffer 


Donald  M.  schake  has  suc- 
ceeded Lester  E.  SheaflFer  as 
Supervisor  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
Northwest  Division,  following  Sheaf- 
fer’s  retirement  on  December  28  after 
almost  33  years  of  service. 

SheaflFer,  a native  of  Loysville, 
began  his  duties  with  the  Commis- 
sion as  a District  Game  Protector  in 
Fayette  County,  after  being  gradu- 
ated with  the  third  class  of  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in 
1942.  In  1947  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Southcentral  Division  Office  in  Hunt- 
ingdon, where  he  served  until  named 
Supervisor  in  the  Northwest  in  1963. 
Schake,  a member  of  the  fifth  train- 


ing class,  is  a native  of  Export.  His 
first  assignment  was  as  a Game  Pro- 
tector in  Clarion  County,  beginning 
in  1949.  In  1958  he  was  named  Land 
Manager  in  Clarion  and  Jefferson 
counties,  and  in  1960  continued 
these  duties  in  Erie  and  Crawford 
counties.  Late  that  year  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  staff  of  the  Northwest 
Division  Office,  where  he  served  as 
Pittman-Robertson  Area  Leader  until 
1963,  when  he  became  Land  Manage- 
ment Assistant.  During  World  War 
II,  Schake  served  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  attaining  the  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel.  He  and  his  wife  Lucille  live 
in  Seneca. 
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Snowmobile  Use  on  Game  Lands  Restricted 


NOWMOBILERS  are  reminded  by 
the  Game  Commission  that  re- 
strictions have  again  been  placed  on 
the  operation  of  these  vehicles  on 
State  Game  Lands. 

Between  January  15  and  April  15, 
snowmobiles  may  be  used  24  hours 
a day,  but  only  on  designated  areas, 
roads  or  trails.  These  will  be  marked 
with  posters  and  trail  signs. 

Snowmobiles  are  the  only  vehicles 
which  may  be  used  on  Game  Lands, 
other  than  on  public  roads  which  are 
regularly  open  to  motor  vehicular 
traffic.  All-terrain  vehicles,  jeeps, 
motorbikes,  scooters,  etc.,  may  not  be 
operated  on  State  Game  Lands  or 
on  snowmobile  trails  on  Game  Lands. 

Snowmobile  operators  are  warned 
against  carrying  loaded  guns  on  their 
vehicles,  against  disturbing,  chasing 
or  harassing  wildlife,  against  littering, 
and  against  leaving  the  designated 
snowmobile  areas,  road  or  trails. 

Roads  and  trails  set  aside  for  snow- 
mobile use  are  well  marked  with 
standard  trailblazer  symbols,  which 
are  orange-colored,  diamond-shaped 
pieces  of  metal  about  5 by  7 inches 
in  size.  The  markers  are  placed  about 
250  feet  apart. 

Large,  printed  snowmobile-trail 
signs  mounted  on  wooden  backboards 
also  mark  snowmobile  areas. 

Free  lists  of  snowmobile  areas, 
roads  and  trails  and  maps  showing 
State  Game  Lands  locations  are  avail- 
able from  the  Game  Commission,  and 
more  detailed  Game  Lands  maps  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission. Further  information  on  lo- 
cations of  trails  and  access  to  them  is 
available  from  PGC  division  offices 
and  district  field  representatives. 

Following  is  a list  of  State  Game 
Lands  on  which  there  are  designated 
areas,  roads  and  trails  for  snowmobile 
use,  along  with  the  county  in  which 
each  Game  Lands  is  located  and  the 
approximate  length  of  the  snowmobile 
route  for  each  tract: 


Northwest  Division 

State  Game  Lands  24,  Forest  County,  7 
miles;  SGL  29,  Warren,  6 miles;  SGL  39, 
Venango,  6 miles;  SGL  45,  Venango,  3 
miles;  SGL  54,  Jefferson,  2 miles;  SGL  63, 
Clarion,  3 miles;  SGL  69,  Crawford,  7 
miles;  SGL  86,  Warren,  6 miles;  SGL  95, 
Butler,  5 miles;  SGL  102,  Erie,  1 mile;  SGL 
122,  Crawford,  3 miles;  SGL  143,  Warren, 
6 miles;  SGL  154,  Erie,  %,  mile;  SGL  167, 
Erie,  mile;  SGL  199,  Crawford,  VA  miles; 
SGL  214,  Crawford,  7 miles;  SGL  216, 
Lawrence,  6 miles;  SGL  218,  Erie,  VA  miles; 
SGL  253,  Venango,  3 miles;  SGL  263, 
Erie,  4 miles;  SGL  277,  Crawford,  3 miles. 

Southwest  Division 

State  Game  Lands  42,  Cambria,  Somer- 
set and  Westmoreland,  26/1  miles;  SGL  50, 
Somerset,  7 miles;  SGL  51,  Fayette,  11 
miles;  SGL  79,  Cambria,  4 miles;  SGL  105, 
Armstrong,  6 miles;  SGL  108,  Cambria,  7/1 
miles;  SGL  111,  Somerset,  8 miles;  SGL 
137,  Armstrong,  2 miles;  SGL  174,  In- 
diana, 8 miles;  SGL  228,  Somerset,  6%  miles; 
SGL  247,  Armstrong,  3 miles. 

Northcentral  Division 

State  Game  Lands  25,  Elk  County,  11 
miles;  SGL  33,  Centre,  12  miles;  SGL  37, 
Tioga,  2 miles;  SGL  61,  McKean,  5 miles; 
SGL  89,  Clinton,  10  miles;  SGL  90,  Clear- 
field, 4 miles;  SGL  93,  Clearfield,  5 miles; 
SGL  204,  Potter,  4 miles;  SGL  252,  Ly- 
coming and  Union,  20  miles. 

Southcentral  Division 

State  Game  Lands  26,  Blair  County,  12 
miles;  SGL  88,  Perry  and  Juniata,  lOM  miles; 
SGL  99,  Huntingdon  County,  7/2  miles. 

Northeast  Division 

State  Game  Lands  12,  Bradford  and  Sul- 
livan Counties,  13  miles;  SGL  13,  Sullivan, 
5/2  miles;  SGL  38,  Monroe,  5 miles;  SGL  57, 
Wyoming  and  Luzerne,  12  miles;  SGL  119, 
Luzerne,  5/2  miles;  SGL  127,  Monroe,  14 
miles;  SGL  226,  Columbia,  14  miles;  SGL 
35,  Susquehanna,  5 miles. 

Southeast  Division 

State  Game  Lands  52,  Berks  and  Lancas- 
ter Counties,  2 miles;  SGL  80,  Lebanon,  5 
miles;  SGL  110,  Berks,  6A  miles;  SGL  145, 
Lebanon,  5 miles;  SGL  156,  Lancaster,  7 
miles;  SGL  210,  Dauphin,  6 miles;  SGL  211, 
Dauphin,  22  miles. 
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Pymatiming  Harvest  Up  From  Last  Year 


Although  slightly  fewer 

hunters  used  the  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Area  this  year  than  in  1972, 
they  harvested  more  birds,  according 
to  the  annual  report  filed  by  Water- 
fowl  Management  Agent  Ray  M. 
Sickles. 

This  season  4,232  shooters  bagged 
2,575  geese  from  the  40  blinds  built 
and  maintained  by  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion  at  the  Crawford  County  water- 
fowl  area;  last  year  4,276  hunters 
harvested  2,443  geese. 

Similarly,  2,318  hunters  took  1,676 
ducks  in  the  controlled  duck  shooting 
areas  where  last  year  2,570  sportsmen 
downed  1,550  ducks.  A record  3,556 
hunters  used  the  duck  shooting  areas 
in  1970. 

Lucky  holders  of  goose  blind  reser- 
vations were  chosen  from  25,005  ap- 
plicants in  early  October.  This  year’s 
harvest  of  2,575  geese  was  the  fourth 
largest  taken  at  the  Pymatuning,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  record  2,917  taken 
in  1970,  the  2,870  taken  in  1971,  and 
the  2,580  bagged  in  1968. 

A grand  total  of  6,550  sportsmen 
hunted  the  Pymatuning  controlled 
shooting  areas  this  year,  compared 
with  6,846  hunters  last  year  and  a 
record  7,660  in  1971. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  sportsmen 
using  goose  blinds  took  a Canada 
goose  this  year,  compared  with  57 
percent  last  year,  68  percent  in  1971, 
and  a record  72  percent  in  1970. 

This  year  the  goose  harvest  age 
ratio  was  1 adult  to  1.32  juveniles, 
compared  to  last  year’s  ratio  of  1 adult 
to  .58  juveniles.  This  jump  indicated 
better  reproduction  on  the  breeding 
grounds  of  honkers  using  the  Pyma- 
tuning. 

The  duck  harvest  of  1,676  was 
slightly  larger  than  last  year’s  but  did 
not  approach  the  1971  figure  of  2,318 
or  the  record  2,503  taken  in  1968. 

The  Canada  goose  population  peak- 
ed on  October  10,  with  an  estimated 
12,000  birds  at  the  Pymatuning  Water- 
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fowl  Area.  Goose  season  at  the  Pyma- 
tuning opened  October  13,  and  by 
October  25  there  were  still  10,000 
honkers  in  the  area.  On  November  1 
there  were  8,000;  another  migratory 
wave  raised  the  population  to  9,000  on 
November  10.  On  November  15  there 
were  8,000  geese  and  7,000  by  De- 
cember 1. 

A large  number  of  whistling  swans 
and  diving  ducks  passed  through  the 
Pymatuning  between  November  4 and 

9. 


of  ^axt 


SAMUEL  C.  LEE,  RD  5,  BLOOMSBURG,  and  his  father  Hurl,  now  deceased,  collected 
22  raccoons  in  Columbia  County  in  1921  and  then  traveled  to  Tioga  County  to  get 
nice  bear  trophy. 


Book  Review  . . . 


1973  Report  On  Environmental  Quality 

The  concern  for  the  environment  extends  into  a variety  of  areas,  and  the 
new  report  of  the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  briefly  covers  many  of 
them.  In  one  part  it  reminds  us  that  the  environment  deserves  attention  if 
we  are  to  improve  the  quality  of  life.  In  another,  it  presents  Oregon’s  Willa- 
mette River  as  an  example  of  how  a polluted  river  can  be  cleaned  up  and 
enjoyed.  But  the  report  also  points  out  that  environmental  quality  costs 
money— we  will  spend  about  $275  billion  for  it  during  the  next  decade.  The 
report  also  reviews  some  legal  questions  that  arise  when  land  is  considered 
as  an  environmental  resource.  The  discussion  on  the  major  developments  in 
government  environmental  programs  is  optimistic;  it  credits  citizen  support 
as  the  most  important  factor  in  any  successful  program.  Some  progress  was 
made  in  developing  indices  for  judging  environmental  quality,  but  much  more 
work  remains.  The  report  also  summarizes  the  environmental  efforts  on  the 
international  scene.  The  Council  concludes  that  the  change  from  traditional 
conservation  into  a new  environmentalism  occurred  mainly  because  people 
became  actively  concerned  about  the  quality  of  life.  We  have  reason  to  be 
concerned  when  we  read  that  nearly  60  percent  of  all  recorded  extermina- 
tions of  mammals  occurred  in  this  century,  and  that  man  is  to  blame  for  most 
of  them.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  environment,  this  book  belongs  in  your 
library.  {Environmental  Quality— The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
of  Environmental  Quality.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  OflBce,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  1973.  499  pp.,  $4.30.  Stock  No. 
4111-00020.) 
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And  a Va-Va-Room  of  Volks wagens! 

By  TED  McCAWLEY 
Remington  Arms  Company 


The  ENGLISH  language  is  a confusing 
tongue  at  best.  When  it  comes  to  the 
words  used  to  describe  the  various  birds, 
fish  and  animals  of  the  world,  however, 
the  confusion  turns  to  dismay.  Even  the 
same  species  are  sometimes  called  by 
different  names  under  various  conditions. 

For  example,  a group  of  geese  on  the 
water  is  called  a plump.  When  airborne, 
however,  these  same  birds  become  a 
skein.  Put  them  on  the  ground  and  they 
are  called  a gaggle. 

Ducks  are  just  as  much  of  a problem. 
It's  proper  to  call  a number  of  them  a 
flock — sometimes.  On  water  they  are 
called  a paddling  except  for  teal  which 
come  in  a spring,  coil,  knob  or  bunch. 

In  flight  you  see  a team  of  ducks  except 
for  widgeons,  and  it’s  proper  to  call  a 
group  of  them  a bunch,  flight  or  company. 

Sometimes  the  collective  nouns  are 
very  descriptive — a clamor  of  rooks,  a 
murder  of  crows,  a mutation  of  thrushes 
or  a murmuration  of  starlings. 

Mammals  have  their  descriptive  terms, 
too.  Several  camels  are  known  as  a rag. 
A group  of  mules  is  a barren,  while  a 
number  of  sheep  are  called  a hurtle  or 
flock. 

The  business  goes  on  and  on.  In  the 
fish  world,  perch  come  in  packs,  smelt  in 
quantities  and  herring  in  shoals. 

Some  years  ago  a story  appeared  in 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  which 


sums  up  this  mumbo-jumbo  pretty  well. 
Here  it  is: 

“A  flock  of  ships  is  called  a fleet;  a 
fleet  of  sheep  is  called  a flock;  a flock  of 
girls  is  called  a bevy;  a bevy  of  wolves  is 
called  a pack;  a pack  of  thieves  is  called 
a gang;  a gang  of  angels  is  called  a host; 

"A  host  of  porpoise  is  called  a shoal; 
a shoal  of  fish  is  called  a school;  a school 
of  buffalo  is  called  a herd;  a herd  of 
seals  is  called  a pod;  a pod  of  whales 
is  called  a game;  a game  of  lions  is  called 
a pride; 

"A  pride  of  children  is  called  a troop; 
a troop  of  partridges  is  called  a covey;  a 
covey  of  beauties  is  called  a galaxy; 
a galaxy  of  ruffians  is  called  a horde;  a 
horde  of  rubbish  is  called  a heap;  a heap 
of  oxen  is  called  a drove; 

“A  drove  of  blackguards  is  called  a 
mob;  a mob  of  worshippers  is  called  a 
congregation;  a congregation  of  theater- 
goers is  called  an  audience;  an  audience 
of  peacocks  is  called  a muster;  a muster 
of  doves  is  called  a flight; 

“A  flight  of  larks  is  called  an  exaltation 
and  if  they’re  starlings  it’s  a murmura- 
tion; a murmuration  of  bees  is  called 
a swarm;  a swarm  of  foxes  is  called  a 
skulk;  a skulk  of  pigs  is  called  a stye;  a 
stye  of  dogs  is  called  a kennel;  a kennel 
of  cats  is  often  called  a nuisance.”* 

• And  a nuisance  is  a snowmobile  or  trail  bike 
without  a muffler. — Ed. 


Smithsonian  Institution-Peace  Corps  Environmental  Program 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution-Peace  Corps  Environ- 
mental Program  several  years  ago,  there  has  been  a significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  requested  by  developing  countries  for  as- 
signments to  projects  deahng  with  environmental  problems.  Currently,  sev- 
eral hundred  volunteers,  many  holding  Masters  or  Ph.D.  degrees,  are  assigned 
to  natural  resource  conservation  and  ecological  research  projects  in  over  40 
countries.  Skills  include  biology,  botany,  sanitary  engineering,  soil  science, 
geology,  hydrology,  range  management,  silviculture,  entomology,  limnology, 
marine  biology,  wildlife  biology,  ecology,  and  related  disciplines.  Volunteers 
work  directly  with  a host  government  program  or  are  attached  to  a scientific 
or  conservation  organization  assisting  the  host  government.  Most  assignments 
provide  opportunities  for  field  work,  while  others  are  mainly  teaching  or  ad- 
ministrative positions.  The  emphasis  of  the  Smithsonian-Peace  Corps  program 
is  directed  toward  assisting  overseas  countries  in  the  development  of  environ- 
mentally related  projects,  including  the  selection  and  placement  of  qualified 
volunteers.  Persons  who  feel  they  meet  the  requirements  and  have  an  interest 
in  this  worthwhile  work  are  invited  to  contact  Dr.  James  A.  Sherburne,  Office 
of  Ecology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20560,  for  further 
information. 
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. HUNTER  SAFETY  ^ 
^ EDUCATION  ^ 

By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


PSU  Provides 

ONE  OF  THE  most  interesting 
studies  of  awareness  and  atti- 
tudes in  firearm  and  hunter  safety  has 
just  been  completed  by  Dr.  Frank 
Anthony,  associate  professor  of  agri- 
cultural education  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

The  objective  of  the  study  was  the 
development  of  a semantic  diflFeren- 
tial  attitude  inventory  for  firearm  and 
hunting  safety  education  and  conser- 
vation. The  experiment  also  investi- 
gated the  premise  that  concepts  pre- 
sented with  pictures  would  provide 
a different  score  than  concepts  pre- 
sented alone.  Other  variables  studied 
included  the  influence  of  sex,  IQ, 
place  of  residence,  years  of  hunting 
experience,  and  age  on  semantic  dif- 
ferential test  scores. 

To  construct  the  attitude  inventory. 
Dr.  Anthony  selected  ten  “evaluative” 
bipolar  adjectives  matched  with  fif- 
teen concepts  representing  the  “Ten 
Commandments  of  Hunting  Safety 
and  Conservation  Practices.”  Con- 
cepts selected  included  loaded  gun  in 
the  home;  keep  safety  on;  clear  tar- 
get; passing  loaded  gun  over  the 
fence;  bright-colored  clothing;  hunter 
safety  training;  loaded  gun  in  vehicle; 
clear  barrel;  gun  play;  stone  target; 
safety  zone;  state  game  lands;  game 
protector;  firearm  registration;  and  al- 
cohol and  guns.  The  study  involved 
ten  Pennsylvania  high  schools  having 
departments  of  agriculture  and  the 
Game  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation.  Approximate- 
ly 2000  students  participated. 

Revealing  attitudes  of  such  im- 


Facts  To  HS 


DR.  FRANK  ANTHONY  and  John  Behel 
discuss  Hunter  Safety  study  with  Dr. 
David  R.  McClay,  center,  head  of  Penn 
State's  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

portant  issues  in  safe  gun  handling 
and  conservation  can  direct  the  at- 
tention to  future  consideration  on 
where  training  emphasis  is  needed. 
What  does  a youngster  think  about  a 
conservation  officer  or  game  manage- 
ment practices?  Do  girls’  attitudes 
reflect  a different  opinion  than  boys’ 
about  these  important  issues?  What 
attitudes  are  shown  by  students  from 
Manitoba,  say,  or  any  state  with  an 
interest  in  hunter  training?  A recent 
screening  of  300  students  from  Mani- 
toba indicates  that  the  issues  as  well 
as  the  conclusions  are  much  the  same 
as  those  revealed  by  Pennsylvania’s 
Hunting  and  Firearm  Safety  Study. 

Over  the  last  15  years.  Dr.  Anthony 
has  been  involved  with  this  and  other 
studies  related  to  Firearm  and  Hunter 
Training,  through  a cooperative  ven- 
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ture  with  the  Pennnsylvania  Game 
Commission.  To  say  that  he  has  made 
important  finds  in  the  field  of  hunter 
safety  would  put  it  mildly.  These 
years  of  work  have  made  Dr.  Anthony 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  de- 
veloping important  teaching  aids  for 
creating  the  necessary  awareness  in 
the  safe  handling  of  sporting  arms. 

Pennsylvania’s  Hunter  Safety  Pro- 
gram has  benefitted  greatly  from  Dr. 
Anthony’s  work  and  interest  in  firearm 
safety.  As  a result.  Hunter  Safety 
here  has  been  not  only  teaching  basic 
gun  handling,  but  also  further  devel- 
oping proper  student  attitude.  This 
cooperative  venture  between  Penn 
State  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  helped  create  a good 
image  of  hunting. 

One  of  the  first  studies  on  devel- 
oping proper  student  attitude  was  put 
together  through  use  of  an  attitude 
scale  on  firearm  and  bow  handling. 
Following  the  “Firearm  and  Bow 
Handling  Attitude  Inventory  Study” 
in  creating  further  awareness  for 
hunter  safety  was  the  “What  Do  You 
See  Study,”  which  is  extensively  used 


in  Pennsylvania’s  Hunter  Safety  Pro- 
gram. In  cooperation  with  this  study, 
the  Pennsylvania  Optometric  Associa- 
tion has  provided  the  latest  method 
of  determining  color  deficiency.  This 
has  alerted  many  individuals  who 
learned  about  the  problem  during 
hunter  safety  training.  The  “What 
Do  You  See”  study  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  increased  use  of 
fluorescent  orange,  and  also  to  the  de- 
crease in  mistaken-for-game  hunting 
accidents. 

Presently  Dr.  Anthony  is  continuing 
his  work  with  the  Penn  State’s  Cor- 
respondence Hunter  Safety  Course, 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  this 
method  of  teaching  in  relation  to  a 
visual  attitude  study. 

One  of  the  important  objectives  is 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  pre- 
senting a home  firearm  teaching  course 
through  correspondence.  Many  indi- 
viduals may  be  able  to  use  this  meth- 
od of  teaching  without  conflicting 
with  their  profession  al  activities. 
Knowledge  tests  and  an  attitude  in- 
ventory will  be  presented  to  adults 
before  and  after  the  course  of  study. 


Half-Million  Pennsylvania  Hunters  Certified 


OVER  50,000  safe  hunters  were 
certified  in  1973,  passing  the 
half-million  figure  for  Pennsylvanians 
who  have  participated  in  a formal 
Hunter  Safety  courses  presented  by 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  schools,  civic 
groups,  police  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual hunter  safety  instructors. 

This  figure  reflects  a decrease  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  when 
57,000  youngsters  showed  their  inter- 
est in  hunting  by  completing  the 
minimum  four-hour  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Some  of  the  decrease  may  be 
related  to  failure  in  returning  regis- 
tration rosters  or  cards  for  a complete 
count.  Adult  participation  in  the 
course  has  been  increasing,  which 
should  be  reported  for  an  accurate 
projection  of  those  over  16  years  of 
age  and  to  more  accurately  evaluate 
Pennsylvania’s  Hunter  Training  Pro- 


gram. This  will  be  important  if  all 
first-time  hunters  must  meet  safety 
requirements. 

One  encouraging  note  has  been  that 
enough  Hunter  Safety  courses  have 
been  available  that  for  the  most  part 
persons  can  attend  classes  of  their 
location  and  time  convenience.  Vol- 
unteer instructors  have  been  cooper- 
ative in  giving  of  their  free  time  to 
make  certain  almost  every  first-time 
hunter  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
receive  safety  training.  Although 
there  are  always  a few  last-minute 
“shoppers,”  this  has  not  been  signifi- 
cant. Even  most  of  the  late  license 
buyers  have  been  able  to  get  into 
classes.  Most  students  get  their  train- 
ing during  August,  September  and 
October,  with  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total  receiving  training  during  the 
other  nine  months  of  the  year. 
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Maiy  Needs  a Size  5 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


There  isn’t  a doubt  in  my  mind 
—no  matter  how  feeble  it  appears 
to  be  at  times— that  many  of  you 
girls  were  highly  disappointed  this 
past  hunting  season  with  having  to 
wear  what  you  tried  to  pass  off  as 
“ladies’  ” hunting  clothes. 

The  longjohns  were  way  too  long 
—and  John’s,  probably— the  jacket 
too  bulky,  the  zipper  stuck  at  the 
most  critical  time,  the  hat  was  totally 
unfeminine,  the  boots  were  all  wrong, 
and  what’s  more  you  probably  had  to 
shop  in  a men’s  department  where  a 
salesman  delivered  a sleazy  sales  pitch 
for  hickies  when  all  you  were  inter- 


GETTING  HUNTING  GEAR  that  fits  can  be 
a problem  for  female  hunters,  especially 
those  on  the  small  side,  Susan  Pajak 
has  learned. 

ested  in  was  a simple  doodad.  . . . 

Last  year  I received  an  avalanche 
of  mail  ( well,  how  about  a small  land- 
slide?) from  young  girls  and  women 
asking  me  where  they  can  buy  this 
or  that  in  the  way  of  hunting  clothes. 
For  instance,  avid  outdoors  woman 
Mary  P.,  of  Clarks  Summit,  needs  a 
size  5 and  the  smallest  size  available 
in  a ready-made  piece  of  clothing  is 
a size  6.  And  I’m  sure  I’m  reading  the 
catalogue  right. 

(There  is  a SMALL  and  sometimes 
an  EXTRA  SMALL  in  some  things, 
but  this  is  beside  the  point  for  now.) 

For  the  most  part  I can  breeze 
through  small  game  or  archery  deer 
seasons  without  too  much  of  a cloth- 
ing problem  because  it’s  fairly  com- 
fortable weatherwise.  Rut  the  really 
cold  weather  hunting  sometimes 
throws  me  for  a loop  simply  because 
I have  a man’s  style,  small  size,  two 
piece  wool  outfit  that  I dislike  im- 
mensely simply  because  it  doesn’t  fit 
me  “right.”  Nor  does  it  make  me 
look  a bit  attractive  ...  as  if  any- 
thing would  . . . however,  I am  defi- 
nitely divoreing  myself  from  it  this 
year,  so  help  me  Hannah! 

Women  like  to  dress  for  hunting 
just  as  attractively  as  is  possible  and 
no  one  in  this  whole  wide  world  can 
convince  me  otherwise.  In  fact,  her 
day  afield  could  be  less  than  a satis- 
fying adventure  because  she  has  to 
fidget  all  day  with  a floppy  flap,  or 
something.  This  is  true,  believe  me! 

After  asking  a number  of  lady  hunt- 
ers about  their  likes  and  dislikes  con- 
cerning hunting  clothes,  most  of  them 
still  favored  wool  for  deer  hunting 
here  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  the 
wool  being  quiet,  and  warm,  of 
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course.  (Wool  is  also  heavy,  which 
can  be  weary  at  times.) 

But  you’U  not  find  ladies’  wool  out- 
fits because,  to  the  best  of  my  leafing 
through  calatogues,  there  just  isn’t 
any  made. 

Nylon  outerwear  seemed  to  be  dis- 
qualified because  it  is  too  noisy. 

And  yet  another  type  of  outfit  that 
found  some  favor  was  the  one-piece 
jumpsuit  affair  with  the  dropseat  in 
the  back.  Gotta  have  that  dropseat! 


If  you  don’t  mind.  I’d  like  to  con- 
tinue with  this  next  month.  And  may- 
be the  next  . . . until  we  get  this 
all  straightened  out.  It  is  important. 
So  happy  New  Year  and  good  shoot- 
ing! Get  your  deer,  turkey,  or  bear? 
Let’s  hear  from  you,  O.K.? 

Gomment:  “.  . . You  women  should 
stay  in  the  kitchen  where  you  belong. 
You  shouldn’t  be  out  hunting  . . . ” 
Edward  O.,  York,  Pa. 

A:  “And  may  the  bird  of  paradise 
build  a nest  in  your  nose,  fella.  Thanx 
for  writing.”  SMP 

February  Profile 

“As  long  as  I can  remember,  I have 
been  going  along  with  Dad  and 
Granddad  hunting  ...  I use  a 12- 
gauge  for  small  game  and  a scoped 
30-30  Winchester  for  deer.  Brought 
down  a spike  opening  day  of  the  ’72 
season  in  Potter  Gounty  at  about  9:00 
in  the  morning  ...”  Sincerely,  Barb 
Findley,  Strasburg.  (Barb  is  a 10th 
grader  at  Lampeter-Strasburg  High 
School.  She  also  traps  for  muskrats.) 
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PACKS  AND  FRAMES  COME  IN  A wide  assortment  of  sizes,  designs  and  colors. 
Proper  choice  is  important  if  unit  is  to  be  comfortable. 


Picking  A Pack 

By  Les  Rountree 


HE  BACKPACK  that  I wore  dur- 
ing the  period  called  the  Korean 
Police  Action  was  ( at  least  I thought ) 
designed  by  the  enemy.  It  was  heavy 
when  it  was  empty  and  it  didn’t  con- 
form to  anyone’s  body  shape.  It 
bounced  uncomfortably  with  every 
step  and  wasn’t  even  close  to  being 
waterproof.  The  later  rucksack  that 
the  mountain  troopers  wore  wasn’t 
much  better.  Its  steel  frame  weighed 
at  least  eight  pounds  and  the  un- 
padded straps  were  guaranteed  to  cut 
through  each  layer  of  skin  in  a steady 
systematic  fashion.  Backpacking  for 
pleasure  never  occurred  to  any  GI 
that  I was  acquainted  with. 

My  how  things  have  changed! 
Today’s  lightweight  packs  are  not  only 
roomy  but  are  honestly  designed  with 
the  human  body  in  mind.  Twenty-five 


to  50  pounds  of  trail  necessities  can 
be  carried  in  them  with  relative  ease. 
Backpacking  still  requires  picking  ’em 
up  and  laying  ’em  down,  but  when  the 
pack  fits  well  (and  the  shoes  fit)  it 
can  be  the  most  adventurous  experi- 
ence possible. 

The  current  surge  of  interest  in 
backpacking  has,  like  the  travel  trailer 
industry,  mushroomed  overnight.  The 
gas  shortage  is  destined  to  cut  into 
the  motorized  camping  somewhat, 
but  all  the  backpacker  needs  is  the 
right  equipment  (and  not  too  much 
of  it)  and  the  desire. 

Next  to  shoes,  the  pack  is  the  most 
important  item  you’ll  buy.  Naturally, 
the  sleeping  bag  comes  next.  So,  how 
does  the  novice  evaluate  the  plethora 
of  packs  available  today?  For  the  past 
month,  Ann  and  I have  been  walk- 
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ing  here,  there  and  elsewhere  wear- 
ing umpteen  different  designs,  and 
looking  at  and  studying  a hundred 
different  pictures  and  brochures.  I’m 
not  sure  we  know  much  more  than 
when  we  started  but  at  least  we  have 
become  reasonably  sure  of  what  not 
to  buy.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
evaluate  every  pack  that’s  available, 
since  they  number  in  the  hundreds, 
but  we  did  try  out  many  of  the  best 
known  packs  and  a few  that  are  not 
so  well  known.  The  following  com- 
ments are  offered  for  your  infonna- 
tion. 

Alpine  Expedition  Sack — This  is  a 
beautifully  made  pack  with  neat  close 
stitching  and  a super  big  top  com- 
partment. The  thick  urethane  coating 
inside  the  compartments  looks  like 
the  best  waterproofing  job  I’ve  seen. 
The  lower  compartment  will  handle 
most  of  the  backpacking  down  bags, 
and  this  is  an  advantage.  A number 
of  packs  will  not  hold  a sleeping  bag 
inside  and  it  must  be  tied  on  the  out- 
side with  thongs.  Some  hikers  prefer 
to  keep  the  bag  outside  the  pack  to 
help  it  to  air  out. 

'The  Expedition  is  the  top  of  Al- 
pine’s line  and  sells  for  $79.50.  Sack 
dimensions  are  24x16x8  inches.  This 
pack  is  listed  as  being  waterproof  and 
I believe  them.  It  must  be  understood 
that  waterproof  means  waterproof  up 
to  a point.  Nothing  except  solid 
rubber  will  keep  its  contents  perfectly 
dry  during  a long  deluge,  for  seams 
and  zippers  can  be  penetrated  by 
water.  One  of  our  “don’ts”  in  pack 
buying  is  don’t  buy  one  that  is  merely 
water  resistent  or  water  repellent  un- 
less you  are  willing  to  carry  a rain 
cover  at  all  times. 

Alpine  Backpacker  Model — Priced 


$32  cheaper  than  the  E.xpedition, 
this  pack  does  not  have  the  room  or 
the  fancy  anodized  aluminum  frame 
of  the  other  model.  Sack  dimensions 
are  22x14x7.  I’m  not  so  sure  that  the 
pretty  finish  on  the  frame  means 
much,  but  it  is  pretty.  Anyway,  this 
less  expensive  model  is  well  made  and 
will  also  take  the  sleeping  bag  inside. 
It’s  a dandy  starter  pack  for  any 
hiker  . . . especially  a woman.  The 
aluminum  frame  is  held  together  with 
connectors  instead  of  being  welded. 
Some  hikers  get  all  excited  about  this 
and  insist  that  the  welded  frame  is 
better.  There  are  just  as  many  who 
claim  that  the  welds  may  break  in 
the  wilderness  and  cause  a calamity. 
I seriously  doubt  if  it  makes  much 
difference  if  the  frame  is  connected 
with  tees  and  sleeves  or  welded.  Few 
of  us  will  ever  wear  a pack  frame  long 
enough  to  destroy  it.  Curiously,  the 
Backpacker  seemed  to  fit  my  long 
body  better  than  did  the  Expedition 
model.  I’m  sure  they  had  the  same 
size  frame  but  the  straps  and  belly- 
band  seemed  to  nestle-in  better. 
Himalayan  System  II— This  top  of 
the  line  model  offers  a sliding  ring 
arrangement  where  the  shoulder 
straps  attach  to  the  frame.  I didn’t 
fully  understand  why  this  was  done 
until  I loaded  the  pack  and  tried 
going  up  and  down  a steep  grade. 
There  is  an  advantage.  As  you  change 
climbing  angles,  the  rings  can  change 
position  and  allow  the  pack  to  seek  its 
best  carrying  position.  For  my  height 
of  6'  2",  the  System  11  was  not  too 
comfortable  as  the  waist  band  rode 
too  high,  but  Ann  found  that  it  suited 
her  nicely.  The  price  is  $49.95. 
Himalayan  System  3 — This  cross- 
country pack  is  a dandy  for  overnight 
trips  and  would  be  an  ideal  day  pack 
for  bicyclists,  hunters,  fishermen  or 
skiers.  It  weighs  less  than  two  pounds 
and  for  light  summer  use,  when  a lot 
of  heavy  clothes  would  not  have  to 
be  carried,  it  should  be  adequate.  It 
features  a tunnel  between  the  main 
sack  and  the  side  pockets  to  carry 
skis,  fishing  rods,  etc.  The  cavity  size 
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FOUR-COMPARTMENT  PACK  from  Gerry 
has  lots  of  room,  even  for  lightweight 
sleeping  bag  which  with  some  models 
must  be  tied  outside. 

is  18x12x7,  compared  with  System 
ll’s  21x15x8.  1 like  the  blaze  orange 
color  and  the  price  . . . only  $29.95. 
Coleman — If  camping  is  involved,  you 
know  that  the  Coleman  Company  has 
to  be  around.  The  aluminum  tubing 
used  in  their  baclq^ack  system  is 
larger  in  diameter  than  most  other 
frames.  It  is  slightly  heavier  than 
some  other  quality  frames  but  not  ex- 
cessively so.  I don’t  know  if  this 
tubing  is  as  thick  as  that  found  in 
other  frames,  for  I didn’t  want  to 
saw  into  it  to  find  out.  The  pack  rides 
comfortably  but  I wish  that  the  belly 
band  was  padded.  The  model  we 
tested  was  8552-701  with  a sack  size 
of  approximately  20x15x7.  It  sells  for 
$40. 

Adventure  16  (Model:  Standard  Tel- 
escoping Hiphugger) — This  pack  is 
the  most  unique  we  tested.  The  frame 
telescopes  and  can  be  adjusted  to 
fit  almost  any  human  being.  The  pack 
also  features  an  unusual  hip-hugger. 
It  consists  of  two  aluminum  tubing 
semicircles  that  fit  into  holes  on  the 
bottom  of  the  frame.  The  effect  is  to 
enclose  the  hiker  in  a padded  corset. 
An  adjustable  hip  band  (I’ve  used 


hip,  belly  and  waist  band  inter- 
changeably because  different  hikers 
wear  them  at  different  points  on  their 
anatomy)  makes  the  rig  very  com- 
fortable. I haven’t  used  this  pack 
on  the  trail  but  I certainly  intend  to. 
The  heavily  padded  hip  and  shoulder 
straps  should  be  great  for  hikers  with- 
out much  meat  on  their  bones.  The 
pack  rides  high  on  my  shoulders  and 
I like  that.  The  large  top  compart- 
ment of  this  sack  is  divided  into 
three  sections  which  should  please 
hikers  who  like  to  be  organized.  Priee, 
$68.95. 

All  of  the  packs  we’ve  mentioned 
were  listed  as  waterproof  in  the  litera- 
ture that  accompanied  them.  Most 
are  rather  square  in  shape.  They  offer 
two  large  compartments  in  the  center 
of  the  pack  and  zippered  pouches  on 
the  sides  for  small  items.  Practically 
all  manufacturers  offer  several  varia- 
tions of  compartment  arrangements, 
but  the  one  just  described  is  by  far 
the  most  popular.  It’s  a good  idea  to 
take  your  sleeping  bag  along  when 
pack  shopping.  Make  sure  it  will  fit 
easily  inside  one  of  the  compart- 
ments, preferably  the  bottom  one,  or 
that  the  thongs  are  placed  conven- 
iently. Take  measurements  of  your 
cooking  gear  and  tent.  Buy  the  pack 
that  will  handle  the  stuff  that  you 
intend  to  carry. 

For  three  seasons  I’ve  used  a Gerry 
pack  that  consists  of  four  large  com- 
partments that  zip  horizontally.  There 
are  no  side  pouches  on  this  pack  and 
that  upsets  Ann  who  likes  these  little 
zippered  compartments  for  the  extra 
goodies  she  carries.  Being  a great  map 
reader,  she  also  likes  an  outside  map 
pocket  than  can  be  dipped  into  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  However,  the 
Gerry  design  is  perfect  for  carrying 
the  food,  mountain  stove  and  other 
heavy  gear.  The  load  can  be  dis- 
tributed more  evenly  than  in  some 
. . . the  heavy  stuff  on  top  and  the 
light  stuff  on  the  bottom.  Believe  me, 
that’s  the  only  way  to  pack  a pack. 
When  you  wear  a belly  band  the 
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weight  is  centered  over  your  hips, 
which  can  carry  the  load  better  than 
your  spine  and  shoulders.  The  model 
I have  is  a Traveler  Sack  on  a K 
Frame.  My  sack  (large)  capacity  is 
30x16x9,  price,  $59. 

Camp  Trails — L.  L.  Bean  features 
this  pack  that  Ann  has  carried  for 
three  years.  It  is  a more  traditional 
shape  and  offers  four  outside  pouches 
as  well  as  an  outside  map  pocket.  It 
did  not  come  equipped  with  a waist 
band  but  one  can  be  added.  The 
lower  back  strap  is  well  padded  with 
foam  rubber  and  she  finds  it  very 
comfortable.  Beans  calls  this  pack 
the  Cruiser.  The  sack  ( large ) ca- 
pacity is  22x1432x7.  Frame  and  bag 
sell  for  $37. 

Like  shoes,  a pack  becomes  a very 
personal  item.  Not  all  packs  are  suit- 
able for  all  people.  Most  manufac- 
turers offer  two  or  three  frame  sizes 
but  sometimes  even  this  latitude  in 
choice  isn’t  enough.  Try  as  many 
different  packs  on  for  fit  as  you  pos- 
sibly can.  There  is  a tremendous  dif- 
ference in  frames  and  it’s  simply  a 
matter  of  trial  and  error  until  you  find 
one  that  fits  perfectly.  Of  course,  the 
best  way  to  test  one  is  out  on  the  trail, 
but  dealers  are  not  keen  about  lend- 
ing their  goods  for  a week’s  hike. 
Can’t  blame  them  for  that.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  shopper 
from  trying  several  packs  on  in  the 
store  and  putting  something  in  them 
that  will  approximate  the  load  you’ll 
be  carrying.  Five  minutes  of  wearing 
one  in  the  store  will  tell  you  a lot 
about  how  the  pack  will  “wear”  after 
I two  or  three  hours  of  hiking. 

As  with  all  outdoor  gear,  look  the 
workmanship  over  carefully.  The 
packs  I’ve  listed  in  this  article  all  look 
like  they’ll  hold  up  well  for  many 
seasons  of  hard  use.  The  Gerry  and 
the  Camp  Trails  packs  that  I own 
have  been  through  a lot  and  still  look 
nearly  as  good  as  new.  Some  rather 
flimsy  packs  are  on  the  market  today 
but  you  can  spot  them  in  a minute. 
The  seams  are  poorly  sewn  and  the 


HIMALAYAN  DAY  PACK  is  a good  selec- 
tion for  “back-in”  hunter,  cross-country 
skier  or  one  night  backpacking  trip. 


fabric  is  paper  thin.  The  welds  (if  a 
welded  frame)  look  rough  and  un- 
even. If  attached  with  tees,  the  frame 
may  even  be  crooked.  The  webbing 
and  shoulder  straps  are  narrow  and 
uncomfortable  and  were  probably  de- 
signed by  some  ninny  who  had  never 
been  more  than  twenty  feet  away 
from  his  or  her  desk. 

Nylon  zippers  are  the  most  popular 
form  of  fastener,  but  I’m  not  sure 
they  will  hold  up  longer  than  a good 
heavy  duty  metal  one.  Nylon  zippers 
will  not  freeze  in  winter  time,  but 
neither  will  metal  ones  if  sprayed 
with  a spot  of  WD-40  or  Mask  from 
time  to  time.  Just  make  sure  that  the 
zippers  work  easily  and  do  not  bind 
when  moved  rapidly.  The  grommets, 
other  fasteners  and  all  hardware 
should  be  solidly  attached  to  the  pack 
and  frame.  The  fewer  screws,  nuts 
and  bolts  that  are  used  on  the  frame 
or  pack,  the  longer  it  will  last  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  make  field  repairs. 
Price  doesn’t  mean  everything  but  ex- 
pect to  pay  at  least  $40  for  a quality 
frame  and  pack  in  the  full  size  cate- 
gory. Smaller  day  packs  should  cost 
slightly  over  half  that  much. 

While  tubular  metal  frame  configu- 
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HIP  BAND  IS  REGARDED  as  necessary  on 
today’s  packs,  it  transfers  much  of  the 
weight  from  shoulders  to  the  strong 
upper-leg  area  of  body. 

rations  are  the  most  popular,  Moun- 
tain Traders  has  come  out  with  a 
frameless  pack  that  conforms  to  the 
shape  of  the  body  through  an  in- 
genious design  and  a bit  of  skillful 
packaging.  It’s  called  the  Palisades 
Guide  Pack  and  it  looks  most  inter- 
esting in  the  pictures  I’ve  seen.  It 
binds  tightly  to  the  body  and  the  ad 
copy  says  that  it  moves  with  you  in- 
stead of  away  from  you  as  the  frame 
models  are  prone  to  do  on  steep  as- 
cents and  descents.  I haven’t  tried 
one  of  these  yet  but  I’d  sure  like  to. 

We  received  literature  from  a num- 
ber of  other  companies,  among  them: 
Alpenlite — This  highly  rated  company 
features  a wraparound  frame  which 
appears  to  be  strong,  lightweight  and 
designed  to  allow  the  lower  portion 
of  the  body  to  support  most  of  the 
pack  weight. 

Kelty  — This  respected  company  has 
two  new  packs  for  ’74,  the  Tioga  and 
the  Serac.  According  to  their  cata- 
log, these  feature  a new  suspension 
system,  larger  bags  and  a new  Cam- 
Lock  buckle.  With  Kelty  bags,  rain 
covers  are  a must. 

Speaking  of  buckles,  no  other  fea- 


ture varies  as  much  on  different  back- 
packs as  the  fastener  on  the  waist 
band.  Before  you  buy  a pack,  try  the 
buckle  to  be  sure  it  fastens  and  un- 
fastens conveniently. 

Another  tip  is  to  carry  a plastic 
trash  can  liner.  It  can  protect  your 
bag  from  dirt  and  grease  in  the  trunk 
of  the  car  and  second,  when  you  do 
get  caught  in  the  occasional  down- 
pour, it  is  extra  protection  for  your 
pack. 

One  thing  great  about  the  new 
packs  made  these  days  is  the  fan- 
tastic array  of  colors.  As  with  other 
camping  gear,  just  about  any  color  is 
available  and  they  are  all  bright!  You 
can  still  buy  forest  green  or  OD  if  you 
want  to,  but  carrying  a bright  red  or 
blaze  orange  pack  is  more  fun.  It  may 
not  be  lighter  . . . but  it  feels  like 
it! 

Addresses  of  Companies  Mentioned 

Adventure  16 — 1064  Bert  Acosta  St., 
Santee,  Calif.  92071. 

Alpenlite  Products — 115  S.  Spring  St., 
Claremont,  Calif.  91711. 

Alpine — 6185  E.  Arapahoe,  Boulder, 
Colo.  80303. 

L.  L.  Bean — Freeport,  Me.  04032 

Coleman — Wichita,  Kansas  67201. 

Himalayan — Box  5668,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
71601. 

Kelty — 10909  Texford  St.,  Sun  Valley, 
Calif.  91352. 

Mountain  Traders — 1700  Grove  St, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94709. 

Outdoor  Sports  Ind.,  Inc  (Gerry) — 5450 
N.  Valley  Hwy.,  Denver,  Colo.  80216. 


The  Game  Law 
Violator  Is 
Stealing  From 
You ! 


Still  Dangerous 

The  boa  constrictor,  a large  muscular  snake  measuring  from  one  to  more 
than  thirty  feet  long,  is  not  poisonous. 
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I’  PERSONAL  INVOLVEMENT  in  the  form  of  work,  interest  and  money  made  it  possible 
r for  the  Falcon  Archery  Club  in  Canonsburg  to  get  new  clubhouse  and  indoor  range. 

1 How  to  Create  . . . 


Interest  — In  and  Ont 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


F YOUR  ARCHERY  club  is  aver- 
age, you  are  having  diflRculty  in 
holding  both  interest  and  attention 
of  the  membership.  Some  years  ago, 
the  thought  was  advanced  here  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  a club 
active  is  to  get  it  into  debt.  This  will 
get  the  attention  of  the  members,  and 
it  may  create  interest. 

It’s  a little  like  a droll  gun  hunter 
who  shot  at  a buck  one  day.  His  first 
bullet  went  through  the  animal’s  ear, 
and  the  next  one  dropped  the  animal 
in  its  tracks.  When  his  companions 
gathered  around  to  help  get  the  deer 
out  of  the  woods,  the  question  was 
facetiously  asked  as  to  why  he  first 
put  a shot  through  the  animal’s  ear. 

“I  just  wanted  to  get  his  atten- 
tion,” was  his  reply. 

This  might  be  an  extreme  way  to 


get  attention  of  an  archery  club’s 
membership.  But  if  it  is  announced 
that  you  are  about  to  expend  $10,000 
or  more  on  a clubhouse,  it  is  a fair 
bet  that  attendance  will  pick  up  at 
the  next  meeting.  Most  will  be  dis- 
senters, but  if  plans  are  carefully 
laid,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  change 
their  opinions.  As  an  assist,  you  can 
refer  to  this  column  to  prove  that  it 
can  be  done. 

The  seasonal  nature  of  outdoor 
archery  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
it  is  difficult  to  create  and  maintain 
interest  on  a year-around  basis. 
Granted,  it  is  not  too  difficult  in  the 
spring  months  when  everyone  is 
anxious  to  get  out  of  doors  and  do 
their  thing.  As  vacation  time  ap- 
proaches, there  is  a tendency  for  some 
members  to  shy  away  from  club  ac- 
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CINDER  BLOCKS  had  to  be  purchased 
— cost,  $445 — but  club  members  and 
friends  provided  the  energy  and  knowhow 
that  turned  them  into  a building. 

tivities.  Fishing  will  drag  a few  more 
away.  As  fall,  approaches  with  its 
hunting  seasons,  interest  is  renewed. 
But  when  the  first  bow  hunting  season 
for  deer  arrives,  this  activity  is  apt 
to  take  up  the  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers and  have  its  effect  on  organized 
activities.  When  winter  sets  in,  pre- 
sumably with  cold  weather  and  either 
rain  or  snow,  not  too  many  will  brave 
the  elements  to  continue  outdoor 
shooting. 

Anyway,  by  this  time  wives  are  so 
fed  up  with  malingering  and  evasion 
of  home  duties  that  even  a well- 
intentioned  archer  may  find  himself 
putting  up  storm  windows  and  doors 
during  his  free  moments.  The  ladies 
have  the  energy  crisis  to  substantiate 
what  are  just  normally  routine  sug- 
gestions to  “get  at  it.” 

The  alternative  to  these  distrac- 
tions is  to  build  a clubhouse  with  an 
archery  range  inside.  The  ladies  will 
enjoy  it,  the  men  will  be  proud  of 
it,  and  the  club  will  make  money. 
Furthermore,  that  dead  period  from 
late  September  to  the  end  of  March 
can  be  livened  by  tournaments,  just 
plain  practice,  and  fellowship. 

Otherwise,  we  can  expect  a com- 
mercial operation  to  take  up  the 
slack  created  by  shorter  days  and 
winter  weather.  This  is  not  intended 


as  an  affront  to  commercial  interests. 
Those  who  make  a business  of  the 
bow  and  arrow  sometimes  do  much 
more  to  create  and  continue  interest 
in  archery  than  many  cubs  with  big 
membership  rolls  and  little  squads 
of  people  who  must  do  all  the  work 
and  most  of  the  thinking.  Increased 
club  activity  will  have  a favorable 
effect  on  business  in  general  relative 
to  archery. 

However,  before  a shooting  pro- 
gram can  even  be  considered,  there 
is  this  business  of  nails,  concrete,  wall 
board,  roofing  material  and  electric 
lights  that  is  part  of  any  construc- 
tion plans.  It  will  take  a lot  of  plan- 
ning just  to  get  more  cooperation 
from  members  to  get  the  job  done. 
But  a clubhouse  with  its  own  indoor 
shooting  facilities  is  almost  certain  to 
generate  and  continue  interest  in  both 
target  archery  and  bow  hunting. 

Of  course,  cost  of  an  indoor  range 
will  be  predicated  upon  whether  or 
not  there  is  a basic  structure  from 
which  to  start.  If  everything  must 
be  built  from  the  ground  up,  it  can 
be  a considerably  more  expensive 
proposition.  But  many  archery  clubs 
around  the  state  already  have  a build- 
ing which  serves  as  a clubhouse  and 
a refreshment  stand  during  tourna- 
ments. 

Financing,  at  today’s  interest  rates, 
can  be  a bit  of  a problem.  One  way 
to  overcome  this,  and  to  cut  down 
on  financial  interest  while  building 
up  human  interest,  is  to  sell  bonds 
to  members.  While  this  may  fall 
short  of  getting  the  amount  necessary, 
it  can  go  a long  way  toward  paying 
for  the  structure.  Usually,  members 
will  be  satisfied  at  a very  low  or  no 
interest  return  on  their  money  as  long 
as  they  can  see  the  good  that  will 
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come  out  of  it.  How  fast  the  mem- 
bers get  back  their  money  will  de- 
pend somewhat  upon  how  long  it 
takes  to  pay  off  the  bank  loan  where 
the  interest  rate,  in  any  event,  will 
be  substantially  higher  than  that  ac- 
ceptable to  the  members. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished, the  story  behind  the  ex- 
cellent facilities  now  enjoyed  by  Fal- 
con Archery  Club,  Canonsburg,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Dick  Zom,  who  lives 
at  nearby  McMurray,  did  a yeoman’s 
job  in  gathering  material  to  provide 
insight  into  possibilities  open  to  the 
live-wire  club. 

Real  Challenge 

Perhaps  the  experience  of  the  Fal- 
coners may  encourage  or  discourage 
your  club  members.  It  all  depends 
upon  how  dedicated  they  are  to  the 
sport  of  archery  in  general  and  the 
; local  club  in  particular.  Although  it 
ii  is  a real  challenge,  any  such  venture 
:i  pays  big  dividends  in  pride  of  accom- 
I!  phshment.  Also,  there  is  always  a 
I new  generation  of  youngsters  who 
: need  something  to  which  they  can 
look  forward. 

After  plans  were  formulated,  one 
i of  the  first  things  done  at  Canonsburg 
was  to  appoint  a building  committee 
with  Doc  Devore  as  chairman  and 
Chuck  Thompson,  Sr.,  and  Bill  Rus- 
sell as  assistants.  At  the  time  of  the 
big  move,  April  1,  1972,  Chuck  Car- 
; nahan  was  president,  his  vice-presi- 
dent was  Chuck  Thompson,  Jr., 
Chuck  Thompson,  Sr.,  was  secretary, 
<\  and  Don  Nutter  served  as  treasurer. 

Things  went  surprisingly  well  with 
1 the  building  committee  and  officers 
coordinating  on  any  special  problems 
as  they  arose.  Routine  issues  were 
settled  at  regular  weekly  meetings. 
There  were  only  25  members  at  the 
time,  and  most  pitched  in  to  get 
things  going. 

As  a base,  the  club  owned  a build- 
ing which  had  been  built  in  1956, 
the  year  after  the  organization  was 
formed,  on  23  acres  of  land  owned 


by  the  members.  The  location  was 
convenient  for  most,  as  it  is  but 
three  miles  from  Canonsburg  off 
Route  980  toward  McDonald  on  a dirt 
road  which  branches  off  a mile  out 
of  town.  The  original  building  was 
25x45  feet,  and  it  was  decided  to 
tie  the  new  structure  directly  into  it. 


HERE,  ROOF  TRUSSES  are  going  up  on 
the  finished  block  walls.  Thirty-two  trusses 
and  the  half-inch  plywood  needed  to  cover 
them  cost  $791. 

As  a start,  club  members  pitched 
in  to  do  necessary  excavating.  They 
then  poured  footers  and  floor  for  the 
76x32  foot  addition.  Total  cost  for 
2400  square  feet  of  wire  mesh  and 
25  yards  of  concrete,  $885. 

Somebody  scrounged  lintels  for 
over  the  doorways,  and  1600  building 
blocks  were  bought.  Again,  members 
did  the  work  in  laying  the  blocks. 
Cost,  $445.  As  the  building  began 
to  rise  from  hope  and  sweat,  any 
doubters  became  believers. 

Members  also  completed  the  roof 
work  after  the  purchase  of  32  trusses 
and  enough  M"  plywood  to  cover 
them.  Cost,  $791.  It  took  another 
$2000  for  felt  paper,  rain  gutters  and 
down  spouts,  shingles  (factory  sec- 
onds), ceiling  insulation,  wiring  and 
switches.  Some  secondhand  toilets 
and  sinks  were  obtained,  and  20  used 
but  serviceable  8-foot  fluorescent 
lights  and  four  flood  lights  added  an- 
other $200. 
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The  biggest  single  unit  was  a 
250,000  BTU  oil-fired  forced  air  fur- 
nace with  ducts  the  full  length  of 
the  building,  used  registers,  a 275- 
gallon  oil  tank  with  fittings  and  a 
stainless  steel  flue,  at  a cost  of  $800. 
Doors  and  hardware,  exhaust  fan 
(used),  louvre  in  gables,  two  floor 
drains,  traps  and  plastic  pipe,  $225. 


CLUB  MEMBERS  lay  roofing  shingles. 
Total  cost  to  club,  not  counting  material 
donated,  came  to  $5846 — only  $2.40  per 
square  foot. 

Some  borrowed  equipment  was 
used  to  install  two  500-gallon  septic 
tanks  with  pipe  and  a leech  bed  for 
a total  cost  of  $500. 

Total  cost  to  the  club,  not  counting 
material  donated  by  individual  mem- 
bers, came  to  $5846.  This  comes  to 
just  over  $2.40  a square  foot!  Of 
course,  since  the  new  building  was 
tied  in  to  the  existing  structure,  it  was 
possible  to  eliminate  one  end  wall 
and  no  windows  were  included. 
Further,  the  tie-in  with  the  original 
electricity  setup  provided  further 
economy. 

A few  extras  were  added  after  fi- 
nancing was  obtained  for  a five-year 
period.  Shooting  bales  and  belt  back- 
ing were  installed  on  the  indoor 
range,  and  French  drains  were  placed 
around  the  building  with  gravel  and 
plastic  pipe  after  some  water  seepage 
was  discovered  following  heavy  rains. 
Later,  the  outside  of  the  building  was 


painted  at  further  cost  but  with  labor 
furnished  by  members. 

From  start  to  finish,  it  took  but 
four  months  to  complete  the  struc- 
ture. 

The  final  result  is  a combination 
building  that  serves  as  both  a club- 
house and  an  indoor  shooting  range. 
Membership,  including  social  mem- 
bers, just  about  doubled  in  the  first 
year.  During  the  first  winter,  shooting 
averaged  around  60  participants  each 
week.  Shoots  are  held  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Sunday  with  Tuesday  as 
a free  practice  night.  Twelve  archers 
can  shoot  at  once  on  the  line.  There 
is  little  waiting. 

Evening  shoots  begin  in  winter  and 
terminate  with  the  change  to  day- 
light saving  time.  Income  has  far  ex- 
ceeded expectations. 

Some  quick  figuring  shows  that, 
although  at  the  beginning  the  club 
could  not  be  sure  just  where  it  would 
end  up  financially,  the  final  cost  came 
to  $233.44  per  member.  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  to  place  a dollar  figure 
on  the  hundreds  of  man  hours  con- 
tributed to  the  project,  but  it  goes 
without  saying  that  through  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  such  an  effort,  any 
group  is  certain  to  be  more  closely 
welded  together,  if  only  through  the 
mutual  feeling  of  accomplishment. 

Clue  To  Win? 

It  may  be  a clue  as  to  why  the  cluh 
walked  away  with  a first  in  the 
hunter’s  round  competition  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Indoor  Competi- 
tion last  year. 

Of  course,  no  club  is  going  to 
exactly  duplicate  the  success  of  the 
Falcon  Archery  Club.  Nevertheless, 
the  story  is  certainly  an  example  of 
what  can  and  has  been  done.  This 
column  is  most  appreciative  to  Dick 
Zorn  and  his  gang  for  permitting  us 
to  have  an  inside  look  into  the  Can- 
onsburg  accomplishment.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  hope  here  that  it  will 
encourage  other  clubs  that  have  not 
done  so  to  give  it  some  thought. 
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There  is  no  question  that  even  a 
basic  clubhouse  of  any  kind  will  help 
hold  an  organization  together.  Few 
clubs  survive  without  one.  There  are 
too  many  months  between  outv^ioor 
activities  to  easily  hold  a group  to- 
gether. 

There  are  countless  advantages. 
Biggest  attendance  at  summer  shoots 
are  generally  at  such  clubs.  There  is 
a place  to  get  out  of  inclement 
weather,  it  is  easier  to  provide  a 
better  variety  of  refreshments,  records 
are  easier  kept  at  tournaments  be- 
cause of  the  more  convenient  facili- 
ties. And,  the  very  presence  of  a 
clubhouse  indicates  a stability  that  is 
likely  to  bring  archers  back. 

Outdoor  Range 

Of  course,  a good  outdoor  range  is 
almost  equally  necessary  to  hold  in- 
terest of  both  members  and  visitors. 
But,  it  generally  follows  that  a group 
with  pride  and  dedication  enough  to 
acquire  or  build  a permanent  struc- 
ture will  extend  the  same  qualities  to 
preparation  and  maintenance  of  the 
outdoor  shooting  range. 

Nevertheless,  to  keep  interest  active 
throughout  the  year,  an  indoor  range 
has  much  to  offer.  Once  the  initial 
cost  is  amortized,  such  a facility  can 
be  a real  money  maker.  It  can  pro- 
vide the  means  to  further  improve 
the  property  and  build  a kitty  for 
special  needs  and  events. 

In  addition,  the  club  can  be  a real 
center  of  interest  for  any  community 
or  area.  Competition  can  be  contin- 
ued throughout  the  normally  dead 
months  on  a local  basis.  If  other  clubs 
within  convenient  winter  driving  dis- 
tance have  a similar  facility,  inter- 
club competition  can  be  maintained. 

Even  more  important  than  all  of 
these  advantages  is  in  the  fact  that 
archers  can  learn  to  shoot  better.  Far 
too  many  wander  around  the  woods 
each  hunting  season  with  little  more 
than  desire  to  qualify  them  as  bow 
hunters.  A center,  where  there  are 
obviously  qualified  archers  to  lean  on. 


can  and  will  encourage  interest  from 
those  who  are  currently  only  on  the 
fringes  of  archery. 

If  you  look  into  the  background  of 
many  archers  who  have  moved  to  or 
near  the  top  in  competition,  you  will 
discover  that  they  have  an  indoor 
range  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter.  Sometimes  it  is  just  an  old 
barn  or  a friend  with  a 60-plus-foot 
cellar.  But  few  are  good  enough  to 
stand  a winter  layoff  and  still  main- 
tain their  high  marks  when  the  tourn- 
ament season  rolls  around  when  the 
weather  warms  up. 

A big  advantage  in  such  a center  is 
the  basic  tackle  knowledge  that  ac- 
crues to  those  who  can  make  com- 
parisons and  an  exchange  of  ideas. 
Frequently  an  area  is  set  aside  where 
tackle  can  be  adjusted,  arrows  re- 
paired, strings  made,  bows  weighed, 
and  the  many  other  little  items  which 
add  up  to  a big  improvement  in  skill 
and  understanding.  And  there  is  an 
immediate  and  convenient  facility  to 
test  repairs  and  ideas.  Archery  is  no 
longer  just  a seasonal  pastime  within 
such  a setup.  It  can  be  developed 
into  a year  around  sport  in  which  any 
individual  has  the  chance  to  go  just 
as  far  as  desire,  ambition,  and  ability 
directs. 

It  doesn’t  mean  that  all  members 


NOW,  WITH  BUILDING  completed,  mem- 
bers can  reap  the  benefits  of  their  hard 
— yet  enjoyable — work,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  years  to  come. 
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are  going  to  spend  all  their  spare 
hours  in  archery,  but  it  certainly  can 
extend  the  opportunities  for  those  so 
inclined. 

One  need  only  look  around  the 
country  to  discover  how  many  gun 
clubs  have  survived  from  countless 
numbers  that  formed  over  many  years. 
Almost  invariably  those  which  exist 
for  more  than  a relatively  few  years 
have  a base  of  operations  more  com- 
monly known  as  a clubhouse.  In  any 
organization,  it  is  a place  that  fills  a 
role  as  a second  home  where  friends 
meet,  swap  stories,  and  usually  try 
to  better  themselves  in  whatever  en- 


deavor drew  them  together  because 
of  a mutual  interest.  Archery  is  a 
most  worthwhile  one. 

So  there  you  have  it.  Right  now  is 
the  time  to  think  about  it  if  there  is 
a possibility  of  a building  project  in 
the  future  of  your  archery  organiza- 
tion, because  it  will  soon  be  time  to 
do  something  about  it  according  to 
the  calendar. 

For  a starter,  do  you  know  a couple 
building  contractors,  equipment  op- 
erators, electricians,  carpenters,  and 
painters,  who  might  be  interested  in 
joining  your  archery  club?  And  may- 
be a banker  or  two? 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  MIDDLECREEK  Wildlife  Management  Area  took  place  on  October 
7,  1973.  Among  those  attending  were  Ted  Metzger,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Congressman  Edward  Eshleman,  and  Game  Com- 
mission members  H.  L.  Buchanan,  Andrew  C.  Long,  E.  M.  Rinehart,  M.  E.  Jetty, 
E.  J.  Brooks,  and  J.  A.  Thompson.  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers  is  visible  in 
background. 


State  Leads  Nation 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  nation  in  the  number  of  hunters,  with  1,122,399 
in  1972.  Dollars  from  such  sportsmen  have  purchased  for  the  state  over  one 
million  acres  of  Game  Lands  which  are  open  not  only  to  hunters  but  to  bird- 
watchers, hikers.  Boy  Scouts  and  nature  lovers  as  well. 
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Good,  Bad  or  Indifferent 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


64T  ISTEN,  FELLOWS,  IVe  been 
shooting  and  hunting  more 
years  than  most  of  you  are  old.  Dur- 
ing those  long  years,  I’ve  watched  the 
rise  and  fall  of  a number  of  guns  and 
cartridges,  and  I still  claim  deer  rifles 
turned  out  during  the  depression 
years  were  better  built  and  far-  more 
accurate  than  all  the  computerized 
stuflE  offered  today.” 

“Now  wait  a minute,  Sam,”  a 
younger  man  sitting  alone  in  the 
corner  cut  in.  “I  grant  without  ques- 
tion you  have  had  ten  times  the 
experience  most  of  us  have,  but  I 
don’t  think  everything  you  just  said 
is  true.” 

“Ah,  you  young  guys  are  all  alike. 
Just  because  today’s  products  are 
cranked  out  in  a huiTy  and  speed  is 
your  way  of  life,  you  seem  to  think 
the  modem  stuff  actually  equals  what 
was  built  in  my  younger  days.  Back 
then,  those  old  craftsmen  took  time 
and  did  every  job  right.  They  took 
pride  in  their  handwork  and  when  a 
rifle  was  finished,  it  was  not  only  a 
thing  of  beauty,  but  it  would  outshoot 
the  mass-produced  rifles  now  coming 
off  the  assembly  lines.” 

The  good-natured  argument  went 
back  and  forth  for  nearly  an  hour,  but 
the  veteran  hunter  wouldn’t  budge, 
and  steadfastly  maintained  his  belief. 
Finally,  to  really  clinch  his  argument, 
he  raised  his  hand  for  silence,  took  a 
full  minute  to  put  a fresh  charge  in 
his  dead  pipe  then  stood  up  to  be 
more  emphatic. 

“I’ll  just  tell  you  how  well  the  old 
rifles  shot,  and  then  maybe  you’ll  just 
have  a little  more  faith  in  what  ol’ 
Sam  is  trying  to  get  through  your 
thick  heads.  My  cousin’s  boy  worked 
for  a full  summer  in  1932  to  get 
enough  money  to  purchase  a new 
Winchester  54  Model  30-06  equipped 


OL’  RIP  TAKES  a sniff  of  the  pair  of  cot- 
tontails he  brought  around  for  Lewis,  who 
also  bagged  a grouse  with  new  M280 
Ithaca  “Quail  Gun.’’ 

with  a Zeiss  4X  scope.  My  memory  is 
hazy,  but  I’m  sure  he  plunked  down 
about  $45  for  the  rifle,  and  around 
that  much  for  the  scope  and  mount 
set-up.” 

“Are  you  sure  they  had  scopes  back 
in  1932,”  a boy  of  12  asked. 

“Yep,  they  sure  did,  and  good  ones, 
too.  Old  man  Furrows  was  gunsmith- 
ing  at  the  time,  and  he  mounted  the 
scope  and  zeroed  the  rifle  in.  That  old 
man  could  really  shoot,  and  he 
claimed  the  new  rifle  was  most  ac- 
curate he’d  seen.” 
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BOB  PICK,  of  Apollo,  waits  for  dog  to 
bring  rabbit  back  through  pines.  His  short- 
barreled  16-gauge  L.  C.  Smith  is  ideal 
for  such  shooting. 

“You  still  haven’t  told  us  how  well 
it  shot,  Sam,”  the  guy  in  the  corner 
teased. 

“Gimme  time  and  you’ll  all  take  a 
back  seat.  You’re  not  gonna  believe 
this,  but  more  than  once  I watched 
that  youngster  put  three  out  of  five 
shots  in  a small  baked  bean  can  lid 
at  a hundred  yards.  I’m  not  talking 
about  offhand  shooting  where  luck 
might  play  a part;  the  kid  shot  from 
a heavy  table  that  had  a worn  out 
horse  collar  to  rest  the  rifle  on.  Now, 
I call  that  shooting  to  put  three  shots 
out  of  five  in  an  area  not  much  big- 
ger than  a baseball.  I know  they  don’t 
make  a Winchester  today  that  will 
shoot  like  that.” 

“What  a coincidence,”  I broke  in. 
“Here  you  are  talking  about  a vintage 
Model  54  Winchester  that  was  sup- 
posedly accurate,  and  I just  happen 
to  be  finishing  mounting  a Weaver  3x 
scope  on  a splinter  new  Model  70 
Winchester  30-06.  If  you  are  all  will- 


ing to  stick  around  for  a few  minutes, 
well  find  out  what  this  new  outfit  will 
do.” 

Silence  hit  the  room  like  a ton  of 
bricks.  I immediately  realized  I had 
spoken  before  I thought  what  I was 
saying.  I surely  didn’t  want  to  em- 
barrass the  older  man  who  was  gen- 
uinely sincere,  but  my  thoughtlessness 
had  created  a touchy  situation.  Even 
my  feeble  excuse  that  I probably 
didn’t  have  shells  for  the  new  outfit 
was  killed  immediately  when  one  of 
the  younger  gang  produced  a box  of 
150-grain  factory  loads. 

I kept  hoping  something  would 
transpire  to  allow  me  the  opportunity 
to  get  out  of  my  predicament,  but  no 
such  luck.  I finally  had  to  open  the 
shooting  window,  snap  on  the  range 
lights  and  face  the  moment  of  truth. 
I stole  a fleeting  glance  at  the  silver- 
haired  hunter,  but  apparently  he  had 
full  faith  in  his  argument  and  was 
waiting  for  me  to  fail  at  the  bench- 
rest. 

Not  wanting  to  shoot  the  young 
fellow’s  ammo,  I managed  to  locate 
the  box  of  shells  that  had  been  left 
with  the  rifle,  and  after  a final  check 
through  the  rifle’s  scope  and  a bore 
collimator,  I sat  in  the  adjustable 
bench  chair,  fed  a round  into  the 
chamber,  and  told  my  audience  to 
cover  their  ears. 

It  took  five  shots  to  get  the  bullet 
impact  on  dead  center,  and  all  the 
time  I was  doing  this,  I could  hear 
through  my  ear  protectors  a constant 
bantering  of  what  to  expect.  Practi- 
cally after  every  shot,  I had  to  wait 
as  every  man  present  took  a look 
through  the  spotting  scope.  When  I 
zeroed  the  rifle  in,  I had  just  one  al- 
ternative and  thait  was  to  shoot  a 
group  to  see  what  the  modem  prod- 
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uct  would  do.  It  was  going  to  cost  me 
the  price  of  five  shells,  but  I had 
asked  for  this  dilemma  and  there  was 
no  turning  back. 

Pushing  the  target  changing  button 
brought  down  a fresh  target  that  had 
a 3-inch  circle  for  checking  scope  dot 
sizes.  Everyone  agreed  the  circle 
would  be  roughly  the  size  of  a bean 
can  lid.  If  the  new  Winchester 
stayed  within  the  circle,  it  would 
damage  the  old  man’s  steadfast  be- 
lief. 

Handing  him  a set  of  ear  muffs,  I 
invited  him  to  watch  while  I fired. 
When  the  first  shot  landed  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  circle,  I began  having 
doubts  if  the  rifle  was  zeroed  in.  I 
felt  much  better  when  the  second  bul- 
let landed  very  near  the  center,  and 
a tiny  tingling  of  accomplishment  ran 
through  my  veins  as  the  third  round 
was  a mere  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  second  shot.  The  fourth  round 
went  an  inch  high  but  almost  directly 
over  the  second  and  third. 

“No  use  wasting  another  round,” 
the  old  man  said  quietly.  “I  can  see 
right  off  the  reel  that  either  this  is  an 
exceptional  Model  70  or  I’m  com- 
pletely off  base.  It’s  plain  to  see  this 
new  Winchester  shoots  like  the  dick- 
ens. I guess  I got  carried  away  with 
the  past.” 

Old  Days  Have  Appeal 

“I  understand  how  you  feel,”  I an- 
swered honestly.  “I  used  a 22  rifle  on 
my  trapline  years  ago  that  I thought 
was  the  most  accurate  bolt  action 
ever  made,  but  I have  my  doubts  it 
would  be  in  the  same  class  as  Helen’s 
Browning  T-Bolt  that  cuts  to  %" 
groups  at  50  yards  with  ease.  When 
we  get  to  middle  age  and  beyond,  the 
old  days  do  have  a special  appeal.” 

“Tell  me  honestly,  since  you’re  in- 
volved with  many  types  of  new  rifles, 
do  all  modern  big  game  rifles  shoot 
this  well?” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  presumptuous 
enough  to  say  that  every  new  rifle  will 
put  its  bullets  in  less  than  two  inches. 


THOUGH  MANY  HUNTERS  think  old  guns 
are  best,  Lewis  found  new  ones  such  as 
this  M70  Winchester  wearing  Weaver  K3 
scope  to  be  superior. 

but  I do  think  that  on  the  average 
modem  rifles  from  all  manufacturers 
will  consistently  stay  well  under  four 
inches  at  100  yards.  In  fact,  with 
proper  loading,  I wouldn’t  be  going 
too  far  to  say  three  inches.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  new  rifles  fired  from  my 
benchrest  every  year,  99  percent  are 
plenty  accurate  enough  for  250-yard 
shots.” 

I suppose  the  controversy  over  the 
pre-war  rifle  will  not  die  until  hunters 
born  after  1970  are  roaming  the  hills 
with  outfits  made  from  glass,  plastic, 
and  new  metals  that  may  make  for 
super  accuracy.  Maybe  around  the 
year  2000  the  pre-war  rifle  argument 
will  cease.  It  hasn’t  yet  by  a long  shot; 
I still  get  letters  and  calls  from 
hunters  who  are  searching  for  pre-war 
outfits.  Unless  the  person  is  attempt- 
ing to  build  a collection  of  old  rifles, 
I suggest  going  to  something  made 
today.  For  every  time  I succeed,  there 
are  more  times  I get  bluntly  told  it 
takes  a pre-war  rifle  if  accuracy  and 
high  quality  are  important. 

I don’t  buy  this  argument  in  any 
form.  Naturally,  I understand  the  val- 
ue of  firearms  practically  made  by 
hand,  and  I’m  very  much  aware  of  the 
time  and  effort  that  went  into  each 
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gun.  Anyone  who  looks  at  an  L.  C. 
Smith  shotgun  or  a Model  71  Win- 
chester 348  can  see  the  time  and 
patience  required.  However,  I’m  not 
disappointed  with  many  modem 
guns.  Take  the  Browning  Super- 
posed or  the  Ruger  No.  1 rifle,  Ithaca’s 
280  “Quail”  20  gauge  with  25"  barrels 
carrying  improved  cylinder  choking 
in  each  barrel,  or  the  Remington  700, 
Thompson’s  Contender,  and  'Savage’s 
330  O/U.  These  modem  products  may 
be  mass  produced  but  they  still  reflect 
high  grade  materials  and  fine  work- 
manship. 

Computerized  Machines 

The  fact  that  modern  industry  has 
turned  from  handwork  to  computer- 
ized milling  machines  is  no  reason  to 
downgrade  today’s  product.  As  a gun- 
writer,  I know  many  things  are  lack- 
ing with  a lot  of  the  inexpensive  prod- 
ucts being  offered,  but  I also  am 
aware  that  I have  worked  on  a good 
number  of  yesteryear’s  inexpensive 
guns  and  found  them  lacking  in  com- 
parison with  more  expensive  pre-war 
outfits. 

I guess  there  is  too  much  hunter  in 
me,  for  I’m  more  interested  in  re- 
sults than  constantly  finding  flaws. 
Don’t  get  me  wrong,  as  a practicing 
gunsmith  for  a few  years,  I do  appre- 
ciate to  a great  extent  craftsmanship. 
Pressed  steel  and  plastic  parts,  along 
with  some  other  modern  introduc- 
tions, don’t  enthuse  me  too  much,  but 
I know  it’s  unlikely  today’s  manufac- 
turers will  ever  go  back  to  hand 
assembling  of  parts  and  fitting  of 
stocks.  All  Americans  would  like  to 
see  better  products  come  from  the 
assembly  lines,  and  that  goes  for 
everything  from  boots  to  automobiles, 
but  it  isn’t  going  to  happen,  and  I, 
for  one,  am  satisfied  when  a new  rifle 
performs  as  did  the  new  Model  70. 

When  I was  about  16,  I saved  $4 
from  weasel  trapping  to  pay  my  share 
of  a one-day  hunt  in  Marienville.  Not 
having  a camp,  we  piled  out  of  the 
car  about  five  in  the  morning,  broke 


ice  in  a nearby  creek  and  washed.  I 
nearly  froze,  but  this  was  the  way  I 
had  been  told  it  was  done.  Carrying 
a small  flashlight,  I left  for  the  back 
country  long  before  daylight.  Stuffed 
in  my  coat  were  two  ham  sandwiches 
and  some  candy  bars.  According  to 
the  hundreds  of  tales  I had  heard  in 
the  country  store,  I was  set  for  an  all 
day  hunt.  Long  before  the  day  was 
over,  I was  nearly  frozen  and  my  feet 
were  so  cold  numbness  reached  my 
knees.  Hungry  and  disgusted,  I still 
couldn’t  go  back  to  the  car.  All  hunt- 
ers, I had  been  told,  went  five  miles 
back  in  and  stayed  until  quitting  time; 
to  return  before  darkness  set  in  was 
unforgivable.  Having  grown  up  lis- 
tening to  pure  nonsense  around  the 
pot-bellied  stove.  I’d  accepted  with 
pure  faith  that  the  proper  way  to  hunt 
deer  was  to  go  deep  and  stay  late. 
Most  of  that  particular  day  I walked 
in  circles  to  stay  warm,  wishing  all 
the  time  I was  back  home.  I was  a 
little  suspicious  when  all  the  veterans 
strolled  nonchalantly  in  well  after  5 
o’clock  but  empty-handed  with  not  a 
shot  fired.  The  irony  of  it  was,  a nice 
6-point  was  taken  less  than  a quarter 
mile  from  the  road  by  a fellow  on 
crutches. 

Although  deer  hunting  styles  have 
changed  considerably,  the  back  coun- 
try bit  still  exists,  and  more  than  one 
hunter  spends  an  agonizing  day  striv- 
ing to  prove  his  prowess  and  durabil- 
ity instead  of  using  common  sense. 
I’m  making  this  point  because  it’s 
just  as  ridiculous  as  the  one  about 
guns  built  prior  to  World  War  II. 
With  all  the  admiration  and  respect 
I have  for  those  guns,  I still  look  at  a 
hunting  gun  with  a practical  view. 

I’ve  said  many  times  in  chuck  hunt- 
ing columns  that  a good  rifle  is  an 
accurate  rifle,  and  I sincerely  believe 
that.  But  I hope  no  hunter  thinks  I 
am  just  concerned  over  bullet  place- 
ment and  care  little  for  other  impor- 
tant aspects.  Who  will  ever  forget 
the  smooth  sliding  bolt  of  the  World 
War  I Krag?  Sure,  all  things  are  very 
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important  with  me,  but  primarily 
when  any  gun  functions  properly  and 
will  shoot  a reasonable  size  group,  I 
don’t  fret  because  of  its  age. 

The  man  or  woman  who  owns  a 
new  M70  may  lack  the  nostalgic  feel- 
ing that  comes  with  owning  a pre-war 
70,  but  when  a buck  appears  200 
yards  across  a valley  and  the  shooter 
does  his  part,  it’s  curtains  for  the 
buck.  When  I downed  a small  10- 
point  last  season  at  nearly  250  yards 
with  my  No.  1 Ruger  using  the  Rem- 
ington 7mm  Magnum  cartridge,  I was 
just  as  happy  as  any  hunter  using  an 
uncut  Krag. 

I don’t  want  to  sound  harsh  about 
older  guns.  I’ve  handled  plenty  of 
these  old-timers,  and  I have  a deep 
respect  for  the  craftsmen  who  built 
them.  Yet,  today  is  a new  era.  As 
much  as  the  Model  T and  Model  A 
did  for  those  of  us  who  lived  back  on 
the  mud  roads,  I wouldn’t  want  to 
drive  either  for  business  reasons  on 
1-80  or  the  turnpike.  And  who  can 
forget  the  1927  Dodge  that  was  nearly 
impossible  to  stick  and  was  built  from 
metal  so  thick  a full  grown  person 
could  jump  on  the  hood  and  fenders. 
Yet  few  drivers  would  give  up  the 
car  that  will  cruise  all  day  at  speeds 
never  dreamed  of  in  1927. 

All  That’s  Available 

I stick  up  for  today’s  product  simply 
because  it’s  all  the  modern  hunter  has 
to  buy.  Why  create  anxiety  and  un- 
certainty when  it’s  pointless?  Any- 
way, what’s  so  bad  about  today’s 
guns?  Ithaca’s  Model  51  is  called  the 
“Shooting  Machine,”  and  it  does  per- 
form flawlessly  in  the  field,  and  so 
does  Remington’s  Model  1100  and 
Winchester’s  1400.  I’ve  hunted  exten- 
sively with  each  of  these  guns,  and  I 
have  had  a few  problems,  but  they 
arose  from  my  mistakes,  not  from  mal- 
functions. 

I’m  getting  to  believe  many  of  us 
are  lacking  somewhat  in  appreciation. 
With  all  the  affluence  in  today’s  so- 
ciety, we  tend  to  think  in  terms  of 


M70  WINCHESTER  bolt  gun,  right,  makes 
excellent  long-range  outfit,  while  slide 
action  M760  Remington  is  ideal  for  fast 
shooting  in  woods. 

monetary  outlay.  Instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  a new  110  Savage  or 
a Remington  788,  a sizable  sum  of 
money  is  laid  out  to  put  a stainless 
steel  barrel  in  a special  action  and 
bed  everything  in  a custom  made 
stock.  I’m  not  against  this  at  all,  but 
chances  are,  despite  all  its  looks,  the 
new  creation  will  not  perform  to  a 
much  higher  degree  than  the  factory 
rifles  already  mentioned.  This  is  not 
sarcasm  on  my  part;  I’m  only  point- 
ing out  what  I have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes. 

I have  always  wanted  a specially 
built  22  rifle  for  squirrel  shooting. 
Someday  I hope  to  have  it,  when  I 
locate  the  necessary  components. 
With  a Hart  barrel  in  a good  receiver 
and  a stock  precisely  as  I want  it,  I 
certainly  will  expect  top  performance 
from  the  new  outfit,  but  I have  my 
doubts  it  will  shoot  groups  any  tighter 
than  the  one-holers  I now  get  with 
the  Model  64  Savage/Anschutz  and 
the  Browning  T-Bolt. 

Other  than  having  a fine  stainless 
steel  barrel  made  by  my  good  friend 
Clyde  Hart,  the  new  rifle  will  reflect 
certain  physical  requirements  I want. 
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Accuracy  is  practically  assured  with  a 
Hart  barrel,  so  my  concern  will  be  to 
design  the  rifle  to  be  compatible  with 
my  style  in  squirrel  hunting. 

The  pre-war  dilemma  is  not  just 
a figment  of  my  imagination;  it  really 
exists.  I get  asked  a number  of  times 
about  this  very  subject.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  a close  knit  family 
when  a relative  owns  a pre-war  rifle 
and  has  been  successful  with  it.  More 
than  one  serious  young  hunter  has 
confided  with  me  how  badly  he  wants 
one  of  the  older  rifles.  Usually,  I 
show  him  a Js"  group  I fired  with  a 
Ruger  M-77  in  the  308  caliber,  and 
often  actually  shoot  one  or  two  new 
rifles  for  his  benefit.  Thank  goodness, 
most  give  up  on  the  search  for  the 
vintage  rifle,  but  some  are  so  im- 
bedded with  yarns  from  the  past, 
nothing  short  of  an  uncut  Krag,  Mod- 
el 14  Remington,  or  the  54  Winchester 
will  placate  their  fears. 

I know  my  line  of  thinking  will  not 
only  stimulate  plenty  of  opposition 


but  will  send  a few  irate  hunters  to 
the  typewriter,  but,  in  my  own  de- 
fense, I have  learned  first  hand  that 
my  philosophy  is  banked  on  facts. 
I’m  not  claiming  every  new  rifle  is 
capable  of  duplicating  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Model  70  or  the  new  760 
Remington  in  the  ’06  caliber  that  had 
three  shots  out  of  four  touehing  a one- 
inch  square  at  100  yards.  I do  think 
it’s  time  to  stop  fretting  and  get  down 
to  the  serious  business  of  learning 
how  to  shoot. 

The  modern  firearm  will  not  fall 
apart  in  a year,  and  chances  are  good 
most  shooters  will  not  be  able  to 
equal  its  potential.  Forty  years  from 
now  today’s  rifles  will  be  getting  the 
same  adoration  currently  being 
heaped  on  the  pre-war  stuff.  I could 
take  a middle  of  the  road  attitude 
by  saying  what’s  available  on  the 
shelves  today  is  neither  good,  bad 
nor  indifferent,  but  that  wouldn’t  be 
fair.  The  modern  product  deserves 
more  respect  than  it’s  been  getting. 


5,090  Road  Kills  During  November 

During  the  month  of  November,  1973,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel picked  up  5090  deer  which  were  killed  on  the  state’s  highways. 
During  the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year.  Game  Commission  employes 
picked  up  23,185  whitetails  killed  in  the  state  by  motor  vehicles. 

Single  Day  Record  for  Deer-Kill  Cards 

The  ehange  in  time  period  for  reporting  deer  killed  prompted  a steady 
return  of  big  game  report  cards.  On  December  18,  1973,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion received  19,505  deer-kill  report  cards,  the  greatest  number  ever  received 
during  a single  day.  Previously,  the  largest  number  of  cards  received  in  one 
day  was  19,190  established  on  December  18,  1972. 


'^nnking  ... 

The  Carbondale  Gazette  of  Thursday  last,  notices  a Squirrel  hunt  in 
that  vicinity,  by  two  parties — one  headed  by  a Mr.  Wm.  A.  Mills,  and 
the  other  by  a Mr.  G.  W.  Gibbs — in  which  the  former  party  killed  840 
and  the  latter  426  Squirrels.  ( Hollidaysburg  Register  & Huntingdon 
County  Inquirer,  Nov.  9,  1842) 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  TAYLOR  OUGHTON 

The  sound  of  a beaver’s  tail  slapping  water  had  at  one  time 
almost  vanished  from  the  continental  United  States.  Fortunately, 
this  big  furbearer  has  made  such  a comeback  that  now  he  is 
plentiful  enough  to  be  trapped  in  many  areas.  In  1973,  dealers 
bought  5845  pelts  from  Pennsylvania  trappers,  paying  an  average 
of  S20  a fur.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  beavers  don’t  hiber- 
nate. In  late  fall  they  cut  twigs  and  sticks  and  anchor  them 
to  the  bottom  before  the  water  freezes.  They  live  on  this 
stored  food  supply  over  winter,  remaining  active  through  the 
season  and  mating  in  February. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

As  ANNOUNCED  ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue,  the  Game  Commission  has 
approved  increasing  the  subscription  rates  of  GAME  NEWS,  effective 
July  1,  as  follows:  a one-year  subscription,  $3;  two  years  $6;  three  years  $7.50, 
and  single  copies,  30  cents. 

Such  increases  are  always  made  reluctantly.  They  might  make  it  impossible 
for  a few  persons  to  continue  subscribing  to  the  magazine,  and  they  might  be 
the  straw  that  convinces  others  they  don’t  want  to  subscribe.  And  since  one  of 
our  major  goals  is  to  distribute  GAME  NEWS  as  widely  as  possible,  in  order 
to  familiarize  sportsmen  throughout  the  country  with  the  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Commission,  we  hate  to  lose  even  one  subscriber.  Yet  these  price 
increases  are  necessary. 

Most  persons  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  paper  has  become  relatively 
scarce  in  this  country.  Little  publicity  has  been  given  this,  despite  shortages 
being  faced  by  all  publishers.  Most  persons  unemployed  in  the  trade  did  not 
know  of  it  until  it  became  difficult  to  get  some  paper  items  in  supermarkets. 
However,  in  the  past  few  years  many  of  the  lower  grades  of  paper  have  simply 
vanished  from  the  market.  The  mills  can  easily  sell  all  of  the  higher  grades 
they  can  produce,  so  they  dropped  the  less  profitable  ones.  During  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  changed  GAME  NEWS  paper  twice.  This  results  in 
a better  looking  magazine,  but  the  cost  is  considerably  greater. 

Our  problem  is  magnified  by  recent  government  boosts  in  postal  costs. 
Magazines  are  mailed  at  second-class  rates.  These  have  been  increased  sig- 
nificantly since  1971  (enough  to  be  major  factors  in  forcing  two  of  the  coun- 
try’s largest  magazines.  Look  and  Life,  out  of  existance,  and  to  cause  great 
hardships  to  others)  and  are  scheduled  to  more  than  double  in  the  next  three 
years.  This  has  resulted  from  the  Postal  Service’s  efforts  to  make  most  classes 
of  mail  pay  their  own  way.  This  seems  like  a worthwhile  goal  but  it  completely 
alters  a 200-year-old  tradition  based  on  the  philosophy  that  postal  service  was 
to  be  precisely  that,  a service  to  the  people,  supported  in  part  by  the  govern- 
ment . . . which  is  to  say,  by  all  the  people.  It’s  debatable  whether  this  change 
can  be  accomplished  within  the  specified  time  period  without  great  hann  to 
many  legitimate  publishing  ventures,  ventures  which  are  helpful  to  millions 
of  readers  and  which  were  created  on  the  economic  basis  existent  before  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  which  has  brought  about  these  changes. 

Regardless  of  personal  feelings  on  the  legitimacy  of  such  changes,  they 
have  affected  production  and  distribution  costs  of  GAME  NEWS.  For  several 
years  it’s  been  necessary  to  make  up  increasing  amounts  from  the  Game  Fund, 
which  comes  in  most  part  from  hunters’  license  fees.  This  is  unfair,  as  many 
of  our  readers  are  not  hunters,  thus  should  not  be  subsidized  by  them.  And 
so  it’s  necessary  to  increase  our  subscription  prices.  I hope  you’ll  stay  v ith 
us.  — Boh  Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 


Swinging,  Stinging  Branches  . . . Porcupines  Where  They 
Shouldn’t  Be  . . . They're  All  a Part  of  a — 

Pennsylvania  Coon  Hunt 

By  Fred  Steele 


44T^ETCH  THAT  BRANCH, 
Fred?”  Dan  shot  back  as  we 
half  ran,  half  stumbled  uphill  through 
the  dense  undergrowth  that  bordered 
Simpson’s  cornfield.  I “ketched”  it  all 
right,  just  as  I had  three  others  like 
it  in  as  many  minutes— right  smack 
across  the  kisser.  My  nose  and  cheeks 
felt  hke  I’d  been  stung  by  a dozen 
hornets.  I stopped  short,  determined 
to  follow  Dan  out  of  the  range  of 
those  swinging  branches. 

“Come  on,  hurry  up!”  Dan  prodded 
me  along.  “Duke’s  got  himself  a coon 
treed  . . . that’s  what  you  came  along 
to  see,  wasn’t  it?”  Normally,  Dan 
Crane  spoke  very  little  and  smiled 
even  less,  but  up  ahead  in  the  dark- 
ness he  was  grinning  from  ear  to  ear— 
I could  feel  it! 

“Right,”  I snapped  back,  with  a 
kind  of  casual  “I  do  this  sort  of  thing 
every  day”  enthusiasm.  If  Duke  had 
a coon  treed,  I felt  sure  Dan  would 
hold  up  proceedings  until  I got  there. 
This  was  my  first  coon  hunt  with  him 
and  after  a fruitless  hour  and  a half 
of  “lazy  man  hunting”  in  a hollow 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  down  the 
road,  he  still  had  something  to  prove 
tonight— that  Duke  would  recognize 
a coon  if  he  scented  one!  Besides,  the 
frustrated  look  on  his  face  when  we 
left  Phillips  Notch  a while  back  con- 
vinced me  he  was  determined  to 
show  me  a good  night  of  coon  hunt- 
ing, even  if  it  killed  me.  And  the  way 
he  was  letting  those  branches  snap 
back,  he  was  making  mighty  good 
progress  on  the  latter. 

I had  met  Dan  just  two  years 
before  in  a barbershop  coon  hunt.  So 
help  me,  I believe  more  coon  are 
hunted  and  shot  in  barbershops  than 
on  the  mountains.  At  first  I just  lis- 


tened—coon  hunters,  I began  to  sus- 
pect, were  an  altogether  different 
breed.  However,  the  subject  of  how 
to  outwit  our  wheeling  and  dealing 
fur  dealer  soon  formed  a common 
ground,  and  our  friendship  grew  out 
of  mutual  interest  in  pursuing  the 
raccoon. 

We  were  competitors,  though  (“op- 
ponents” might  be  a better  word); 
Dan  hunted  them  and  I trapped 
them,  so  when  it  came  to  methods  of 
taking  coons,  we  were  completely  at 
odds.  I made  it  a point  to  be  rather 
loose-lipped  about  my  trapping  ter- 
ritory, since  I didn’t  want  Dan’s  dogs 
blundering  into  my  traps.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  seldom  gave  any  more 
information  on  where  he  shot  a coon 
he  was  bragging  about  than,  “Oh, 
’long  a little  crick  over  in  Fairmount 
Township.”  So  Dan’s  invitation  to  go 
along  on  one  of  his  coon  hunts  came 
as  a complete  surprise,  and  I eagerly 
accepted.  I assured  him  that  it  would 
be  a wasted  night,  but  I’d  go  along 
just  to  see  how  the  other  half  lived. 

Just  Enough  Daylight 

When  I pulled  into  Dan’s  dooryard 
at  the  appointed  time,  there  was  just 
enough  daylight  left  for  me  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  some  well-aged  stretching 
boards  that  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  they’d  handle  a young  puma— and 
it’s  been  a long  time  since  one  of  these 
has  been  seen  in  Pennsylvania. 

“What  in  the  world  do  you  use 
these  for?”  I asked,  with  more  than 
a little  sarcasm. 

“Coon,”  he  declared  proudly,  grin- 
ning like  I didn’t  think  him  capable. 

By  gosh,  I thought,  Dan  does 
have  teeth.  He  had  never  smiled 
broadly  enough  to  reveal  them  before. 
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“Never  did  learn  how  to  stretch  a 
hide  right,  huh?”  he  snorted. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  Dan  always  got 
a buck  and  a half  or  two  more  for 
his  hides  than  I did.  “Come  on,”  I 
demanded,  “I’ve  trapped  coon  so  big 
they  had  to  give  up  chmbing  trees, 
and  I never  saw  one  that  would  fill 
a board  the  size  of  one  of  those.” 

His  Gimmick 

He  threw  his  hands  up,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  went  back  to  feed- 
ing his  beagles.  So  those  oversized 
stretching  boards  were  his  gimmick! 
And  all  the  while  I thought  his  coons 
were  bigger  to  start  with. 

“Ready? ’’  I didn’t  want  to  hear  any 
more  about  the  money  I was  losing. 

“Naw,  too  early  yet,”  he  said,  shuf- 
fling toward  the  house.  “Might  as 
well  have  a cup  of  coffee  first.” 

About  the  time  I normally  go  to 
bed,  Dan  finally  announced  it  was 
time  to  go.  I didn’t  think  I could 
stick  with  the  guy  very  long,  but  I 
was  sure  going  to  try.  Coon  hunters 
have  got  to  be  out  of  their  minds! 

Dan  put  young  Duke  in  the  back 
of  the  old  Chevy  and  we  were  off  to 
North  Mountain.  Route  118  runs  east 
and  west  along  its  base,  and  the  many 
streams  coming  down  the  mountain’s 
face  each  form  what’s  called  a “notch” 
in  the  local  jargon.  Each  notch  offers 
the  hunter  or  trapper  some  fine  stomp- 
ing ground. 

We  turned  up  a lane  owned  by 
one  of  Dan’s  friends,  and  after  about 
a quarter  mile,  we  parked  and  let 
Duke  out.  Duke  took  off  like  a race- 
horse for  the  nearest  stump,  left  his 
calling  card  and  then  proceeded  to 
repeat  this  performance  all  along  the 
road  ahead. 

As  we  followed  Duke’s  progress  on 
foot,  I gave  Dan  my  best  look  of 
disgust.  “You  mean  to  tell  me  we 
came  all  the  way  out  here,  at  this 
hour  of  the  night,  for  that?” 

“He’ll  settle  down  to  hunting  soon,” 
he  muttered.  Then,  grinning,  he  said, 
“This  is  the  lazy  man’s  way  to  hunt. 
See  there,  now  he’ll  trot  along  the 


road  in  front  of  us  and  the  first 
whiff  he  gets  of  any  coon  that’s 
crossed  the  road,  he’ll  be  o£E— and  us 
after  him.” 

We  followed  Duke,  keeping  him  in 
the  beams  of  our  flashlights. 

“What  kinda  dog  is  he?  I mean,  do 
you  coon  kooks  use  some  special 
breed?” 

“Part  Walker,”  Dan  quipped 
proudly. 

“He  does  that  real  good,”  I mut- 
tered. “I  just  hope  the  other  part’s 
runner.” 

“He’ll  run  when  the  time  comes.” 

We  covered  the  length  of  the  lane, 
but  Duke’s  time  to  run  never  came. 
Dan  whistled  him  back  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  car.  Dan  opened  the 
back  door  and  Duke  jumped  in  and 
plopped  down  on  the  rear  seat. 

“Great  hunt,  Dan,”  I chided,  “I 
knew  I should  have  watched  the  late 
movie.  It  was  about  this  . . .” 

“We’ll  try  the  hill  behind  Simpson’s 
cornfield,”  Dan  cut  in,  pretending  not 
to  listen.  “Them  coon’ll  be  workin’ 
that  corn  patch  over  somethin’  fierce 
tonight.”  Then,  with  deliberation,  he 
said,  “I  told  you  I was  going  to  show 
you  how  a good  coon  hound  could 
keep  himself  in  feed,  didn’t  I?” 

“How  long’s  it  been  since  Duke’s 
had  a bath?  I don’t  feel  too  good. 
Maybe  if  we’d  open  the  windows  . . .” 

“Mrs.  Simpson’s  asked  me  coupla 
times  to  clean  them  coon  out,”  he 
rambled  on,  and  I began  to  wonder 
whether  he  could  hear  anything  with 
his  right  ear.  “They’re  making  a real 
mess  out  of  that  whole  upper  end.” 

We  had  barely  parked  the  car  and 
set  Duke  free  when  he  caught  fresh 
scent,  and  the  night  was  filled  with 
music— depending  upon  how  a dog 
bellowing  long  past  midnight  appeals 
to  you. 

“You  mean  they  actually  ask  you 
back?”  I said. 

“They  figure  it’s  worth  it.  Come 
on!”  He  was  off  after  Duke. 

That  mutt’s  sure  worth  his  weight 
in  noise,  I thought  as  I joined  the 
chase. 
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Despite  Dan’s  prompting  me  to 
catch  up,  I was  not  about  to  follow 
any  closer.  By  the  time  I pulled  up 
breathless  to  the  tree  where  Duke  was 
having  fits,  Dan  was  circling  its  base 
and  peering  along  his  flashlight’s 
beam,  searching  for  those  telltale  eyes. 

“I  think  Duke’s  putting  you  on,”  I 
deviled. 

“He’s  up  there  . . . takes  a while, 
sometimes,  to  find  them  . . . there, 
see  him?” 

“Well,  I’ll  be.  Guess  I was  wrong 
about  Duke.  Least  I can  do  to  make 
up  for  doubting  is  bring  him  down. 
Want  me  to?” 

“You  won’t  do  it  with  that  Dick 
Tracy  stick,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
short-barreled  H&R  on  my  hip,  “but 
I don’t  guess  youll  beheve  me  ’til  you 
try  . . . help  yourself,  trapper!” 

The  inference  was  clear.  A short- 
barreled  pistol  might  be  ample  for 
dispatching  a trapped  coon  since  you 
could  choose  both  range  and  angle 
and  a miss  was  a rarity.  Scanning  the 
tree  for  an  opening  through  the 
branches,  I began  to  realize  I was 
about  to  make  a complete  fool  of  my- 
self, but  there  was  no  backing  down 
now.  Two  misses  later,  I was  blaming 
Dan  for  not  holding  the  light  steady 
enough  for  the  shot! 

“I  knew  you’d  have  some  reason 
for  missing,”  he  came  back  sourly. 
“Now  you  hold  the  fight  and  I’ll  show 
you  how  a coon  hunter  brings  ’em 
down  with  one  shot.” 

My  poor  aim  and  Duke’s  commotion 
at  the  base  of  the  tree  had  done  little 
to  calm  the  nerves  of  our  masked  corn 
bandit  overhead.  By  the  time  I swung 
the  light  back  up  into  the  tree,  the 
coon  had  shifted  to  another  limb.  Dan 
cursed  us  both  until  he  found  an 
opening  and  squeezed  one  off.  Down 
came  the  coon,  and  I swear  Duke  had 
him  before  he  hit  the  ground! 

“He’s  sure  got  spirit,”  I admitted. 

“Hate  to  say  it,  but  I told  you  so,” 
Dan  shot  back,  victoriously. 

“Yeah,  but  see,  now  there’s  just  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  hunting  coon,” 
I said. 


THE  WAY  DAN  swung  that  long-barrelel 
flashlight  around,  I thought  he  was  going 
to  hit  me  with  it.  “What  do  you  mean — 
disadvantage?”  he  demanded. 

The  way  Dan  swung  that  long- 
barreled  flashlight  around  (I  swear  it 
held  ten  size  D’s)  I thought  he  was 
going  to  hit  me  with  it,  but  it  stopped 
right  in  front  of  my  eyes.  “What  do 
you  mean,  disadvantage?” 

“Well  now,  if  I’d  caught  a little  one 
like  that  in  a trap,”  I said,  “I  could 
have  let  him  go  to  grow  up  a little.” 

It  was  minutes  before  I could  see 
anything  but  a golden  glow  before 
me  from  that  flashlight  in  my  eyes, 
but  even  though  I couldn’t  see  Dan’s 
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face,  I knew  it  was  getting  a reddish 
purple  from  my  needling. 

“Want  me  to  help  you  bury  it?”  I 
threw  after  him.  We’d  gone  ’round 
and  ’round  too  many  times  for  me  to 
admit  that  coon  hunting  was  fun  and 
that  I was  enjoying  it. 

“We’ll  take  this  one  back  to  the 
car  since  it’s  so  close  and  go  on  back 
up  the  hill  . . . must  be  alive  with  ’em 
back  there,”  he  said,  and  again  I won- 
dered about  his  hearing. 

Part  way  back  through  the  com 
patch  Duke  took  off  to  Dan’s  right. 


DAN  WAS  CIRCLING  the  tree,  peeri.ng  up 
along  his  big  flashlight’s  beam,  searching 
for  those  telltale  eyes.  “I  think  Duke’s 
putting  you  on,"  I said. 


Whatever  he  was  after,  Dan  spotted  it 
too  and  began  screaming  for  the  dog 
to  come  back. 

“Duke,  get  back  here  . . . Here 
boy  . . . Duke  . . . DUKE,  you  stupid 
so  and  so!”  The  last  remark  set  me 
to  doubting  Duke’s  heretofore  un- 
questioned bloodline.  Funny,  I 
thought,  when  Duke  took  ofiE  after 
the  last  coon,  Dan  was  shouting 
words  of  encouragement.  Judging 
from  the  tone  of  Dan’s  voice  and  his 
language,  I felt  pretty  sure  Duke  had 
done  something  that  wasn’t  in  the 
game  plan. 

When  I caught  up  with  them,  Duke 
was  on  the  ground  bawling.  Dan  was 
astride  his  shoulders  and  struggling 
with  his  head.  Wonder  what  he  did 
that’s  making  Dan  want  to  choke  him 
to  death,  I thought. 

As  I puffed  into  view,  Dan  ex- 
plained, “He  took  on  a porky.”  I didn’t 
think  that  was  too  smart,  but  there 
was  something  in  Dan’s  tone  that 
suggested  Duke  had  performed  some 
act  of  valor.  “A  young  dog’ll  do  that,” 
he  continued.  “Just  as  well  he  got 
it  out  of  his  system  tonight.  They 
don’t  normally  do  it  a second  time.” 

“We’re  going  to  have  to  get  as  many 
of  these  quills  out  right  now  as  we 
can.  Easy  now,  boy,”  Dan  said,  his 
voice  soft  and  reassuring.  “If  we  don’t 
get  them  all  out,  they’ll  work  them- 
selves clear  back  into  the  brain  and 
kill  the  dog.” 

“You’re  kidding!” 

“That’s  what  I been  told.  Look, 
you  kinda  sit  on  him  and  keep  him 
from  tearin’  at  his  mouth  with  his 
paws  while  I go  get  a pair  of  pliers 
from  the  car.  They  make  the  job  a lot 
quicker.” 

The  thought  of  getting  that  close 
to  Duke  was  a little  scary,  but  then, 
what  are  friends  for?  Dan  disap- 
peared into  the  darkness  and  though 
Duke  whimpered  and  squirmed  in  an- 
guish, I was  almost  less  concerned 
with  his  plight  than  with  mine  when 
my  wife  smelled  my  clothes. 

Dan  wasn’t  gone  too  long,  and 
when  he  hustled  into  view  with  the 
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pliers,  Duke  began  squirming  even 
more  violently.  I got  the  feeling  this 
wasn’t  his  first  porky,  ’cause  those 
pliers  looked  mighty  familiar  to  him! 

“I  carry  these  along  just  in  case. 
Hey,  I don’t  think  Duke  can  breathe 
too  good  with  you  sitting  on  him  like 
that.” 

“Sorry,”  I said,  but  to  tell  the  truth, 
I wasn’t  breathing  too  well  myself. 
Duke’s  odor  suggested  apricots  that 
had  gone  sour— real  sour— and  if  I 
didn’t  get  away  from  him  in  a hurry 
I was  going  to  be  very  ill. 

Dan  pried  Duke’s  mouth  open,  re- 
vealing a half  dozen  quills  embedded 
in  his  jaws  and  tongue.  “We’d  better 
get  these  out  first,”  he  said.  “How 
about  you  holding  his  mouth  open 
while  I . . .” 

“No  way,  Dan.”  I was  looking  at 
all  those  gnashing  teeth  and  remem- 
bered how  I’d  always  wanted  to  take 
accordion  lessons  someday.  “He’d  be 
gone  in  a shot  if  I let  go  back  here,” 
I said. 

“Well  . . . well,  maybe  so,”  he 
grunted.  I don’t  know  whether  or  not 
he  believed  me. 

Dan  was  good,  and  he  was  fast. 
He  admitted  he’d  done  this  once  or 
twice  before.  “Might  just  as  well  take 
him  home  now.  Ill  look  him  over 
closer  there  under  b^er  fights.” 

We  rode  home  in  silence.  For  me 
it  had  been  an  interesting  night,  but 


even  though  I didn’t  plan  to  admit  it, 
I figured  Dan  had  had  about  all  the 
needling  one  man  deserved  in  one 
night.  I said  no  more  about  the  porky. 

Dan  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence.  “Fool  dog,”  he  said,  but  he 
didn’t  sound  angry  anymore.  “You 
know,  I bet  we  coulda  treed  a slew 
of  coon  if  that  danged  porky  hadn’t 
been  in  that  cornfield.” 

Just  One  More? 

One  more?  Could  he  handle  just 
one  more  crack?  “They  say  they’re 
not  bad  eating,  if  you’re  hungry,”  I 
needled  him.  “Ever  eat  one,  Dan?” 
It  was  awful  quiet  the  rest  of  the 
way  home. 

“If  that  porky  wouldn’t  have  . . .” 
“Hey,  Dan,  do  you  know  what  time 
it  is?”  I interrupted.  “Look,  I’ll  see 
you  later,  okay?” 

“Yeah,  next  time  we’ll  . . .” 

“It  was  fun,  Dan,  no  kidding.  Look, 
I’ve  got  to  get  up  in  just  a few  hours. 
I’ll  see  you  later.” 

“Yeah,  sure.” 

He’s  never  invited  me  back— the 
schnook!  Not  because  of  the  needling, 
mind  you.  He  knows  I had  the  time 
of  my  fife,  but  that  next  time  he  spoke 
about  meant  the  two  of  us  going 
trapping.  I wonder,  could  I admit 
that  coon  hunting  is  more  fun  than 
trapping?  Never!  Not  this  season, 
anymore,  anyway! 


Excise  Taxes  Provide  $50,000,000  For  Conservation 

During  the  fiscal  year  1973,  the  II  percent  Federal  excise  tax  on  long  guns 
and  ammunition  provided  $41,500,000  for  conservation,  a 15.9  percent  in- 
crease over  the  1^2  figure.  Excise  taxes  from  handguns  rose  ten  percent  to 
$8,300,000.  These  figures  add  up  to  almost  $50,000,000  provided  for  conser- 
vation by  American  sportsmen. 


Was  That  a Buck  Hiss? 


The  Virginia  deer  (also  known  as  the  whitetailed  deer)  does  not  roar  or 
bellow.  Its  usual  utterance  is  a hiss. 
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A Challenge  to  the  Progressive  Conservation  Organizations 

Start  a County-Level  Junior  Conservation  School 

By  Larry  Schweiger 


Why  Start  a 

Junior  Conservation  School? 

NE  OF  THE  finest  contributions 
any  conservation  organization 
can  make  to  the  environmental  move- 
ment is  in  the  education  of  our  youth. 
Most  conservationists  and  sportsmen 
will  agree  that  environmental  laws  are 
necessary  stop-gap  measures  until  the 
majority  of  Americans  develop  an  en- 
vironmental ethic— an  attitude  of  liv- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  total  environ- 
ment. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  I have 
been  involved  with  the  Butler  County 
Junior  Conservation  School  and,  more 
recently,  the  Cumberland  County 
Junior  Conservation  School.  Exposure 
to  many  young  people  has  taught  me 
several  things.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  is  that  the  average 
youngster’s  life  only  superficially 
touches  upon  nature.  Young  people  of 


today  are  suffering  from  a severe  case 
of  Television  Syndrome.  They  think 
meat  comes  plastic  coated  and  gaso- 
line pours  forth  from  a pump.  The 
many  - Babbitts  stalking  the  country 
indicate  that  this  is  not  a new  prob- 
lem but  a rapidly  expanding  one. 

A loss  of  contact  with  reality  has 
caused  a severe  load  on  the  natural 
resource  base.  The  energy  crisis  is  a 
classic  example.  According  to  a re- 
cent report  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  United  States  con- 
sumed 25  quadrillion  BTU’s  of  energy 
in  1950;  in  1973,  we  consumed  over 
80  quadrillion  BTU’s,  and  by  the  year 
2000,  if  the  current  trend  continues, 
we  will  consume  approximately  160 
quadrillion  BTU’s  annually.  At  this 
fantastically  accelerated  rate  of  ener- 
gy consumption,  shortages  are  in- 
evitable. The  present  crisis  had  many 
causes,  but  the  underlying  cause  was 
an  uncontrolled  demand  for  energy 
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caused  by  environmental  ignorance. 

We  are  feeling  the  early  warning 
symptoms  of  a disease  caused  by 
civilization  out  of  phase  with  the  life 
support  systems  of  this  planet.  In 
1970,  it  was  called  the  “environmental 
crisis.”  In  1973,  it  is  called  the  “en- 
ergy crisis,”  and  tomorrow  it  will  have 
a new  name  and  complexion.  Inade- 
quate attempts  embracing  only  tech- 
nical measures  are  being  made  to 
solve  both  the  environmental  and  the 
energy  crisis.  These  attempts  will 
surely  fail  unless  they  are  coupled 
with  environmental  education.  Great 
educational  efforts  must  be  made  to 
bring  our  lifestyle  and  thinking  back 
into  phase  with  the  life  support  sys- 
tems. While  the  cresting  river  races 
downstream  toward  us,  we  expend 
great  efforts  building  sandbag  dikes 
instead  of  getting  out  of  the  flood- 
plain. 

Few  Effective  Programs 

Unfortunately,  few  Pennsylvania 
schools  have  an  effective  environ- 
mental program,  owing  largely  to  the 
lack  of  teachers  who  have  a desire  to 
teach  the  subject.  There  are,  however, 
a few  schools  in  the  state  with  excel- 
lent environmental  programs  brought 
about  through  the  efforts  of  concerned 
individuals.  Ideally,  all  schools  should 
have  conservation  education  pro- 
grams; but  increasing  the  quantity  of 
this  type  of  education  alone  will  not 
necessarily  provide  a sound  program. 
We  must  strive  for  quality— and  this 
will  require  knowledgeable,  concerned 
people  with  the  desire  to  teach. 

One  alternative  to  environmental 
education  in  the  classroom  is  the 
teaching  of  conservation  in  one-week 
summer  conservation  camps.  Recog- 
nizing the  need  to  educate  youth,  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  in  cooperation  with 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and 
various  state  and  federal  resource 
agencies,  conducted  a pilot  junior 
conservation  camp  at  Penn  State’s 
Civil  Engineering  Camp  during  the 
summer  of  1948.  Since  then,  thousands 


of  youngsters  have  received  meaning- 
ful training  in  conservation  and  out- 
door skills  at  the  Stone  Valley  Camp. 

On  July  22,  1956,  the  Butler  Coun- 
ty Junior  Conservation  School  became 
the  first  county-level  school  in  the 
nation.  It  has  since  served  as  an  ex- 
ample for  seven  other  county  conser- 
vation camps  in  the  state.  In  addition 
to  Butler  County,  Bedford,  Cumber- 
land, Delaware,  Lawrence,  Schuylkill, 
Venango  and  Westmoreland  counties 
now  sponsor  conservation  camps. 

Can’t  Legislate  Ethics 

Conservation  education  is  vitally 
needed  to  reverse  the  growing  trend 
of  environmental  ignorance.  We  can- 
not legislate  conservation  ethics;  they 
must  evolve  through  the  learning  pro- 
cess. Aldo  Leopold,  in  A Sand  County 
Almanac,  said,  “No  important  change 
in  ethics  is  ever  accomplished  without 
an  intentional  change  in  our  intellec- 
tual emphasis,  loyalties,  affections, 
and  convictions.  The  proof  that  con- 
servation has  not  touched  these  foun- 
dations of  conduct  hes  in  the  fact 
that  philosophy  and  religion  have  not 
yet  heard  of  it.  In  our  attempt  to 


YOUNGSTERS  LOOK  INTO  traphouse  to 
see  where  birds  come  from  and  what  trap 
looks  like.  Power  to  trap  was  off  when 
photo  was  taken. 
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DEMONSTRATION  OF  electro-shocking  fish  was  put  on  for  group.  Stunned  fish  are 
measured  and  have  scale  sample  taken,  then  are  released. 


make  conservation  easy,  we  have 
made  it  trivial.”  In  many  respects, 
this  statement  is  just  as  true  today  as 
it  was  when  it  was  published  in  1949. 

The  Goals  of  a 

Junior  Conservation  School 

The  primary  goal  of  a junior  con- 
servation school  should  be  to  allow 
youth  to  appreciate  and  understand 
the  natural  environment  and  life  sup- 
port systems.  There  are  many  side 
benefits  as  well.  Students  often  go 
back  to  school  and  start  conservation 
clubs.  Many  students  become  actively 
involved  in  local  issues  and  projects. 
Many  seek  careers  in  conservation. 
Most  leave  the  school  with  a greater 
sense  of  compassion  for  their  fellow 
man,  including  future  generations, 
and  a better  recognition  of  good  citi- 
zen responsibility.  The  week’s  en- 
campment is  for  some  the  first  time 
away  from  home  and  family  and  can 
be  an  important  moment  in  maturity. 
These  schools  benefit  all  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  by  developing  a more 
enlightened  and  responsible  youth. 

Tips  on  Starting  a 
Junior  Conservation  School 

There  is  one  key  ingredient  in  all 
successful  county  conservation  camps: 
sincere  and  dedicated  people.  The 
first  step  in  starting  a conservation 
camp  is  forming  an  environmental  ed- 
ucation committee.  In  appointing 


members  to  the  committee,  effort 
should  be  made  to  include  representa- 
tives of  clubs  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  environment.  Profes- 
sional teachers  and  clergy  may  donate 
time  as  instructors.  Conservation 
schools  s are  not  designed  to  make 
money.  They  are  run  by  dedicated 
volunteers  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment. 

In  planning  a conservation  camp, 
the  committee  must  consider  housing, 
food  services,  transportation,  sched- 
ules, instructors,  school  supplies,  pub- 
lications and  notebooks.  Funding  is  a 
critical  area.  Last  year  at  the  Butler 
School,  costs  were  approximately  $7 
per  student  per  day.  Many  organiza- 
tions give  money  generously  year 
after  year.  Some  sponsor  one  student, 
while  others  sponsor  several.  Students 
are  seleeted  by  the  sponsoring  organi- 
zations. In  Butler  County,  sportsmen 
have  established  a fund  in  memory  of 
a fellow  conservationist,  BiU  fiiear. 
The  William  L.  Bear  Memorial  Con- 
servation Scholarship  Fund  provides 
an  ongoing  source  of  funds  to  sup- 
port the  Butler  County  Junior  Con- 
servation School.  The  school  uses 
only  the  interest  for  scholarships, 
keeping  the  principal  as  a perpetual 
source. 

There  are  many  ways  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  good  attitudes. 
Through  exposure  to  environmental 
problems,  students  gain  understand- 
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ing.  This  understanding  can  lead  to 
a deep  concern  which  will  evolve  into 
the  conservation  philosophy.  To  be 
meaningful,  exposure  must  be  closely 
related  to  the  student’s  level  of  per- 
ception and  must  be  relevant  to  their 
home  range.  It  serves  little  purpose 
to  study  Rocky  Mountain  goats  when 
students  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  whitetailed  deer  is  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Instructors  do  not  try  to 
cover  the  total  environment;  they  try 
to  create  a spark.  If  fuel  is  available, 
the  spark  grows. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  use 
available  environmental  areas  and  fa- 
cilities. Field  trips  at  the  Butler  Coun- 
ty School  last  year  included:  Penn 
State  University  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  (whitetailed  deer  fa- 
cility); Benner  Springs  and  Pleasant 
Gap  Fish  Culture  and  Research  Cen- 
ters; tree,  shrub,  and  wildflower  iden- 
tification in  Elk  County;  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  Mine 
Acid  Research  Plant  at  Hollywood, 
Pa.;  archery  instruction  at  Oneida 
Bow  Hunters  Club;  pistol  instruction 
at  Scotia  Range;  stream  improvement 
project  at  a Butler  County  stream; 
Blazing  Star  Prairie;  and  State  Game 
Lands  95.  All  proved  excellent  out- 
door classrooms. 

Indoor  sessions  can  be  conducted 
at  a local  sportsmen’s  lodge.  In  Butler 
County,  the  Butler  City  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Club  served  as  the  classroom. 
At  the  club,  instruction  included  ses- 
sions in:  whitetailed  deer  manage- 
ment; soil  conservation;  forest  man- 
agement; conservation  legislation; 
shotgun  instruction;  survival  training; 
canoe  instruction  (on  a farm  pond); 
fish  and  wildlife  films  (provided  by 
the  Fish  Commission  and  Game  Com- 
mission ) ; home  safety,  natural  history 
of  Pennsylvania  wildlife;  predators  of 
Pennsylvania;  poisonous  snake  iden- 
tification and  protection;  water  craft 
safety;  energy  conservation;  and  solid 
waste  management  problems.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a classroom,  the 


sportsmen’s  lodge  served  as  housing 
quarters  for  the  week’s  camp.  Sev- 
eral excellent  volunteer  cooks  pre- 
pared food  in  the  club’s  kitchen. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  of- 
fering conservation  programs  to  girls. 
Many  of  the  early  schools  were  for 
boys  only,  but  even  though  coed 
camps  are  more  work  for  the  staff  and 
committee,  we  must  provide  equal  op- 
portunity in  this  important  learning 
experience. 

A Challenge  lo  Prog;  essh  e 
Conservatio  Organizeiic-  s 

As  population  continues  to  increase, 
we  draw  farther  apart  from  nature. 
This  alienation  leads  to  ignorant 
abuses  of  the  environment.  Current 
attitudes  confuse  “quality  of  life”  with 
“increased  consumption  of  material 
and  energy  resources.”  An  emphasis 
on  possessions  has  strained  the  world’s 
ability  to  supply  resources  and  energy. 
Education,  both  formal  and  informal, 
should  be  the  keystone  in  the  efforts 
to  prevent  future  calamities.  The  av- 
erage youngster  going  through  school 
today  emerges  with  a lot  of  knowl- 
edge which  delivers  questionable  ben- 
efit. A PhD  is  of  little  value  without 
a basic  and  thorough  understanding 
of  life  and  man’s  relationship  to  the 
natural  environment. 

Our  educational  systems  are  failing 
in  environmental  education.  Let’s  not 
continue  to  expect  more  from  these 
institutions  than  they  offered.  This  is 
a challenge  to  the  progressive  conser- 
vation organizations  to  start  county 
conservation  schools. 


Questions  concerning  the  for- 
mation of  a junior  conservation 
school  should  be  directed  to 
Leonard  A.  Green,  RD  2,  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  17013,  or  by  contacting 
this  writer  at  RD  1,  Etters,  Pa. 
17319. 
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Our  Two-Week  Spring 

By  Bill  Rozday 


SPRING  IN  Pennsylvania  usually 
comes  very  slowly,  very  reluctant- 
ly. Sometimes  there  will  be  snow  as 
late  as  mid-April.  But  in  1973  I 
watched  it  unfold  in  two  weeks.  It 
was  a two-week  spring. 

The  season  picked  a very  early  time 
to  unfold.  Events  in  the  natural 
world  were  a full  month  ahead  of 
schedule:  the  beautiful  weather  be- 
gan with  the  month  of  March.  Warm 
air  from  the  south  kept  pumping  up 
and  we  heard  nothing  from  the  cold 
arctic  air  day  after  day.  Ever  read 
an  account  of  spring  in  Alaska?  The 
ice  melts,  the  plants  come  up,  bloom 
—just  like  that.  If  Pennsylvania  ever 
had  an  arctic  spring,  this  was  it. 

Our  family  lives  back  from  the  Ohio 
River,  on  an  open  ridge  at  the  head 
of  a long  valley.  In  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  state’s  most  densely  populated 
areas,  we  have  woods  and  wildness 
in  every  direction.  When  I get  the 
urge  to  walk,  I often  head  tfu-ough 
the  valley.  One  February  morning  I 
took  that  route. 

Sunlight  shone  through  the  back 
window  of  the  service  station  and  into 
the  house  by  the  road.  Down  by  the 
creek  white  ice  floes  had  banked  onto 
a low-lying  lawn  showing  the  first 
hints  of  Irish  green.  Down  toward  the 
store  a feeder  brook  ran  under  the 
road. 

I leaned  on  the  bridge  abuttment 
and  looked  at  the  brook.  In  the  shad- 
ow of  the  road  it  was  a foot  deep  in 
ice  debris.  Through  a hole  in  the 
debris  I could  see  black  rippling 
water.  Further  down,  the  creek  made 
a beautiful  pool,  sliding  over  brown 
shale  and  green  moss  into  a marble- 
lined  basin. 

Sometimes  the  moon  rose  deep 
orange  on  those  late  February  nights. 
Water  was  everywhere.  Spring  water 
rose  in  the  earth,  sugar  water  ran 
through  the  maples,  snow  water 


gurgled  in  a nearby  roadside  gutter. 

One  morning  I lay  in  bed  half 
awake.  Outside  I heard  blue  jays. 
The  snow  was  melting  in  patches. 
Gray  light  came  into  my  room.  From 
a nearby  tree  came  a jay’s  harsh 
scream;  from  closer,  beneath  the  feed- 
er came  a musical  bubbling,  a strange 
new  note. 

We  were  driving  up  the  wooded 
road  late  one  night  when  a mouse 
raced  across  in  front  of  our  headlights. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  a nightbird  of 
some  type,  probably  a great  homed 
owl,  hfted  off  and  sailed  into  the  trees. 
I thought  it  might  have  been  feeding 
on  a road-killed  mouse.  As  we  pulled 
into  our  driveway  two  rabbits  scur- 
ried across  the  lawn. 

Dreamlike 

Sunhght  lanced  into  the  kitchen  as 
I went  about  breakfast,  and  after  eat- 
ing I stepped  outside.  The  air  had 
no  chill,  no  heat— it  was  dreamlike. 
The  south  wind  cracked  through  tree 
branches  and  a redbird  rolled  his 
song.  I saw  a robin  searching  for 
worms  behind  the  garden,  a refresh- 
ing sight,  evidently  a migratory  bird 
and  not  one  of  the  flock  which  winters 
in  the  area. 

Birds  sang  all  day  long,  giving  the 
world  the  atmosphere  of  an  Oriental 
garden.  At  dusk,  when  woodsmoke 
scented  the  air,  I looked  up  to  see  a 
grackle  flapping  along,  leaning  against 
the  strong  breeze. 

I was  walking  the  woods  trail  on 
an  almost-hot  day  when  a crow  sud- 
denly wheeled  out  above  my  head, 
black  against  the  pale  blue  sky.  Down 
in  the  valley  one  day  I saw  a flock  of 
crows  pouring  out  steadily  from  the 
ridge.  At  the  same  time  a hawk  sailed 
in  smooth  circles. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  mentioned 
someone  hearing  a woodcock  sing 
north  of  that  city  on  March  3.  In 
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SPRING  IN  Pennsylvania  usually  comes 
slowly,  but  last  year  it  came  in  two  weeks. 
The  ice  melted  and  the  plants  came  up — 
just  like  that. 

1972  I had  listened  to  one  on  the  last 
night  in  February,  the  first  one  I had 
ever  heard.  This  year  I heard  not  a 
trace.  Did  some  hunter  take  him  in 
the  fall,  was  he  killed  by  pesticides, 
was  his  habitat  removed  by  bull- 
dozers? I was  truly  fortunate  to  have 
heard  him  on  that  moonfit  night. 

Turning  the  ground  we  unearthed 
a toad  and  an  earthworm.  I remember 
the  toad  creeping  away  to  rest  by  a 
dry  leaf.  The  ground  was  yellowish- 
brown,  as  if  some  sunset  were  burning 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

I read  of  a western  Pennsylvania 
man  finding  skunk  cabbage  in  bloom 
on  March  6.  Skunk  cabbage  is  re- 
garded as  the  first  spring  wildflower, 
but  there  is  another  which  is  just  as 
early.  It  is  coltsfoot,  a European 
flower  which  has  only  in  recent  years 
spread  to  western  Pennsylvania.  Many 
people  mistake  coltsfoot  for  dande- 
lion, which  should  serve  as  an  ade- 
quate description  of  the  flower.  But, 
first  of  all,  no  dandelion  that  I know 
of  would  bloom  on  March  6.  And 
coltsfoot  will  not  be  found  as  a rule 
along  city  sidewalks  or  in  lawns.  Its 
place  is  along  country  roadbanks, 
driveways,  anywhere  man  has  moved 


or  exposed  the  earth.  There  is  more 
and  more  coltsfoot  in  our  area  every 
year;  in  time  it  may  change  its  habits 
and  adapt  to  other  environments. 

On  March  6 our  first  domestic  flow- 
ers, crocuses,  came  out.  They  are 
beautifully  purple  among  last  year’s 
dried  leaves.  That  day  I decided  to 
go  for  a walk  through  some  small 
game  woods  which  I hadn’t  visited 
since  the  previous  fall.  It  was  along 
a woods  trail,  on  a sunlit  slope  down 
which  a crystal  spring  flowed  that  I 
found  the  first  coltsfoot  blooms.  They 
were  a full  three  weeks  earlier  than 
in  1972.  Two  days  later  I noticed 
chickweed  blooming  in  our  front  yard. 

On  March  10  a red  maple  tree 
down  in  the  valley  appeared  to  be 
blooming  or  only  a day  or  so  from  it. 
Certain  red  maples  show  up  very 
brilliantly,  others  less  so;  those  that 
do  are  as  bright  as  the  brightest 
autumn  foliage.  By  March  13  the  red 
maples  in  our  own  yard  were  coming 
into  bloom,  the  top  branches  first. 
Closeup,  the  flowers  were  orange- 
green-red-yellow.  They  had  a fine 
sweetness  to  them.  About  the  same 
time  the  first  spicebushes  bloomed 
with  their  lemony  flowers,  and  a daf- 
fodil opened  in  the  garden. 

In  Search  of  Hepatica 

On  March  14,  with  the  temperature 
78  degrees,  I took  off  for  the  woods 
in  search  of  hepatica  or  other  early 
spring  flowers.  I was  just  thinking 
that  I may  have  been  too  early  after 
all  when  I found  hepatica’s  blue 
petals  above  the  beech  leaves.  I soon 
found  quite  a few  others,  some  white, 
some  blue. 

Unlike  coltsfoot,  hepatica  is  never 
found  in  locations  which  have  been 
disturbed  by  man.  It  requires  virgin 
soil,  virgin  woods.  The  beech  woods 
in  which  it  grows  have  in  some  in- 
stances taken  several  hundred  years  to 
attain  their  present  size.  This  takes 
us  back  to  Indian  days. 

Hepatica  is  the  first  spring  wild- 
flower with  a real  fragrance,  and  the 
fragrance  it  possesses  is  one  of  the 
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most  delightful.  It  is  a starchy  sort 
of  sweetness,  not  unlike  that  of  red 
maple  blossoms. 

As  for  such  flowers  as  trailing  ar- 
butus, I have  no  knowledge.  I have 
never  found  it  blooming  and  may 
never  see  it.  Some  say  that  it  is  the 
very  earliest  spring  wildflower. 

Some  of  the  year’s  most  spectacular 
skies  come  in  the  spring,  when  the 
weather  hasn’t  yet  settled  down.  Dur- 
ing our  two-week  spring  I saw  some 
truly  phenomenal  sunsets.  Many  of 
the  daytime  skies  were  also  worth 
remembering. 

Sunsets  Like  Paintings 

In  late  February  sunsets  were  hke 
well-organized  paintings.  The  front 
yard  was  olive  green  with  patches  of 
melting  snow,  the  sky  was  pale  blue 
fading  to  rose-orange.  Everything  was 
quiet,  so  quiet  that  I could  hear  the 
snow  melting  still  in  the  shadows. 

In  those  first  beautiful  March  days 
the  sun  would  set  around  6 o’clock. 
The  colors  were  soft  pastels,  oranges 
and  purples,  rather  than  flaming 
gaudy  colors.  A jet  trail  moving  across 
the  sky  would  catch  the  setting  sun’s 
greenish-yellow  brilliance.  The  air 
was  soft  as  the  sky,  scented  with 
burning  wood. 

We  had  our  share  of  March  wind 
in  1973.  March  wind  is  strange  stuff, 
strong  and  frightening.  One  never 
knows  what  it  will  do  next,  when  it 
will  suddenly  spring  up  from  still- 
ness. An  early  spring  such  as  we 
had  is  a freak  one,  and  we  can  expect 
the  weather  to  be  unpredictable. 

At  the  close  of  a dull,  overcast  day 
the  sky  parted  in  the  west.  The  clouds 
were  white  around  the  clearing  of 
blue  sky,  then  the  horizon  burned 
gold.  Brilliant  pink  sunsets  which 
cover  nearly  half  the  sky  usually  oc- 
cur rarely,  but  I saw  two  of  them 
during  our  two-week  spring.  Other 
nature  watchers  may  have  noted  the 
sunset  of  March  10.  With  weather 
balmy,  we  were  playing  softball  on  a 
grassy  hilltop  in  a scene  reminiscent 
of  early  autumn,  with  everyone  in 


shirt  sleeves. 

The  sky  had  behaved  strangely  all 
day.  It  had  threatened  rain,  but  we 
received  only  an  occasional  sprinkle. 
The  wind  sent  clouds  of  dust  flying 
along  the  highway  and  old  oak  leaves 
sliding  across  a backroad.  It  made 
miniature  whirlwinds  in  odd  places. 
Toward  evening  the  sky  seemed  to 
be  clearing,  but  the  wind  retained  its 
strange  ways,  lifting  a dark  oak  leaf 
high  into  Ae  air.  A flock  of  black- 
birds sailed  overhead. 

Most  sunsets  are  brief  affairs,  lovely 
as  they  may  be.  They  are  gUmpses  of 
poetry.  But  from  early  evening  until 
dark  I looked  up  occasionally  to  watch 
the  sky  change  colors. 

I guess  I would  have  to  call  it  a 
“super  sunset.”  Its  colors  and  combi- 
nations of  color  and  cloud  were 
ethereal.  Man  had  never  seen  them 
before  and  never  will  again.  He  will 
never  imitate  or  paint  them,  either. 

Since  I was  on  top  of  a hill,  I could 
watch  the  display  in  every  direction. 
The  eastern  sky  was  going  through 
interesting,  though  quieter,  transfor- 

BROWN  WATER  PUSHED  at  the  roots  of 
alders  showing  fresh  growth.  Spring 
peepers  sang  in  a nearby  marsh.  The 
grass  looked  rich  and  green. 
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mations  in  lines  and  layers.  The  sun- 
set closed  with  brilliant  pink  that 
covered  nearly  half  the  western  sky, 
making  it  a complete  evening. 

Around  the  middle  of  March  we 
hit  a sick  spell  of  weather  which 
swelled  the  creek  higher  than  it  had 
been  even  during  Huiricane  Agnes. 
The  forsythia  down  at  the  old  aban- 
doned homestead  was  just  beginning 
to  bloom,  and  the  willow  was  a bright 
green.  The  sky  appeared  cast  in  some 
metal,  with  lumps  of  that  metal  mov- 
ing across  the  background.  Dusk 
brought  a heavy  March  wind.  At  twi- 
light from  my  window  I caught  the 
tail  end  of  one  of  those  spectacular 
pink  sunsets  behind  the  trees. 

I remember  certain  days  like  that 
when  I look  back  on  the  1973  spring. 
I remember  going  ice  skating  during 
one  of  the  last  sessions  at  the  near- 
by rink  at  North  Park.  We  crossed  a 
foot  bridge  behind  the  rink.  The 
brown  water  pushed  at  the  roots  of 


alders  showing  fresh  growth.  Spring 
peepers  sang  in  a nearby  marsh.  The 
grass  in  the  streetlamps  looked  rich 
and  green,  almost  like  an  artificial 
carpet. 

That  two-week  warm  spell  carried 
us  right  into  spring.  It  was  too  late 
for  winter  to  stop  it  then,  despite 
the  snowstorm  that  arrived  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day. 

I had  always  thought  that  the  say- 
ing about  red  sky  at  night  followed 
by  a fair  day  was  sometimes  wrong. 
This  time  I watched  it  fail  miser- 
ably and  made  a note  of  it.  Right  on 
the  heels  of  that  last  spectacular  sun- 
set was  an  all  day  rain.  The  ba- 
rometer dropped  to  29.01  inches  on 
the  morning  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  and 
as  much  as  eight  inches  of  snow 
blocked  roadways  with  its  drifting. 
But  when  it  was  all  over  the  spring 
beauties  were  ready  to  bloom.  It  was 
an  early  spring,  one  of  the  earliest  in 
our  history. 


South  of  the  Border 

Llamas  are  the  camels  of  South  America  and  the  vicuna  is  a species  of  wild 
llama. 
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Trapshooting  . . . 

By  George  H.  Cottrell 


The  sport  of  trapshooting 
reached  a new  high  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  past  two  years.  Al- 
though the  state  has  always  been  high 
among  the  list  of  those  supporting  the 
game,  attendance  and  participation 
during  1972  and  1973  were  outstand- 
ing. Among  all  the  states  that  hold 
registered  tournaments— those  regis- 
tered with  the  Amateur  Trapshooting 
Association,  with  headquarters  in 
Vandalia,  Ohio— Pennsylvania  ranks 
number  two  behind  only  the  home 
state  of  Ohio. 

In  the  Eastern  ATA  Zone,  which 
comprises  all  the  states  and  Canadian 
provinces  east  of  Ohio  and  north  of 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  ranks  number 
one  in  total  number  of  registered  tar- 
gets thrown.  In  fact,  the  Keystone 
State  throws  more  than  one  third  of 
the  total. 

Shooting  sports  as  a whole  have 


shown  great  progress  during  the  past 
10  years;  however,  trapshooting  is 
showing  the  greatest  interest  and  has 
doubled  in  size  during  that  time.  Last 
year,  57,725,883  registered  targets 
were  thrown  in  tournaments,  a growth 
of  some  20  million  in  the  past  five 
years.  Pennsylvania  had  a total  of 
4,942,233.  This  actually  represents 
only  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  tar- 
gets used,  as  many  are  shot  at  practice 
targets  and  numerous  small  clubs  do 
not  have  registered  target  meets. 

The  eighty-second  annual  tourna- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Trap- 
shooting Association  was  held  during 
the  past  summer  over  the  facifities  of 
the  Valley  Gun  and  Country  Club  at 
Elysburg,  with  the  largest  entry  ever. 
Records  were  broken  every  day  of 
the  five-day  meet.  The  largest  single 
entry  came  on  Saturday  for  the  200- 
target  16-yard  race  for  the  State 
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CHARLES  SHECKLER,  of  Wainutport,  an 
All-American  trapshooter  and  one  of  the 
top  singles  men  in  the  country.  Average 
. . . some  .9890! 

Championship.  A total  of  1102  shoot- 
ers shot  on  the  long  line  of  40  traps, 
shooting  100  birds  in  the  morning  and 
100  in  the  afternoon.  This  meant  that 
220,400  targets  were  thrown  that  day, 
or  better  than  two  carloads.  On  Sun- 
day, 1049  were  entered  in  the  State 
Handicap  and  484  in  the  State 
Doubles  Championship.  This  means 
that  153,300  targets  were  used  that 
day. 

The  president  of  the  state  associa- 
tion, Orville  Eberly,  of  Uniontown, 
was  not  able  to  witness  this  compe- 
tition, being  confined  to  his  home  by 
a heart  attack,  but  he  was  cheered  by 
the  success  of  the  tournament.  It  is 
largely  through  his  efforts  and  those 
of  Andrew  C.  Long,  of  Shamokin, 
secretary,  that  facilities  large  enough 
to  hold  this  great  tournament  were 
made  available.  This  is  the  largest 
trapshooting  ground  outside  Van- 


dalia,  the  home  of  the  national  meet. 

The  tournament  was  honored  to 
host  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp,  who 
presented  the  Governors  Trophy  to 
the  association.  Upon  touring  the 
grounds  the  governor  stated  that  he 
was  amazed  at  the  size  of  the  shoot, 
that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  sport  was 
so  big.  He  also  revealed  that  he  in- 
tended to  invite  the  governors  of  the 
13  original  states  to  be  his  guests  at 
the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  on  September 
5,  6 and  7,  1774.  Governor  Shapp 
asked  that  a shoot  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Valley  Gun  and  Coun- 
try Club  on  those  dates  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing these  guests  to  the  shoot.  He  was 
assured  that  such  arrangements  could 
and  would  be  made. 

Pennsylvania  and  the  Eastern  ATA 
Zone  are  fortunate  in  having  some  of 
the  best  trapshooters  in  the  country. 
Charles  Sheckler,  Walnutport,  cur- 
rently on  the  All-American  team,  is 
one  of  the  top  singles  men,  at  this 
writing  carrying  an  average  of  .9890 
on  3300  targets.  Frank  Little,  who  re- 
cently moved  to  Mechanicsburg  from 
New  York  state,  is  carrying  an  average 
of  .9884  on  4400  targets.  Other  Penn- 
sylvanians very  high  in  the  averages 
are  Roger  Hamilton,  from  Temple; 
William  Hunsberger,  Catasauqua; 
Tony  Gallis,  Uniontown;  Wilham  Piel, 
Philadelphia;  George  New  Master, 
Myerstown,  and  Charles  Doll,  Jr.,  of 
Hanover.  These  men  all  carry  an  av- 
erage of  .9779  or  better,  which  places 
them  among  the  top  shooters  of  the 
country. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  trap- 
shooting is  that  an  average  shooter, 
one  who  shoots  86  X 100  to  90  X 100, 
does  not  have  to  compete  against  fel- 
lows such  as  those  named  above.  Ev- 
eryone shoots  in  his  own  class  in 
16-yard  targets  as  well  as  in  doubles. 
He  also  shoots  against  those  in  his 
own  yardage  group  in  handicap.  The 
shooters  named  above  are  all  Class 
AA,  and  they  compete  against  others 
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of  similar  ability,  while  a Class  D 
shooter  (under  88%)  competes  only 
against  other  Class  D shooters. 
Handicap  targets  are  shot  on  the 
yardage  assigned  to  those  who  have 
equal  ability,  from  18  yards  back  to 
27  yards.  The  Class  AA  shooters 
would  be  shooting  at  27  yards,  while 
a man  with  an  86  average  would 
probably  be  shooting  against  other 
18-  or  19-yard  shooters. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  equalizers 
in  trapshooting,  the  ability  to  classify 
each  according  to  his  own  ability. 
This  gives  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
win  and  therefore  makes  the  game 
much  more  interesting.  As  each 
shooter  acquires  more  ability  and 
starts  to  break  more  targets,  he  is 
moved  up  a class  and/or  back  a yard. 
Records  are  kept  at  national  head- 
quarters on  every  registered  target 
everyone  shoots. 

Each  man  shoots  against  those  of 
his  ability;  still,  at  every  shoot,  he 
also  has  the  chance  to  observe  the 
top  competitors  and  learn  by  watch- 
ing. No  one  ever  need  be  ashamed 
of  his  own  ability  as  there  are  always 
plenty  just  like  him  at  every  shoot  and 
there  are  always  plenty  there  who  are 
pleased  to  help  iron  out  any  problems. 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  men  and  their  shooting,  but  we 
must  not  forget  the  ladies.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  more  than  its  share  of  great 
female  shooters  also.  To  list  some 
who  have  been  named  to  the  All- 
American  trapshooting  team,  there  are 
Catherine  Moyer,  Collegeville;  Do- 
lores Hendersched,  White  Haven; 
Anna  Mae  Eberle,  Pittsburgh;  Kath- 
leen Sedlecky,  Butler;  Rhoda  Wolf, 
Philadelphia;  and  Mary  Christopher, 
Bristol,  as  well  as  one  who  only  re- 
cently retired  from  the  game,  Carolyn 
Elliott,  Upper  Darby.  Miss  Elliott 
won  All-American  honors  fourteen 
times  in  her  career. 

Ladies  are  classified  by  their  ability 
as  are  the  men;  they  compete  only 
against  each  other,  unless  one  ties  or 
wins  a State  Championship.  At  such 
a time  she  would  compete  against  the 


man  with  whom  she  was  tied.  There 
are  separate  titles  and  trophies  for  the 
ladies  and  they  compete  only  for 
those.  The  same  is  true  with  the 
Junior  (under  18)  as  well  as  the  sub- 
Junior  (under  14)  shooters.  This 
makes  it  more  fun  for  a youngster 
and  always  gives  him  something  to 
shoot  for. 

Here  again  the  Keystone  State  can 
be  proud  of  its  young  shooters;  they 
have  always  more  than  carried  their 
weight.  One  such  is  Dale  Boyd,  of 
Oxford,  who  was  named  to  the  sub- 
Junior  All-American  team  last  year. 
Dale  competed  in  the  State  shoot  and 
on  the  opening  day  smoked  100  X 100 
to  win  the  Junior  title,  and  on  the 
same  day  also  won  the  Junior  doubles 
event  with  an  86  X 100.  In  the  pre- 
liminary handicap,  this  youngster 
broke  95  X 100  from  23  yards  to  win 
again.  In  tbe  State  Championship 
doubles.  Dale  again  showed  the  way 
with  an  88  X 100. 

Other  Young  Shooters 

Other  young  shooters  who  are  more 
than  good  at  this  game  include  Bobby 
Patselives,  Pittsburgh;  Eugene  Leoni, 
Jr.,  Ambler;  Scott  Holdren,  Phillips- 
burg;  Johnny  Gordon,  Elizabethtown; 
Mark  Whitaker,  Windber,  who,  inci- 
dentally, broke  199  X 200  in  the  State 
Singles  championship;  Kenneth  Dar- 
roch,  Aliquippa;  Gregg  Gebert,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Ronald  Keppel  from  Naz- 
areth. All  of  these  youngsters  are 
tough  and  the  adults  should  be  happy 
they  do  not  have  to  shoot  against 
them. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  trapshoot- 
ing is  a game  for  everyone.  The  en- 
tire family  can  enjoy  it,  either  com- 
petitively or  as  spectators.  It  at  one 
time  was  a very  expensive  game,  but 
in  these  days  of  reloading  the  cost  has 
come  within  the  range  of  most  people. 

Go  out  to  the  club  nearest  you  and 
find  out  how  friendly  everyone  is  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  try  your  hand.  Smell 
that  burned  powder  in  the  air  and  you 
will  soon  love  the  game  as  well  as 
the  best. 
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A Harbinger  Without  Honor  . . . 


Coltsfoot 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 
Photos  by  Leif  Ahrens 


Every  year  it  happens  in  early 
March,  I’m  out  for  a hike  with 
some  hunter  buddies.  We  find  the 
deciduous  trees  still  leafless.  If  we 
look  closely  among  last  year’s  leaves, 
we  may  find  a few  buds  of  hepaticas 
and  spring  beauties;  in  the  swamp 
there  are  good  indications  of  a future 
skunk  cabbage  patch.  If  the  sun 
comes  out,  a mourning  cloak  butter- 
fly may  flutter  about,  but  then  that’s 
a hibemator  and  so  may  appear  on 
any  wild  day,  even  in  midwinter. 

'Then  we  come  upon  a most  im- 
gracious  area  of  hard  clay,  a habitat 
most  plants  would  scorn,  and  it’s 
gleaming  with  yellow  blossoms! 
“Dandelions!  Imagine— this  early!” 
But  look  again.  Really  look  at  one 
of  the  flowering  plants.  It  isn’t  a 
dandelion;  it’s  a coltsfoot.  What’s 
the  difference,  you  ask. 

A dandelion’s  flowers  arise  from  a 
thick  rosette  o f narrow,  toothed, 
bright  green  leaves.  When  a colts- 
foot blooms,  not  one  of  its  leaves  is 
present.  It  comes  up  from  a nude, 
ropy  rootstock  that’s  been  clutching 
the  clay  all  winter.  Leaves  won’t 
appear  for  another  two  months,  long 
after  the  flowers  are  gone.  They  are 


roundish,  about  seven  inches  across, 
densely  hairy  underneath. 

The  dandelion’s  flower  stalk  is 
smooth,  hollow,  and  when  broken  ex- 
udes a milky  sap.  The  stalk  of  a 
coltsfoot  is  solid,  rough,  scaly.  The 
flowers  of  both  plants  are  yellow— 
their  only  similarity— but  the  petals 
or  rays  of  coltsfoots  (the  plural  isn’t 
coltsfeet)  that  encircle  the  head  are 
very  stiff.  They  resemble  a very 
short  bottlebrush,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

When  flowering  time  is  over,  each 
seed  of  a dandelion  puts  up  a dainty 
umbrella  and  the  winds  sweep  them 
up  and  away  for  miles  and  miles;  it 
didn’t  take  them  long,  after  the  colo- 
nists brought  them  from  Europe,  to 
take  over  the  country.  'The  seeds  of 
the  coltsfoot  develop  stiff  white  tufts, 
not  at  all  like  the  degant  parachutes 
of  dandelions. 

The  coltsfoot  has  been  one  species 
that  is  found  through  much  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  It  hitchhiked  to  the 
new  world  with  the  pioneers,  but  has 
spread  rather  slowly  since.  We  find 
it  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia,  west 
to  Minnesota,  and  south  through  our 
Keystone  State. 


THEY  MAY  LOOK  ALIKE,  but  coltsfoot,  left,  is  not  dandelion,  right. 


ACROSS  A CAMPFIRE  OR  AT  a kitchen  table,  a Pennsylvania  yarnspinner  dominates 
the  conversation,  usually  at  the  request  of  his  listeners. 


Pennsylvania 

By  Randen 

WHAT  IS  A Pennsylvania  yam- 
spinner,  you  ask? 

Well,  let’s  go  to  Mr.  Webster  and 
try  to  piece  together  a definition. 
Okay,  let  me  see,  “yard  . . . yardage 
. . . yardarm  . . . yardman  . . yard- 
master  . . . yardstick  . . . yarn,”  Ahah, 
okay,  “a  fiber  such  as  wool,”  that’s  not 
it  . . . Ah,  yes,  here’s  what  we  want, 
“a  tale  or  story,  especially  an  exag- 
gerated one.”  No,  I’m  sorry,  we  can’t 
use  that  either.  No  skilled  yarnspinner 
would  admit  that  his  tale  was  exag- 
gerated. 

Let  me  try  another  approach.  It’s 
easier  to  spot  ’em  when  you  see  ’em 
than  it  is  to  define  ’em,  anyway. 

Whether  it  be  across  a campfire,  in 
a tavern  or  at  a kitchen  table,  a Penn- 


Y arnspinners 

N.  Wright 

sylvania  yarnspinner  is  the  man  who 
dominates  the  conversation,  usually  at 
the  request  of  and  always  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  listeners.  In  most  cases 
he  is  an  elder  member  of  the  group, 
established  in  his  position  through 
years  of  hunting  seniority. 

But  the  easiest  way  to  spot  a yarn- 
spinner is  to  be  alert  for  certain  key 
phrases  such  as,  “That  reminds  me  of 
the  time  when  . . .”  or  “Why,  I re- 
member once  . . .”  Variations  of  these 
expressions  interspersed  with  a hearty 
chuckle  or  two  are  a pretty  sure  in- 
dication that  a yam  is  about  to  be 
spun.  If  you  can  spare  a few  minutes 
to  relax,  and  if  you  don’t  mind  being 
amused,  shde  your  chair  a httle  closer 
because  a yamspinner’s  account  of  an 
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incident  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
being  there. 

In  short,  a yarnspinner  is  the  master 
of  two  arts:  of  hunting,  and  of  recre- 
ating the  hunt  in  a way  that  allows 
those  who  weren’t  present  and  even 
those  who  were,  an  otherwise  unob- 
tainable measure  of  its  enjoyment. 

Well,  I still  have  a haunting  sus- 
pieion  that  with  all  this  mumbling 
my  pen  and  I have  done,  we  have 
yet  to  paint  a elear  portrait  of  a yarn- 
spinner. I’ve  got  but  one  eard  left 
to  play;  with  your  permission  I’ll  in- 
troduee  you  to  a couple  of  my  favorite 
yarnspinners  and  try  to  reconstmct 
a tale  or  two. 

Jim  and  Ralph  Barkley  are  two  wiry 
old  baehelors  aged  74  and  76,  born 
two  years  apart  on  exaetly  the  same 
day.  Together  they  make  up  a yarn- 
spinning team  that’s  hard  to  beat. 
Living  atop  Clear  Ridge,  where  it 
meets  the  south  side  of  the  Juniata 
River  in  Huntingdon  County,  they 
lead  an  anonymous  existence  that 
would  draw  applause  from  Henry 
Thoreau  for  its  simplieity.  They 
have  never  farmed  with  anything 
but  mulepower,  and  electric  lines 
elimbed  to  their  ridgetop  farm 
just  three  years  ago.  At  the  time 
Ralph  said  it  was  for  an  electrie  shot- 
gun he  was  planning  to  buy.  He  has 
since  abandoned  that  idea,  however, 
for  lack  of  an  extension  eord  long 
enough  to  reach  the  woods. 

From  Ginseng  to  Gobblers 

At  any  rate,  these  two  old  brothers 
have  hunted  everything  from  ginseng 
weed  to  turkey  gobblers  and  have  a 
collection  of  deer  horns  which  spans 
the  entire  west  side  of  the  house. 
Upon  these  credentials  they  silently 
rest  their  case  at  the  conelusion  of  a 
yarn  like  the  one  that  follows. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  porch 
watching  their  pup  (a  six-month-old 
cross  between  a bluetick  and  a black- 
and-tan ) and  my  black-and-tan  of  the 
same  age.  Watehing  the  hounds 
frolic,  we  were  counting  in  advance 
all  the  hide  money  we  planned  to 


collect  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
coon  population. 

“Did  I ever  tell  ya  ’bout  the  fella 
that  useta  hunt  coon  with  a monkey?” 
Jim  asked. 

“Yeah,”  he  said,  “he  had  this 
monkey  would  climb  a tree  an’  shoot 
’em  with  a revolver.” 

Of  course  I was  grinning  by  now, 
but  I knew  better  than  to  interrupt. 
Ralph  was  busy  pouring  Prince  Albert 
into  an  OCR  paper,  his  expression 
sober.  I returned  my  attention  to  Jim, 
who  was  continuing  now. 

Monkey  Up  the  Tree 

“Went  out  one  night  with  a buddy 
of  his  that  claimed  what  a good  set 
of  hounds  he  owned.  Well,  no  time 
atall  an’  them  hounds  barked  up  a 
big  old  white  oak.”  (Jim  looked  at 
Ralph  and  reached  for  his  tobaeeo 
pouch  too,  now,  as  if  just  remember- 
ing that  he  also  was  of  that  habit.) 
“So  they  loaded  up  the  revolver  an’ 
give  it  to  the  monkey  an’  up  the  tree 
he  went.  He’s  up  there  about  five 
minutes,  climbed  all  over  that  tree  but 
eame  baek  down  without  firin’  a 
shot.” 

“Well,  the  fella  took  the  revolver 
back.  ‘Nothin’  up  that  tree,’  he  says. 
The  hound  man  shined  the  tree  a 
couple  minutes  an’  finally  had  to 
agree.”  (Another  pause  here  while  Jim 
brought  a match  to  his  cigarette, 
sending  a shower  of  tobacco  and 
glowing  ashes  down  across  his  bib 
overalls.  Then,  as  I watched,  expect- 
ing his  lap  to  smolder  into  flame,  he 
resumed  his  story.)  “So  they  went  on 
a ways  an’  sure  enough  the  hounds 
barked  up  again.  Well,  they  give  the 
gun  to  him  an’  up  the  tree  went  the 
monkey  agin.  Same  thing,  though. 
After  a couple  a minutes  here  he  eome 
climbin’  back  down.  But  when  he’s 
about  to  the  bottom  he  stopped  short, 
cocked  the  revolver,  an’  shot  both  the 
dogs. 

“Now  naturally  the  hound  man  was 
shocked  about  ta  death.  ‘I  forgot  ta 
tell  ya»  his  friend  says  as  he  took  the 
revolver.  ‘He  hates  lyin’  dogs’.” 
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I’ll  have  to  admit  that  story  sounded 
hke  a fabrication  to  me  when  I heard 
it,  but  then  yarn  often  gets  woven 
into  fabric,  I guess. 

That  brings  me  to  Ralph.  Now, 
Ralph  is  perfectly  skilled  and  capable 
of  your  typical  hunting  story,  but 
beyond  that  his  very  friendship  is  one 
continuous  yarn,  each  visit  being  but 
a continuing  chapter.  The  most  recent 
chapters  center  around  our  aspiring 
young  coon  hounds. 

When  I got  my  dog  it  took  me 
a couple  of  days  before  I finally  de- 
cided upon  “Gypsie”  as  the  perfect 
name  for  a female.  Rut  not  Ralph. 
No,  a month  before  he  received  his 
dog  Ralph  had  already  christened  him 
T’lger. 

“Gonna  be  a real  killer,”  he’d  say, 
and  he  was  delighted  when  Tiger 
turned  out  to  be  about  three  inches 
taller  than  my  pup.  Since  the  arrival 
of  the  dogs  it’s  been  nothing  but 
friendly  comparison  and  planning  on 
every  visit. 

“Gourse,  size  don’t  mean  nothin’,” 
said  Ralph,  “but  I think  Tiger  could 
just  chomp  your  dog.  Rut  that’s  all 
right,  your  dog  can  tree  ’em  an’ 
Tiger’ll  kiU  ’em.” 

Then  he  began  presenting  his  ideas 
on  how  we  ought  to  hunt  the  dogs, 
launching  into  one  of  his  sarcastic 
streaks  and  revealing  his  contempt  for 
most  things  modern. 

“If  we’re  gonna  go  into  this  coonin’ 
business,”  he  said,  “I  think  we  ought 
to  do  it  right.  You  know  how  to  run 
one  of  them  addin’  machines?” 

I said  I didn’t  but  that  I learn  pret- 
ty fast. 

“Well,  we’ll  need  one  of  them  once 
the  hide  money  starts  rollin’  in.  Gotta 
make  sure  nobody  gets  cheated.” 

I nodded,  acknowledging  his  wis- 
dom. 

“Another  thing  we’ll  need,”  he  con- 
tinued, “is  a stenographer.”  (I  couldn’t 
suppress  a smile  at  the  word  stenog- 
rapher, and  Ralph’s  pleasure  was  evi- 
dent.) “There’ll  be  plenty  for  us  to 
do  with  the  huntin’  and  sldnnin’  with- 
out havin’  to  worry  with  the  figures. 


Don’t  you  worry  about  the  stenog- 
rapher, though.  I’ll  do  the  selectin’.” 

His  audience  (Jim  and  I)  was 
clearly  at  his  command  by  now  so  he 
took  advantage  of  it  to  outline  my 
duties  in  the  development  of  our  en- 
terprise. 

“You  think  you  could  check  into 
findin’  a good  union?  We  wanna  git 
top  price  from  those  hides.  An’  ya 
better  see  about  insurance  too,  in  case 
somebody  falls  over  a log.” 

Well,  for  two  or  three  visits  after 
that  one  he  tried  to  collect  my  union 
dues,  but  the  last  time  I talked  to  him 
he  decided  a union  wasn’t  such  a good 
idea. 

“No,  I don’t  think  we  better  go 
union,”  he  said.  “’Bout  the  time  we 
run  into  a good  buncha  coon  they’ll 
want  us  to  go  on  strike.” 

How  We  Left  It 

So  that’s  how  we  left  it.  I don’t 
know  if  he  still  wants  insurance  or 
not,  but  I think  he’s  pretty  set  on  the 
stenographer. 

I realize  I’ve  done  severe  injustice 
to  these  tales  in  the  retelling,  and  the 
portrait  I set  out  to  paint  has  turned 
out  to  be  a very  rough  sketch.  But 
perhaps  the  clues  I’ve  given  you  will 
be  enough  to  help  you  distinguish  be- 
tween a finely  spun  yam  and  an  ordi- 
nary string  of  bull. 

I’ve  been  hstening  to  Jim  and  Ralph 
Barkley  since  the  days  when  they 
granted  me  asylum  from  the  high 
school  truant  oflBcer,  and  their  wit 
seems  sharper  with  every  visit.  In  my 
book,  for  the  pleasure  he  affords  and 
the  extra  dimension  he  adds  to  hunt- 
ing, a good  yamspinner  is  a great 
man.  Jim  and  Ralph  are  two  of  the 
best  I know. 

If  you  enjoy  the  jargon  of  veteran 
hunters,  then  I recommend  you  find 
yourself  a Pennsylvania  yamspinner. 
Just  offer  him  a thread  of  interest  and 
sit  back  while  he  spins  it  into  a yam 
that’s  guaranteed  to  please.  And  if, 
by  chance,  in  the  course  of  his  weav- 
ing he  should  pull  the  wool  over  your 
eyes,  you  won’t  even  mind. 
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How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Role  . . . No.  Ill 

Pioneer  Game  Protectors . . . Unsung  Heroes 

By  Seth  Gordon 


IN  THE  LAST  article  we  recited 
some  of  the  unusual  situations 
which  confronted  Pennsylvania’s  pio- 
neer game  law  enforcement  officers, 
and  told  how  some  of  today’s  policies 
were  developed.  We  also  cited  the 
fact  that  in  the  beginning  the  only 
pay  received  by  officers  was  one-half 
the  penalties  imposed  by  the  magis- 
trates and  justices  of  the  peace. 

By  1906,  ten  years  after  the  first 
members  of  the  Game  Commission 
were  appointed,  they  had  been  able  to 
obtain  legislative  appropriations  to 
hire  only  eight  Game  Protectors. 
These  eight  men,  and  the  Chief  Game 
Protector,  were  expected  to  cover  the 
entire  state.  Their  salaries  and  ex- 
penses were  miserly,  to  say  the  least. 

All  the  others  who  held  commis- 
sions were  volunteer,  public-spirited 
deputies  working  on  the  half-penalty 
basis.  Doctor  Kalbfus,  the  Chief 
Game  Protector  and  Secretary,  in  his 
annual  report  said  of  them : “In  doing 
our  work  they  are  compelled  to  face 
all  kinds  of  dangers  and  run  all  kinds 
of  risks  without  the  hope  of  financial 
return  from  this  Board.” 

The  year  1906  was  one  of  the  black- 
est periods  in  the  history  of  the  Game 
Commission.  Fourteen  commissioned 
officers  were  shot  at,  seven  of  them 
hit,  three  killed,  and  three  seriously 
wounded.  Also,  one  citizen  who  at- 
tempted to  help  the  officers  was  slain. 

One  of  the  Commission’s  eight  reg- 
ular officers,  a fine  chap  by  the  name 
of  L.  S.  “Seely”  Houk,  of  Lawrence 
County,  was  ambushed  and  slain  be- 
cause he  had  killed  a dog  chasing 
deer.  This  act  so  incensed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Game  Commission  that 
they  raised  a fund  among  themselves 
to  employ  a Pinkerton  detective  to 
bring  the  killers  to  justice.  Rocco 
Racco,  an  alien,  was  convicted  and 


hanged  in  Lawrence  County  for  the 
crime.  His  accomplice,  a brother-in- 
law,  escaped  to  his  native  Italy.  Ef- 
forts to  return  him  for  trial  were  un- 
successful because  at  that  time  there 
was  no  extradition  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

This  sordid  case,  together  with 
other  incidents  for  which  unnatural- 
ized resident  aliens  were  blamed, 
brought  about  a chain  reaction  result- 
ing in  the  enactment  of  the  1909  Alien 
Gun  Law.  That  act  made  it  unlawful 
for  such  persons  to  own  or  possess 
firearms  of  any  kind.  ( It  was  repealed 
in  1967.) 

In  1915  the  Legislature  passed  and 
the  governor  signed  a bill  which  pro- 
hibited unnaturalized  foreign-born 
residents  from  owning  dogs,  largely 
because  their  dogs  were  alleged  to  be 
running  in  packs  and  killing  sheep 
and  other  livestock  in  the  countryside 
surrounding  their  settlements.  (That 
act  also  was  repealed,  in  1957.) 

Enforcement  Difficult 

Enforcement  of  the  alien  gun  law 
was  difficult  and  downright  danger- 
ous, but  sometimes  amusing.  It  was 
usually  necessary  for  a small  group 
of  officers,  carrying  search  warrants, 
to  sweep  through  an  entire  settlement 
mostly  occupied  by  afiens.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  a man  who  had  an  illegal 
firearm  to  act  quite  unconcerned 
about  the  search  until  an  officer  ap- 
proached a bedroom  where  his  wife 
lay  moaning,  as  if  in  labor.  Upon 
examining  the  bed,  a shotgun  or  rifle 
would  usually  be  found  snuggled  up 
close  to  the  “about-to-be  mother.” 

There  were  occasions  when  tragedy 
nearly  struck.  Once  a supervisory 
officer  in  the  nick  of  time  pushed  up 
the  extended  arm  of  an  angry  vio- 
lator who  had  pointed  a cocked  re- 
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volver  at  his  head.  The  officer  escaped 
with  a severed  hatband  and  a case  of 
the  jitters. 

Veteran  Game  Protector  Joseph 
Berrier,  of  Harrisburg,  an  officer  who 
worked  closely  with  Doctor  Kalbfus 
to  bring  about  some  semblance  of  re- 
spect for  the  game  laws,  had  a better 
system  for  handling  sucb  situations. 

He  was  fearless  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  and  on  occasions  when  his  own 
life,  or  that  of  a fellow  officer,  might 
be  in  danger  he  carried  two  32-cal. 
Colt  automatics,  one  in  each  side 
pocket.  He  would  keep  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  if  an  emergency  arose 
he  merely  flipped  part  of  his  coat 
aside  and  fired  through  the  inner 
lining.  Such  unexpected  warning 
shots  usually  cooled  off  a would-be 
murderer  pronto! 

This  series  of  articles  is  intended 
primarily  to  bring  to  GAME  NEWS 
readers  some  behind-the-scenes  events 
which  brought  about  changes,  new 
programs,  and  innovations  in  the  field 
of  wildlife  administration. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a law  officer 
collecting  fines  in  the  field  without 
taking  the  culprit  before  a judge, 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace? 
And  doing  it  within  the  law? 

As  far  as  we  can  tell,  nobody  did 
prior  to  1909,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  pioneered  a per- 
missive field  settlement  plan  which 


has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned;  as  far  as  we  know,  not 
a single  dollar  of  it  has  been  il- 
legally pocketed  by  any  Game  Pro- 
tector in  the  state. 

The  story  behind  this  innovation,  as 
told  to  the  writer  by  Doctor  Kalbfus, 
is  that  one  of  his  officers  served  a 
warrant  upon  a game  law  violator 
who  lived  some  distance  from  the 
justice  of  the  peace  who  had  issued 
it.  The  violator’s  wife  and  children 
were  ill,  and  he  wanted  to  stay  home 
to  care  for  them.  As  the  Pennsylvania 
game  law  has  always  provided  a fixed 
fine  for  each  offense,  the  officer  was 
able  to  tell  him  what  the  fine  would 
be.  He  also  knew  what  the  justice’s 
costs  would  be.  At  the  request  of 
the  violator,  the  Game  Protector 
agreed  to  take  the  fine  and  costs  and 
deliver  them  to  the  justice,  explain 
the  situation,  and  enter  a guilty  plea 
for  the  violator. 

The  Doctor,  a man  learned  in  the 
law,  was  greatly  disturbed  when  he 
received  the  officer’s  report.  He  feared 
that  he,  or  any  other  officer  in  a sim- 
ilar situation,  might  be  sued  for  black- 
mail. But  the  more  he  thought  it 
over,  the  more  he  felt  that  some  such 
arrangement  should  be  legalized  when 
the  culprit  involved  did  not  feel  that 
he  could,  or  that  he  wanted  to,  take 
the  time  to  go  to  a hearing.  This 
would  save  time  for  both  the  violator. 


THE  SUSPECTED  VIOLATOR  ACTED  friendly  instead  of  slinking  away,  and  said  he  was 
going  to  help  instead  of  cause  problems  in  the  future. 


the  officer,  and  the  local  magistrate. 

What  to  do?  The  good  Doctor 
conferred  with  Joseph  Fleitz,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  who  was 
handling  legal  matters  for  the  Com- 
mission. Fleitz  mulled  the  problem 
over,  then  said:  “Doctor,  I see  your 
problem.  I am  in  sympathy  with  the 
idea,  but  am  doubtful  whether  the 
courts  will  uphold  such  a procedure, 
even  if  the  Legislature  enacts  a law 
to  permit  it.  But  it  makes  good  sense, 
so  let’s  submit  it  and  see  what  hap- 
pens.” 

The  plan  submitted  contained  a 
proviso  that  the  offender  should  be 
given  a choice,  and  if  he  desired  to 
pay  the  fixed  fine  he  could  do  so  only 
after  he  signed  an  acknowledgment 
of  guilt  and  received  from  the  arrest- 
ing officer  a receipt  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chief  Game  Protector  and 
countersigned  by  the  officer. 

To  the  gratification  of  all  con- 
cerned, the  legislation  was  adopted, 
and  this  innovation  has  worked  well 
ever  since.  Why  have  no  other  states 
adopted  it?  Maybe  they  just  have  not 
had  the  nerve  to  try  it. 

A discussion  of  problems  confront- 
ing early  field  officers  in  Pennsylvania 
would  be  incomplete  without  men- 
tioning some  of  the  other  steps  taken 
to  improve  their  work. 

The  Game  Commission  from  the 
beginning  took  the  position  that  an 
informed  public  would  cooperate  with 
sound  programs.  While  the  Com- 
mission was  concerned  with  maintain- 
ing an  abundance  of  game  for  lawful 
hunting,  it  was  also  interested  in  pro- 
tecting song  and  insectivorous  birds 
and  valuable  furbearing  animals. 

During  a statewide  training  confer- 
ence for  all  field  officers  held  over 
fifty  years  ago,  those  in  attendance 
were  instructed  to  see  to  it  that  the 
sportsmen  of  every  county  were  fully 
informed  about  the  Commission’s 
programs  and  objectives.  But  under 
no  circumstances  were  they  to  hold 
office  in  any  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tion. 


As  a further  approach  to  better  in- 
forming the  public,  the  group  was 
requested  to  seek  opportunities  to  ap- 
pear in  schools,  especially  those  in 
rural  areas,  and  tell  the  pupils  about 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  what 
they  could  do  to  help  improve  out- 
door conditions. 

One  of  the  older  officers  in  the 
group  demurred,  saying  his  schooling 
had  been  neglected,  his  English  was 
poor,  and  that  he  could  not  stand  up 
before  such  a group.  He  was  told 
that  all  he  needed  to  do  was  to  ex- 
plain in  his  own  way  what  the  Game 
Commission  was  trying  to  do  and  how 
young  folks  could  belp. 

Surprising  Outcome 

The  outcome  was  surprising.  That 
officer  selected  a remote  school  in  his 
district  to  try  it  out,  in  an  area  where 
he  had  trouble  with  out-of-season 
poaching.  The  teacher  was  very  co- 
operative and  the  young  students  ap- 
preciative. 

A few  weeks  went  by  before  the 
officer  again  got  into  that  area.  One 
of  the  first  natives  he  met  was  a chap 
he  suspected  of  game  law  violations. 
This  man  acted  friendly  instead  of 
slinking  away.  And  without  beating 
around  the  bush  the  mountain  man 
said:  “Now  see  here,  Tom.  For  sev- 
eral years  you’ve  been  trying  to  catch 
me  shooting  stuff  out  of  season.  It’s 
been  sort  of  a game  to  me.  But  from 
here  on  I’m  going  to  help  you  stop 
the  other  cheaters  hereabouts,  instead 
of  trying  to  outfox  you.  When  that 
little  Jake  of  mine  came  home  from 
school,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
begged  me  to  stop  kilfing  deer  out  of 
season  lest  one  of  their  babies  might 
die  without  a mother  to  look  after  it, 
I just  had  to  give  up.” 

Other  comparable  stories  reached 
the  Commission,  showing  that  if 
people  understood  what  the  program 
was  and  why  certain  laws  were  neces- 
sary, they  would  usually  cooperate. 

After  the  work  of  the  Commission 
became  generally  accepted  more 
young  men  began  to  apply  for  work. 
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In  1923  the  Commission  decided  that 
beginning  the  following  January,  all 
field  positions  would  be  filled  by  com- 
petitive examination. 

During  the  1923  training  conference 
for  field  officers,  it  was  decided  to  give 
them  a typical  condensed  written  ex- 
amination, for  information  to  be  used 
to  provide  advice  to  prospective  ap- 
plicants. 

In  fish  and  game  work  there  are 
always  unexpected  situations  for 
which  one  must  be  ready.  But  this 
time  the  staff  in  charge  of  the  training 
conference  faced  one  that  caught 
everybody  off  guard. 

Experienced  Officer 

An  old  experienced  officer,  who 
long  had  been  doing  what  everyone 
thought  was  an  excellent  job,  came 
forward  and  whispered  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  glasses.  It  was  suggested 
that  he  quietly  check  with  colleagues 
of  his  age  to  determine  whether  one 
of  them  had  brought  along  an  extra 
pair  he  could  use. 

Then  came  the  real  shocker!  After 
going  through  the  motions  of  whisper- 
ing to  fellow  officers  for  a few  min- 
utes, he  came  forward  and  quietly 
confessed  that  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that 
when  a new  game  pamphlet  was  is- 
sued some  of  his  grown  children 
spent  many  hours  reading  the  new 
laws  to  him,  especially  the  pages  on 
which  the  ehanges  occurred.  Then 
when  he  ran  into  a violator  who  was 
skeptical  and  wanted  to  see  some  law 
in  writing,  the  old  officer  merely 
handed  him  the  book  and  said:  “Turn 
to  page  so  and  so  and  read  it  your- 
self.” 

It  was  further  developed  that  his 
limited  correspondence  and  his  reg- 
ular reports  were  written  for  him  by 
the  same  members  of  the  family. 


and  signed  with  a rubber  stamp. 

When  the  writer  got  the  full  impact 
of  this  story  he  took  the  officer  into 
a remote  corner  of  that  large  room 
for  a confidential  quiz.  The  officer 
could  identify  pages  where  important 
features  of  the  law  occurred  without 
a miss!  He  made  a perfect  score,  and 
the  group  was  simply  informed  the 
old  fellow  had  forgotten  his  glasses. 
That  closed  the  incident. 

Nine  years  later  the  Commission 
decided  to  give  its  officers  an  extended 
conference  training,  and  a facility  ac- 
quired as  part  of  a new  tract  of  State 
Game  Lands  was  devoted  to  the  un- 
dertaking. Six  groups  totalling  139 
field  officers  each  attended  a full 
week. 

Then  in  1936  the  Commission 
launched  another  innovation,  the  en- 
rollment of  a class  of  prospective 
officers  selected  by  statewide  competi- 
tive examination  to  take  a complete 
eight-month  training  course  in  all 
phases  of  the  Commission’s  program, 
as  well  as  in  related  public  activities. 
This  was  another  first  in  wildlife  ad- 
ministration. 

In  February,  1937,  a class  of 
twenty-seven  men,  some  with  college 
experience,  were  graduated  and  as- 
signed to  field  positions.  Another  class 
was  enrolled  immediately,  and  the 
following  spring  twenty-five  more 
Pennsylvanians  and  two  students  from 
North  Carolina  were  graduated. 

That  school  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  years,  and  classes  are 
enrolled  as  needs  dictate.  The  gradu- 
ates from  it  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  and  moved  up  in  the  agency  as 
vacancies  above  occurred.  This  in- 
novation, the  first  of  its  kind  in  Norfh 
America,  placed  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  its  operations  on  a high  plane 
of  performance  which  has  been  the 
envy  of  comparable  agencies  through- 
out the  nation. 


Honey  Luvvin’  Bear 

The  Himalayan  black  bear  is  mostly  vegetarian  and  prefers  honey  to  all 
other  food. 
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Fur-Traders  & Civilization 

By  W.  W.  Britton 


The  early  fur-traders  were  truly 
pioneers.  It  was  they  who  led 
the  way  for  civilization.  In  1682, 
when  William  Penn  arrived  in  what  is 
now  Pennsylvania,  he  found  the  land 
he  owned  was  a vast  wilderness.  The 
only  roads  were  Indian  trails,  which 
led  in  all  directions.  Many  of  these 
trails  later  became  roads,  especially 
those  across  the  mountains. 

In  the  early  1700s,  the  first  “foot” 
fur-traders  began  to  ply  their  trade. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  accom- 
modations or  settlers  in  the  region, 
so  these  men  slept  in  rude  shelters 
of  bark,  tree  branches,  saplings  and 
leaves,  and  sometimes  in  large  hollow 
logs.  These  sleeping  places  were 
usually  near  water  and  spaced  at  dis- 
tances of  one  day’s  travel  along  the 
trade  routes. 

Because  many  of  these  fur-traders 
were  dishonest,  it  soon  became  neces- 


sary for  a trader  to  obtain  a li- 
cense before  he  could  engage  in 
the  fur  business  here.  After  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  the  dan- 
gers of  fur  trading  decreased  and 
more  men  became  interested  in  the 
business.  As  there  were  no  mules  in 
Pennsylvania  at  that  time,  goods  were 
transported  to  the  West  by  horse  to 
be  exchanged  for  furs.  The  foot  paths 
became  horse  trails  and  the  foot  fur- 
trader  passed  out  of  existence.  Later 
on,  pack  trains,  as  they  were  called, 
came  about.  As  many  as  fifteen  to 
fifty  horses  made  up  these  trains. 
With  this  radical  change  in  transpor- 
tation of  goods  and  furs,  a demand  for 
better  accommodations  arose.  A man 
by  the  name  of  Dewalt  erected  a 
cabin  a half-mile  west  of  what  is  now 
Upper  Strasburg,  to  shelter  and  ac- 
commodate the  traders.  His  business 
increased,  and  he  built  a stone  house 
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WHEN  THE  FOOT  fur-trader  passed  out  of 
existence,  pack  trains  came  in.  As  many 
as  50  horses  made  up  these  trains  that 
moved  through  the  wilds. 

a few  years  later.  This  building  was 
near  a stream  of  good  mountain 
water,  so  Dewalt  operated  a still  to 
make  whiskey  as  an  added  attraction. 
The  foundation  of  this  house  was  still 
visible  sixty  years  ago. 

About  a mile  southwest  of  Dewait’s, 
another  man,  John  Wahl,  ran  a lodge 
for  travelers.  At  the  Wahl  place  two 
paths  met,  one  from  the  east,  and 
one  from  the  southeast.  The  one  from 
the  east  originated  at  Harris’  Ferry 
(now  Harrisburg),  and  the  other  at 
Baltimore.  Odd  as  it  may  seem,  their 
juncture  is  almost  exactly  halfway 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
some  150  miles  each  way.  At  the  time. 
Upper  Strasburg  was  known  as  the 
gateway  to  the  West,  but  it  was  not 
until  1789,  when  Dewald  Keefer 
bought  the  land  from  James  Clark 
and  laid  out  the  town,  that  business 


started  to  flourish.  Prior  to  that  time, 
the  little  settlement  was  known  as 
Clark’s  Fancy.  The  Penns  were  land 
poor  and  sold  plots  not  exceeding  400 
acres  to  any  person  for  the  sum  of 
26/3  cents  per  acre. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  was 
James  McCalmont,  Sr.  The  records 
do  not  show  from  where  he  came  or 
when  he  arrived,  but  his  grave  marker 
in  the  Rocky  Spring  cemetery  reads: 
“In  memory  of  James  McCalmont, 
who  departed  this  life  July  2,  1780, 
aged  96  years.”  Mr.  McCalmont  had 
several  children.  One,  James  McCal- 
mont, Jr.,  gained  fame  as  an  Indian 
fighter. 

Workers  Killed 

On  July  19,  1757,  a group  of  people 
were  harvesting  wheat  in  a field  a 
mile  east  of  Upper  Strasburg.  It  was 
not  only  the  custom  but  also  very 
necessary  at  that  time  to  carry  fire- 
arms to  church  and  to  the  fields  to 
ward  off  attacks  by  Indians.  One  per- 
son was  stationed  where  the  guns 
were  stacked  to  give  alarm  in  case 
Indians  were  seen.  On  that  July 
day,  James  McCalmont,  Sr.,  then  74 
years  old,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
guns.  A band  of  Indians  approached 
the  old  gentleman  from  the  rear,  took 
charge  of  the  little  arsenal  and  pro- 
ceeded to  kill  the  workers.  The  vic- 
tims included  Joseph,  James  and 
William  Mitchell,  John  Finley,  Robert 
Stromsom,  Andrew  Enslow,  John 
Wiley,  Allen  Henderson  and  William 
Gibson.  Those  missing  or  carried  off 
were  Jane  McCalmont,  a sister  of 
James  McCalmont,  Jr.,  Mary  Milnor, 
Janet  Harper,  and  a son  of  John  Fin- 
ley. It  is  not  known  how  James  Mc- 
Calmont, Sr.,  and  his  daughter  Jane 
escaped,  but  later  events  show  they 
somehow  did.  The  bodies  of  those 
killed  were  buried  not  far  from  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  on  a small  knoll. 
The  tragedy  is  referred  to  as  the 
“Wheat  Field  Massacre”  even  to  this 
date. 

James  McCalmont,  Jr.,  who  was  20 
years  old  when  the  massacre  occurred, 
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was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  death 
in  the  wheat  field.  He  became  the 
most  famous  Indian  fighter  on  record 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  So  famous 
was  he  that  he  was  hired  by  the 
Colonial  government  as  a scout.  Later 
he  became  a Major  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  quality  that  made 
him  so  skilled  a fighter  was  his  ability 
to  plan  each  and  every  move,  whether 
on  the  open  battlefield  or  on  the  trail 
of  a hostile  enemy  in  the  dense  forest. 
When  outnumbered  by  Indians,  he 
always  kept  several  avenues  of  escape 
open,  and  woe  to  the  lone  Indian  he 
chanced  to  meet.  In  his  long  career, 
he  never  said  he  had  killed  an  In- 
dian, but  rather,  “I  shot  at  him.” 
Nevertheless,  his  reputation  with  fire- 
arms left  httle  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
One  of  McCalmonts  favorite  hideouts 
was  a cave  one-half  mile  south  of 
Upper  Strasburg.  It  is  known  today 
as  McCalmont’s  Cave.  He  had  ex- 
plored it  with  the  aid  of  tallow 
candles  and  knew  all  its  offsets.  The 
cave  probably  saved  his  life  more 
than  once. 

Because  the  Indians  had  been  so 
often  outwitted  by  McCalmont,  they 
wanted  badly  to  capture  him.  One 
day  when  he  was  returning  from 
Chambersburg  on  foot,  a band  of 
Indians  spied  him  and  a foot  race 
ensued.  McCalmont  headed  for  a 
barn,  ran  in  the  feeding  entry,  up  the 
steps  and  then  out  the  little  bam  door 
into  a field  of  standing  com.  Believ- 
ing he  was  hiding  in  the  bam,  the 
Indians  set  fire  to  it  and  surrounded 
it,  hoping  to  capture  McCalmont 
alive.  As  he  did  not  come  out,  they 
were  sure  he  had  burned  to  death. 
A few  days  later,  they  saw  McCal- 
mont near  his  cave.  This  had  them 
really  puzzled;  they  had  always 
considered  him  a superman,  but  now 
they  were  certain  he  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  human. 

How  do  we  know  this?  Many  years 
later,  two  old  Indians  stopped  at  Up- 


per Strasburg  and  inquired  whether 
McCalmont  was  still  alive,  and,  told 
that  he  was,  they  went  to  his  home 
( which,  incidentally,  is  still  standing ) . 
The  three  had  a long  talk,  recounting 
many  episodes  of  the  past.  All  were 
old  men  by  then.  One  of  the  Indians 
admitted  he  was  with  the  band  who 
had  massacred  the  wheat  harvesters. 
They  informed  McCalmont  that  the 
members  of  the  Six  Nations  had 
dubbed  him  “Supple  Jimmy”  because 
of  his  elusiveness. 

Too  Much  to  Comprehend 

Volumes  could  be  written  concern- 
ing the  hardships,  the  sorrows  and 
perhaps  some  joys  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  this  area.  They  were  men 
and  women  of  steel  and  raw  courage, 
and  may  God  grant  that  they  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  Each  year  when 
the  D.A.R.  holds  services  in  the  Rocky 
Spring  Church  just  outside  the  Letter- 
kenny  Army  Depot  about  three  miles 
north  of  Chambersburg,  I try  to  be 
there.  The  church,  built  in  1733, 
holds  many  memories.  After  the  ser- 
vices, with  others  I visit  the  adjoining 
cemetery.  I always  pause  at  the  Mc- 
Calmont graves  and  stand  in  awe. 
The  stories  they  bring  back  seem  al- 
most too  much  to  comprehend.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  first  foot  fur- 
traders— the  McCalmonts  and  others 
like  them— Upper  Strasburg  might  still 
be  only  a timber-  or  brush-covered 
part  of  the  North  Mountains. 

On  June  29,  1973,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  act  as  guide  for  the  Honorable 
Grace  McCalmont  Sloan,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s State  Treasurer,  who  was 
eager  to  see  where  her  ancesters  were 
bom,  lived,  worked,  fought,  prayed, 
succeeded  and  later  were  buried.  As 
she  stood  atop  the  rise  of  McCal- 
mont’s Cave,  which  has  since  been 
reclaimed  by  nature,  there  was  a note 
of  sadness  in  her  voice  when  she  said, 
“What  a pity.”  I knew  what  she  was 
thinking. 
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iboree-East 

D BOY  SCOUTS  from  around  the  world 
:he  Jamboree-East  at  Moraine  State  Park  in 
Pa.,  last  August.  To  help  make  them  aware 
ship  between  man  and  wildlife,  the  Game 
t up  an  Environmental  Conservation  Area 
le  value  of  wildlife  habitat  improvement 
lia’s  waterfowl  and  deer  management  pro- 
-one  PGC  oflBcers  and  members  of  the  Food 
ps  served  as  guides  and  members  of  a work 
gram  was  extremely  popular  with  the  Boy 

*hotos  by  CIA’s  Steve  Kish  and  Wes  Bower 
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Are  Your  Dues  Paid? 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — One  evening 
I was  investigating  a shooting  com- 
plaint and  stopped  a vehicle  for  in- 
spection. The  driver,  who  had  not 
done  the  shooting,  said  he  was  inter- 
ested in  becoming  a game  protector. 
He  then  asked  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  join  up.  I wonder  if  anyone 
has  checked  lately  to  see  if  all  officers 
have  paid  their  dues.— District  Game 
Protector  G.  W.  Becker,  Gettysburg. 


Just  a Few  Feet  More  . . . 

HUNTINGDON  CO t/NTY- While 
hunting  for  turkeys  near  Donation, 
Eugene  Grubb  of  Huntingdon  was  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  a turkey  to  work 
within  shooting  distance.  Just  as  the 
turkey  came  into  range,  a large  hawk 
swooped  down  and  hit  it.  Both  the 
turkey  and  the  hawk  thrashed  around 
for  a few  seconds,  and  then  both  took 
off  in  different  directions,  leaving  a 
very  frustrated  turkey  hunter  standing 
there  shaking  his  head.— District  Game 
Protector  R.  N.  Gallew,  Alexandria. 


Go  Trackin’ 

CLARION/JEFFERSON  COUN- 
TIES — During  the  current  energy 
crisis,  sportsmen  can  save  gasoline  by 
taking  more  hikes  in  the  woods  on 
weekends  instead  of  going  for  a drive 
in  the  car.  Winter,  with  its  tracking 
snows,  is  a good  time  to  hike  into 
heavy  cover  and  thickets  to  study 
wildlife  tracks.  Hiking  pays  dividends 
next  hunting  season  and  reduces  the 
number  of  complaints  that  game  pro- 
tectors receive  about  a scarcity  of 
game.— Land  Manager  L.  L.  Harsh- 
barger,  Knox. 


True  Sportsmen 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - This  deer 
season  I got  wind  of  some  fine  cooper- 
ation between  landowner  and  sports- 
men. A local  farmer,  who  annually 
opens  over  400  acres  for  public  hunt- 
ing, was  justifiably  irked  to  discover 
some  deer  hunters  in  a pickup  camper 
parked  in  his  field.  He  told  the  camp- 
ers they  were  welcome  to  hunt  on  his 
property  but  requested  that  they  ask 
permission  the  next  time  they  wanted 
to  camp  in  his  field.  He  asked  them 
not  to  leave  any  garbage,  as  the  field 
was  already  quite  littered.  Two  days 
later,  the  campers  had  gone,  leaving 
behind  two  large  plastic  bags  of  litter. 
To  the  farmer’s  amazement,  the  field 
and  surrounding  woodlot  were  spot- 
less. It  seems  the  sportsmen  appreci- 
ated the  landowner’s  courtesy  and  re- 
paid him  by  cleaning  up  his  entire 
field.  We  now  have  one  very  happy 
landowner  and  several  sportsmen  who 
will  always  be  assured  of  a place  to 
hunt.— District  Game  Protector  W.  L. 
Hutson,  Williamsport. 
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Help  Grouse  Hunting 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - If  you 
have  an  old  woodlot  or  field  that  is 
reverting  to  aspen,  you  probably  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  improve 
grouse  habitat  while  getting  some 
good  exercise  this  winter.  If  your  lot 
is  large  enough,  mark  it  out  in  check- 
erboard fashion  with  each  square  ap- 
proximately an  acre  in  size.  Now,  cut 
every  third  or  fourth  square  at  ran- 
dom. Cut  all  aspen  down,  leaving 
only  game  food  shrubs  standing.  Cut- 
ting in  this  manner,  you’ll  leave  work 
for  the  next  several  years.  It’s  a good 
project  for  a youth  group,  as  aspen  is 
easily  felled.  If  you  have  any  grouse, 
you’ll  have  positive  results  by  next 
hunting  season.— Land  Manager  J.  F. 
Ramsey,  Falls  Creek. 


Spring  Preview 

WARREN  COUNTY  - During  a 
recent  thaw  we  saw  a preview  of 
springtime.  Along  the  roads  and  jeep 
trails  are  bottles,  cans,  paper  and 
other  litter  dropped  by  thoughtless 
hunters  this  past  season.  At  one  par- 
ticular point  in  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  with  a beautiful  view  of 
the  Kinzua  Dam,  some  thoughtful 
person  even  dumped  an  old  refriger- 
ator over  the  guard  rail.  Maybe  he 
thought  he  was  improving  the  view, 
or  that  he  had  found  a new  landfill.— 
District  Game  Protector  D.  C.  Snyder, 
Warren. 


Would  You? 

SNYDER  COUNTY  - I appre- 
hended several  violators  who  had 
been  spotting  deer  while  carrying  a 
loaded  rifle  in  the  car.  When  I asked 
why  they  hadn’t  shot  at  some  deer 
which  were  standing  in  a nearby  field, 
their  reply  was,  “They  wouldn’t  stand 
still.”— District  Game  Protector  J.  P. 
Shook,  McClure. 


A Woman’s  Touch 
BLAIR  COUNTY  - A local  hunter 
took  his  young  niece  hunting,  placed 
her  on  watch  and  walked  a short  way 
off.  He  saw  a deer  walk  right  up  to 
her  and  stay  near  her  for  some  time. 
The  hunter  became  concerned  about 
her  safety,  and  he  walked  over  and 
scared  the  deer  away.  When  he  asked 
her  why  the  deer  had  stayed  there  so 
long,  she  explained  that  she  had  been 
feeding  it  Life-Savers  one  at  a time. 
—District  Game  Protector  J.  A.  Bad- 
ger, Altoona. 


Golden  Rules 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  - Here  is  a 
list  of  rules  for  sportsmen  drawn  up 
by  the  Albuquerque  Game  Protective 
Association.  1.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  treat  a gun— always  consider  it 
loaded.  2.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
treat  a landowner— with  respect.  3. 
There  is  only  one  safe  time  to  shoot- 
in  the  daylight.  4.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  tell  a buck— by  its  antlers.  5. 
There  is  only  one  cow  you  have  the 
right  to  shoot— your  own.  6.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  observe  the  law— ob- 
serve it. 

A dam  good  set  of  rules  even 
though  written  thirty  years  ago.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  D.  W.  Jenkins, 
Patton. 
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Steel  City  Raccoons 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - I un- 
derstand that  the  raccoon  hunters  are 
worried  that  the  rising  price  of  furs 
may  make  it  harder  for  them  to  find 
coons  to  run.  They  ought  to  bring 
their  hounds  to  Pittsburgh.  This  past 
year  we  have  trapped  over  500  rac- 
coons in  the  southern  half  of  the  city 
and  have  had  twice  that  many  com- 
plaints. Pittsburgh  might  be  a good 
place  to  have  a coon  dog  trial.  Of 
course,  the  dogs  might  need  a police 
escort  when  they  run  down  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  they  might  bark  “chim- 
neyed” when  the  coon  holed  up. 
Aside  from  these  minor  differences, 
it  would  be  good  hunting,  because  the 
“raccoon  are  in  them  thar  buildins’!” 
—District  Game  Protector  W.  H.  Mc- 
Intire,  Clairton. 


Dirty  Shells 

PERRY  COUNTY  - My  first  ant- 
lerless season  in  Perry  County  was  a 
real  education.  I found  out  all  sorts 
of  new  hunting  methods.  The  best 
method  I learned  on  SGL  88  when  I 
stopped  to  check  two  hunters  parked 
in  a car  on  a food  plot.  They  told  me 
they  always  keep  their  shells  in  the 
dirt  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  just  like 
I found  them.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector B.  K.  Moore,  Loysville. 


Winter’s  a Tough  Time 
SULLIVAN  COUNTY  - Following 
my  first  season  in  the  field,  I would 
like  to  thank  everyone  who  offered 
their  kind  assistance  this  fall.  Al- 
though our  thoughts  may  now  turn  to 
things  other  than  wildlife,  winter  is 
the  most  arduous  time  in  nature.  Ani- 
mals need  all  the  help  they  can  get 
to  make  it  over  winter.  Please  re- 
member to  keep  dogs  tied  or  in  the 
house;  they  don’t  understand  that  the 
season  is  over.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor B.  R.  Hambley,  Laporte. 


Sign  Gone 

SNYDER  COUNTY  - Taking  deer 
illegally  became  so  popular  in  Snyder 
County  this  year  that  someone  took 
one  of  the  new  deer  crossing  signs 
showing  a buck’s  silhouette.— Land 
Manager  K.  S.  Dale,  Middleburg. 


Only  Way  Out 

INDIANA  COUNTY -We  received 
a call  one  day  to  investigate  a deer 
that  had  been  found  in  a house  on 
the  main  street  of  Blairsville.  When  I 
arrived,  the  woman  said  she  thought 
someone  had  played  a practical  joke 
on  her  by  putting  a dead  deer  in 
her  downstairs  apartment.  When  I 
checked  further,  I found  a broken  side 
window  through  which  the  deer  had 
leaped,  fatally  cutting  itself.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  E.  Deniker,  In- 
diana. 


Apathy  on  the  Way  Out 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  - I 
am  happy  to  report  that  in  1973  I re- 
ceived a lot  of  assistance  from  the 
general  public  in  reporting  game  law 
violations.  I hope  this  is  a new  trend 
and  that  public  apathy  is  a thing  of 
the  past.— District  Game  Protector 
R.  W.  Anderson,  Nazareth. 
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It  Ain’t  Worms 

PERRY  COUNTY  - This  past  sum- 
mer our  son  became  the  proud  owner 
of  a hognose  snake.  Herb  is  a very 
fine  pet,  because  his  demands  are 
few  and  he  has  never  asked  one  ques- 
tion. Herb  is  only  eight  inches  long, 
and  we  have  been  force-feeding  him 
earthworms  since  we  acquired  him. 
We  would  like  very  much  to  talk  to 
anybody  who  can  give  us  some  good 
advice  on  what  Herb  likes  to  eat.— 
District  Game  Protector  L.  L.  Everett, 
Newport. 


Non-Desirables 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  - I guess 
the  beef  shortage  was  the  culprit  in 
flooding  the  woods  with  non-hunters 
looking  only  for  meat.  I found  many 
of  them  to  be  greedy  non-desirables. 
—District  Game  Protector  R.  H.  Muir, 
Kittanning. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY-1  received 
a call  from  the  Seven  Springs  Resort 
saying  that  a sea  gull  had  flown  into 
the  side  of  a building  and  injured 
itself.  The  caller  said  the  gull  was  re- 
cuperating, and  they  had  it  in  the 
indoor  swimming  pool  and  were  feed- 
ing it  sardines.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor E.  W.  Gox,  Somerset. 


Rabbit  Results 

UNION  COUNTY-Hunters  I con- 
tacted reported  very  good  results 
during  the  first  week  of  the  extended 
rabbit  season.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor J.  S.  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 


Bad  Advertising 

ERIE/WARREN  COUNTIES  - 
While  on  patrol  I found  a tired  hunter 
walking  up  a very  steep  hill.  I stopped 
and  checked  his  license  and  asked  if 
he  had  seen  many  deer.  ‘T  have  been 
up  and  down  this  hill  three  times 
today,”  he  replied,  “and  I haven’t  seen 
a deer.  I don’t  have  much  faith  in 
these  deer  crossing  signs  that  you 
guys  put  up  for  the  hunters.”— District 
Game  Protector  G.  E.  Gibson,  Gorry. 


Real  Sunshine 

RLAIR  COUNTY— Deputy  George 
Morrow’s  wife  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised when  she  answered  the  door 
and  found  a man  with  an  oven-ready 
ringneck  in  a plastic  bag.  He  said,  “I 
know  your  husband  is  a deputy  and 
doesn’t  get  much  chance  to  hunt.  He 
does  a good  job,  and  I’d  like  to  show 
my  appreciation  to  him.”  We  have  a 
lot  of  foggy  days  in  Blair  Gounty,  but 
once  in  a while  the  sun  sbines 
through.  — District  Game  Protector 
J.  A.  Badger,  Altoona. 
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Brrr! ! ! 

GREENE  COUNTY-On  the  sec- 
ond day  of  buck  season  in  November 
I saw  two  male  bluebirds  in  a multi- 
flora rose  hedgerow.  These  birds 
really  looked  out  of  place  in  the  cold. 
—Land  Manager  R.  B.  Belding, 
Baden. 


Looking  for  Santa? 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - I 
dont  know  if  Mr.  Woodchuck  is  late 
in  getting  to  sleep  or  if  he  is  an  early 
riser,  but  Deputy  Magee  reported 
seeing  a woodchuck  on  State  Game 
Land  169  on  Christmas  Day.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  R.  Beard, 
Shippensburg. 


Shoulda  Stayed  in  Bed 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - I was 
settling  a game  law  violation  with  a 
hunter  when  he  said,  “I’m  beginning 
to  think  I shouldn’t  have  shot  this 
deer.  First  I sprained  my  ankle  drag- 
ging the  deer  up  the  bank  to  my  car, 
and  I’ve  been  off  from  work  ever 
since.  A couple  of  days  later  I broke 
out  in  a rash  of  poison  ivy  which  I 
got  while  dragging  the  deer.  Now  it’s 
costing  me  twenty-five  bucks  because 
I was  too  close  to  the  road  when  I 
shot  the  deer!”— District  Game  Protec- 
tor C.  L.  Keller,  Clearfield. 


Whew  ! ! ! 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - On  the 
last  day  of  the  1973  buck  season, 
Carl  M.  Butala  of  McAdoo  was  hunt- 
ing west  of  Audenried  just  over  the 
Schuylkill  County  line  in  Luzerne 
County.  At  about  4 p.m.,  he  saw  a 
buck  with  a nice  rack  running  through 
a swampy  area.  He  fired  at  the  deer, 
and  it  went  down.  When  he  walked 
up  to  the  deer  he  almost  had  heart 
failure,  because  it  had  no  antlers.  He 
and  his  friends  searched  the  area  and 
were  able  to  find  one  of  the  deer’s 
antlers.  It  seems  that  the  buck  was 
about  ready  to  shed  its  antlers  and 
knocked  them  off  when  it  hit  the 
ground.— District  Game  Protector  S.  L. 
Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Come  On  Now 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - When  I 
checked  meat  processing  plants  for 
deer  this  season,  I found  that  a sur- 
prising number  of  wives  and  daugh- 
ters had  bagged  deer.  But  after  find- 
ing very  few  women  in  the  field,  an 
old  song  came  to  mind:  “Who  Do 
You  Think  You’re  Fooling?”— District 
Game  Protector  W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Now  the  Deer  Have  Guns 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY  - This  sea- 
son a local  sportsman  had  quite  an 
experience  deer  hunting.  A doe, 
which  had  been  dazed  by  a pickup 
truck,  leaped  to  its  feet  and  ran 
straight  toward  the  hunter.  The  deer’s 
head  slipped  into  his  rifle  sling,  and 
the  doe  dragged  hunter  and  gun  down 
an  embankment.  When  the  hunter  let 
go  of  his  rifle,  the  deer  fled  with  it 
into  some  saplings  50  yards  away.  The 
gun  became  entangled  in  the  branches 
and  the  deer  ran  off  without  it.  The 
hunter  was  uninjured,  but  the  gun  lost 
holt  and  sling,  and  its  scope  was 
damaged.— District  Game  Protector 
H.  F.  Harter,  Bloomsburg. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 


GEORGE  L.  NORRIS  DONALD  C.  MADL 


Norris  Retires;  Madl  New  Supervisor 


EORGE  L.  NORRIS,  Supervisor 
of  the  Southwest  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  re- 
tired on  December  28,  1973,  following 
more  than  38  years  of  service.  Donald 
C.  Madl,  Conservation  Information 
Assistant  in  the  same  division,  has 
been  named  Acting  Supervisor  to  re- 
place Norris. 

Norris  began  his  career  with  the 
Game  Commission  in  1935,  as  a Trav- 
eling Game  Protector  with  headquar- 
ters in  Butler.  He  later  became  a 
District  Game  Protector  in  Mercer 
and  Warren  counties,  served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II,  was 


Material  from  “Conservation  News”  may  be 
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General  Operations  Assistant  head- 
quartered in  Oil  City  and  Ligonier, 
Acting  Field  Division  Supervisor  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Division  Super- 
visor in  Ligonier,  and  in  1950  was 
named  Supervisor  of  the  Southwest 
Division. 

Madl,  a member  of  the  eleventh 
class  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  started  his  career  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
in  1960  as  a Deputy  Game  Protector 
in  Butler  County.  After  graduation 
from  the  training  school,  he  worked 
as  a District  Game  Protector  in 
Washington  and  Armstrong  Counties 
until  1970,  when  he  was  named  Con- 
servation Information  Assistant  in  the 
Southwest  Division,  the  position  he 
held  until  being  named  Acting  Super- 
visor. 
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Trappers  Record  Fifth  Best  Year 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  trappers  re- 
corded their  fifth  most  successful 
season  ever  during  the  1972-73  mar- 
keting year,  according  to  final  figures 
compiled  by  the  Game  Commission. 

During  the  1972-73  year,  licensed 
raw  fur  dealers  paid  to  Pennsylvania 
trappers  $1,610,165.64  for  pelts  taken 
in  the  state.  The  figure  represents  the 
largest  amount  paid  out  for  furs  in 
the  Keystone  State  since  World  War 
II  days. 

Dealers  bought  394,863  muskrats 
from  Pennsylvania  trappers  last  year 
for  $862,028.99,  an  average  of  $2.18 
per  hide.  Next  on  the  value  list  were 
the  82,123  raccoons  which  brought 
$451,988.82,  an  average  of  $5.50  each. 
The  5,845  beavers  bought  in  the  Key- 
stone State  last  year  returned  $117,- 
246.70  to  trappers,  an  average  of 
$20.06  per  pelt. 

Other  major  items  in  the  sale  of  furs 
were  5,840  red  foxes  bought  for  $68,- 
554.28,  an  average  of  $11.74  per  hide; 
4,261  minks  which  brought  $45,993.70, 
an  average  of  $10.79  each;  and  5,840 
gray  foxes  which  sold  for  $39,104,  an 
average  of  $7.34  per  pelt. 

Completing  the  list  of  furs  pur- 


chased were  24,454  opossums  which 
went  for  $22,578.30,  an  average  of  92 
cents  each;  2,460  skunks  which 
brought  $2,294.60,  an  average  of  93 
cents  each;  and  674  weasels  which 
sold  for  $376.25,  an  average  of  56 
cents  each. 

The  figures  represent  only  Penn- 
sylvania-caught furs  bought  by  Penn- 
sylvania licensed  raw  fur  dealers.  Furs 
shipped  or  transported  out  of  state 
by  the  trapper  or  held  for  his  own  use 
are  not  included  in  the  tabulations. 

The  only  years  in  which  trappers 
have  received  more  for  their  furs  than 
during  last  year  were  pre-Depression 
1926-27,  when  furs  sold  for  the  all- 
time  record  $2,231,906.65,  and  1927- 
28,  when  furs  brought  $2,099,714.60; 
and  during  the  World  War  II  years 
of  1943-44,  when  Pennsylvania  furs 
brought  $2,162,676.41,  and  1945-46, 
when  fur  sales  totaled  $2,054,866.18. 

Indications  are  that  the  state’s  trap- 
pers are  having  another  successful 
year  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  harvest 
is  concerned,  and  fur  prices  seem  to 
be  holding  up  rather  well,  so  that  this 
year  likely  will  be  another  good  one 
for  the  trapping  fraternity. 


ih  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Introduction  to  Backpacking,  by  Robert  Colwell,  Stackpole  Books,  Cam- 
eron and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  191  pp.  $5.95.  A fine 
review  of  the  essentials  for  taking  that  first  step  into  the  boonies. 

America’s  Backpacking  Book,  by  Raymond  Bridge,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  10017,  1974,  417  pp.,  $12.50.  An 
expert’s  advice  on  all  aspects  of  hiking  with  your  home  on  your  back — an 
activity  that  deservedly  is  gaining  converts  every  day. 


Gun  Accidents  Down 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  published  by  the  National  Safety  Council, 
accidental  deaths  from  firearms  in  public  places,  including  hunting  accidents, 
were  down  11  percent  in  1972  from  1971.  Of  the  nine  types  of  mishaps 
listed  under  the  “Public  Accidents”  heading,  fatal  firearms  accidents  showed 
the  largest  decrease. 
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SIX  NICE  BUCKS  AND  A BEAR  made  1929  a good  year  at  Camp  John  Bobb,  Lewis 
Twp.,  Union  County.  The  hunters,  all  of  the  Danville-Riverside  area,  were  David  Spotts, 
Ralph  McAllister,  Mont  Derr,  John  W.  Reabuck,  Edward  Rothermel  and  Lewis  Molter. 
Photo  from  Edgar  E.  Reabuck,  of  Riverside,  Northumberland  County. 

Game  Commission  Receives  $1,791,001  in  U.S.  Funds 

As  its  share  of  Pittman-Robertson  Wildlife  Restoration  and  Research  Funds 
for  the  1973-74  fiscal  year,  Pennsylvania  will  receive  a record  $1,791,001.66. 
According  to  Game  Commission  Pittman-Robertson  Coordinator  John  Doeb- 
ling,  this  represents  an  increase  of  about  $254,000  over  last  year.  The  Game 
Commission  uses  Pittman-Robertson  funds  for  wildlife  habitat  development, 
research  and  safety  programs. 

Federal  aid  programs  for  wildlife  restoration  are  administered  by  the 
Interior  Department.  Funds  come  from  excise  taxes  levied  on  sporting  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  each  state’s  share  is  based  on  its  total  land  area  and 
how  many  licensed  hunters  it  has.  Under  the  program,  states  spend  their 
own  funds  on  approved  projects  and  are  then  reimbursed  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  by  the  federal  government. 

Novel  Anti-Crime  Measure 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the  government  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  is  taking  what  amounts,  in  this  day  and  age,  to  a 
revolutionary  approach  to  protecting  citizens  from  the  crime  wave  that  has 
swept  the  island  in  the  last  year.  People  are  being  allowed  to  protect  them- 
selves—with  guns.  Firearms  permits,  required  for  every  gun  on  the  island, 
are  now  being  issued  to  residents  virtually  on  demand.  This  in  response  to 
some  19  murders  and  countless  robberies  that  have  crippled  the  tourist  trade, 
prompting  police  to  warn  visitors  against  walking  alone  on  the  beaches. 
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IN  EARLY  1972,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  established  the  Southwestern  Training 
Center  at  Greensburg.  Here,  their  officers  receive  in-service  training  from  their  own 
organization  and  from  other  agencies,  including  the  Game  Commission.  Such  coopera- 
tion is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  excellent  relationship  which  has  long  existed  between 
these  organizations. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  0.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices 
quoted  include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during 
a four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  216  pp.,  $2.00. 

THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Stanley  E.  Forbes. 
Detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  the  whitetail's  life.  40  pp., 
50  cents. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  WATERFOWL,  by  Wylie  and  Furlong. 
Full-color  guide  on  “indestructible”  paper.  32  pp.,  $3.00. 

BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS,  by  Ned  Smith.  Set  1 (20”  x 30”) 
$2.00.  Winter  birds,  marsh  and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  birds  of  prey. 
Set  2 (20”  X 30”)  $2.00.  Mammals  of  farm  and  woodlot,  mammals 
of  the  mountains,  birds  of  the  forest,  birds  of  field  and  garden.  Set  3 
(11”  X 14”)  $2.25.  All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  1 and  Set  2. 
Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


Fluorescent  Orange  is  the  Difference 


Although  the  legislature  has 
not  yet  passed  the  fluorescent  or- 
ange hunting  bill  encouraged  by  the 
Game  Gommission,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Glubs,  and 
many  others,  education  of  hunters  has 
had  an  effect  on  accidents  afield. 

Statistics  compiled  over  the  last 
three  years  show  that  no  hunter  wear- 
ing fluorescent  orange  has  been  shot 
in  mistake  for  game.  While  only  a 
few  hunters  report  wearing  yellow, 
three  individuals  wearing  this  color 
were  involved  in  hunting  accidents. 
Twenty  sportsmen  wearing  red,  the 
“protective”  color  most  often  worn 
hunting,  were  mistaken  for  game  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Wearing  camouflage  or  ordinary 
brown  clothing  can  be  dangerous,  al- 
though many  hunters  feel  that  if  they 
can’t  be  seen  they  will  be  safer.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  43  hunters  wearing 


no  safe  color  were  victims  in 
mistaken-for-game  hunting  accidents. 

The  number  of  persons  injured  be- 
cause they  were  not  seen  at  all  by 
the  shooter  is  even  more  revealing. 
Seven  persons  wearing  yellow,  202 
persons  wearing  red,  and  the  same 
number— 202— wearing  camouflage  or 
no  safety  color  were  accidentally  hit 
while  the  offender  was  shooting  at 
game. 

Many  hunters  object  to  wearing 
fluorescent  orange  because  they  think 
it  is  noisy  or  betrays  their  presence 
to  game.  But  safety  orange  can  now 
be  bought  in  soft,  noiseless  material; 
also,  a hunter  wearing  fluorescent 
orange,  or  any  bright  color,  can  stay 
hidden  to  game  by  moving  slowly  or 
remaining  motionless. 

Fluorescent  orange  decreases  hunt- 
ing accidents.  Fluorescent  orange  is 
the  difference. 


THESE  UNION  COUNTY  Hunter  Safety  Instructors  train  over  250  students  per  year. 
Front:  R.  Zimmerman,  A.  Zimmerman,  T.  Winter,  D.  Ruhl,  R.  Smith,  D.  Smith;  middle: 
H.  Earhart,  P.  Miller,  J.  Miller,  W.  Raker,  H.  Reighley,  R.  Stumpff;  back:  M.  Wagner, 
R.  Wert,  C.  Delcamp,  R.  Troutman,  F.  Swartz,  R.  Stahl,  and  DGP  John  Shuler. 


MANY  TRAGEDIES  RESULTED  from  Hurricane  Agnes,  but,  overall,  it  had  little  effect 
upon  the  pheasant  population  of  the  state. 


Did  Hurricane  Agnes  Hurt  Our  Wildlife  Supply? 

By  Fred  E.  Hartman  and  Gerald  A.  Wunz 


OST  SPORTSMEN  assume  that 
heavy  or  prolonged  periods  of 
rainfall  are  detrimental  to  wildlife 
species,  particularly  game  birds  and 
rabbits,  during  their  reproductive 
period.  In  June  of  1972,  Hurricane 
Agnes  gave  biologists  the  opportunity 
to  learn  the  truth  of  this  assumption. 
When  clouds  finally  cleared  after  five 
days  of  nearly  continuous  rainfall,  up 
to  18  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  in  some 
sections  of  Pennsylvania.  Normal  per- 
iods of  heavy  rainfall  usually  produce 
no  more  than  two  inches  of  rain  dur- 
ing a 24-  or  48-hour  period. 

The  primary  pheasant  range  in 
southeastern  and  southcentral  Penn- 
sylvania was  hit  particularly  hard  by 
excessive  flooding.  Also,  the  turkey 
woodlands  of  central  Pennsylvania 
were  on  the  receiving  end  of  more 


than  their  share  of  rainfall  from 
Agnes.  The  hurricane  occurred  at  a 
time  in  nature’s  life  cycle  when  many 
game  bird  eggs  were  ready  to  hatch 
or  had  hatched  just  prior  to  the  storm. 
Also,  young  rabbits  in  various  growth 
stages  were  present. 

Fortunately,  extensive  pheasant  and 
turkey  brood  surveys  have  been  con- 
ducted annually  during  past  summers 
by  Game  Commission  field  personnel 
to  determine  population  status  and  to 
recommend  management  guidelines 
for  these  important  species.  Thus,  we 
had  a considerable  amount  of  back- 


Fred  E.  Hartman  and  Gerald  A. 
Wunz  are  wildlife  biologists  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
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ground  data  on  reproductive  rates  in 
normal  years  to  compare  with  the  ab- 
normal situations  that  occurred  in 
June,  1972.  The  comparison  of  these 
data  indicated  that  game  bird  num- 
bers would  be  reduced,  but  not  great- 
ly, in  1972.  Harvest  figures  from  the 
Game  Commission’s  annual  Game 
Take  Survey  eventually  confirmed 
these  findings. 

Effects  on  Pheasants 

From  investigations  of  pheasant 
broods  in  various  areas,  biologists  de- 
termined that  Hurricane  Agnes  af- 
fected pheasant  populations  in  the 
following  manner:  (1)  Depending 

upon  the  area,  pheasant  populations 
in  1972  would  be  equal  to  or  as  much 
as  15  percent  lower  than  those  in 
1971.  This  proved  to  be  correct.  (2) 
Many  of  these  localized  and  generally 
minor  decreases  in  ringneck  popula- 
tions could  be  blamed  directly  on  the 
hurricane.  Of  this  decrease,  our  data 
indicate  that  more  loss  was  caused  by 
flooding  of  nests  than  by  drowning  of 
chicks.  (3)  In  spite  of  the  decrease, 
the  pheasant  population  was  still  in 
good  shape,  because  more  birds  than 
usual  carried  over  from  the  1971-72 
winter.  Thus,  more  pheasants  went 
into  the  breeding  season.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  in  many  areas  the  1972  fall 
pheasant  population  was  larger  than 
those  during  the  drought  years  of  the 
mid-1960s.  (4)  Some  renesting  and 
subsequent  hatching  in  August  helped 
supplement  the  numbers  of  earlier 
hatched  birds.  However,  this  later 
hatch  effort  was  not  as  large  as  usual, 
because  July  and  August  were  hot  and 
dry— conditions  unfavorable  for  re- 
nesting. (5)  As  a note  of  optimism, 
the  1972  pheasant  population  was  in 
better  shape,  in  spite  of  the  flood 
losses,  than  if  we  had  experienced  a 
severe  drought. 

Apparently  cottontails  fared  better 
through  the  hurricane  than  did  ring- 
necks.  This  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  rabbits  have  three  to  four  litters 
a year,  and  even  juveniles  produced 
early  in  the  season  can  have  litters 


Photo  by  Harry  Weeks 

MARION  FEASTER,  of  Montgomery,  shows 
12-lb.  turkey  hen  she  took  on  her  first 
hunting  trip.  Most  Pennsylvania  turkey 
range  was  outside  of  area  affected  most 
by  Hurricane  Agnes. 

the  same  year.  Rabbits  were  abun- 
dant in  the  fall  of  1972  as  evidenced 
by  the  rabbit  harvest  data.  Biologist 
Wihner  Richter,  head  of  the  Rabbit 
Research  Project,  noted  that  in  1972 
there  was  a considerable  amount  of 
early  reproduction  before  Agnes,  as 
well  as  a substantial  number  of  rab- 
bits produced  in  late  summer.  These 
major  reproductive  periods  more  than 
compensated  for  any  cottontail  losses 
caused  by  the  hurricane.  Richter  also 
observed  that  flood  conditions  caused 
rabbits  to  relocate  their  territories. 
This  relocation  caused  both  “vacu- 
ums” and  concentrations  of  cottontails 
in  their  habitat. 

Wild  turkeys  were  not  significantly 
affected  by  flooding,  because  most 
Pennsylvania  turkey  range  is  confined 
to  uplands.  There  is  considerable  evi- 
dence, however,  that  the  prolonged 
rains  adversely  affected  reproduction 
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in  some  sections  of  the  state.  The 
southcentral  turkey  range  was  hit 
hardest  by  Agnes’  rains.  Here  the  ef- 
fects of  the  hurricane  were  dramatic: 
turkey  sightings  dropped  from  1518 
poults  in  1971  to  only  526  in  1972.  In 
western  Pennsylvania,  where  weather 
effects  from  Agnes  were  minimal, 
there  was  no  decrease  in  the  number 
of  turkey  poults  sighted.  In  fact,  more 
young  turkeys  were  seen  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state  than  ever 
before. 

Comparing  broods  seen  in  1972  be- 
fore and  after  Hurricane  Agnes  on  a 
statewide  basis : ( 1 ) there  was  no 

significant  decrease  in  the  number  of 
poults  per  brood,  and  (2)  as  many 
broods  were  seen  after  the  rains  as 
before.  Apparently,  turkey  poults  that 
were  at  least  2 weeks  old  at  the  onset 
of  the  chilling  rains  suffered  little  loss. 
An  example  is  a 2/2-week-old  brood 
of  18  poults  in  Mifflin  County,  all  of 
which  were  known  to  have  survived 
the  storm. 

The  late  spring  in  northcentral 
Pennsylvania  delayed  the  hatching  of 
some  turkey  clutches  until  after 
Agnes’  deluge.  Because  of  this  delay 
in  hatching,  the  effects  of  the  hurri- 
cane were  not  as  detrimental  as  they 
might  have  been. 

Agnes  demonstrated  that  young 
wild  turkeys  are  not  as  delicate  as 


Moving? 

Be  sure  to  send  change  of  ad- 
dress to  GAME  NEWS  Circula- 
tion Department,  P.  O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Send  both 
new  and  old  addresses;  allow  six 
weeks  for  processing. 


most  people  think— a misconception 
that  originated  from  raising  domestic 
turkeys  which  came  initially  from  the 
warm,  dry  cHmate  of  Mexico.  After 
all,  our  Pennsylvania  wild  turkeys 
evolved  in  a cool,  wet  environment, 
and  if  they  could  not  make  it  on 
their  own,  they  would  not  be  here 
today. 

The  influence  of  the  hurricane  also 
was  reflected  in  the  harvest  of  various 
species,  which  showed  shght  to  mod- 
erate decreases  in  the  numbers  taken 
(Table  I).  More  rabbits  were  shot 
during  the  1972  season,  perhaps  due 
to  the  late  season  reproductive  surge. 
The  mallard  kill  remained  stable 
despite  Hurricane  Agnes.  And  it 
should  be  noted  that  about  one-half 
of  the  mallards  shot  in  Pennsylvania 
are  produced  in  our  state’s  marshes. 
Practically  all  of  the  remainder  are 
immigrant  birds. 


Table  I 


Harvest  of  Game  Species  in  Peimsylvania 


Year  Rabbits  Pheasants  Turkeys  Grouse  Mallards 

1970  2,585,000  1,470,000  36,000  385,000  73,000 

1971  2,728,000  1,323,000  44,000  355,000  75,000 

1972  3,033,000  1,310,000  36,000  291,000  74,000 


There  is  no  evidence  that  Hurricane  Agnes  caused  major  losses  to  Pennsyl- 
vania game  species.  Although  some  game  populations  were  reduced  in  1972 
because  of  the  hurrieane,  there  was  no  cause  for  alann.  Wildlife  populations 
fluctuate,  even  during  periods  of  normal  weather  conditions.  The  great 
amount  of  flooding  demonstrates  that  no  matter  how  hard  man  tries  to 
change,  manage,  or  control  the  environment.  Mother  Nature  still  has  the  final 
say.  In  the  wake  of  Hurrieane  Agnes,  she  has  again  said  to  man:  “Learn  to 
live  with  me.” 
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Squeak! 

By  Susan 

A DEAR  FRIEND  reminded  me 
not  too  long  ago  that  “the  loudest 
squeak  gets  the  most  oil”  and,  taking 
her  good  advice  to  heart,  I have  been 
squeaking  rather  loudly  to  the  out- 
door/hunting clothing  manufacturers 
about  women’s  clothes  and  getting  a 
lot  of  oil  in  return— some  good  and 
some  bleah! 

I requested  “to  see  and  feel”  certain 
lady’s  o/h  clothes  and  after  I posted 
my  letters  in  the  corner  mailbox  I 
pondered  the  thought  as  to  how  many 
of  my  letters  of  request  would  end  up 
in  their  “N”  file— “N”  for  nut! 

It  isn’t  often  at  all  that  I write  to 
companies  asking  to  look  at  their 
wares  but  since  I found  nothing— 
absolutely  nothing— in  lady’s  o/h 
clothes  to  examine  in  local  sporting 
goods  stores,  I had  no  other  choice 
but  to  make  the  request  directly  to 
the  company. 

. . . that  a goodly  number  of  women 
today  do  enjoy  hunting  and  sport 
shooting,  and  that  these  womenfolk 
are  quite  successful  in  these  pursuits, 
is  still  a rather  hard  pill  for  a like 
number  of  menfolk  to  swallow  . . . 

And  I suspect  that  because  of  this 
feeling,  attitude  or  whatever,  a lot  of 
store  owners  do  not  care  to  stock 
much  of  anything  in  the  lady’s  line  in 
spite  of  the  glaring  fact  that  I have 
been  told  by  the  store  owner  himself 
that  women  still  do  come  in  and  ask 
to  see  women’s  clothes.  Finding  none, 
however,  the  girls  then  buy  a man’s 
item— the  closest  they  can  find  in  size 
to  their  particular  needs. 

So  ...  if  store  owners  do  not  really 
care  to  carry  women’s  garments,  man- 
ufacturers just  might  quit  making 
the  stuff  altogether,  and  that  would 
really  be  bad!  Methinks  there’s  a 
conspiracy  of  some  kind  here  if  I can 
just  put  my  finger  on  it  . . . 

Any  solution?  Yes.  You  lovelies  out 
there  can  still  order  directly  from  the 


Squeak! 

M.  Pajak 


SUSAN  PAJAK  has  found  that  some  out- 
door-gear manufacturers  do  make  items  to 
fit  women — ^these  are  from  Eddie  Bauer — 
but  many  local  stores  don't  stock  the 
smaller  sizes. 

catalogues,  with  excellent  results.  And 
now’s  the  time  to  get  your  duds  all 
together  for  next  year. 

Well,  to  get  on  with  it,  the  com- 
panies I contacted  figuratively  fell 
over  backwards  to  fill  my  request 
orders,  and  their  reactions  assured  me 
that  most  are  truly  interested  in  pleas- 
ing us  femme  fatales  of  the  forests. 
One  or  two  did  admit,  however,  that 
they  weren’t  exactly  sure  what  we 
wanted  in  the  way  of  o/h  clothes,  but 
that  they  would  welcome  any  and  all 
suggestions. 

First  of  all  . . . several  of  the  “big 
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name”  companies  do  make  enough  of 
a selection  of  small  game  clothes— 
“brush  busters,”  I call  them— but  all 
I’ve  been  in  touch  with  fall  short,  in 
one  way  or  another,  when  it  comes 
to  camouflage  items  and  deer  hunting 
clothes  for  the  lady  hunter. 

Whoops!  Time’s  up  for  this  month. 
Will  conclude  this  series  next  month 
if  the  editor  doesn’t  take  away  my 
typewriter  in  the  meantime. 


The  SMP  DILL  PICKLE  AWARD 
for  1973  . . . goes  to  that  eerie  ghost 
who  seemingly  intercepts  yearly  my 
antlerless  deer  license  application  and 
returns  it  to  me  almost  the  very  next 
day  with  REFUSED-SOLD  OUT 
stamped  on  the  envelope. 


Q:  “How  about  a few  kind  words 
on  behalf  of  the  30-caliber  shooters 
in  Penna.?”  Betty  Christensen  from 
Chandlers  Valley. 

A:  “You  got  it,  Betty!  And  congrat- 
ulations to  you  on  taking  the  Sharp- 
Shooter  Division  with  the  score  of 
460-7X  at  the  1973  Pa.  State  High 
Power  Rifle  Championship  Match 
held  on  the  Game  Commission  range 
near  State  College.  Betty  shoots  in 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  30-Caliber 
League,  which  also  took  first  place 
honors  and  the  Midwest  Trophy.  Will 
see  you  at  the  league  matches  this 
spring,  Betty.  Thanx  so  much  for 
writing.”— SMP 


Whitetailed,  Mule  Deer  Sizes  Compared 

Mule  deer  are  supposed  to  be  quite  a bit  larger  than  whitetails,  right?  Not 
necessarily  so,  says  Professor  Sidney  Wilcox  of  Arizona  State  University.  Ac- 
cording to  Wilcox,  there  is  a size  difference  between  the  two  species,  but  it 
is  not  as  great  as  many  people  believe. 

Arizona  reported  that  field-dressed  mulies  are  some  55  pounds  heavier  than 
dressed  whitetails,  135  vs.  80,  while  Montana  and  South  Dakota  deer  averaged 
120  pounds,  regardless  of  species.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  reported  that  their 
mule  deer  actually  weighed  a few  pounds  less  than  their  whitetails.  Washing- 
ton and  Wyoming  reported  a 20-pound  difference,  with  mule  deer  being 
heavier. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

An  increase  in  the  price  of  GAME  NEWS  was  approved  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Effective 
July  1,  1974,  subscription  prices  for  the  magazine  will  be  $3  for  one 
year,  $6  for  two  years,  and  $7.50  for  three  years.  The  single  copy 
price  will  be  30  cents.  Subscriptions  at  the  current  price  of  $2  per 
year  or  $5  for  three  years  will  be  accepted,  to  a maximum  of  three 
years,  through  June  30,  1974. 
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Save  Gasoline  . . . 

Take  Shorter  Trips 

By  Les  Rountree 


The  energy  crisis,  real  or  con- 
trived, is  with  us,  like  it  or  not. 
It’s  going  to  cause  all  of  us  to  alter 
our  life  styles  somewhat,  and  campers 
are  most  definitely  included.  Most 
affected  will  be  those  who  make  their 
trips  in  the  larger  motor  homes. 
There’s  no  question  about  it,  these 
rigs  do  drink  up  a lot  of  gasoline,  and 
if  gasoline  rationing  comes  (it  may 
be  here  by  the  time  this  appears  in 
print),  my  guess  is  that  there  will  be 
serious  restrictions  on  the  use  of  these 
bigger  units. 

If  the  rationing  system  doles  out 
ten  gallons  a week  for  every  vehicle 
in  the  family,  say,  that’s  hardly 
enough  to  get  you  out  of  the  state  in 
the  case  of  some  machines.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  recreational  special- 
ty vehicles  such  as  snowmobiles, 
ATV’s,  trail  bikes  and  outboard  mo- 
tors. The  federal  government  will 
probably  take  a dim  view  of  extra 


gasohne  being  purchased  for  the  pure 
pleasure  of  scooting  about  the  land- 
scape. 

My  crystal  ball  says  that  more 
people  will  be  traveling  in  tighter 
circles  when  family  outing  time  comes 
up,  and  backpacking  will  suddenly 
take  on  a new  importance.  I,  like 
other  outdoor-minded  people,  will 
have  to  make  some  adjustments  too.  I 
certainly  expect  to  talk  more  about 
backpacking  and  the  equipment  for 
it  in  these  columns  in  the  future.  Not 
just  because  I’m  forced  to,  mind  you, 
but  because  is  it  a great  sport.  Who 
knows,  there  may  even  be  some  real 
advantages  to  the  gasoline  shortage. 
We  may  learn  to  walk  again  and 
every  medical  authority  that  I’ve  lis- 
tened to  says  more  walking  would 
be  good  for  most  Americans. 

All  traveling  by  gasoline-powered 
vehicles  will  not  be  eliminated,  but 
the  trips  will  have  to  be  shorter.  That 
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IF  GASOLINE  supplies  dwindle  even  more, 
backpacking  will  doubtless  gain  still  great- 
er importance  in  the  outdoor  scheme  of 
things. 

could  be  educational,  too.  Sometime 
ago  I wrote  a column  entitled  “See 
Pennsylvania  First.”  I didn’t  know 
then  how  prophetic  those  words 
would  be,  but  it’s  still  a good  idea 
and  worth  touching  on  again.  My  out- 
door writing  activities  take  me  to  a 
lot  of  difiFerent  states  during  the 
course  of  a year,  and  all  of  them  offer 
some  interesting  sights.  It  could  be 
that  I’m  just  a homebody  at  heart,  but 
I’m  always  glad  to  get  back  here. 

For  diversity  of  landscape  and  a 
pleasant  combination  of  things  to  do 
outdoors,  Pennsylvania  is  tough  to 
beat.  Our  state  park  system,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. Sure,  there’s  room  for  improve- 
ment in  many  areas,  but  the  past 
twenty  years  have  seen  more  state 


camping  and  recreational  facilities 
being  constructed  in  Pennsylvania 
than  in  any  other  state.  We  now  have 
one  hundred  times  the  boatable  water 
and  thousands  more  camping  sites  on 
state  property  than  we  did  two 
decades  ago.  There  are  well  over 
three  million  acres  of  state  land  to 
putter  around  on  and  the  restrictions 
there  are  very  few.  There  are  state- 
owned  tracts  for  boating,  camping, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  just  plain  walk- 
ing around,  within  half  a gas  tank  of 
every  Pennsylvanian.  That’s  some  ac- 
complishment in  the  nation’s  third 
most  heavily  populated  state. 

Surprisingly  enough,  many  of  these 
state  areas  are  not  nearly  as  over- 
crowded as  one  might  guess.  There 
are  some  rather  obscure  state  parks 
that  are  not  crowded  during  the  peak 
summer  months,  and  on  week  days 
you  can  have  some  of  them  almost  to 
yourself. 

If  you’re  driving  something  that 
uses  more  gas  than  a Volkswagen,  it’s 
good  economy  to  consider  a tour  of 
your  own  state.  How  many  of  you 
readers  have  ever  seen  Lake  Erie?  For 
a nearly  landlocked  state,  our  little 
toehold  on  Lake  Erie  provides  the 
best  chance  for  a Keystoner  to  see  a 
body  of  water  that  from  a viewer’s 
standpoint  is  nearly  as  awesome  as 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Presque  Isle 
State  Park  is  a unique  spot,  a finger 
of  land  that  juts  out  into  the  lake 
right  at  the  city  of  Erie  and  offers 
great  fishing  and  bathing. 

Don’t  believe  all  the  bad  press 
you’ve  read  about  Lake  Erie  water. 
It’s  still  not  as  pure  as  a Rocky  Moun- 
tain brook,  but  it’s  now  suitable  for 
swimming  and  the  fishing  is  terrific. 
A number  of  good  camping  areas  are 
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found  within  walking  distance  of  the 
lake,  and  if  motel  camping  is  your 
thing  there  are  rooms  in  every  price 
range.  Write  to  Jay  Bailey,  Erie 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Erie,  Pa.,  for 
a bundle  of  information. 

Or  how  about  Ohiopyle  State  Park 
on  the  Youghiogheny  River?  Want  to 
see  some  of  the  fastest  white  water  in 
the  East?  Here  it  is.  The  water  pour- 
ing out  of  the  dam  near  Confluence 
provides  year-round  canoeing  that  is 
rated  by  experts  as  some  of  the  most 
challenging  in  the  world.  If  your 
tastes  are  not  so  adventurous,  a bit  of 
mild  hiking  can  be  just  as  much  fun. 
When  you’re  in  that  part  of  the  state, 
you’re  only  a short  hop  from  the  Lau- 
rel Mountain  region,  which  contains 
an  abundance  of  state  parks  including 
Laurel  Hill,  Linn  Run,  Kooser  and 
Laurel  Mountain.  You  can  jump  off 
the  Pennsylvaniaa  Turnpike  at  Done- 
gal and  everything  I’ve  just  mentioned 
is  no  more  than  a half-hour  away. 

If  more  water  is  your  thing,  don’t 
overlook  the  falls  that  abound  in  the 
Pocono  Region.  Bushkill  and  Wan- 
gum  Ealls  are  my  two  favorites,  and 
there  are  camping  areas  galore  in  this 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  For  trap  and 
skeet  shooters,  there  is  a brand  new 
deluxe  shooting  facility  at  Mount  Airy 
Lodge,  so  take  along  those  shotguns 
if  you  are  headed  for  the  Poconos. 

Series  of  State  Parks 

From  State  College  south  to  the 
Maryland  border,  a series  of  state 
parks  sit  right  on  the  Appalachian 
ridges  that  diagonally  bisect  our  com- 
monwealth. Bear  Meadows,  Alan 
Seeger,  Hemlocks,  Caledonia  and 
Mont  Alto  are  just  a few.  The  official 
Pennsylvania  road  map  and  many  oil 
company  maps  give  the  locations  of 
these  areas.  For  complete  information 
on  the  facilities  offered,  write  to  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, Bureau  of  State  Parks,  Har- 
risburg. 

When  you  really  want  to  get  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  take  a clos- 
er look  at  the  big  Allegheny  National 


FORTUNATELY  FOR  Pennsylvanians,  our 
state  offers  countless  areas  of  great 
beauty,  for  the  close-to-home  trips  Roun- 
tree recommends. 

Forest  that  covers  a large  part  of  For- 
est, McKean,  Warren  and  Elk  Coun- 
ties. This  area  is  larger  than  the  whole 
state  of  Rhode  Island  and  contains 
practically  no  people  in  permanent 
residence.  Some  fine  public  and  pri- 
vate camping  areas  are  located  in  this 
region,  and  the  big  Kinzua  Dam  pro- 
vides boating  and  fishing.  There  are 
fine  hiking  trails  in  the  ANF,  and 
many  of  the  facilities  are  underused 
even  in  summer  months.  For  informa- 
tion write  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  Warren, 
Pa.  16365. 

East  of  the  Allegheny  National  For- 
est is  the  Allegheny  Mountain  region. 
This  is  the  traditional  big  woods 
country  of  Pennsylvania  and  covers 
most  of  Potter,  Tioga,  Cameron  and 
Clinton  counties.  This  is  the  most 
sparsely  populated  part  of  the  state 
and  contains  the  greatest  concentra- 
tions of  big  game  . . . including 
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OTHER  HIGHLY  SATISFYING  outdoor  activities  which  require  little  use  of  internal 
combustion  engines  are  canoeing  and  float-camping. 


turkeys.  Ole  Bull,  Sizerville,  Leonard 
Harrison  and  Hyner  Run  are  a few  of 
the  outstanding  parks  in  the  region, 
and  there  are  many  more.  The 
famous  Susquehannock  hiking  trail  is 
in  this  country  and,  while  I admit  I’m 
slightly  prejudiced,  I believe  that  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  backpacking  trails 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  Infor- 
mation on  it  is  available  from  Potter 
County  Recreation,  Box  245,  Couders- 
port.  Pa.  I69I5. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  driving  this 
summer,  study  a Pennsylvania  map 
carefully.  I’m  sure  there  are  some 
places  in  our  state  that  you’ve  never 
seen,  and  would  like  to.  A little  care- 
ful pencil  pushing  will  allow  you  to 
work  out  a route  that  saves  gasohne 
and  takes  in  a lot  of  looking  to  boot. 
We’ve  got  a great  state.  Stay  home 
and  enjoy  it! 

As  this  is  being  written  I received 
a news  release  from  the  Coleman 
Company  that  impressed  me  with  its 


timeliness.  They  pointed  out  that 
campers  may  be  some  of  the  most 
popular  people  on  the  block  if  things 
really  get  rough  this  year  with  black- 
outs or  brownouts  becoming  a possi- 
bility. If  electrical  power  does  fail  or 
fall  off  this  summer  when  air  con- 
ditioners are  turned  on,  the  camp 
stove  and  lantern  may  get  some  addi- 
tional use.  Meals  can  be  cooked  at 
home  on  the  trusty  two-burner  camp 
stove,  and  outdoor  lanterns  can  be 
used  for  emergency  lighting.  This  is 
another  good  reason  to  get  that  stove 
and  lantern  out  right  now  and  make 
sure  it’s  working  properly.  Replace 
mantles  and  check  to  see  if  the  pump 
on  the  fuel  tank  leaks.  If  the  tank 
contains  leftover  fuel  more  than  a 
year  old,  drain  it  out.  Don’t  refill  now, 
but  make  sure  you  have  a couple 
extra  cans  of  fuel.  There  is  no  short- 
age of  lantern  and  stove  fuel  at  the 
present  time,  and  while  stockpiling 
gasoline  is  dangerous,  there  is  rela- 
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lively  no  danger  in  storing  a gallon  or 
two  of  stove  fuel  in  the  metal  factory 
can.  Do  it  now.  Caution— Remember 
to  vent  any  room  in  which  you  cook 
or  bum  a lantern. 

A number  of  other  camping  items 
can  be  used  in  emergencies.  Flash- 
lights should  be  kept  charged  with 
fresh  batteries  at  all  times  and  extra 
batteries  and  bulbs  kept  in  the  home. 
Chest-type  coolers  can  be  brought 
into  use  at  a moment’s  notice,  and 
while  I like  to  sleep  under  the  covers 
when  I’m  at  home,  the  use  of  a sleep- 
ing bag  should  not  be  ruled  out  if 
fuel  supplies  dry  up  in  your  area. 
Bags  are  Hghter  and  much  warmer 
than  a pile  of  heavy  blankets. 

Don’t  Use  In  Autos 

I’ve  heard  reports  of  people  using 
the  package  stove  fuel  sold  in  camp- 
ing centers  in  their  automobiles.  Don’t 
do  it!  The  additives  that  are  present 
in  automobile  fuel  are  not  included  in 
the  “gas”  that  is  sold  in  the  one-  and 
two-gallon  sealed  cans.  Your  engine 
may  mn  on  this  fuel  for  a while,  but 
sooner  or  later  it  will  stop  with  badly 
fouled  valves  and  pistons.  Conversely, 
don’t  ever  use  the  higher  octane  auto 
fuel  in  appliances.  Casoline’s  high 
explosiveness  makes  it  dangerous  to 
use  in  anything  except  internal  com- 
bustion engines. 

The  energy  cmnch  has  already  af- 
fected every  American.  The  situation 
may  become  much  worse  before  it 


gets  better.  With  a little  intelligent 
belt-tightening  and  no  panic,  we’ll 
weather  the  storm.  It’s  the  panic 
thing  that  bothers  me  most.  I hope 
that  in  our  efforts  to  solve  energy 
problems  we  don’t  let  our  guard  down 
and  undo  some  of  the  big  strides  that 
Pennsylvania  has  made  in  the  en- 
vironmental area  in  recent  years.  Our 
state  is  recognized  nationwide  as  a 
leader  in  the  fight  for  clean  air  and 
water.  Our  strip  mine  laws  are  the 
toughest  in  the  nation.  Let’s  not  give 
up  our  position  of  leadership  for  the 
sake  of  an  immediate  answer  to  a 
temporary  problem.  Our  children  will 
be  glad  we  didn’t. 

My  request  for  information  leading 
to  Pennsylvania  producers  of  real 
hardwood  charcoal  has  paid  off.  There 
are  at  least  three  sources  in  our  state 
for  this  product  and  they  let  me  know 
about  it  quick!  Chet  Patterson  & Sons, 
Inc.,  1059  W.  Market  St.,  York,  Pa. 
17404,  write  that  they  have  been 
selling  hardwood  lump  charcoal  for 
about  20  years  and  customers  drive 
quite  a distance  to  buy  it  from  them. 
Reader  Bruce  Geary  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing name  and  address:  Humphrey 
Charcoal  Corp.,  Brookville,  Pa.  15825. 
I also  received  a letter  from  James  J. 
Newton  who  has  been  making  char- 
coal as  a hobby  for  the  past  11  years. 
He  sells  it  under  the  name  of  Warren 
Charcoal  Products,  1497  Scandia  Rd., 
Warren,  Pa.  16365. 


All  Benefit  From  Hunter’s  Money 

'There  are  796  species  of  birds  in  America.  Only  74  are  hunted.  All  benefit 
from  sportsmen-financed  conservation  programs. 

Young  and  Old  Hunt 

In  1970  over  one  million  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  9 and  11 
went  hunting.  Almost  500,000  American  men  over  the  age  of  65  are  active 
hunters. 


Panda  Adaptation 

The  giant  panda  lives  in  bamboo  forests  and  feeds  almost  exclusively  on 
bamboo  shoots.  It  has  a special  hone  in  its  forepaw  that  enables  it  to  grasp 
bamboo  shoots. 
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CLAYTON  SHENK  AND  HIS  wonderful  wife  Peg,  who  have  worked  as  a team  to 
further  the  cause  of  archers  and  bow  hunters  for  many  years. 


T WAS  IN  the  winter  of  1950  that 
a small  man  with  a big  grin  intro- 
duced himself  at  my  door  as  Clay- 
ton B.  Shenk.  Although  my  knowledge 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association  was  scanty  at  the  time, 
my  guest  had  already  been  executive 
secretary  of  the  organization  for  16 
years. 

The  purpose  of  his  visit,  he  ex- 
plained, was  to  enlist  my  help  in  an 
effort  to  establish  the  first  bow  hunt- 
ing season  for  deer  in  Pennsylvania. 
Clayt,  as  thousands  of  archers  know 
him,  was  looking  for  publicity  favor- 
able to  the  project.  My  name  had 
come  up  through  newspaper  accounts 
of  my  taking  a deer  with  the  bow 
the  previous  gun  hunting  season. 
Clayt  had  also  learned  that  I had  a 
newspaper  column  on  the  out-of- 
doors. 


le 

Since  I had  been  bucking  the  guns 
with  the  bow,  I was  only  too  happy 
to  respond.  I don’t  know  if  my  in- 
volvement had  any  influence,  but  a 
bow  hunting  season  was  established. 
The  point  Tm  trying  to  make  is,  what- 
ever Clayt  wants  for  archery,  he  usu- 
ally gets.  And  he  has  personally 
obtained  or  helped  obtain  much  that 
has  brought  archery  to  its  present 
prominence  in  Pennsylvania.  Although 
Pennsylvania  was  a natural  for  bow 
hunting,  the  fact  that  it  is  today 
the  leading  state  in  this  sport  is  no 
mere  coincidence. 

This  is  by  way  of  preface  in  tribute 
to  a man  who  stands  beside  the  greats 
in  the  sport  of  archery.  Not  that 
Clayt  is  finished  with  the  sport;  but 
at  the  annual  meeting  and  election 
of  the  P.S.A.A.  on  November  19, 
1973,  he  was  deposed  as  executive 
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secretary  and  treasurer.  He  continues 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Archery  Association. 

There  will  be  no  effort  here  to 
weigh  the  results  of  that  election. 
The  new  executive  secretary,  Robert 
Cicula,  of  526  Maple  Street,  War- 
minster, is  a long  time  personal  asso- 
ciate in  archery  and  an  extremely 
capable  fellow.  Administration  of  the 
P.S.A.A.  is  in  good  hands. 

But  back  to  the  man  who  served 
almost  40  years,  without  pay  other 
than  personal  satisfaction,  to  promote 
and  foster  archery  in  Pennsylvania. 
To  my  knowledge,  he  will  be  unaware 
of  what  is  presented  here  until  he 
reads  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
total  P.S.A.A.  treasury  when  Clayt 
took  over  in  1934  as  executive  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  was  something 
under  $15.  On  October  31,  1973,  there 
was  a balance  of  $3,316.03  after  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  of  $21,015.34. 

Having  known  Clayt  for  the  past 
24  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  some  of  the  more  eager 
archers  might  come  into  conflict  with 
some  of  his  thinking.  Tve  gone 
through  this  myself.  But  each  time  a 
new  idea  was  advanced,  Clayt  would 
come  through  with  his  familiar 
chuckle  and  something  like,  “Welllll, 
bring  it  up  at  the  next  meeting  and 
see  what  the  rest  think  of  it.”  He  has 
been  the  steadying  influence,  some- 
times almost  excruciatingly  so,  in  pre- 
venting those  like  myself  from  moving 
too  fast.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
on  occasion  been  stubborn.  But 
never,  in  the  many  years  that  I have 
followed  his  progress,  has  Clayton 
Shenk  opposed  anything  that  he 
thought  would  be  good  for  archery. 
This  was  his  ultimate  consideration 


—would  it  be  good  for  archery?  His 
influence  wiU  long  be  felt  in  the  sport. 

Who  really  is  this  man  who  has 
had  such  an  impact  on  activities  rela- 
tive to  the  bow  and  arrow?  Trying  to 
put  it  into  words  is  difficult.  There  are 
certainly  many  more  knowing  than 
this  writer.  But  veterans  of  the  tourna- 
ment circuit  know  that  there  was 
never  a contest  that  didn’t  come  off 
as  scheduled.  Clayt  didn’t  consider 
weather  a deterrent  to  a tournament. 
Oh,  he  might  hold  it  up  an  hour  or 
two,  but  it  came  off  as  scheduled.  For 
instance,  there  are  those  who  will 
remember  finishing  the  clout  in  the 
glare  of  auto  headlights  at  State  Col- 
lege. But  they  finished.  Regardless  of 
scores,  each  contestant  faced  the  same 
obstacles  of  time  and  weather  to  come 
up  with  the  best  for  that  day  or  that 
event. 

Difference  of  Opinion 

Proof  that  not  every  archer  agreed 
with  Clayt’s  deeisions  is  exemphfied 
by  a story  told  me  by  a former  state 
ehampion.  He  and  Clayt  had  a real 
difference  of  opinion  during  a shoot. 
Clayt  won  the  contest  of  authority; 
the  archer  won  the  shooting  contest. 
The  areher  later  said  he  had  won  by 
mentally  putting  Clayt’s  portrait  on 
each  target.  Clayton’s  reply  was,  “If 
you  had  shot  for  my  nose  instead  of 
my  head  you’d  have  had  an  even 
better  score.”  This  became  one  of 
Clayt’s  favorite  personal  stories.  Later, 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  host  the 
archer  at  Ronlcs,  Pa.,  his  home  for 
many  years. 

These  were  Clayt’s  kids,  the  up- 
coming archers  who  broke  all  records 
and  upset  all  predictions  for  excel- 
lence with  the  bow  and  arrow.  As  the 
field  increased,  Clayton’s  responsibili- 
ties increased.  Even  with  the  faithful 
support  of  his  wife.  Peg,  Clayt  could 
no  longer  satisfy  every  whim  of  every 
eager  new  archer  or  the  staid  insis- 
tence of  the  old  pros.  Presidents  come 
and  presidents  go,  but  executive  sec- 
retaries carry  the  load. 

Going  way  back,  the  record  shows 
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NAA  BOARD  MEMBER  George  Helwig,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Bob  Cicula,  new  executive 
secretary  of  the  PSAA,  discuss  a schedule 
with  Shenk. 

that  Clayt  and  his  wife  Peg  were 
married  on  October  22,  1943.  As  a 
team,  they  have  jointly  served  archery 
well  in  the  subsequent  years.  He  and 
Peg  attended  many  archery  tourna- 
ments in  the  early  years,  in  her  words, 
“Not  shooting  well,  but  having  a ball.” 

Although  the  former  executive  sec- 
retary enjoyed  traveling  to  the  early 
tournaments,  his  intere.st  was  primar- 
ily in  meeting  people,  with  a general 
interest  in  archery.  Clayt  was  never 
a threat  to  the  top  shooters,  and  his 
service  to  the  sport  has  little  to  do 
with  his  proficiency  on  the  target  line. 

However,  in  the  season  of  1953 
Clayt  went  hunting  with  Thomas 
Frye,  then  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Came  Commission,  and 
he  made  his  first  and  only  kill  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  It  was  a spike 
buck.  The  deer  moved  toward  Clayt’s 
stand,  reversed  direction,  and  then 
once  again  moved  in  to  the  waiting 
archer.  Clayt  downed  the  deer  with 
one  arrow  from  his  Bear  Kodiak.  Also 
hunting  in  the  party  was  Jim  Russell. 
This  was  only  the  third  year  of  the 
somewhat-restricted  season,  and  the 


buck  was  something  special  at  the 
time. 

Clayt’s  original  association  with 
archery  was  inspired  by  a neighbor, 
Charles  Draper,  a planing  mill  oper- 
ator who  owned  a bow  and  practiced 
in  his  back  yard.  Clayt  became  in- 
tensely interested,  and  from  the  ac- 
quaintance developed  a friendship 
which  led  him  further  along  archery’s 
trail. 

As  with  many.  World  War  II  inter- 
rupted his  archery  activities,  and  he 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  where  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  chief.  While  in  the  service, 
he  and  Peg  furthered  their  archery 
ambitions  by  joining  a club  in  Iowa 
where  they  shot  for  a couple  years 
while  stationed  there. 

Upon  leaving  the  Navy,  Clayt 
didn’t  return  to  his  position  with 
Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  an  employment 
which,  coupled  with  time  selling  Ben 
Pearson  Archery  Company  products, 
had  covered  a span  of  some  15  years. 
Instead,  he  became  associated  with 
Bear  Archery  Co.  It  was  a convenient 
tie-in  with  his  archery  interests,  and 
he  spent  about  ten  years  with  this 
rapidly  growing  company  headed  by 
a native  of  Pennsylvania,  Fred  Bear. 
After  leaving  Bear,  Shenk  devoted  all 
his  time  to  archery,  utilizing  his  home 
two  miles  south  of  Lancaster  as  head- 
quarters. The  Bonks  post  office  ad- 
dress became  synonymous  with  arch- 
ery, although  the  actual  location  of 
his  home  was  at  Soudersburg,  where 
he  lived  from  1948  to  May  of  last 
year.  The  Shenks  are  now  located  at 
1951  Geraldson  Drive,  Lancaster. 

P.S.A.A.  Prospers 

Under  Clayt’s  guidance,  the  P.S.- 
A.A.  continued  to  prosper.  For  many 
years  all  bulletins  were  mimeo- 
graphed, folded  and  stuffed  by  hand, 
and  each  envelope  was  individually 
addressed  by  typewriter.  Through  her 
help  at  tournaments  and  behind  the 
scenes.  Peg  Shenk  became  almost  as 
well  known  as  her  husband.  They 
shared  the  pleasures  and  the  frustra- 
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tions  of  dealing  with  a widespread 
membership  that  steadily  increased. 

Preparation  for  tournaments  was 
always  a monumental  task,  along  with 
routine  finances  and  membership  rolls, 
renewals  and  increases.  Tournaments 
in  themselves  were  extremely  trying 
tasks  while  in  operation.  “Where’s 
Shenk?”  or  “Get  Clayt”  were  expres- 
sions as  common  as  target  faces, 
shooting  fine,  and  score  cards.  Since 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  or  two 
persons  to  carry  the  entire  load,  or- 
ganizing assistance  for  the  formal 
contests  was  a considerable  chore  it- 
self. 

Through  his  long  experience  and 
association  with  the  sport  and  the 
people  in  it,  Clayt  developed  a com- 
posure that  simply  could  not  be 
shaken.  Although  he  might  take  his 
time  in  acting,  the  executive  secretary 
was  always  willing  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints or  entertain  new  ideas. 

An  example  of  problems  which 
could  all  but  destroy  the  average  per- 
son’s control  was  the  1949  tournament 
held  at  Bedford.  Arrangements  had  to 
be  made  with  local  officials  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  contest.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore the  date  set  for  the  tournament, 
all  arrangements  were  cancelled.  The 
service  club  which  had  offered  to  host 
the  event  finally  permitted  use  of  its 
grounds.  However,  the  dining  room 
was  closed  to  archers  and  they  were 
denied  access  to  the  bar.  It  was  the 
first  year  that  daily  bulletins  and 
scores  could  not  be  posted  at  the  end 
of  each  day’s  shooting. 

In  1969,  at  State  College,  someone 
tore  down  the  entire  tournament  setup 
during  the  night.  Flags,  markers, 
targets— everything  was  scattered. 
That  time  the  tournament  started  less 
than  an  hour  late  when  everyone 
present  pitched  in  to  put  things  back 
together. 

From  personal  association  with  the 
tournaments  this  writer  can  verify 
that  they  are  night  and  day  affairs  for 
the  principals.  Just  keeping  track  of 
score  cards  and  tallying  them  for  the 


CLAYT  SHENK,  though  most  familiar  to 
Pennsylvania  bowmen,  is  known  and  re- 
spected by  archers  throughout  the  world. 
Here  he  speaks  at  the  1972  Olympiad. 


final  results  is  a tremendous  task  that 
frequently  kept  the  Shenks  and  others 
up  into  the  wee  hours.  Meals  came 
at  odd  times  and  sometimes  odd 
places  if  the  main  eateries  were 
closed. 

This  was  the  main  thrust  of  Clayton 
Shenk’s  archery  activities  and  respon- 
sibilities. In  between  contests  were 
the  innumerable  telephone  calls  and 
letters.  What  had  begun  as  a pleas- 
ant side  duty  of  record  keeping  and 
arranging  for  the  infant  P.S.A.A.  had 
evolved  into  practically  a full-time 
job.  Clayt  still  found  it  pleasant  as 
he  continued  to  provide  gratuitous 
service  to  the  biggest  state  archery  or- 
ganization in  the  eountry.  Not  only 
had  the  target  tournaments  greatly 
expanded,  but  Pennsylvania  had  also 
developed  the  biggest  army  of  bow 
hunters  in  America.  Record  keeping 
for  hunting  members  in  the  deer 
awards  program  of  the  P.S.A.A.  was 
another  mounting  task. 
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On  the  side,  the  executive  secretary 
and  treasurer  had  other  interests,  al- 
beit all  concerned  primarily  with 
archery.  For  the  past  40  years  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  Lancaster 
YMCA.  He  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  local  park  board  and  the  Lancas- 
ter Conservancy.  He  also  serves  on 
the  International  Archery  Council  and 
as  an  Olympic  director. 

Interests  Spread 

Clayt’s  archery  interests  were  not 
confined  just  to  Pennsylvania.  They 
gradually  spread  into  the  National 
Archery  Association  and  then  world- 
wide. He  served  as  president  of  the 
National  Archery  Association  in  1937, 
again  in  1950,  and  then  continuously 
from  1959  through  1966.  In  1967  he 
was  named  executive  secretary  of  the 
national  organization,  a duty  he  will 
continue. 

One  of  Clayt’s  greatest  satis- 
factions was  the  decision  to  hold  the 
first  World  Archery  Tournament  in 
the  United  States  in  1969.  Of  course, 
Clayt’s  hand  was  quite  evident  in 
moving  the  contest  off  the  European 
continent  for  the  first  time.  It  was  ap- 
propriate that  it  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Valley  Forge,  but  it  was  not 
by  accident.  Once  again  Clayt  had 
undertaken  a tremendous  responsibil- 
ity. He  got  the  help  of  government 
officials  to  make  the  other  nations 
welcome  here.  Again,  this  writer  was 
on  hand  to  report  the  event  and  can 
confirm  that  it  was  extremely  well 
handled.  Clayt  even  seemed  to  have 
the  weatherman  in  his  comer  for  that 
one. 

Over  the  years  Shenk  had  worked 
countless  extra  hours  raising  funds  to 
send  competitors  from  the  U.S.A,  to 
the  world  competitions.  Starting  with 
modest  wins,  the  Americans  more  and 
more  began  to  claim  the  top  spots. 
Meanwhile,  Clayt  was  involved  with 
a continuing  effort  to  return  archery 
to  the  Olympics,  which  had  dropped 
the  sport  some  fifty  years  before.  It 
was  another  high  point  in  his  fife 
when  archery  was  again  recognized 


and  Pennsylvania’s  Johnny  Williams 
brought  home  the  gold  medal. 

In  1972,  Shenk  was  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  United  Bow- 
men of  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  arch- 
ery organization  in  the  United  States 
and  one  that  was  the  subject  of  a 
previous  column. 

Last  year  Clayton  B.  Shenk  joined 
a small  group  of  distinguished  archers, 
living  and  dead,  in  the  Archery  Hall 
of  Fame. 

How  he  has  managed  to  give  so 
much  time  to  archery  in  Pennsylvania 
without  remuneration  is  one  of  the 
best  kept  secrets  of  Shenk’s  distin- 
guished career.  No  attempt  was  made 
here  to  leam  how  it  was  possible. 
However,  the  fact  is  indicative  of  this 
man’s  dedication  and  love  of  a sport 
in  which  he  never  personally  excelled. 

He  has  now  been  refiev^  of  a re- 
sponsibility that  has  grown  to  be 
almost  overwhelming  for  one  individ- 
ual. But  it  is  certain  that  this  will 
not  dampen  his  ardor  for  archery. 

As  to  his  current  plans?  Well,  for 
one  thing  he  had  planned  to  get  in 
some  deer  hunting  in  the  late  season. 
And  he  is  already  planning  to  go  to 
Switzerland  in  1975  and  Australia  in 
1977. 

It  is  a fair  certainty  that  Clayton  B. 
Shenk  will  be  nearby  or  in  the  thick 
of  things  whenever  and  wherever 
something  big  is  going  on  in  archery 
for  some  time  to  come.  At  this  writing 
he  is  in  good  health  and  his  grin 
hasn’t  faded  a bit. 

There  is  little  that  this  column  can 
do  to  heighten  the  national  esteem 
that  has  been  evidenced  for  the  big 
things  this  small  man  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  country  has  accom- 
plished as  the  right  arm  of  archery  in 
America.  But,  for  the  record,  this  is 
how  it  was,  and  is.  Clayt  will  con- 
tinue to  write,  in  action,  what  will  be. 

Give 
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Knowing  The  Old  OatTridge  is  Back  is  Reaily  . . . 


A Dream  Come  True 

Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Letois 


GONNA  have  to  make 
-i-  a steady  hold,  Lewis,  if  you 
expect  to  cut  a one-holer  with  the 
fifth  shot,”  my  oldest  son  Darrel  said 
in  a voice  filled  with  authority.  Dar- 
rel, who  isn’t  above  doing  a little  act- 
ing, was  assuming  the  role  of  an 
experienced  benchrest  shooter.  “Don’t 
want  to  upset  you  when  there’s  four 
tearing  one  hole,  but  I thought  my 
advice  would  be  comforting.” 

“It’s  real  comforting,  and  if  the 
fifth  shot  doesn’t  cut  the  one-holer. 
I’ll  blame  it  on  your  handloads.” 
“Now,  now,  Old-Timer,  that  would 
just  be  whistling  past  the  graveyard. 
Each  of  my  loads  is  precisely  as- 
sembled through  years  of  experience. 
Even  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  22,  I 
vividly  recall  my  early  years  of  strug- 
gle in  the  loading  game,  and  what  a 
struggle  it  was.  . . .” 

Before  Darrel  could  share  his  early 
years  of  struggle,  I fed  a round  into 
the  chamber  and  fired.  Luck  wasn’t 
with  me,  and  the  fifth  shot  stretched 
the  group  to  just  over  %,  inch.  Now, 
I’m  certainly  not  kicking  about  any 
group  from  a mass-produced  rifle  that 
stays  under  an  inch,  but  I think  I 
could  have  done  better  without  the 
needling.  I will  admit  that  later 
groups  with  Darrel’s  precisely  loaded 
rounds  did  improve  slightly. 

My  enthusiasm  was  getting  into 
high  gear  with  each  shooting  session, 
because  I knew  a rifle  that  turned  in 
these  results  at  the  bench  would  do 
a similar  job  in  the  field.  Not  that  all 
the  groups  I fired  were  tops,  because 
I was  experiencing  some  bullet  jump- 
ing that  I just  couldn’t  explain. 

However,  shooting  this  new  test 
rifle  was  unusually  satisfying,  as  it 
brought  back  fond  memories  of  early 
chuck  hunting  days.  It  also  gave  me 


DON  LEWIS  preparing  for  a chronograph- 
ing  session  with  the  M77  Roger  220  Swift. 
Low  power  Redfield  scope  makes  it  easy 
to  see  and  hit  screens. 

an  opportunity  to  recall  some  of  the 
sarcasm  tossed  my  way  when  I let  it 
be  known  I thought  this  old  varmint 
cartridge  was  absolutely  tops  in  its 
field.  Even  when  the  cartridge  was 
declared  obsolete,  I kept  pounding 
away,  although  I knew  I was  fighting 
a losing  battle.  No  editor  was  too 
interested  in  a cartridge  that  was  no 
longer  made. 

When  I tossed  in  the  towel,  I didn’t 
know  the  day  would  come  when  I 
would  be  shooting  a new  version 
months  before  it  was  scheduled  to  hit 
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the  market.  When  Steve  Vogel  of 
Sturm/Ruger  informed  me  a limited 
number  were  to  be  sold  during  the 
summer  of  1973,  my  aging  bone 
structure  tingled  with  excitement.  Un- 
packing the  Ruger  was  not  unpacking 
just  another  new  rifle;  this  outfit  was 
special  to  me  since  it  was  the  return 
of  the  legendary  220  Swift. 

Ruger  chambered  the  220  Swift  in 
their  Model  77  and  officially  called  it 
the  M-77V/220  Swift.  This  particular 
model  has  integral  dovetail  bases  on 
the  receiver  to  accommodate  the  one- 
inch  steel  scope  rings  that  come  with 
each  M-77.  On  the  220  Swift  version, 
the  receiver  ring  and  barrel  are  drilled 
and  tapped  for  standard  target-scope 
blocks.  Advertised  by  Ruger  as  a 
heavy  barrel.  I’m  more  inclined  to 
classify  the  26-inch  barrel  in  the  light- 
target  class.  Total  length  of  the  M- 
77V  is  46  inches  and  its  weight  is  just 
over  9 pounds. 

No  Stranger  to  M-77 

I was  no  stranger  to  Roger’s  M-77 
for  I’d  fired  it  in  many  calibers,  in- 
cluding the  great  22-250.  I felt  the 
Swift  would  be  hard  pressed  to  come 
up  with  the  tight  groups  I’d  fired 
with  that  cartridge,  but  I’ll  stay  clear 
of  that  point  for  awhile.  Without 
going  overboard,  I think  every  M-77 
I’ve  fired  met  Roger’s  classification  as 
“The  Performance  Rifle.”  Rringing 
back  the  ol’  220  Swift  in  the  M-77V 
is  truly  giving  the  old  cartridge  the 
opportunity  to  prove  its  worth  to  a 
new  generation  of  varmint  hunters. 

Before  shooting,  I thoroughly  scrub- 
bed the  bore  with  a new  brass  brush 
and  plenty  of  solvent.  I’m  not  talking 
about  a five-  or  ten-second  workout; 
I scrubbed  the  bore  over  a minute, 
nearly  drenching  it  with  solvent. 
When  I do  this,  I run  the  first  three 
patches  just  one  way  to  push  out  any 
residue  or  fouling.  With  any  barrel 
that  gives  top  performance  in  accu- 
racy, I do  this  every  10  to  20  shots. 

There’s  some  misunderstanding 
about  using  the  brass  brush,  and  I 
want  to  eliminate  an  old  myth  that’s 


been  hanging  around  for  decades. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  using  a 
brass  brush  will  not  deteriorate  a bore. 
Common  sense  should  tell  us  that  if 
it  takes  thousands  of  high  speed  bul- 
lets to  cause  noticeable  wear  in  a 
modem  barrel,  cleaning  with  a soft 
brass  brush  will  not  adversely  affect 
one.  Actually,  more  accurate  rifles 
would  be  around  had  the  brass  bmsh 
been  used  more  frequently. 

I do  try  to  scmb  while  the  barrel 
is  still  warm,  and  if  the  brush  has  a 
woven  iron  wire  center,  I keep  a sharp 
eye  on  the  amount  of  wear  on  the 
bristles.  I don’t  want  one  side  wear- 
ing down  to  the  iron  wire.  Also,  my 
limited  tests  have  indicated  that  a wet 
bore  is  not  as  accurate  as  a dry  one. 
For  this  reason,  I fire  several  fouling 
rounds  before  shooting  for  group. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I strongly  ad- 
vocate adjustable  triggers  on  all  var- 
mint outfits,  and  the  M-77  inc'orpo- 
rates  an  adjustable  trigger  along  with 
a hinged  floorplate  and  shotgun-type 
tang  safety.  I adjusted  the  trigger  to 
a crisp  2M  pounds,  although  I would 
suggest  adding  another  pound  for 
hunting. 

I’m  not  only  fussy  about  triggers, 
but  I also  worry  over  barrels  and 
bores.  I feel  that  carelessness  or  pro- 
longed improper  loading  can  take  the 
fine  edge  off  a barrel  that  otherwise 
would  be  accurate  for  years.  Here 
again,  I may  be  overly  concerned,  but 
I like  to  smooth  out  a green  barrel 
with  several  boxes  of  my  own  gentle 
loads.  For  the  M-77V/220,  I fired  20 
rounds  getting  used  to  the  trigger 
with  a 55-gr.  Nosier  bullet  in  front 
of  36/2  grains  of  4064  powder.  The 
Swift  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
blistering  speed,  but  with  this  mild 
load,  the  bullet  fairly  purred  out  the 
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muzzle  at  just  over  the  3600  fps  mark. 

As  I mentioned,  all  M-77s  come 
equipped  with  integral  bases  and  one- 
inch  rings.  Having  just  received  a 
splinter-new  Weaver  6X  “All  Steel” 
scope,  I did  the  early  shooting  and 
hunting  with  it.  High  power  target 
scopes  do  not  necessarily  insure  better 
groups,  and  I found  the  6X  Weaver 
with  a Dual-X  reticle  quite  satisfac- 
tory. I cut  several  tight  groups  with 
the  hunting  scope,  but  I was  satisfied 
to  stay  in  the  IK"  category. 

After  the  rifle  had  been  fired  nearly 
a hundred  groups,  I tightened  the 
bedding  screws.  The  M-77  is  unique 
in  that  the  front  guard  screw  passes 
through  the  stock  diagonally  into  the 
receiver  recoil  lug  on  the  barrel.  This 
setup  allows  the  recoil  screw  to  draw 
the  barrel/receiver  assembly  both 
dovmward  and  rearward  against  the 
recoil  shoulder  in  the  stock.  This 
eliminates  any  movement  of  barrel  or 
receiver  in  the  stock  and  assures  con- 
sistent bedding. 

Stepping  back  into  history  a bit 
shows  that  other  famous  varmint 
cartridges  were  introduced  long  be- 
fore the  220  Swift.  In  fact,  the  Savage 
250-3000  made  its  entrance  around 
1915,  and  the  Winchester  22  Hornet 
came  out  in  1930.  The  cry  for  a hotter 
varmint  cartridge  prompted  Win- 
chester to  offer  the  Swift  in  1935  in 
their  Model  54  bolt  action.  Even  with 
all  the  Swift  had  to  offer,  it  never  got 
off  the  ground  as  far  as  mass  sales 
went.  A crescendo  of  critical  words 
were  leveled  at  the  fiery  Swift,  includ- 
ing case  consumer,  inaccurate,  dan- 
gerous, and  downright  cantankerous. 
Much  to  my  chagrin,  many  older  var- 
mint hunters  and  even  a few  modern 
day  outdoor  writers  still  cling  to  these 
misconceptions. 

While  I was  impressed  for  life  by 
my  first  shot  from  Winchester’s  220 
Swift,  many  critics  weren’t  and  this 
outstanding  cartridge  slipped  into  ob- 
livion when  Winchester  removed  it 
from  the  market  a few  years  back.  I 
kept  pounding  out  columns  about  the 
Swift’s  potential  as  a real  varmint 


SWIFT’S  DEADLINESS  in  the  field  is 
proved  by  this  extremely  large  chuck — a 
16V^-pounder.  Medium-weight  barrel  on 
Ruger  makes  it  good  choice  for  varmints. 

cartridge,  but  with  no  factory  product 
for  the  modern  hunter  to  buy,  I had 
to  throw  in  the  towel.  I once  read  an 
article  by  a car  writer  who  was  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  a fine  automobile 
that  had  been  forced  from  production. 
He  made  it  clear  the  car  had  plenty 
to  offer,  and  I think  I did  the  same 
for  the  Swift,  but  there’s  no  use  beat- 
ing one’s  head  against  the  proverbial 
wall  when  the  product  in  question  is 
no  longer  available. 

Old  wives’  tales  about  the  Swift 
stretching  case  necks  to  awful  lengths 
are  baloney,  and  the  wild  tales  of 
pressures  jumping  unaccountably  are 
not  all  facts.  The  most  common  shot 
taken  at  the  Swift  was  that  its  high 
velocity  cut  barrel  life  to  a mere  few 
hundred  rounds.  I’m  not  going  to  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  deny  all  of 
these  claims,  since  back  then  the  Swift 
was  approached  with  the  wrong  atti- 
tude. Extreme  high  velocities  were 
goals  of  all  gunmakers,  and  most  any 
cartridge  case  will  stretch  and  could 
require  some  neck  trimming  when 
subjected  to  maximum  loads.  Under 
these  conditions,  cases  eventually 
might  rupture,  giving  credence  to 
beliefs  that  a cartridge  is  unsafe. 
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AFTER  CHRONOGRAPHING  is  done,  Lewis 
replaces  small  variable  power  scope  with 
either  a 12x  or  16x  Redfield  3200  target 
model  for  chuck  hunting. 

As  for  barrel  life,  I’ve  explained 
many  times  that  a few  hot  loads  even 
under  hunting  conditions  will  not  se- 
verely effect  the  longevity  of  a bore. 
Naturally,  when  any  bore  is  subjected 
to  continuous  shooting  with  maximum 
loads,  it’s  bound  to  erode  faster.  The 
foolish  part  of  this  is  that  accuracy 
suffers  more  than  the  bore. 

The  experts  of  that  era  went  wrong 
by  believing  the  Swift  had  to  always 
be  loaded  to  maximum  to  get  best  re- 
sults. Speed  back  then  was  thought 
of  as  killing  power.  During  the  mid- 
dle 1930s,  speed  was  seeping  into  all 
aspects  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Some  car  manufacturers  were  show- 
ing speeds  up  to  100  mph  on  the 
speedometer.  Few  cars  would  come 
close  to  that,  but  the  mania  was  being 
felt  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  wasn’t 
just  the  car  buyer  that  was  speed- 
conscious; the  rifle  buff  was  also  fast 
losing  interest  in  big  bullets  that  lum- 
bered along  at  perhaps  2000  fps.  So 
great  was  this  obsession  that  a cart- 
ridge was  considered  superior  if  it 
beats  its  nearest  competitor  by  a scant 
hundred  feet  per  second. 

Savage  stuck  with  the  87-gr.  bullet 


in  the  250-3000  because  it  was  capable 
of  hitting  3000  fps.  When  it  was 
found  that  velocities  beyond  4000  fps 
were  available  in  the  Swift  with  a 48- 
gr.  bullet,  accuracy  and  barrel  life 
were  not  given  much  consideration. 
Some  think  I made  a foolish  claim  by 
saying  the  Swift  was  ahead  of  its  time, 
but  many  ordinary  hunters  of  that  era 
were  leery  of  its  tremendous  speed. 
Life  was  geared  to  mud  roads  and  the 
horse  and  buggy.  The  common  22 
rifle  was  king  of  the  varmint  busters, 
and  most  woodchuck  hunters  were 
still  trying  to  adjust  from  the  laboring 
25-20  to  the  spitfire  22  Hornet.  To 
take  the  big  leap  to  a cartridge  with 
over  4000  fps  was  just  too  much. 

When  manufacture  of  the  Swift 
was  discontinued,  I was  incensed  by 
those  gun  writers  who  looked  on  its 
demise  as  good  riddance.  Most  quoted 
the  stale  myths  already  mentioned, 
and  I formed  the  opinion  that  these 
fellows  were  going  more  on  hearsay 
than  on  actual  field  and  range  tests.  I 
never  thought  of  the  Swift  as  any- 
thing more  than  a genuine  varmint 
cartridge.  To  me,  it’s  not  a combina- 
tion hunting  and  target  outfit,  for  al- 
though it  can  pinpoint  its  bullets  in 
the  field  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
demanding  chuck  hunter,  it  is  out- 
classed at  the  benchrest  by  the  222 
Remington,  the  old  219  Donaldson 
Wasp,  and  others.  But  these  do  not 
have  its  long  range  capabilities  in  the 
field. 

After  running  a number  of  loads 
through  the  chronograph  screens,  I 
settled  for  37  gr.  of  4895  and  the  new 
Nosier  52-gr.  hollow  point  match  bul- 
let. The  K-233  Avtron  Chronograph 
read  this  load  out  at  3885  fps  for  five 
shots.  This  was  a drop  from  the  old 
belief  that  accuracy  came  at  4000  fps 
or  better.  I stayed  clear  of  the  super- 
hot  stuff  with  the  exception  of  one  3- 
shot  test  with  41  gr.  of  4064  that  hit 
close  to  4200  fps  behind  a 45-gr. 
Sierra  bullet.  It  was  strictly  a curi- 
osity load,  and  I have  no  intentions  of 
sticking  with  that  kind  of  speed. 
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Shortly  after  the  M-77V  arrived,  I 
had  a long  interview  with  Clarence 
Detsch  of  St.  Marys.  Detsch  is  rec- 
ognized as  a leading  benchrest  bullet 
maker,  and  while  we  talked  he  turned 
out  a hundred  bullets  for  me.  All 
benchrest  shooters  know  there  is  no 
fair  comparison  between  a quality 
handmade  bullet  and  the  mass-pro- 
duced factory  job.  Out  of  curiosity,  I 
checked  over  400  bullets  of  four  re- 
liable factory  makes  on  a spinner  for 
concentricity  and  squareness  of  the 
base.  Results  were  exceptional,  with 
more  than  half  having  runouts  of  less 
than  .0006  (six  tenths  of  one-thous- 
andth of  an  inch).  Checking  Detsch’s 
bullets  gave  a read-out  of  less  than 
.0002. 

Base  Must  Be  Square 

According  to  Detsch  and  other  au- 
thorities, the  base  of  a bullet  must  be 
square  for  accuracy.  A square  base 
properly  seals  the  bore  for  that  mil- 
lionth of  a second  as  the  bullet  leaves 
the  muzzle  by  not  allowing  gas  seep- 
age on  any  side  that  could  tilt  the 
bullet. 

Earlier  I mentioned  experiencing 
some  bullet  jumping  that  caused 


groups  to  expand  considerably.  The 
loads  had  been  carefully  assembled, 
although  I’ve  never  believed  powder 
charges  have  to  be  weighed  to  a 
single  kernel  of  powder  to  get  good 
accuracy.  It  was  while  seating  bullets 
in  brand  filew  cases  that  I may  have 
found  the  answer. 

With  exact  powder  charges  in  a 
new  batch  of  cases,  I began  the  bullet 
seating  operation  only  to  discover 
occasional  binding  or  stiffness.  Close 
examination  of  the  case  necks  showed 
one  side  or  area  to  be  thicker  than  the 
rest.  To  overcome  this  problem,  I 
neck  sized  without  seating  the  primer 
and  using  a Forster  inside  neck 
reamer  cut  the  excess  brass  out  and 
neck  sized  again  while  inserting  a 
primer.  Using  the  same  powder 
charge,  I now  seated  all  the  bullets 
without  noticing  any  binding. 

Shooting  conditions  were  far  from 
favorable,  but  I cut  consistent  groups 
using  a Redfield  3200  16X  target 
scope.  My  best  for  that  evening  was 
one  that  was  a hair  over  %"  and  one 
just  under  Not  spectacular,  but 
well  within  the  requirements  of  a 
good  chuck  rifle.  Before  this  article 
reaches  print.  I’ll  have  burned  another 


Chronograph  and  Group  Tests  of 
Ruger  M-77/220  Swift 


Testing  by  Don  Lewis  - Groups  Shot  at  100  Yds.  - Avtron  K-233  Chronograph 


Bullet 

Load 

Velocity 

Group  1 

Group  2 

50-gr.  Homady  Spire  Point 

37/3031 

3866 

%" 

55-gr.  Sierra  Spitzer 

35/3031 

3676 

%" 

r 

63-gr.  Sierra  Semi-Pt. 

32/3031 

3253 

1%" 

m" 

45-gr.  Sierra  Spitzer 

40/4320 

3917 

ir 

1 " 

52-gr.  Nosier  Match 

37/4320 

3529 

%" 

I'O  ^ 

52-gr.  Nosier  Match 

39/4350 

3393 

%" 

%" 

63-gr.  Sierra  Semi-Pt. 

39/4350 

3269 

1 " 

%" 

50-gr.  Sierra  Spitzer 

39/4895 

4110 

1 " 

52-gr.  Nosier  Match 

37/4895 

3806 

55-gr.  Sierra  Spitzer 

38/4895 

3958 

Vtt 

/8 

Velocities  are  instrumentals,  taken 

at  15'.  Temperature  was 

34  degrees 

at  time  of 

testing.  Cases  were  new  Winchester-Western,  primers  9V2  Remington.  The  M-77 
Ruger  rifle  used  is  fitted  with  a 26-inch  semi-heavy  barrel. 

CAUTION:  This  data  is  presented  for  information  only.  No  responsibility  for  prob- 
lems resulting  from  its  use  will  be  assumed  by  the  author,  this  magazine,  or  the 
Game  Commission. 
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LEWIS'S  PERMANENT  range  setup  allows 
him  to  test  equipment  comfortably  in  sub- 
zero weather  or  after  dark.  This  bench  is 
indoors,  but  100-yd.  target  is  lighted  and 
replaced  electrically. 

couple  of  hundred  rounds  from  the 
benchrest  to  see  just  how  well  the 
Ruger  M-77V/220  will  shoot  with 
various  other  handloads. 

I knew  from  previous  experiences 
what  to  expect  from  the  Swift  cart- 
ridge in  the  field,  and  on  calm  nights 
I made  the  usual  250-  and  300-yard 
shots.  Some  varmint  hunters  think  in 
terms  of  500  and  600  yards,  but  I will 


leave  that  shooting  to  them.  After 
nearly  40  years  of  chuck  hunting,  I 
feel  that  900  feet  is  a whale  of  a ways 
to  precisely  guide  a tiny  bullet.  Wind 
and  mirage  plus  a shooter’s  inade- 
quacies play  havoc  in  the  field,  and  I 
don’t  bank  on  luck.  If  I can’t  hit  a 
chuck  with  shooting  skill.  I’ll  pass  up 
the  shot. 

The  old  Swift  is  a good  cartridge, 
and  through  the  years  I shot  all  types 
of  guns  chambered  for  it.  Some  were 
good,  others  excellent,  and  a few  were 
not  worth  rack  space.  This  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cartridge  and 
its  potential,  and  I still  contend  that 
from  the  day  of  its  inception,  the  Win- 
chester 220  Swift  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  its  contemporaries. 
Only  the  little  Remington  17-caliber 
matches  it  for  velocity,  but  the  17’s 
tiny  25-gr.  bullet  has  limitations 
beyond  200  yards. 

I recognize  the  qualities  in  other 
fine  varmint  cartridges  such  as  the 
222,  225  Winchester,  22-250  Reming- 
ton, 224  Varmintmaster  Weatherby, 
and  243  Winchester,  to  name  a few, 
and  this  article  is  not  a condemnation 
of  any  of  them.  Rut  to  me,  the  return 
of  the  220  Swift  is  really  a dream 
come  true. 


A few  days  ago,  Mr.  Anthony  Simonton  shot  an  Eagle  on  his  premises 
in  Allegheny  township,  measuring  7 feet  4 inches  from  the  tip  of  one 
wing  to  the  tip  of  the  other.  We  have  heen  presented  with  one  of  its 
talons,  which  measures  3 inches  in  length,  and  a feather  from  one  of  its 
wings,  21  inches  in  length.  ( Hollidaysburg  Register  & Blair  County 
Inquirer,  Nov.  4,  1846) 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

EDWARD  T.  DURKIN  Comptroiler 

Division  of  Administration 

DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E.  GEESAMAN  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Moiski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Daiias  18612. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
iand.  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION — C.  J.  Williams,  Acting  Superintendent, 
R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 
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Woodcock  are  migratory  birds.  They  spend  their  winters  in 
the  South,  primarily  Louisiana,  but  return  early  to  their  birth- 
place. Pennsylvania  natives  start  appearing  here  in  late  Feb- 
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"singing  ground" — so  called  because  of  the  male’s  plaintive 
peent-pecnt-peent  during  his  activities.  This  is  the  scene  de- 
picted on  this  month’s  cover. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


A Matter  of  Ethics 


Maybe  TM  old-fashioned,  but  I believe  there’s  a difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  a difference  that  doesn’t  depend  on  laws,  regulations, 
or  observation  by  an  officer  of  any  kind.  I suppose  my  feelings  are  based 
on  personal  experience,  and  I don’t  like  subjecting  readers  to  that,  but  maybe 
it  can  be  excused  here  for  it  seems  pertinent. 

When  I was  a boy,  my  parents  somehow  convinced  me  some  things  were 
right  and  others  were  wrong— they  told  me  which  was  which  until  I started 
to  show  a little  sense  on  my  own— and  they  impressed  on  me  that  I was  re- 
sponsible for  deciding  between  the  two.  Once  or  twice  my  dad  did  the 
impressing  with  his  razor  strop.  I learned  it  didn’t  matter  whether  any- 
one in  authority  was  present  or  not  when  I was  tempted  to  break  some  rule; 
I was  expected  to  olaey  it  because  that  was  the  correct  thing  to  do,  not 
because  I’d  be  punished  if  I were  caught  breaking  it.  Back  then,  being  guilty 
of  some  violation  didn’t  depend  on  being  apprehended;  the  fact  that  I’d  done 
wrong  was  enough  to  convict  me  in  my  own  mind  at  least.  In  effect,  my 
parents  sort  of  created  a conscience  within  me.  This  is  not  meant  to  suggest 
I never  broke  any  rules.  I’m  as  human  as  the  next  guy  and  haven’t  always 
been  able  to  overcome  temptation.  But  when  I did  foul  up,  I knew  I was 
doing  wrong,  I felt  guilty  about  it,  and  perhaps  that  made  it  a little  easier 
to  make  the  correct  decision  the  next  time  I had  to  choose  between  two 
actions. 

Nowadays,  it  seems  to  me,  the  general  attitude  is  that  anything  is  okay  if 
you  don’t  get  caught,  that  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in  any  situa- 
tion if  someone  of  authority  doesn’t  catch  you  at  it,  even  that  the  individual 
isn’t  responsible  for  his  own  actions.  I don’t  buy  this  and  I bring  it  up  here 
because  one  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  hunting  today  is  the  bad  image 
being  created  for  the  sport  by  some  participants  who  apparently  have  these 
attitudes.  Non-hunters  judge  all  of  us  by  what  they  see  or  hear,  and  anti- 
hunters recall  and  publicize  only  those  things  which  make  hunters  look 
bad.  When  they  see  a hunter  break  a law  or  act  in  any  manner  which  is 
even  slightly  questionable,  they  jump  aU  over  everyone.  We  can’t  afford 
that. 

Since  hunting  is  usually  done  alone  or  with  only  a few  friends,  and  is 
almost  impossible  to  directly  supervise,  it  becomes  necessary  for  each  of  us 
to  be  his  own  policeman.  We  have  to  start  making  the  right  decisions  more 
often  than  we  currently  do,  not  just  when  we  feel  someone  is  watching  but 
when  we  simply  know  we  should.  It’s  a matter  of  ethics.  If  we  don’t  accept 
personal  responsibility  for  our  actions,  and  have  enough  sense  to  choose 
properly  between  right  and  wrong  even  when  no  Game  Protector  is  breathing 
down  our  necks,  hunting  as  we  know  it  is  going  to  vanish.  If  it  does,  it’s  our 
own  fault— yours  and  mine— Bob  Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 


As  Long  as  I Live,  I’ll  Remember  Those  Long-Ago  Days 
When  Dad  Would  Call  . . . 


“C’mon,  /r./” 

By  C.  L.  Strouphar 


ON  SEPTEMBER  7,  1963,  my 
father  died  at  the  age  of  63. 1 am 
an  only  son  and  was  very  close  to  my 
dad,  and  I went  into  a state  of  shock 
and  disbelief.  A few  days  after  the 
funeral  I went  to  the  top  of  a hill  on 
a tract  of  our  land  and  while  looking 
around  at  the  mountain  scenery, 
which  included  some  of  Dad’s  favor- 
ite hunting  and  trapping  areas,  I 
started  to  have  flashbacks  in  my  mind 
of  days  long  gone.  I had  always  en- 
joyed the  hunting,  trapping,  and 
shooting  we’d  done  together,  but  at 
this  moment  I could  only  think  of  the 
trapping  and  the  times  he  would  call, 
“C’mon,  Jr.,”  and  how  my  heart  would 
jump  for  joy,  knowing  the  call  meant 
something  was  in  the  trap  and  he 
wanted  me  to  see  it  or  help  to  hunt 
for  it.  Later  in  my  life  this  call 
meant  other  things,  but  as  a young 
boy  it  was  part  of  the  trapping  story. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of 
those  days.  . . . 

WE  DROVE  IN  to  the  old  CCC 
shack  on  State  Game  Land  80 
in  Monroe  Valley.  The  building  'was 
falling  apart  from  old  age  and  neglect, 
but  it  was  sturdy  enough  to  ofiFer 
shelter  from  the  weather.  It  was  used 
as  a storage  shed  for  Game  Commis- 
sion equipment  when  work  was  being 
performed  on  Game  Lands.  The  air 
was  crisp  as  we  stepped  from  the  car 
and  it  felt  like  snow  might  be  on  the 
way. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  buck 
season  of  1938,  a day  I greeted  with 
mixed  emotions.  I knew  that  today 
my  father  would  close  all  his  traps 
until  the  deer  season  ended,  and  I 
would  not  be  able  to  go  hunting  with 
him  because  I was  still  too  young. 


But  at  least  I was  here  with  him  now, 
and  we  would  soon  begin  the  long 
walk  that  would  take  us  over  a large 
section  of  valley  that  was  prime  trap- 
ping area. 

My  father  sat  on  the  running  board 
and  changed  from  shoes  to  knee-high 
boots.  I thought  back  on  the  year 
before  and  how  proud  he  was  when 
he  swapped  his  catch  to  Sears-Roe- 
buck  in  exchange  for  the  installation 
of  a kitchen  sink  and  an  upstairs  bath- 
room. In  a time  of  little  work  and 
hard  times,  96  muskrats,  19  red  fox, 
11  gray  fox  and  an  assortment  of 
other  furs  had  made  my  mother,  my 
dad,  and  myself  quite  happy.  Now 
here  we  were  on  another  year  and 
about  four  weeks  into  the  trapping 
season.  The  catch  was  fair  up  till 
now,  but  I knew  it  would  be  better 
after  the  deer  season. 

I helped  Dad  put  on  his  pack  bas- 
ket, and  we  started  up  the  valley  road 
toward  the  first  set.  As  we  left  the  car 
two  gray  squirrels  scampered  up  a 
large  white  pine  that  gave  them  cover 
and  perhaps  had  enabled  them  to  es- 
cape predators  or  hunters  on  other 
occasions. 

Productive  Stop 

Our  first  stop,  a water  set,  was  one 
of  the  most  productive  of  the  line. 
My  father  was  very  careful  in  making 
his  sets;  I was  never  allowed  to  come 
too  close  so  that  I would  not  leave 
any  scent  in  the  area.  He  himself 
would  follow  the  little  springs  from 
below  and  walk  up  to  the  source, 
where  he  would  make  the  set.  That 
way  he  would  leave  no  scent  on  the 
bank. 

All  Dad’s  traps  had  grapples  on 
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them  and  none  were  staked  fast. 
When  the  set  was  completed,  he 
would  stick  a branch  upright  in  the 
muck  and  through  the  grapple,  so  he 
could  see  from  a distance  if  the  set 
was  disturbed.  Sets  were  usually 
baited  every  other  visit,  unless  they 
had  been  disturbed. 

However,  today  I knew  he  would 
go  up  to  all  the  traps  to  close  them  for 
deer  season. 

The  first  set  was  undisturbed,  and 
I kept  walking  along  the  valley  road 
toward  the  next  one,  a dirthole  set 
on  top  of  a large  anthill.  Before  I got 
to  it  I saw  a movement  in  the  brush 
to  the  left  of  the  hill.  A gray  fox  was 
trying  to  shake  oE  the  trap,  but  the 
grapple  had  caught  on  some  spice- 
bush.  I could  hardly  wait  for  Dad  to 
catch  up  so  I could  tell  him  of  his 
luck.  In  a few  minutes  he  arrived, 
and  I told  him  how  I had  seen  the 
fox  before  I got  to  the  set.  After  he 
killed  the  fox,  he  took  the  trap  and 
hid  it  in  some  leaves  at  the  edge  of  a 
spring.  After  deer  season  he  would 
reset  it. 

The  trapline  was  laid  out  so  we 


ALL  DAD’S  traps  had  grapples  on  them 
and  none  were  staked  fast.  When  the 
set  was  completed,  he  would  stick  a 
branch  through  the  grapple. 


could  follow  the  valley  road  from  its 
start  to  where  the  old  fire  line  cut 
south  up  the  side  of  Little  Mountain. 
Near  the  top  it  turned  east  and 
crossed  the  old  National  Transit  pipe- 
line. At  the  junction  of  the  stone 
quarry  road  and  the  fire  line,  we 
would  turn  north  and  come  back  on 
the  valley  road  at  a point  just  east  of 
the  CCC  shack.  Even  if  the  traps 
were  empty  or  my  father  did  not  have 
to  do  much  rebaiting,  it  was  still  a 
three  or  four  hour  walk. 

All  the  sets  were  close  enough  to 
the  road  or  the  fire  line  that  we  could 
see  them  while  we  were  walking.  Al- 
though they  were  easy  for  us  to  see, 
they  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
others.  Water  sets  were  100  to  300 
yards  apart,  and  in  between  them  was 
a figure-four  deadfall  or  a dirthole  set 
on  an  anthill. 

After  we  left  the  valley  road  and 
started  up  the  mountain,  there  were 
no  more  springs  for  water  sets.  So 
on  the  mountain  all  the  sets  were  of 
the  dirthole  variety.  Old  charcoal 
beds  made  ideal  areas.  Early  each 
fall  my  father  would  stash  lard  cans 
filled  with  dry  ground  along  the  way, 
so  that  when  freezing  weather  came 
he  would  still  be  able  to  make  sets. 
All  water  sets  were  prepared  before 
Labor  Day. 

When  snows  came,  my  father  would 
use  all  kinds  of  tricks  to  prevent  other 
trappers  from  following  him  to  the 
sets.  The  traps  themselves  were  al- 
ways prepared  before  Labor  Day.  My 
father  would  boil  the  traps  in  logwood 
chips  and  wax  all  those  to  be  used 
in  water  sets.  I helped  him  do  all 
these  things  with  a rising  feeling  of 
expectation,  as  I knew  the  time  was 
coming  when  he  would  take  me  along 
trapping  again. 

With  one  gray  fox  in  the  basket,  we 
started  on.  A dirthole  and  a deadfall 
set  had  not  been  disturbed,  nor  had 
the  second  water  set.  As  Dad  was 
caching  the  traps,  I walked  to  where 
I could  see  the  next  set.  It  was  in  a 
ridge  of  large  rocks  that  covered 
about  half  an  acre.  The  deadfall  was 
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near  the  edge,  and  when  it  was  set 
the  rock  was  at  an  angle  so  that  you 
could  see  if  it  was  intact  from  a dis- 
tance. 

When  I saw  that  the  rock  had  fall- 
en, my  heart  leaped.  I waited  impa- 
tiently for  Dad  to  arrive  and  check 
it  out,  as  I knew  he  would  not  want 
me  to  get  too  close.  When  he  came 
I tried  to  act  unexcited,  but  I could 
not  conceal  my  emotions.  When  he 
was  close  I shouted  that  something 
was  in  the  deadfall.  It  was  a weasel 
and  had  been  killed  instantly.  I re- 
member the  weasel’s  smell;  at  first 
it  stunk,  but  as  the  trapping  years 
passed,  all  the  scents  became  common 
and  less  oflfensive  to  my  nose. 

The  old  hunting  coat  that  served  as 
Dad’s  trapping  coat  probably  would 
have  scared  a skunk,  for  it  carried 
all  his  lures.  When  we  got  home,  he 
would  hang  it  up  in  the  stable  and 
wash  before  coming  indoors,  but 
during  trapping  season  the  scent  could 
still  be  smelled  in  the  house.  I think 
my  mother  put  up  with  it  only  be- 
cause she  knew  how  much  Dad  en- 
joyed trapping,  and  that  the  money 
he  got  from  his  furs  was  a real  help. 

Old  Pipeline  Right-of-Way 

I could  hardly  wait  as  we  now 
approached  the  old  pipehne  right-of- 
way.  Usually  we  had  good  luck  in 
the  water  set  just  beyond  the  fine  in 
a large  spring.  I stayed  on  the  road 
as  Dad  walked  in  the  spring.  I saw 
him  looking  around  and  I knew  that 
something  was  up.  He  looked  over 
toward  me  and  in  a voice  just  barely 
audible  said  the  words  I was  always 
eager  to  hear,  “C’mon  over,  Jr.,  the 
trap  is  missing.” 

We  began  to  look  for  sign  of  what- 
ever was  in  the  trap,  separating  and 
walking  clockwise  around  the  set. 
Sometimes  we  would  find  sign  within 
a few  steps,  and  other  times  it  could 
be  as  far  as  fifty  yards  away,  or  more. 
This  time  Dad  found  it,  and  he  called 
to  me  that  it  was  a big  raccoon. 

When  I got  over  to  him,  he  had 
already  killed  it  and  was  taking  it 


IN  A TIME  of  little  work  and  hard  times, 
an  assortment  of  furs  had  made  my 
mother,  my  dad,  and  myself  quite  happy. 


out  of  the  trap.  It  must  have  weighed 
at  least  fifteen  pounds,  so  Dad  de- 
cided to  skin  the  coon  and  the  fox 
as  well  to  lighten  the  load.  I held  the 
legs  as  he  skillfully  peeled  the  hide 
from  the  carcass.  After  skinning  the 
fox,  he  cut  open  the  underside,  re- 
moved the  bladder,  and  then  poured 
its  contents  into  a small  bottle  in  his 
coat.  This  he  would  mix  with  musk- 
rat glands  and  age  it  before  using  it 
as  a lure. 

He  explained  all  these  tricks  to  me 
and  swore  me  to  secrecy  about  it.  I 
felt  proud,  because  I knew  that  many 
man  had  asked  Dad  about  his  trap- 
ping secrets,  and  he  always  politely 
refused  to  tell  them.  Now  he  was  tell- 
ing me  so  that  I would  be  able  to 
carry  on  in  his  footsteps,  as  he  put  it. 
Later  on,  he  changed  his  attitude  and 
helped  other  trappers  with  his  knowl- 
edge. 

Just  as  we  left  the  spring  area  to 
return  to  the  valley  road,  two  deer 
ran  away  from  us.  How  long  they  had 
been  watching  us  we  did  not  know. 
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We  were  always  able  to  get  close  to 
deer  when  we  were  on  the  trap  line. 
Dad  said  this  was  because  all  the 
scent  on  his  old  coat  drowned  out  any 
human  odor.  The  trap  line  was  empty 
the  rest  of  the  way  up  the  valley  road. 

We  turned  south  on  the  big  fire  fine. 
There  was  a chopping  on  the  left 
that  had  been  cut  over  about  three 
years  before.  It  contained  a lot  of 
cover,  and  we  flushed  a grouse  out 
almost  at  our  feet.  When  you  are 
hunting  them,  you  never  get  a shot 
as  easy  as  that  would  have  been.  I 
don’t  know  if  I will  ever  make  a 
grouse  hunter,  as  they  scare  me  too 
much  when  they  flush. 

Charcoal  Hearth 

The  old  fire  fine  trail  got  pretty 
steep  before  we  turned  west  on  the 
SGL  boundary  line.  We  had  no  traps 
to  check  until  we  reached  a charcoal 
hearth  just  a few  feet  from  the  line. 
I was  always  anxious  to  get  to  these 
areas,  as  they  almost  always  had 
tracks  or  buck  rubs.  I would  imagine 
that  the  rubs  were  made  by  a big 
buck  that  would  be  mine  when  I was 
old  enough  to  go  hunting. 

When  we  got  to  the  second  set, 
we  saw  that  something  had  been  in 
the  trap  and  had  got  out.  The  earth 
was  pulled  together  in  a small  mound 
around  a little  sapling  that  had  caught 
the  grapple.  Indications  were  that  a 
fox  had  been  pinched  and  was  able 
to  pull  his  foot  free  from  the  jaws. 
Dad  explained  that  he  had  probably 
set  the  trap  too  hard  and  that  the  fox 
had  time  to  lift  his  foot  before  the 
jaws  snapped  shut.  He  had  probably 
been  caught  by  the  toenails  only.  This 
fox  would  be  harder  to  catch  in  the 
same  type  set,  and  he  would  be  afraid 
of  anything  that  reminded  him  of  this 
set.  Later  on.  Dad  taught  me  various 
methods  that  he  used  to  take  these 
educated  foxes. 


The  next  charcoal  hearth  set  had 
caught  a very  large  red  fox.  He  had 
dark  red  fur,  and  Dad  remarked  that 
his  pelt  would  be  worth  at  least  two 
dollars  more  than  the  fighter  colored 
ones.  Dad  killed  the  fox  and  put  him 
in  the  pack  basket  to  be  carried  home 
for  skinning.  We  crossed  the  pipe 
fine  and  began  the  last  leg  of  the 
trapline.  The  next  three  traps  were 
empty,  and  Dad  closed  them  and 
cached  them  in  a large  hemlock. 
While  he  was  hanging  the  traps  in 
the  tree,  I saw  two  more  deer. 

The  next  set  was  a water  set  in  a 
large  spring  in  a grove  of  hemlocks. 
Even  on  a bright  day,  it  always 
seemed  nearly  dark  inside  the  grove. 

The  set  was  empty  and  I was  disap- 
pointed; this  was  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ducing sets  on  the  fine.  A figure-four 
deadfall  had  a number  two  skunk  in 
it.  The  skunk  had  died  so  quickly 
that  it  didn’t  have  time  to  spray  its 
scent.  We  crossed  the  creek  the  sec- 
ond time  and  I knew  there  was  only 
one  set  left  between  us  and  the  car. 
But  it,  too,  was  empty. 

My  young  legs  were  tired  from  the 
long  walk  and  the  load  I was  carrying, 
and  I marveled  at  Dad,  who  seemed 
tireless.  On  the  way  home  I felt  sad, 
since  I would  not  get  to  take  this 
trip  for  two  weeks,  which  back  then 
seemed  like  an  eternity. 

In  remembering  this  and  other  ex- 
periences, I now  realize  that  this  was 
a moulding  process  for  my  life  to 
come.  Although  some  people  think 
trapping  and  hunting  are  cruel  and 
unnecessary,  I think  they  taught  me 
sportsmanship,  stability  and  peace  of 
mind,  and  an  awareness  of  nature 
and  God.  I thank  the  Lord  that  I had 
a father  with  whom  I could  do  these 
things,  and  pray  that  I will  be  able 
to  pass  on  to  my  son  the  same  heri- 
tage. 


Safety  First 

As  of  July,  1973,  almost  7,500,000  students  had  been  trained  in  hunter 
safety  programs  in  the  United  States. 
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Residents  of  the  Keystone  State  Can  Take  Pride  in  the 
Fact  that  the  Author  of  “Under  the  Sea-Wind,” 

“The  Sea  Around  Us,”  “The  Edge  of  the  Sea,”  and  “Silent  Spring” 

Was  a Native  of  Pennsylvania.  Here,  on  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  Her  Death,  is  . . • 

A Tribute  to  Rachel  Carson 

By  John  D.  Juriga 

Illustration  of  Miss  Carson  by  David  Swartzbeck 


Few  authors  have  had  the  abil- 
ity to  combine  dry  scientific  facts 
and  poetic  grace  in  a best-selling 
book,  and  even  fewer  people  have 
caused  an  international  controversy 
with  the  publication  of  one  of  their 
works.  Rachel  Carson,  a little-known 
biologist  twenty-two  years  ago,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  these  fortunate  people 
who  overcame  these  two  hterary 
rarities  and  has  gained  an  honored 
position  among  American  writers  to- 
day. 

Rachel  Louise  Carson  was  bom  in 
Springdale,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  27, 
1907,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Warden 
Carson  and  the  former  Maria  Mc- 
Lean. The  youngest  of  her  family, 
she  led  a rather  lonely  childhood  and 
entertained  herself  by  reading,  espe- 
cially about  the  ocean,  and  by  accom- 
panying her  mother,  an  ardent  nature- 
lover,  on  long  walks  through  the 
woods  around  their  house.  It  was 
here  that  she  developed  a deep  inter- 
est and  respect  for  all  forms  of  life. 
At  age  ten  Rachel  began  to  contribute 
short  items  to  St.  Nicholas,  a popular 
children’s  magazine,  and  a year  later 
she  sold  her  first  essay  to  them,  the 
pay  being  one  cent  per  word.  From 
that  time  on  she  dreamed  of  becoming 
a writer;  and  after  her  graduation 
from  Parnassus  High  School  in  1925 
she  enrolled  at  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women  (now  Chatham  Col- 
lege) in  Pittsburgh,  where  she 
planned  to  specialize  in  English  com- 
position. 

During  her  sophomore  year  Rachel 


RACHEL  CARSON,  a Pennsylvanian  who 
changed  world  thinking  on  ecological  is- 
sues with  her  now-famous  book,  “Silent 
Spring.” 

became  so  fascinated  by  a required 
biology  course  that  she  decided  to 
change  her  major.  By  cramming  in  all 
the  courses  needed  for  a biology 
major,  she  graduated  with  an  A.B. 
degree  in  zoology  ( magna  cum  laude ) 
in  1929.  While  she  continued  her 
graduate  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore  where  she 
received  her  master’s  degree  in 
1932,  she  taught  for  several  se- 
mesters at  Johns  Hopkins  and  at 
the  University  of  Maryland;  Rachel 
also  did  post-graduate  work  at 
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the  Woods  Hole  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  in  Massachusetts.  Job  op- 
* portunities  were  rare  during  the  De- 
pression, so  Rachel  accepted  a posi- 
tion with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  in  1936  as  an  aquatic  bi- 
ologist. 

One  year  later  she  was  asked  to 
write  a conclusion  for  a series  of  radio 
broadcasts  on  marine  life.  To 
Rachel’s  dismay,  her  director  found 
the  script  too  literary  to  be  used  in 
the  radio  program,  but  he  suggested 
that  she  send  the  essay  to  The  At- 
lantic Monthly,  a magazine  which  still 
publishes  only  high-caliber  material. 
The  article,  entitled  “Undersea,”  was 
accepted  and  printed  in  the  Septem- 
ber, 1937,  issue  of  Atlantic.  “Under- 
sea” was  praised  by  many  influential 
writers  and  scientists  who  urged 
Rachel  to  write  a book  based  on  the 
essay.  This  she  did  by  researching 
and  writing  at  night  after  she  returned 
home  from  the  Bureau.  She  finished 
the  final  chapters  early  in  1941  and 
Under  the  Sea-Wind  was  published 
by  Oxford  University  Press  later  that 
year.  Described  as  “A  Naturalist’s 
Picture  of  Ocean  Life,”  the  book  de- 
picted the  hfe  patterns  of  certain 
marine  creatures.  These  stories 
showed  how  the  cycles  and  habits  of 
plants  and  animals  intermeshed  in  an 
oceanic  web  of  life.  Under  the  Sea- 
Wind  impressed  the  literary  critics, 
but  a week  after  its  publication  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  book  was  all  but  forgotten  during 
the  confusion  of  World  War  II.  How- 
ever, Rachel  and  scientist  William 
Beebe  later  included  two  chapters  on 
eels  from  Under  the  Sea-Wind  in 
Beebe’s  The  Book  of  Naturalists,  An- 
thology of  the  Best  Natural  History, 
published  in  1944. 

Rachel’s  discouragement  over  the 
meager  success  of  her  first  book  was 
brightened  by  a promotion  to  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
publications.  During  the  war  the  gov- 
ernment had  allocated  funds  to  ex- 
plore the  secrets  of  the  seas,  and  great 


advances  were  being  made  in  ocean- 
ography. Rachel  collected  the  data 
from  these  explorations  in  the  hopes 
of  writing  a book  which  would  pre- 
sent the  origin,  history,  chemistry  and 
physics  of  the  oceans  in  a form  under- 
standable to  the  laity.  Several  chap- 
ters of  the  book  were  submitted  for 
sale  to  various  magazines  in  1950,  and 
one  chapter  entitled  “Birth  of  an  Is- 
land” was  published  in  the  December 
issue  of  Yale  Review  and  won  the 
George  Westinghouse  Science  Writing 
Award. 

A series  called  “Profiles  of  the  Sea” 
was  printed  in  The  New  Yorker  in 
June,  1951.  On  July  2 The  Sea  Around 
Us  was  officially  published.  It  was  a 
tremendous  success,  and  Rachel  Car- 
son  quickly  gained  an  international 
reputation  as  a distinguished  author- 
ess with  a unique  poetic  style.  Many 
honors  were  bestowed  upon  her,  but 
perhaps  the  greatest  honor  was  that 
her  book  remained  on  the  best-seller 
list  for  eighty-six  weeks  and  won  the 
1951  National  Book  Award  for  Non- 
fiction. It  was  also  translated  into 
thirty  foreign  languages,  condensed 
in  the  December,  1951,  issue  of 
Readers  Digest  and  chosen  as  an 
alternate  selection  by  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  praise  came 
an  added  thrill.  Under  the  Sea-Wind 
was  re-issued  in  1952,  and  so  Rachel 
had  two  books  on  the  best-seller  list 
at  the  same  time— something  which 
The  New  York  Times  referred  to  as  “a 
publishing  phenomenon  as  rare  as  a 
total  solar  eclipse.” 

Royalties  from  The  Sea  Around  Us 
made  Rachel  financially  independent, 
so  she  resigned  from  her  government 
job  in  1952  to  devote  more  time  to 
writing.  After  vacating  her  position 


John  D.  Juriga,  of  Greenville, 
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she  received  the  Department  of 
the  Interior’s  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  Her  first  luxury  as  a celebrity 
was  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  land 
and  the  building  of  a summer  cottage 
on  the  Maine  coast  at  Southport;  it 
was  here  that  she  did  most  of  her 
writing  for  her  last  two  books.  The 
Edge  of  the  Sea  and  Silent  Spring. 
She  also  bought  an  expensive  binocu- 
lar microscope  to  aid  in  her  research, 
and  she  was  awarded  a Guggenheim 
Fellowship  to  continue  work  in  marine 
biology.  Rachel’s  expeditions  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  proved  she  was  not 
an  armchair  naturalist.  Her  curiosity 
and  enthusiasm  regarding  the  sea 
were  boundless,  and  no  amount  of 
rigor  or  strain  could  dampen  her  deep 
love  of  the  ocean,  whether  she  was 
researching  aboard  a reconditioned 
fishing  trawler  or  investigating  the 
ocean  floor  with  now-antiquated  div- 
ing equipment. 

“The  Edge  of  the  Sea" 

The  editors  of  Houghton  Mifilin 
pubhshers  asked  Rachel  to  write  a bi- 
ological book  on  shore  flora  and  fauna, 
a work  that  would  complement  The 
Sea  Around  Us,  which  deals  essential- 
ly with  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
oceans.  The  original  idea  for  the 
hook  was  one  of  a field-guide  ap- 
proach, but  Rachel  decided  to  weave 
an  ecological  theme  into  her  work.  In 
her  own  words,  the  purpose  of  the 
book  was  to  make  people  appreciate 
that  the  beach  is  “more  than  a place 
to  get  sunburned.”  The  book  is  un- 
equaled in  its  presentation  of  unique 
seashore  life  forms  and  their  inter- 
relationships. Her  research  took  her 
along  the  Atlantic  coastline  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  She  did  most  of  her 
research  by  studying  live  specimens 
which  she  would  collect,  observe,  and 
conscientiously  return  to  the  sea.  She 
took  a great  deal  of  time  to  write  the 
book  and  to  smooth  off  the  rough 
places,  but  it  was  finally  finished  and 
published  in  1955.  Entitied  The  Edge 
of  the  Sea,  the  book  divided  the  At- 


FOUR  BOOKS  that  impressed  readers  as 
well  as  literary  critics.  Three  of  these 
works  deal  with  the  sea,  a favorite  sub- 
ject with  Miss  Carson. 

lantic  coast  into  three  main  zones: 
rock,  sand  and  coral,  and  gracefully 
expounded  on  the  different  organisms 
supported  by  each  habitat.  The  Edge 
of  the  Sea  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  narratives  of  seashore 
ecology  ever  written. 

Rachel  wrote  an  article  for  the  mag- 
azine Womens  Home  Companion  in 
1955,  entitled  “Help  Your  Child  to 
Wonder.”  The  piece  was  based  on 
the  outdoor  adventures  with  her 
great-nephew  Roger.  ( After  her  death 
the  article  was  reprinted  into  a 
charming  book  entitled  A Sense  of 
Wonder.)  Rachel  never  married  but 
she  did  adopt  Roger  when  his  mother 
died  in  1957. 

Rachel  always  looked  toward  the 
future  and  had  two  ideas  for  pros- 
pective books  before  she  had  even 
finished  writing  The  Edge  of  the  Sea 
—one  was  to  be  based  on  the  article 
for  Womens  Home  Companion  and 
the  other  was  to  deal  with  the  ecology 
of  man.  Neither  was  written  beeause 
in  1958  she  received  a letter  that 
changed  her  plans  completely. 
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RACHEL  CARSON’S  birthplace  in  Springdale,  Pa.  The  house,  built  in  1840, 
is  located  on  Marion  Avenue. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Huckins  of 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  converted  a 
few  acres  of  woodland  behind  their 
house  into  a wildlife  sanctuary.  Dur- 
ing an  attempt  to  control  mosquitoes 
the  state  sent  spray  planes  loaded  with 
DDT  over  the  marshy  areas  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Barnstable  eounties,  and 
the  planes  criss-crossed  the  Huckins’ 
refuge.  The  poison  killed  many  birds, 
and  Mrs.  Huckins  angrily  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Boston  Herald  to  tell  of 
the  disaster.  She  also  sent  a eopy  of 
the  letter  to  Rachel  Carson,  who  was 
shocked  at  the  carelessness  with 
which  these  dangerous  poisons  were 
being  used.  Rachel  had  remained 
skeptical  of  all  the  benefits  credited 
to  such  persistent  toxic  chemicals  as 
DDT;  she  had  queried  a national 
magazine  13  years  earlier  about  writ- 
ing an  article  that  would  inform  its 
readers  of  such  possible  dangers  as 
the  misfortune  which  occurred  to  the 
Huckins’,  but  her  suggestion  was 
turned  down. 

Meanwhile,  data  was  slowly  being 
released  supporting  the  idea  that  pes- 
ticides do  more  harm  than  good. 


Rachel  knew  this  information  was 
critically  important  and  felt  obligated 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public,  but  she  and  her 
family  had  been  beset  by  a number  of 
illnesses  and  Rachel  felt  she  lacked 
the  stamina  to  undertake  such  a large 
seale  work.  She  began  to  research 
and  tried  to  find  someone  else  who 
would  continue  her  work  to  comple- 
tion, but  as  she  studied  the  problem 
in  deeper  detail,  she  reahzed  she 
would  have  to  write  the  book  herself. 
Knowing  she  would  be  seoffed  at  and 
attacked  by  spokesmen  for  the  $330 
million  pesticide  industry,  Rachel 
courageously  signed  a contract  with 
Houghton  Mifflin  in  1958  for  a book 
about  the  negative  aspeets  of  chemical 
control. 

The  immense  amount  of  research 
material  seemed  endless;  nevertheless, 
Rachel  hoped  to  finish  the  book  with- 
in two  years.  However,  the  next  few 
years  brought  added  siekness  and 
tragedy.  In  1959  Maria  Carson, 
Rachel’s  mother,  died  at  age  eighty- 
nine,  and  her  death  was  a severe  blow 
to  Rachel  as  they  had  remained  elose 
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companions  from  Rachel’s  childhood 
days  in  Springdale.  To  complicate 
matters,  in  the  following  year  doctors 
discovered  that  a tumor  removed 
from  Rachel’s  breast  earher  that 
spring  had  been  malignant  and  may 
have  possibly  metastasized;  so  her 
writing  was  hindered  further  by  regu- 
lar trips  to  the  Cleveland  Clinic  for 
cancer  treatment. 

Within  time  the  book  began  to  take 
on  shape  and  was  still  undergoing 
revision  early  in  1962,  the  year  of  pub- 
lication. Silent  Spring  was  selected 
as  the  title  since  it  symbolized  a world 
quieted  by  pesticide  hazards.  This 
book  attempted  to  show  the  conse- 
quences of  men’s  interference  with 
the  balance  of  nature  by  over-zealous 
apphcation  of  chemicals  designed  to 
kill  plant  and  animal  pests.  These 
toxic  substances  eventually  pollute  the 
environment  and  ultimately  threaten 
to  poison  man  himself.  Rachel  called 
for  more  research  into  the  possibilities 
of  biological  controls  which  do  not 
require  using  toxic  chemicals,  and  she 
attacked  persistent  pesticides  such  as 
DDT,  endrin,  and  dieldrin  which  do 
not  easily  break  down  in  nature  and 
remain  toxic  for  years.  In  Silent 
Spring  Miss  Carson  said:  “These 

sprays,  dusts,  and  aerosols  are  now 
applied  universally  to  farms,  gardens, 
forests,  and  homes  — non-selective 
chemicals  that  have  the  power  to  kill 
every  insect,  the  ‘good’  and  the  ‘bad,’ 
to  still  the  song  of  birds  and  the  leap- 
ing of  fish  in  the  streams,  to  coat  the 
leaves  with  a deadly  film,  and  to 
linger  on  in  soil— all  this  though  the 
intended  target  may  be  only  a few 
weeds  or  insects.  Can  anyone  believe 
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it  is  possible  to  lay  down  such  a bar- 
rage of  poisons  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  making  it  unfit  for  all 
life?  They  should  not  be  called  ‘in- 
secticides’ but  ‘biocides.’  ” 

The  New  Yorker  printed  about  a 
third  of  the  text  of  Silent  Spring  in 
three  weekly  installments  beginning 
June  16,  1962,  and  the  first  issue  had 
hardly  been  distributed  when  the 
chemical  industry  started  its  counter- 
attack. The  debate  that  arose  caused 
The  New  York  Times  to  write  on  July 
22  that  “Silent  Spring  is  Now  Noisy 
Summer.”  The  counterattacks  began 
with  the  serialization  of  Silent  Spring 
in  The  New  Yorker  and  continued  in 
full  force  on  September  27,  the  official 
publication  date  of  the  complete  text 
of  the  book. 

Painstaking  Research 

Rachel  Carson  professionally  went 
to  painstaking  attempts  in  researching 
Silent  Spring,  and  the  material  was  so 
carefully  assimilated  that  no  one  could 
tear  the  book  down  completely.  Her 
final  tally  of  bibliographical  sources 
alone  covers  over  fifty  pages.  Many 
people  denounced  Silent  Spring  by 
saying  it  gave  an  incomplete  picture; 
others  erroneously  believed  that 
Rachel  was  campaigning  for  the  abo- 
Htion  of  chemical  control.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  she  said  in  her  book:  “It  is 
not  my  contention  that  chemical 
pesticides  never  be  used.  I do  con- 
tend that  we  have  put  poisonous 
and  biologically  potent  chemicals 
indiscriminately  into  the  hands  of 
persons  largely  or  wholly  ignorant 
of  their  potentials  for  harm.”  Time 
magazine  said  on  September  28, 
1962,  that  Silent  Spring  was  an 
“emotional  and  inaccurate  outburst,” 
and  Chemical  ir  Engineering  News 
said  on  October  1 that  the  book 
“should  be  ignored.”  Many  critics 
called  Rachel  an  alarmist  and  a mystic 
who  worshipped  the  balance  of  na- 
ture, and  others  questioned  her  credi- 
bility as  a biologist.  The  Monsanto 
Company,  a large  manufacturer  of 
chemicals,  parodized  Rachel’s  poetic 
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literary  style  in  an  article  entitled 
“The  Desolate  Year,”  which  depicted 
a world  taken  over  by  insects  in  the 
absence  of  chemical  control. 

As  the  pesticide  debate  increased  in 
feverish  proportions,  public  support 
shifted  to  Rachel  Carson’s  side,  and 
the  praise  of  her  book  surpassed  the 
brickbats  being  hurled  at  her  and  her 
ideas.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  William  O.  Douglas, 
called  Silent  Spring  “the  most  im- 
portant chronicle  of  this  century  for 
the  human  race.”  Many  people  began 
to  heed  Rachel’s  prophetic  warning 
and  reconsidered  their  spraying. 

Silent  Spring  influenced  Capitol 
Hill,  prompting  the  reform  of  pro- 
cedures concerning  pesticide  use  and 
manufacture.  Paragraphs  of  the  book 
were  incorporated  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  during  various  hearings. 
At  the  close  of  a press  conference  on 
August  29,  1962,  a reporter  asked 
President  John  Kennedy  whether  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Public  Health  Service  were  taking  a 
closer  look  into  the  dangers  of  indis- 
criminate use  of  pesticides.  The  Presi- 
dent replied,  “Yes  . . . they  [the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Public  Health  Service]  already  are.  I 
think  particularly  since  Miss  Carson’s 
book,  but  they  are  examining  the  mat- 
ter.” President  Kennedy  later  an- 
nounced that  the  Presidential  Science 
Advisory  Committee  would  review  the 
federal  pesticide  program. 

During  the  heat  of  the  debate 
hundreds  of  letters  swamped  CBS 
studios  asking  for  a television  pro- 
gram showing  both  sides  of  the  pesti- 
cide issue;  many  others  asked  that 
the  special  not  be  shown,  but  CBS 
broadcast  The  Silent  Spring  of  Rachel 
Carson  on  April  3,  1963.  The  program 
featured  Miss  Carson  and  a spokes- 
man for  the  chemical  industry.  It  re- 
vealed an  appaling  lack  of  information 
on  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  the  en- 
vironment and  on  human  health.  Com- 
menting on  the  delay  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Science  Advisory  Committee 


report,  Rachel  said:  “It  is  the  public 
that  is  being  asked  to  assume  the  risks 
that  the  insect  controllers  calculate. 
The  public  must  decide  whether  it 
wishes  to  continue  on  the  present 
road,  and  it  can  do  so  only  when  in 
full  possession  of  the  facts.  In  the 
words  of  Jean  Rostand:  ‘the  obliga- 
tion to  endure  gives  us  the  right  to 
know.’  ” 

A month  later  the  presidential  re- 
port was  released.  The  committee 
emphasized  that  ehemical  control  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
high  caliber  of  food  and  health,  but 
the  committee  cautioned  against  in- 
discriminate use  of  these  poisons.  The 
report  called  for  major  reforms  in  the 
standards  and  methods  used  by  the 
government  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  pesticide  hazards,  but  above  all 
the  report  vindicated  Rachel  Carson’s 
prophecy.  Many  of  the  critics  who 
first  condemned  Silent  Spring  lauded 
the  committee’s  statement. 

In  retrospect,  few  legislators  paid 
any  attention  to  the  environment  be- 
fore Silent  Spring  was  published;  the 
Presidential  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee had  considered  investigating 
the  hazards  of  indiscriminate  pesti- 
cide use,  but  the  study  actually  got 
underway  only  after  the  ruckus  caused 
by  Rachel’s  book.  Eric  Sevareid  com- 
mented on  the  committee’s  report  on 
a special  “CBS  Reports,”  The  Verdict 
on  the  Silent  Spring  of  Rachel  Carson 
broadcast  May  15,  1963,  and  he  said, 
“Miss  Rachel  Carson  had  two  immed- 
iate aims.  One  was  to  alert  the  public, 
the  second  to  build  a fire  under  the 
government.  She  accomplished  the 
first  aim  months  ago.  Tonight’s  report 
by  the  Presidential  Panel  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  she  also  accom- 
plished the  second.” 

Rachel  Carson  received  many  hon- 
ors for  writing  Silent  Spring,  includ- 
ing the  Audubon  Medal  from  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  Fran- 
ces Hutchinson  Medal  from  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  and  the 
Continued  on  page  46 
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CARRYING  KNIVES,  plastic  bags,  and  walking  sticks,  my  husband  Bob  and  I set  forth 
for  the  woods. 


We  Go  A-Mushrooming 

By  Helen  Smith 


That  last  Sunday  afternoon  in 
April,  the  weather  couldn’t  have 
been  better.  Sun  shining,  warm,  new 
life  springing  forth  in  the  green  grass, 
bursting  blossoms  on  cherry  and 
apple  trees,  rabbit-ear  sized  leaves 
on  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  smell  of 
rebirth  in  nature’s  turn  of  the  seasons. 
Carrying  knives,  plastic  bags,  and 
walking  sticks,  my  husband  Bob  and 
I set  forth  for  the  woods  just  behind 
our  house. 

A small  incline  made  us  stop  and 
pant  when  we  reached  the  woods. 
After  a winter  of  too  little  physical 
activity,  our  61  years  told  us  we  were 
youngsters  no  more.  Bob,  never  much 
of  a talker,  is  always  stoic  when  in 
the  woods.  He  says,  “Be  quiet,  look, 
hsten.  There  are  so  many  things  in 
these  natural  settings  to  be  seen  and 
heard.” 


His  hawk-like  eyes  and  alert  ears 
point  out  things  to  me  that  I would 
have  missed.  Many  times  he  has  tried 
in  vain  to  pinpoint  a squirrel  running 
up  a tree,  one  with  its  head  peering 
out  of  its  nest,  or  the  flash  of  a bird. 
I’m  sure  there  has  never  been  a place 
where  he  would  rather  spend  his 
leisure  time  than  in  the  woods.  He 
should  have  been  christened  Daniel 
Boone  Smith. 

I was  afraid  to  let  him  out  of  my 
sight,  for  no  one  gets  lost  easier  than 
I.  It  wasn’t  long  until  I noticed  him 
stoop,  first  here,  then  a short  distance 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  meander  a bit 
to  crouch  again.  I knew  he  had  found 
some  of  his  tasty  but  unappetizing- 
looking  delicacies.  I hadn’t  been  able 
to  spot  a one.  When  we  wander  close 
to  each  other,  occasionally  he  tells  me 
where  to  look.  Even  then  I have  to 
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search  and  scan  before  my  eyes  distin- 
guish those  mushrooms  camouflaged 
in  the  dead,  dried  leaves  surrounding 
them.  The  leaves  made  a cushion-like 
softness  to  walk  upon  and  the  perfect 
backdrop  for  a box  turtle  which 
would  have  escaped  my  unobserving 
eyes,  had  Bob  not  picked  it  up  for 
me  to  examine. 

When  I asked  how  he  knew  it  was 
a box  turtle,  he  explained  that  it  could 
withdraw  its  head,  feet,  and  tail,  and 
completely  close  its  shell.  It  had  done 
this,  so  nothing  could  be  seen  except 
its  top  shell  and  the  bottom  shell, 
which  had  a crease  across  it  which 
acted  like  a hinge  for  opening  and 
closing.  I learned  later  that  this  land 
turtle  is  slow,  clumsy  and  docile,  and 
can  live  to  be  a hundred  years  old. 

It  is  interesting  that  all  of  the  many 
varieties  of  turtles  hatch  from  eggs. 
Box  turtles  dig  their  nests  in  soft 
ground  or  the  wood  of  a rotting  log. 
What  parents  they  are!  After  laying 
their  eggs,  they  spread  dirt  over  them, 
crawl  away  and  forget  about  their 
offspring!  If  the  weather  is  not  too 
cold,  the  sun  will  hatch  the  eggs,  and 
every  little  turtle  that  survives  is  on 
his  own  from  the  day  he  emerges 
from  that  impersonal  shell.  His 
enemies  are  many— snakes,  raccoons, 
skunks  and  foxes,  to  name  a few.  I 
could  have  studied  the  box  turtle  for 
hours,  but  on  this  particular  trip  our 
objective  was  to  find  edible  mush- 
rooms. 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

“What  kind  of  bird  is  making  that 
peculiar  sound?”  I asked  Bob.  “A  pil- 
eated woodpecker,”  he  replied. 

Judging  from  the  jackhammer  noise, 
he  certainly  must  have  been  making 
the  chips  fly.  Although  he  wasn’t 
paying  hard-earned  money  for  a 
high-priced  steak,  his  persistent  effort 
would  get  him  a tasty  meal. 

Again  I asked,  “What  kind  of  bird 
is  making  that  other  sound?” 

“A  crow,”  was  Bob’s  disinterested 
answer. 

Next  I noticed  a feather  at  least  12 


inches  from  tip  to  tip.  I asked,  “Is 
this  a crow  feather?”  Now  he  was 
more  interested  and  took  it  for  a 
closer  look.  “Turkey, ’’  he  said. 

When  I looked  at  the  ground  I 
noticed  where  something  must  have 
been  scratching. 

“A  flock  of  turkeys  passed  this 
way,”  Bob  told  me. 

Then  I saw  some  tracks  in  the  soft 
earth.  “Do  you  suppose  these  are  deer 
tracks?” 

“Yes,”  was  his  laconic  reply. 

Here  and  there  I came  upon  little 
piles  of  round,  black  droppings.  “Bob, 
are  these  deer  droppings?” 

“Sure.”  Occasionally  I noticed  tiny, 
pale  pink  flowerlets  that  had  recently 
pushed  through  the  woodsy  floor.  I 
asked  if  they  were  arbutus,  and  he 
told  me  I should  know  better  than 
that,  but  that  he  really  didn’t  know 
what  they  were.  I counted  seven  tiny 
petals  on  each  flower,  which  had  very 
small  green  leaves  underneath.  When 
I stooped  to  smell  them  their  odor 
was  so  faint  that  I knew  they  could 
not  be  the  fragrant  arbutus. 

Passing  an  unusually  large  mass  of 
big  rocks,  the  thought  struck  me  that 
eons  ago  a giant  of  a giant  must  have 
thrown  a temper  tantrum  (probably 
at  his  unliberated  wife)  and  dashed 
these  rocks  around  to  give  vent  to 
his  frustrations.  Now  I stood  in  won- 
der and  admiration  at  how  such  for- 
mations came  be.  Oh,  the  contrast 
of  Nature’s  doings  in  just  such 
a small  portion  of  her  universe! 
What  inspiring,  breath-taking  emo- 
tions must  be  experienced  by 
those  who  can  visit  the  far-flung 
places,  heights,  and  depths  of  our 
planet!  Then  how  about  those  who 
have  soared  beyond  this  Mother 
Earth,  beheld  the  far  reaches  of  space, 
and  walked  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  No  small  wonder  most  of  those 
men  returned  home  with  lives  and 
thinking  so  reverently  transformed. 

My  woodland  searchings  had  led 
me  astray.  Our  intentions  were  to 
find  mushrooms.  Bob  collected  about 
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a quart  (most  men  state  their  find  by 
individual  count),  compared  to  my 
10  or  12.  On  the  way  back  to  our 
car  I noticed  several  junk  heaps,  and 
my  interest  in  old,  unusual  bottles  led 
me  to  poke  around  with  my  walking 
stick.  Bob  warned  me  to  look  out  for 
snakes,  for  this  spring  day  was  beau- 
tifully warm.  Besides,  I was  reminded, 
we  Jwd  come  in  search  of  mushrooms. 
Cautiously  1 jabbed  around,  turning 
over  rusty  pans,  broken  jars  and  con- 


tainers of  all  descriptions.  I finally 
reclaimed  the  small  fid  of  a brown 
earthenware  crock,  a blue  bottle  and 
a brown  one,  but  nothing  of  value  to 
a true  collector. 

The  mushrooms  I found  would 
never  make  a meal,  but  those  other 
experiences  during  our  walk  in  the 
woods  were  compensation  enough  for 
me.  I just  wonder  if  Bob  wall  ever 
invite  me  to  go  a-mushrooming  with 
him  again. 


The  Anti-Hunter  and  Education 

By  William  E.  Talley 

Senior  Vice-President,  Winchester  Group,  Olin  Corp. 


The  ANTI-HUNTERS  cannot  be  under- 
rated. Their  enthusiasm  burns  with  hot 
flame.  They  enlist  new  anti-hunting  advo- 
cates every  day.  Principally  these  people 
are  from  the  young  and  from  those  with- 
out association  with  hunters  or  hunting. 
Not  only  do  they  approach  their  crusade 
waving  the  bannners  of  Save  the  Animals, 
Ban  Cruelty  to  the  Animals,  but  they  also 
strongly  drag  into  the  controversy  the 
very  morality  of  hunting:  and  if  seldom 
qualified  or  factual  in  their  approach  the 
anti-hunters  are  effective  in  public  debate 
because  the  knowledge  level  of  the  general 
public  does  not  exceed  their  own. 

How  have  we,  as  hunters  and  sports- 
men, defended  our  scientifically  sound 
position?  I am  afraid  poorly.  We  have  de- 
pended upon  the  truth  that  it  is  the 
sportsmen’s  money  in  the  form  of  excise 
taxes  and  licenses  that  has  preserved  the 
habitat  that  supports  wildlife,  and  has 
enabled  it  to  survive.  These  arguments 
have  been  heard  often,  are  scientifically 
true,  but  the  opponents  have  devised 
defenses  and  avoidances  so  that  effective- 
ness of  such  points  as  a means  of  chang- 
ing public  opinion  has  declined.  You  may 
ask,  “What  action  of  a positive  nature, 
then,  remains  open  to  us?” 

The  opportunity  is  great  in  the  young 
hunter  area  where  what  is  still  called 
hunter  safety  training  will  educate  and 
qualify  almost  a million  young  people  this 
year,  to  provide  a continuing  basic  growth 
for  the  pro-hunter  movement — if  that  ed- 
ucation contains  enough  vital  conservation 
understanding.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
the  hunter  safety  training  is  of  a proper 
nature,  scientifically  sound,  honest  and 


that  it  presents  hunting  in  a proper  light 
to  everyone. 

As  Dr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  formerly  of 
Interior,  has  recently  also  stated:  “Any 
conservation  education  campaign  ought  to 
be  concentrating  much  more  than  it  does 
on  the  nation’s  school  systems.  We 
should  be  reaching  the  children  early  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  sticking  with 
them  right  up  to  graduation  day.  Before 
the  children  can  be  reached,  however, 
their  educators  have  to  be  educated.  Con- 
servationists are  smart  enough  to  figure 
ways  of  reaching  and  teaching  the  teach- 
ers, or  my  optimism  is  sorely  over- 
extended. Some  programs  already  in 
progress  are  great  and  merit  copying.  But 
they  are  something  to  build  on,  not  rest 

ft 

on. 

Dr.  Glasgow  fingers  perhaps  the  great- 
est single  problem  that  hunters  face  today, 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  hunting  and 
conservation  by  the  teachers  of  our  na- 
tion. We  must  contribute  of  our  treasure, 
our  knowledge,  and  our  time  to  the  hunter 
safety  movement  which  is  steadily  being 
financed  to  a greater  degree  by  the  excise 
taxes  with  which  we,  the  nation’s  hunters 
and  shooters,  have  levied  on  ourselves  to 
promote  and  maintain  our  sport.  We  most 
certainly  must  help  all  true  conservation- 
ists to  bring  about  the  education  and  ex- 
posure of  teachers  to  a truthful  picture  of 
the  close  ties  between  hunting  and  con- 
servation, must  show  how  that  relation- 
ship can  contribute  to  the  welfare  and 
enjoyment  of  life  of  those  who  have  been 
made  aware.  This  must  be  the  way  of 
any  aggressive  campaign  to  win  new 
shooters.  Scientific  truth  is  on  our  side. 
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A HUNTER  DRAWS  a bead  on  a ringnecked  pheasant.  Dr.  Leopold  feels  that  anti- 
hunting sentiment  may  threaten  this  type  of  recreation. 


The  Hunter' s Role  in  Wildlife  Conservation 

By  A.  Starker  Leopold 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Forestry 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 


I COME  TO  YOU  as  a fellow 
hunter.  But  it  is  not  of  hunting 
that  I shall  speak  today,  but  rather 
of  the  strong  wave  of  anti-hunting 
sentiment  that  has  been  generating  in 
this  country  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
whole  endeavor  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion is  on  the  horns  of  a dilemma, 
and  a precarious  posture  it  is  too. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  organized 
sportsmen  and  the  administrative 
wildlife  agencies  are  struggling  to  per- 
petuate wildlife  populations  adequate 
to  meet  our  obligations  to  posterity 
and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  a regu- 
lated harvest  of  game  on  a sustained 
yield  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


preservationists  are  developing  a phil- 
osophy of  non-use  of  wildlife  re- 
sources and  they  tend  to  view  hunters 
and  fish-and-game  agencies  as  politi- 
cal and  philosophical  adversaries. 

Both  groups  purport  to  be  vitally 
concerned  with  wildlife  conservation. 
Why  then  should  they  be  polarized  in 
enemy  camps? 

I think  this  problem  is  extremely 
serious  and  demands  the  most  critical 
analysis  and  evaluation.  Unless  we 
can  find  a common  ground  to  mobil- 
ize the  wildlife  interests  into  a co- 
hesive front,  the  whole  conservation 
movement  will  be  badly  weakened. 
The  real  enemy  of  wildlife  is  not  the 
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hunter  but  deterioration  of  wildlife 
habitat.  It  will  take  the  joint  efforts 
of  all  interested  groups  to  check  the 
juggernaut  of  overdevelopment  and 
overexploitation  of  the  wild  landscape, 
of  pollution  of  our  waters  and  fouling 
of  our  air.  Hunters  and  non-hunters 
alike  have  equal  interest  in  this  ob- 
jective. 

Historical  Precepts 

Let  us  examine,  first,  the  organiza- 
tion of  wildlife  programs  at  the  state 
level.  They  are  crucial  since  most 
forms  of  wildlife  (except  migratory 
birds  and  a few  other  categories)  are 
wards  of  the  individual  states.  Game 
departments  came  into  being  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century  when  the 
conservation  concept  was  born.  At  the 
time  there  was  still  plenty  of  wild 
country  and  suitable  habitat  for  most 
kinds  of  wildlife,  but  some  of  the 
game  species,  deer  and  elk  for  ex- 
ample, had  become  scarce  as  a direct 
result  of  overhunting.  The  key  to 
game  conservation  seemed  to  be  in 
controlling  the  kill.  So  laws  were 
passed  and  wardens  were  hired  to 
enforce  them.  As  a mechanism  for 
funding  this  activity,  the  hunting  li- 
cense was  invented.  It  was  fair  and 
logical  that  hunters  should  pay  for 
game  protection  since  they  profited 
directly  by  the  increases  in  game  that 
came  with  protection.  State  fish  and 
game  commissions  were  established  to 
hear  the  views  of  hunters  (and  fish- 
ermen too,  of  course)  on  what  laws 
and  programs  should  be  adopted.  As 


Dr.  Aldo  Starker  Leopold,  the 
distinguished  biologist  and  innovat- 
ive leader  in  wildlife  management, 
recently  received  the  Winchester 
Award  for  Outstanding  Accomplish- 
ment in  Professional  Wildlife  Man- 
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the  conference. 


of  that  moment,  the  basic  framework 
of  the  typical  state  fish  and  game  pro- 
gram was  firmly  set  in  concrete. 

The  commission-department-sports- 
man axis  has  been  the  key  to  state 
wildlife  programs  over  the  past  half 
century  and  a reasonably  successful 
vehicle  it  has  been,  within  certain  in- 
herent limitations.  Many  embellish- 
ments were  added  to  the  program 
over  the  years.  The  protection  concept 
was  logically  extended  to  protect 
game  from  predators  as  well  as  from 
hunters,  and  for  a time  active  preda- 
tor control  programs  were  supported. 

( I may  note  parenthetically  that  those 
were  the  days  when  a deer  was  con- 
sidered more  important  than  a moun- 
tain lion,  and  a quail  more  important 
than  a Cooper’s  hawk! ) Refuges  were 
purchased  to  preserve  waterfowl  and 
waterfowl  habitat.  Game  farms  and 
fish  hatcheries  were  created  to  aug- 
ment natural  populations.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  a federal  subsidy,  a re- 
search program  was  added  in  1937; 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  of  that 
year  represented  an  enormous  ad- 
vance in  state  wildlife  aflfairs.  The 
ongoing  battle  to  preserve  forests, 
rivers  and  wild  game  ranges  from 
overexploitation  has  been  a continu- 
ous rear-guard  action.  There  has  been 
a limited  amount  of  game  range  im- 
provement, some  by  state  departments 
but  most  of  it  actually  implemented 
by  land  management  agencies  such  as 
the  Forest  Service  or  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  or  by  private 
landowners.  Most  programs  of  public 
education,  usually  with  pitifully  small 
budgets,  have  been  charged  with  in- 
forming the  public  about  conservation 
issues  and  departmental  accomplish- 
ments. And  there  you  have  it,  bas- 
ically. 

The  Era  of  Protectionism 

In  recent  years  the  public  at  large 
has  discovered  an  interest  in  wild- 
life—not  to  hunt,  but  to  see,  enjoy 
and  protect.  And  here  we  have  the 
genesis  of  our  present  dilemma.  For 
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there  is  no  traditional  role  for  the 
non-hunting  public  in  the  commission- 
department-sportsman  axis.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  members  of  the  state 
game  commissions  and  departments 
and  organized  sportsmen  are  not 
actively  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  non-game  values.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  individually  are  leaders 
in  the  field  of  wildlife  preservation. 
Similarly,  some  ardent  and  active 
preservationists  are  hunters.  But  there 
is  an  awesome  chasm  between  the 
preservationist  component  of  the  pub- 
lie  and  the  commission-department- 
sportsman  axis,  which  in  colloquial 
slang  I shall  call  “The  Establishment.” 
Unfortunately  this  chasm  is  not 
shrinking.  The  extremist  fringe  of  the 
protection  movement  has  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  cast  the  hunter  in  the  role 
of  the  villain  in  a black  hat.  Commis- 
sions and  game  department  are 
viewed  as  the  hunter’s  sponsors  and 
protagonists.  A barrage  of  well- 
organized  propaganda  against  hunt- 
ing, trapping  or  even  molesting  wild 
animals  is  being  offered  to  the  publie 
through  the  news  media.  Forgotten 
and  unacknowledged  are  past  accom- 
plishments in  wildlife  restoration. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 

MANY  PHEASANTS  are  killed  on  the  high- 
ways each  year,  birds  that  could  better 
have  been  harvested  by  sportsmen. 


achieved  by  state  and  federal  wildlife 
agencies  with  funds  derived  from 
hunters,  as  licenses  or  special  taxes 
on  sporting  gear  and  equipment. 

The  urban  public,  made  up  largely 
of  non-hunters,  is  obviously  receptive 
to  some  of  this  propaganda.  We  can- 
not afford  to  overlook  the  wave  of 
anti-hunting  sentiment  or  to  charge 
it  to  the  rantings  of  an  impotent  luna- 
tic minority.  It  has  in  fact  become  a 
real  political  force,  not  only  in  the 
state  and  the  nation  but  in  interna- 
tional wildlife  affairs. 

Raymond  Dasmann,  senior  ecolo- 
gist of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  in  Merges, 
Switzerland,  was  in  my  office  recent- 
ly. He  told  me  that  one  of  the  biggest 
impediments  he  must  deal  with  today 
in  trying  to  develop  rational  programs 
of  wildlife  utilization  and  manage- 
ment in  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  is  the  rash  of  anti-killing 
propaganda  from  America.  Not  from 
any  other  country,  mind  you— just 
America.  Many  of  the  African  nations 
could  have  effective  and  lucrative  har- 
vest programs  if  the  trophies  could  be 
exported  and  merchantable  produets 
could  be  sold  throughout  the  world, 
with  America  being  the  biggest  poten- 
tial market  of  all.  But  the  protection- 
ists are  pressing  through  the  Congress 
and  state  legislatures  embargoes 
against  the  import  of  wild  animal 
products  of  any  kind,  whether  rare 
or  not— zebra  hides  from  Kenya,  kan- 
garoo hides  from  Australia,  red  deer 
meat  from  New  Zealand,  sable  furs 
from  Russia,  and  leopard  trophies 
from  Africa  are  among  the  current 
targets  to  be  excluded  from  import. 
In  response  to  this  wave  of  sentiment. 
Senator  Harris  from  Oklahoma  intro- 
duced a Congressional  bill  two  years 
ago  that  would  have  terminated  our 
long-standing  and  eminently  success- 
ful international  sealing  treaty  with 
Japan,  Canada  and  the  USSR  by  pre- 
venting any  further  harvest  of  the 
Pribilof  fur  seal.  Fortunately,  this  bill 
was  not  enacted,  but  it  is  symptomatic 
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of  the  seriousness  of  the  protectionist 
movement. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  in  wild- 
life protection  is  in  any  way  unjusti- 
fied or  without  merit.  On  the  con- 
trary, I think  that  the  wave  of  public 
concern  about  the  status  of  wild 
animals  is  an  extremely  healthy  and 
commendable  development.  But  I do 
not  see  any  logical  reason  why  pro- 
tectionism should  include  as  one  of 
its  precepts  the  curtailment  or  elim- 
ination of  consumptive  use  of  those 
species  that  are  abundant  enough  to 
withstand  a regulated  harvest.  Here 
I refer  to  the  common  game  and  fur- 
bearing animals  that  can  furnish  sport 
hunting  and/or  useful  products  like 
meat,  pelts,  leather,  and  ivory.  A 
rational  plan  of  wildlife  conservation 
obviously  should  include  a combina- 
tion of  protection  and  careful  hus- 
bandry of  those  species  that  need  it, 
and  a program  of  utilization  and  con- 
trolled management  of  those  species 
that  can  sustain  a harvest.  This  truism 
would  seem  so  logical  that  one  won- 
ders why  a controversy  should  exist 
at  all. 

I think  this  problem  is  readily  sol- 
uble at  the  federal  level;  in  fact,  is 
being  resolved  day  by  day.  Federal 
wildlife  programs  (with  minor  excep- 
tions like  the  duck  stamp  program) 
are  supported  by  general  revenue 
funds,  and  federal  agencies  are  re- 
ceptive to  the  pressures  and  concerns 
of  all  interested  citizen  groups.  Recent 
examples  are  enactments  of  the  Rare 
and  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Ma- 
rine Mammals  Act,  and  the  Presi- 
dent’s proclamation  restricting  exces- 
sive control  of  predatory  animals. 

The  basic  dichotomy  of  interests  of 
hunting  versus  protection  groups  is 
most  clearly  evidenced  at  the  state 
level.  State  game  departments  are 
quite  aware  of  their  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  all  wildlife  and  not  just 
the  game  species.  Virtually  all  of 
them  are  to  some  extent  broadening 
their  activities  to  include  the  conser- 


vation and  management  of  non-game 
species,  including  those  designated  as 
“rare  or  endangered.”  Yet  the  states 
have  not  addressed  themselves  to  the 
basic  problem  of  the  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative structure  needed  to  imple- 
ment their  broadened  responsibility, 
nor  as  a group  have  they  made  any 
specific  provision  to  bring  the  non- 
hunting public  into  the  process  of 
decision-making.  We  come  back  to 
the  basic  structure  of  the  commission- 
department-sportsman  axis— “The  Es- 
tablishment.” I know  of  no  case 
where  it  has  been  materially  modified. 
The  central  base  of  finance  is  still 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  supple- 
mented with  special  taxes  on  sporting 
gear.  Primary  responsibility  of  state 
game  commissions  and  departments  is 
still  directed  to  the  interests  of  the 
hunting  and  fishing  public,  or  at  least 
such  is  the  feeling  of  the  non-hunting 
public.  There  is  a growing  tendency, 
therefore,  for  the  preservationists  to 
take  their  wishes  and  grievances  to 
state  legislatures  for  redress  rather 
than  to  follow  the  intended  channel  of 
going  to  state  commissions.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a primary  cause  of  the 
growing  schism  in  the  ranks  of  those 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  wild- 
life. 

The  Need  for  Change  in  State 
Wildlife  Administration 

What  steps  might  be  taken  to  heal 
this  breach?  I still  firmly  believe  that 
the  problem  is  solvable  if  the  demo- 
cratic process  will  permit  “The  Estab- 
lishment” to  evolve  in  an  effective  and 
decisive  manner,  to  assimilate  its  full 
responsibility  to  wildlife  in  general 
and  the  pubhc  at  large.  I have  no  pat 
solution,  but  here  are  some  ideas  that 
could  be  considered; 

1.  The  composition  of  state  game 
commissions  might  be  altered  to  in- 
clude some  non-hunting  members 
whose  primary  interest  is  in  wildlife 
preservation  rather  than  wildlife  utili- 
zation. When  an  opening  occurs  in  a 
commission,  perhaps  the  local  depart- 
ment, the  organized  sportsmen,  and 
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PGC  Photo  by  CIA  Lowell  E.  Bittner 

MIKE  PAGE  of  Harrisburg  with  8-point 
buck  he  harvested  during  1973.  Hunter’s 
dollars  paid  for  restoration  of  state’s  deer 
herds. 

the  conservation  organizations  could 
jointly  request  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point an  “Audubon  type”  on  that 
board— one  who  is  not  averse  to  care- 
fully regulated  hunting  but  mainly 
associated  with  non-hunting  conser- 
vationists. In  due  time  I think  the 
names  of  the  state  fish  and  game  com- 
missions should  be  changed  to  conser- 
vation or  wildlife  commissions  to  sig- 
nify a broadening  of  function. 

2.  Perhaps  the  commission  form  of 
wildlife  administration  is  not  the  best 
one  to  meet  present  responsibilities. 
The  Canadian  provinces  and  a few  of 
the  conterminous  states  have  individ- 
ual commissioners,  highly  trained  in 
biology  and  resource  science,  who  as 
individuals  are  called  upon  to  evalu- 
ate and  judge  a wide  spectrum  of 
wildlife  problems.  This  may  in  the 
end  prove  to  be  a better  system  of 
administration. 

3.  For  some  years  several  of  us 
have  been  pressing  for  enactment  of 
federal  legislation  to  offer  the  states 
matching  funds,  comparable  to  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  funds  but  drawn  from 
general  revenue,  for  the  study  and 
preservation  of  non-game  species.  I 


think  such  a bill  will  soon  be  under 
consideration  in  Washington,  and  this 
shot  in  the  arm  will  help  enormously 
to  activate  and  to  finance  non-game 
programs  at  the  state  level. 

4.  With  a broadened  base  of  de- 
cision-making and  an  infusion  of  fed- 
eral funding,  I think  it  will  be  rela- 
tively easier  to  find  support  for  state 
appropriations  to  fund  non-game 
operations  on  a broad  scale.  The  goal 
I think  should  be  the  establishment  of 
a major  branch  of  each  game  depart- 
ment, financed  by  a regular  state 
legislative  appropriation  plus  federal 
aid,  to  attend  the  many  diverse  re- 
sponsibilities of  managing  non-game 
wildlife,  including  rare  and  endan- 
gered species. 

At  that  point  in  time  I think  the 
public  at  large  might  accept  the  role 
of  the  state  commission  and  the  de- 
partment as  encompassing  the  respon- 
sibility for  wildlife  preservation,  as 
well  as  for  game  production— an  ac- 
ceptance that  is  conspicuously  lacking 
now.  The  new  axis  would  then  be- 
come commission-department-sports- 
men and  general  conservationists.  Per- 
haps then  the  preservationists  will 
bring  their  problems  and  suggestions 
to  the  commission  instead  of  going 
straight  to  the  legislature  to  force  their 
views  on  “The  Establishment.”  If  the 
strong  public  sentiment  toward  wild- 
life preservation  can  in  this  manner  be 
mobilized  to  support  the  commission 
and  the  department,  rather  than  op- 
posing them,  everyone  will  gain,  in- 
cluding the  hunting  and  fishing  pub- 
lic. As  hunters  we  are  a small  minority 
in  this  country— 14  million  in  a nation 
of  200  million  people.  It  is  mandatory, 
I think,  to  combine  our  conservation 
interests  with  those  of  the  rapidly 
growing  body  of  non-hunting  conser- 
vationists. If  we  fail  in  this  accom- 
plishment I fear  that  rational  manage- 
ment and  utilization  of  wildlife, 
including  hunting  as  a sport,  will  be 
in  a precarious  situation. 

Purely  from  the  standpoint  of  po- 
litical survival,  I think  state  commis- 
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sions  and  departments,  and  the  organ- 
ized sportsmen,  should  extend  a 
welcome  hand  to  conservation  organi- 
zations and  seek  their  counsel  and 
backing.  The  anti-hunting  extremists 
can  be  controlled  only  if  the  public  at 
large,  and  the  majority  of  thoughtful 
interested  citizens,  are  given  a role 
in  wildlife  decision-making.  The  al- 
ternative is  that  issues  of  wildlife 
preservation  will  be  decided  in  legis- 
lative committee  hearings,  not  in 
commission  hearings.  It  was  precisely 
because  of  this  issue  that  I went  to 
Sacramento  a year  or  two  ago  and 
opposed  a bill  to  put  the  mountain 
hon  on  the  protected  list.  I fully 
agreed  that  the  mountain  lion  in 
California  deserved  more  protection. 
But  the  basic  question  in  my  mind 
was,  and  still  is,  who  should  be  mak- 


ing such  wildlife  management  de- 
cisions—the  commission  or  the  legis- 
lature? Today  public  interest  in 
wildlife  is  such  that  legislatures  are 
happy  to  dabble  in  these  matters.  It 
is  up  to  “The  Establishment”  to  re- 
capture the  trust  and  confidence  of 
the  public,  lest  we  find  ourselves 
listening  to  wildlife  decisions  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  public  sentiment 
rather  than  biological  realism. 

In  summary,  what  I am  saying  is 
that  the  basic  nature  of  the  commis- 
sion-department-sportsman axis  has 
changed  very  little  to  accommodate 
the  interests  of  the  non-hunting  pub- 
lic. Individually  I believe  every  one 
of  us,  as  hunters  and  conservationists, 
accepts  the  need  for  change.  But  col- 
lectively we  have  done  little  to  bring 
it  about. 


Deer  Conservation 

Conservation-minded  hunters  pressed  for  closed  seasons  to  increase  deer 
herds  back  in  the  early  1900s.  At  that  time  the  deer  population  in  this 
country  totaled  about  500,000.  Today  there  are  nearly  11  million  deer  in 
the  United  States. 
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How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Role  ...  IV 

The  Refuge  System  Had  a Slow  Start 

By  Seth  Gordon 


The  world  famous  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  wildlife  refuges 
and  public  hunting  grounds,  like  most 
new  ventures,  had  a slow  start.  There 
were  plenty  of  unexpected  problems. 
We  shall  tell  you  about  a few  of  them. 

But  first  lets  discuss  some  of  the 
background.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury there  were  miles  and  miles  of 
cutover  forest  lands  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Keystone  State,  especially  in 
the  northern  half,  which  had  been 
logged  and  then  allowed  to  burn  over 
repeatedly  in  the  wake  of  the  de- 
parted luml^ermen.  Many  of  these,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  land,  at  that  time 
operated  on  the  theory  of  “cut  out  and 
get  out.”  The  land  meant  little  to 
them. 

Seeing  these  vast  stretches  of  dev- 
astation for  the  first  time  literally 
made  one  shudder.  Notwithstanding 
the  handicaps,  the  State  Forestry 
Commission  succeeded  in  developing 
a system  of  State  Forests  and  bringing 
about  a cessation  of  the  annual  con- 
flagrations of  forest  fires. 

During  the  second  decade  of  this 
century  and  the  early  1920s,  the  writer 
tramped  over  many  miles  of  these 
cutover  forest  lands  with  fellow  Game 
Commission  employes  in  the  perform- 
ance of  essential  duties.  The  gradu- 
ally changing  picture  was  clearly 
evident. 

Revisiting  some  of  these  same 
mountainsides  a half  century  later  and 
observing  the  dramatically  changed 
conditions  was  an  almost  unbelievable 
revelation  of  nature’s  recuperative 
ability  if  given  a bit  of  assistance.  The 
regrowth  of  the  forests  was  found  to 
have  been  a great  boon  to  some  spe- 
cies of  game  and  other  wildlife,  and 
a severe  blow  to  other  favorite  species 
because  the  new  forests  had  shaded 
out  the  undergrowth  of  former  years. 


Now  let’s  turn  back  to  1905  and  the 
Game  Commission’s  struggle  to  launch 
new  programs.  As  the  figures  below 
will  clearly  show,  any  new  under- 
takings had  to  be  low  key.  The  early 
legislative  appropriations  from  gen- 
eral funds  by  two-year  periods  were: 
$800;  $3,000;  $12,000;  and  for  the 
biennium  starting  June  1,  1905, 

$20,000  plus  $6,000  earmarked  to  pur- 
chase or  propagate  game  for  restock- 
ing. 

Can  you  imagine  a budget  of  $10,- 
000  a year  to  cover  all  operations, 
with  a staff  of  nine  Game  Protectors, 
fifty-five  Deputy  Game  Protectors, 
and  fifty-six  Special  Deputy  Game 
Protectors,  plus  $3,000  to  buy  or  prop- 
agate game  for  restocking?  Even 
though  many  of  them  worked  on  a 
part-penalty  basis? 

As  previously  reported,  members  of 
the  Commission  received  no  compen- 
sation or  expense  money,  and  often 
dipped  into  their  own  pockets  to  pay 
bills. 

Search  for  Improvement 

With  such  austerity,  the  Commis- 
sioners, Doctor  Kalbfus  as  secretary 
and  Chief  Game  Protector,  and  others 
were  constantly  searching  for  ways 
to  improve  conditions  with  minimum 
outlays. 

One  of  the  Commissioners,  John  M. 
Phillips  of  Pittsburgh,  who  succeeded 
William  M.  Kennedy,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Commission,  served  over 
a long  term  of  years  with  great  dis- 
tinction. Phillips,  among  other  things, 
was  a big  game  hunter  who  regularly 
made  trips  into  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country.  He  returned  from  one  of 
those  trips,  a grizzly  bear  hunt  in 
Wyoming,  fired  up  with  an  exciting 
new  idea. 

Apparently  his  hunting  party,  led 
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by  a fine  old  guide  named  “Grizzly” 
Smith  (with  whom  many  of  us  later 
became  acquainted  when  “John  M.” 
as  he  was  affectionately  known  got 
Grizzly  to  come  to  the  Pittsburgh 
area  to  aid  the  Boy  Scouts),  had  been 
trying  to  outwit  a smart  big  bear  not 
too  far  from  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  Before  they  could  head  him 
off,  the  wily  animal  escaped  into  the 
park,  and  the  guide  called  oflF  the 
hunt  with  the  comment:  “That  bear 
has  gone  into  God’s  pocket,  where  he 
knows  he’s  safe.” 


GAME  REFUGE  keepers  usually  lived  miles 
from  civilization,  and  their  neighbors  were 
mostly  the  wild  creatures  of  the  area. 

Yellowstone  has  long  been  a vast 
breeding  ground  from  which  big 
game  animals  regularly  drift  into  the 
surrounding  forests  where  the  hunters 
may  try  to  outwit  them. 

Upon  his  return  to  Pennsylvania, 
Gommissioner  Phillips  immediately 
began  campaigning  for  a series  of 
little  “God’s  pockets”  scattered 
throughout  the  state  to  give  game 
bird  and  animals,  as  well  as  other 
wildlife,  havens  of  refuge  into  which 
to  escape  from  their  pursuers. 

The  1905  Legislature  (Act  of  May 
11,  1905)  authorized  the  creation  of 
“game  preserves”  ( later  called  refuges 
and  auxiliary  refuges)  on  state  forest 
lands  allotted  to  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion  by  the  State  Forestry  Gommis- 
sion  for  that  purpose. 

Doctor  Kalbfus,  after  clearing  it 
with  the  Forestry  Gommission,  ob- 


tained the  Game  Gommission’s  ap- 
proval to  estabhsh  three  of  the 
new  game  preserves  as  a tryout,  one 
each  in  Glinton,  Glearfield  and  Frank- 
lin counties.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  estabhshing  one  of  these 
new  projects  on  a tract  of  State  For- 
est twelve  miles  south  of  Renovo 
where  he.  Doctor  Penrose,  and  other 
friends  regularly  hunted,  so  that  he 
could  more  easily  evaluate  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  new  undertaking. 

By  early  November  of  1906,  the 
Glinton  and  Clearfield  county  refuges 
had  been  completed  and  the  Franklin 
county  one  was  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished by  the  opening  of  the  deer  sea- 
son. Each  covered  3,000  to  4,000  acres 
and  was  surrounded  by  a single  strand 
of  No.  9 galvanized  wire,  stretched 
about  waist  high.  A fireline  or  path 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  from 
which  all  brush  had  been  cleared, 
served  as  a fireline  and  provided  a 
clearly  visible  boundary.  A line  of 
prominently  posted  notices  called 
public  attention  to  the  purpose  of  the 
enclosure  and  forbade  trespassing 
within  its  limits  for  any  purpose.  Ad- 
jacent ground  was  open  to  public 
hunting  during  the  season. 

Guide  for  Future 

In  the  case  of  the  Clearfield  County 
refuge,  a basic  question  was  promptly 
settled,  and  served  as  a guide  for 
the  future,  when  Doctor  Kalbfus 
made  an  inspection.  To  his  horror, 
he  found  that  an  employe  had  un- 
wittingly been  persuaded  to  put  the 
boundary  on  one  side  right  up  against 
a large  private  club  property.  Hunt- 
ers not  belonging  to  said  club  would 
have  been  compelled  to  go  around  the 
posted  club  property  to  reach  the 
open  public  hunting  grounds  on  the 
other  side  of  the  refuge.  Also,  mem- 
bers of  the  club  would  have  had  a 
front  seat  to  any  benefits  of  the  refuge 
on  that  side. 

The  Doctor  immediately  ordered 
the  refuge  boundary  moved  back 
eighty  rods  from  the  club  property. 
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By  his  action  he  established  a firm 
policy  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
but  he  also  bitterly  antagonized  the 
members  of  that  club  who  never  for- 
gave him  for  his  action. 

On  the  morning  the  1906  deer  sea- 
son opened,  Doctor  Kalbfus  was  in 
Clinton  County  to  patrol  the  rather 
rugged  refuge  boundary  and  to  ob- 
serve developments. 

Meditating  Hunter 

There  was  a niee  tracking  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  conditions  were  ideal. 
Quietly  moving  along  one  side  of  the 
new  refuge,  he  observed,  some  dis- 
tanee  ahead,  a lone  hunter  leaning  on 
the  refuge  wire,  absolutely  motionless, 
as  though  deep  in  thought.  As  he  got 
closer  to  the  meditating  hunter  he 
saw  a set  of  large  whitetail  tracks 
heading  straight  into  the  refuge.  In 
a friendly  voice  he  said:  “It  looks 

as  though  you’ve  just  chased  a mon- 
ster buek  into  this  new  game  preserve. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  idea?” 

“I  believe  you’re  Doc  Kalbfus,”  said 
the  unhappy  hunter.  “Yes,  he  was  a 
big  one  with  a real  rack.  I jumped 
him  about  two  miles  back  on  the 
I ridge  and  followed  him  all  this  way, 
but  never  got  close  enough  for  a shot. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  this  infernal 
wire  I’d  have  had  him  before  the 
end  of  the  day.  I’ve  read  your  no- 
tices, and  been  standing  here  trying 
to  decide  whether  to  ignore  them  or 
not.  As  you  probably  know,  my  name 
j is  Bill  Jones.  I’m  one  of  the  men  in 
the  area  who’s  been  blamed  for  salt 
Kck  shooting— and  doing  a few  other 
things  against  the  law.” 

The  Doctor  said  nothing.  After  a 
long  pause  the  mountain  man  went 
on:  “Doetor,  a half  hour  ago  I would 
not  have  said  what  I’m  going  to  say 
now.  If  that  notice  means  just  what 
it  says,  and  it  applies  to  everybody, 
the  game  preserve  will  be  a good 
thing  for  the  whole  distriet.  I’ll  wager 
that  old  devil  will  be  bedded  down 
tonight  right  elose  to  where  I jumped 
him  at  daybreak.  I’ll  have  another 


go  at  him  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.” 

Still  no  comment  from  the  Doctor, 
but  he  told  me  that  if  he  had  worked 
for  weeks  he  could  not  have  devised 
a better  setting. 

After  another  long  pause  the  moun- 
tain man  continued:  “Doctor,  if  this 
so-called  game  preserve  is  not  going 
to  be  a private  hunting  ground  for 
you  and  those  politicians  from  Har- 
risburg, and  all  of  us  will  be  treated 
alike,  I’ll  not  only  respect  the  notices 
but  will  do  what  I can  to  see  to  it 
that  others  do.  And  you  can  stop 
worrying  about  the  saltlickers,  too.” 

Now  was  the  Doctor’s  chance!  He 
was  literally  choked  up  with  the 
hunter’s  forthrightness.  He  reached 
out  his  hand  and  said:  “My  friend, 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about 
anybody  blaming  you  for  lick  shoot- 
ing. I admire  your  candor,  and  I’m 
going  to  be  equally  frank  with  you. 
Those  signs  mean  just  what  they  say. 
And  everybody  will  be  treated  alike. 
If  the  Governor  himself  should  be 
caught  violating  them,  I would  be  the 


A HUNTER  had  chased  a large  buck  into 
the  newly  established  Game  Preserve  and 
was  trying  to  decide  whether  to  go  in 
after  the  deer. 
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first  to  arrest  him.  And  you  may  rest 
assured  this  game  preserve  will  never 
be  a private  hunting  ground  for  me 
or  anyone  else.” 

And  thus  another  basic  policy  was 
railed  down  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  one  that  also  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time. 

“Official  Use  Only” 

Mention  of  the  Clinton  County 
hunter’s  misgivings  that  such  areas 
might  be  used  by  state  officials  for 
their  own  purposes  brings  back  an 
occasion  quite  a few  years  later.  A 
new  member  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion who  had  not  yet  learned  his  way 
around  was  issued  a key  to  a roadway 
through  a refuge  which  was  posted 
“for  oflBcial  use  only.”  The  writer 
learned  that  the  Commissioner  plan- 
ned to  use  that  roadway  to  take  a 
group  of  his  friends  to  favorite  hunt- 
ing grounds  beyond  the  refuge.  By 
doing  so  they  could  save  many  miles 
of  travel. 

The  writer  had  to  inform  the  new 
Commissioner  that  long-standing 
Commission  policy  absolutely  prohib- 
ited such  use,  and  that  none  of  us 
should  ever  be  caught  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  position  or  rank  to  enjoy 
privileges  which  were  denied  to  the 
general  public. 

For  the  reasons  already  mentioned, 
especially  lack  of  funds  and  a desire 
to  move  slowly,  from  1906  to  1913 
(when  the  writer  joined  the  staff) 
only  three  additional  refuges  were 
established.  There  then  were  twenty 
Game  Protectors  and  six  Game  Ref- 
uge Keepers. 

Those  men  in  charge  of  the  refuges 
of  that  period,  and  their  wives,  were 
the  “pioneers  of  the  hinterland”  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
A typical  residence  was  miles  from 


civilization.  Invariably  it  consisted  of 
an  old  logging  camp  building  sal- 
vaged nearby  and  moved  to  establish 
the  “refuge  headquarters.”  Their 
neighbors  were  mostly  the  wild  crea- 
tures that  lived  in  the  area.  Getting 
snowed  in  for  months  on  end  was  an- 
ticipated in  those  days,  and  telephone 
lines  had  a nasty  habit  of  getting 
knocked  out  by  falling  trees. 

Yes,  it  was  a lonely  life  which  ap- 
pealed only  to  the  most  dedicated 
men  and  their  wives.  Certainly  it  was 
not  the  wages— less  than  $75  per 
month,  even  as  late  as  1913. 

What  did  these  pioneers  do?  They 
regularly  kept  the  boundary  line 
cleared  of  new  growth  and  debris, 
kept  the  wire  and  posters  in  place, 
fought  fires,  trapped  predators,  killed 
deer-chasing  dogs,  and  patrolled  the 
refuge  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
territory  during  the  hunting  season. 
They  also  provided  a back  country 
outpost  which  served  as  a place  for 
Game  Protectors  and  their  deputies 
to  find  quarters  when  working  in  that 
region. 

Skinner  Fenton,  a native  of  Brad- 
ford County,  was  the  first  refuge 
keeper  on  the  little  “God’s  pocket”  in 
Clinton  County.  He  was  one  of  the 
group  who  hunted  that  area  before 
the  refuge  was  established,  and  was 
truly  a pioneer  about  whom  one  could 
write  many  pages. 

The  basic  policies  governing  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Refuge  System  almost 
seventy  years  ago  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time.  The  plan  which  was 
hatched  in  that  fertile  mind  of  Com- 
missioner John  M.  Phillips  when  on 
the  Wyoming  bear  hunt  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  very  successful  undertak- 
ings that  helped  the  Game  Commis- 
sion win  its  wildlife  leadership  role. 


Conservation  Responsibilities 

As  America’s  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  responsible  for  water,  fish,  wildlife,  mineral,  park,  land  and  recre- 
ational resource  conservation. 
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I DON'T  KNOW  if  you  have  ever  tried  to  shovel  a sawdust  pile  in  two,  but  I can  tell 
you  it’s  quite  a job  . . . like  shoveling  smoke  but  heavier. 


The  Sawdust  Pile  Buck 

By  Bob  Latimer 


SOMETIME  DURING  the  1930s  a 

Mr.  Fred built  a sawmill 

along  the  highway  between  Muncy 
Valley  and  Eagles  Mere  and  was 
sawing  out  the  second-growth  hard- 
wood logs  from  a tract  near  there.  He 
had  his  camp  across  the  road  from 
the  mill  and  boarded  his  small  crew 
there.  I liked  this  man  and  often 
talked  with  him.  From  what  I could 
understand  he  was  operating  on  a 
“shoe-string”  basis,  and  I also  heard 
a rumor  that  he  might  be  feeding 
some  venison  at  the  camp  to  help  out 
with  the  meat  bill. 

I hated  to  think  that  he  would  do 
this  and  didn’t  want  to  see  him  get  in 
trouble  that  way,  so  one  day  I casual- 
ly brought  up  the  subject.  He  seemed 


quite  surprised  that  I would  even 
think  he  might  do  such  a thing,  and 
assured  me  that  he  didn’t  operate  that 
way.  I believed  him,  and  we  shook 
hands  and  parted  good  friends. 

A month  later.  Game  Protector 
Crosby,  who  then  lived  in  Hughes- 
ville,  picked  up  a young  man  walking 
along  the  highway.  After  talking  some 
with  this  fellow,  Crosby  realized 
the  youngster  did  not  know  that 
he,  Crosby,  was  a Game  Protector. 
When  Crosby  asked  where  he  was 
going,  this  young  man  said  he  had 
been  working  at  the  sawmill,  but 
had  quit  and  was  heading  up  there 
to  get  his  back  wages. 

Crosby  asked  him  if  he  had  quit 
because  he  didn’t  like  the  work.  The 
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fellow  said  he  liked  the  work,  but 
that  he  didn’t  like  venison  and  that 
the  camp  fed  more  of  that  than  he 
could  take.  Crosby  then  asked  how 
these  deer  were  being  killed  and  how 
their  hides  were  disposed  of.  The 
young  man  said  the  deer  were  being 
shot  from  a lick  and  that  the  hides 
were  being  buried  in  tbe  sawdust 
pile  at  the  mill.  This  young  man 
claimed  that  the  last  one  shot  before 
he  quit  was  a buck  with  a good  set 
of  antlers,  and  that  the  boss  had 
sawed  the  antlers  from  the  skull  and 
put  them  under  his  bunk  at  the  camp. 

After  Crosby  let  this  young  fellow 
out,  he  got  in  touch  with  me.  We 
decided  we  ought  to  look  into  the 
situation.  After  securing  a search 
warrant,  Crosby,  Pinkerton,  another 
Game  Protector  and  I took  a couple 
Mexican  Drag  Lines  (scoop  shovels 
to  you)  and  made  Fred  a call  at  the 
mill.  We  read  the  search  warrant  to 
him.  He  was  very  pleasant  and  told 
us  to  go  right  ahead  and  look  where- 
ever  we  wished.  We  didn’t  find  any 
venison  at  the  camp,  but  the  antlers 
were  just  where  Crosby  had  been  told 
they  were.  The  antlers  must  have 
been  taken  in  the  fall,  since  they  were 
clean  and  the  skull  to  which  they 
were  attached  looked  fairly  fresh. 

So,  with  that  much  of  the  young 
man’s  story  proven  true,  we  thought 
we  would  search  the  sawdust  pile. 
The  mill  had  been  in  operation  quite 
a while,  and  the  pile  was  big.  We 
tried  jabbing  poles  into  it  to  see  if 


we  could  run  into  anything  that  felt 
like  deer  hides,  but  that  didn’t  seem 
to  work.  Then  we  decided  to  cut  the 
pile  in  two,  then  quarter  it,  and  then 
work  from  there. 

I don’t  know  if  you’ve  ever  tried  to 
shovel  a sawdust  pile  in  two,  but  I 
can  tell  you  it’s  quite  a job.  It’s  about 
like  shoveling  smoke,  but  heavier.  The 
sawdust  will  run  and  slide  back  into 
the  trench  you  are  trying  to  make 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  throw  it  out. 
But  with  two  shoveling  at  a time,  we 
finally  had  it  halved— and  we  still 
hadn’t  found  anything  but  sawdust. 
We  were  all  wondering  if  we  were  not 
acting  like  fools,  but  thought  we 
would  at  least  shovel  the  one  half  in 
two  parts  before  we  quit.  After  a lot 
more  shoveling,  we  hit  paydirt— a deer 
hide  showed  up  just  before  we  fin- 
ished the  cut  through  the  half.  This 
gave  us  new  strength  and  by  the  time 
we  had  shoveled  out  the  one  quarter 
of  the  pile,  we  had  found  the  remains 
of  three  more  deer. 

We  asked  Fred  is  he  was  interested 
in  paying  for  four  illegal  deer,  or  if 
he  wanted  to  contest  it.  He  assured 
us  that  four  suited  him  perfectly  and 
he  made  arrangements  to  pay  the 
$400  and  costs  for  the  search  warrant. 
We  parted  as  friends. 

I’ve  often  wondered  how  many  more 
deer  would  have  showed  up  if  we 
had  shoveled  out  the  entire  pile— 
which  always  brings  up  the  question, 
just  where  would  we  have  put  the 
sawdust? 


Centerfire  Ammo  Okay  for  Big  Game 

In  mid-February,  a wire  service  news  story  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  had  passed  a bill  (previously  approved  by  the  House)  which  would 
prohibit  using  ammunition  of  25  caliber  or  smaller  for  hunting  big  game. 
That  report  was  in  error.  The  bill  actually  refers  to  rimfire  ammunition  of 
25  caliber  or  less.  As  this  issue  of  GAME  NEWS  goes  to  press,  this  bill  has 
not  been  signed  by  the  Governor.  If  signed  it  will  not  affect  the  use  of 
such  centerfire  cartridges  as  the  257,  250-3000,  243,  6mm,  or  the  various 
centerfire  224s  used  by  many  Pennsylvania  deer  and  bear  hunters. 
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HE  WAS  YOUNG  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  he  strolled  boldly  up  to  my  booted 
feet  and  without  hesitation  grabbed  a dangling  lace. 


Farewell,  Old  Friend 

By  Robert  Parish 


SUMMER  WAS  knee  deep  in  June. 

The  days  of  the  hunt  were  either 
months  behind  or  months  ahead,  de- 
pending on  how  you  viewed  it.  I was 
standing  in  the  barnyard  when  the 
beagle  came  marching  up  the  lane. 

You  know  how  beagles  are.  Small 
they  may  be,  but  they  have  that  regal 
air  about  them.  This  fellow  was  no 
exception.  He  held  his  head  high  and 
with  tail  wagging  frantically  he  came 
bounding  into  our  lives. 

He  was  young  then  and  full  of 
puppy  enthusiasm.  He  strolled  boldly 
up  to  my  booted  feet  and  without 
hesitation  grabbed  a dangling  lace. 
For  a few  minutes  he  worried  the 
boot,  then  just  as  quickly  he  gave 
another  ferocious  growl,  plopped  back 
on  his  haunches,  and  looked  up  at  me 
with  those  soulful  eyes.  I was  his 
captive. 


He  brought  nothing  with  him  ex- 
cept the  usual  beagle  virtues— loyalty, 
courage  and  affection.  He  was  collar- 
less and  an  ad  in  the  local  paper 
brought  no  response. 

I liked  his  style,  I liked  his  class 
and  best  of  all  I liked  his  attitude. 
He  seemed  to  say,  “Everyone  has  their 
problems,  but  everything’s  just  jake 
with  me.”  This  prompted  me  to  dub 
him  “Jake,”  and  he  accepted  his  title 
graciously.  ( Ever  see  a pup  that 
didn’t? ) 

Like  most  beagles,  Jake  soon  won 
the  affection  of  my  sons  and,  even 
more  important,  he  also  captivated  my 
wife.  The  boys  became  outdoors  men 
at  an  early  age,  and  the  very  first 
summer  Jake  was  with  us  they  begged 
to  camp  in  the  backyard.  After  the 
tent  was  set  up.  Mom  baked  a batch 
of  doughnuts  to  make  sure  the  camp- 
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ers  didn’t  waste  away.  The  pup  was 
elected  to  be  sentinel  over  the  en- 
campment. The  lights  were  scarcely 
extinguished  when  Jake  abandoned 
his  post  and  came  crashing  over  the 
sleepers  in  search  of  the  doughnuts. 
On  his  second  try  he  overdid  it  and 
was  banished  from  the  tent  and  tied 
to  a tree  with  stout  line.  Unhappy 
in  exile,  he  howled  mournfully. 

The  boys  awakened  to  a snuffling 
racket  and  the  rustle  of  paper.  If 
nothing  else  he  was  a dogged  ras- 
cal (doggone  me  anyway,  I couldn’t 
resist  that! ) ; he  had  chewed  the  rope 
in  two  and  was  at  that  moment  lick- 
ing the  sugar  from  the  last  doughnut 
off  his  whiskers.  In  spite  of  his 
mischievous  ways,  or  maybe  because 
of  them,  he  became  more  and  more 
family. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  joined  me 
in  the  field  and  like  most  hounds  of 
his  breed,  he  became  an  excellent 
hunter.  I have  owned  many  dogs,  but 
never  one  that  was  quite  so  versatile. 
Unless  a cottontail  holed  up,  you 
could  be  sure  that  Jake  would  bring 
him  around.  If  you  failed  to  bag  the 
rabbit  on  that  circle,  you  usually  got 
another  chance.  When  waiting  at  a 
crossing  you  could  hear  his  melodious 
bawl  ringing  loud  and  clear;  as  the 
scent  grew  hotter,  so  did  the  intensity 
of  his  howls.  On  pheasants  he  gave 
little  yips  of  excitement  as  he  charged 
the  racing  Mongolians  and  forced 
them  to  take  wing. 

Only  Drawback 

His  only  drawback  was  physical. 
His  short  legs  were  a definite  handi- 
cap in  the  dense  swamps  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  Often  I went  to  his 
rescue  in  tangled  marsh  grass  and 
alders.  At  times  he  seemed  to  be 
uttering  dog  curses  as  he  snarled  and 
chewed  at  the  intertwined  branches. 

Now  this  little  fellow  would  hunt 
just  about  any  critter  on  four  legs,  but 
there  was  one  that  pleasured  him  no 
end.  Strangely  enough,  this  was  the 
fox.  I don’t  know  what  secret  sin 


Old  Reynard  had  committed  against 
Jake,  but  it  must  have  been  enormous 
for  he  was  a dedicated  fox  hater. 

I have  always  regarded  the  fox  with 
respect  and  affection.  Although  I have 
killed  a few  over  the  years,  I know 
that,  like  the  coyote,  if  their  habitat 
is  preserved  they  will  survive.  In  a 
way  I understood  Jake’s  love  of  the 
chase,  an  as  old  dog  fox  doesn’t  need 
anyone  to  teach  him  tricks. 

One  November  night,  I realized 
that  ten  years  had  slipped  past.  I was 
sitting  by  the  fireplace  and  the  beagle 
was  dozing  in  front  of  the  crackling 
blaze.  I watched  the  old  dog  as  he 
stirred  fretfully  in  his  sleep.  He 
whined  softly  and  stretched  to  full 
length  as  if  he  were  once  again  in  his 
prime  and  racing  off  in  hot  pursuit. 

Outside  the  wind  was  wailing 
mournfully  about  the  eaves.  As  I 
stoked  up  the  fire,  Jake  opened  his 
eyes  and  stretched  stiffly.  His  tail 
thumped  against  the  floor.  An  un- 
spoken communication  passed  be- 
tween dog  and  master,  and  before  I 
went  to  bed  I had  decided  to  hunt 
on  the  morrow. 

As  I gazed  out  the  kitchen  window, 
dawn  was  casting  its  feeble  light  over 
the  drifted  snow.  In  the  distance  the 
woods  loomed  dark  against  the  sky. 
Overhead  purple  clouds  massed  om- 
inously, threatening  to  obscure  the  lit- 
tle blue  sky  I could  see. 

The  beagle  was  anxious  to  be  going, 
and  when  I picked  up  my  rifle  and 
slipped  into  my  frayed  old  hunting 
jacket  he  was  delirious  with  joy.  As 
we  stepped  out  into  the  wintry  morn- 
ing, the  wind  slashed  my  face  like 
an  icy  whip.  The  snow  lay  pure  and 
white  like  the  pages  of  some  giant 
book.  It  didn’t  remain  unblemished 
for  long,  however,  and  soon  I began 
to  read  nature’s  messages.  A pair  of 
deer  had  meandered  from  swamp  to 
cornfield,  leaving  their  cloven  prints 
to  fill  with  black,  mucky  water.  Here 
and  there  cottontails  had  hopped 
about  in  no  apparent  haste.  Field 
mice,  small  birds  and  pheasants  had 
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also  left  signs  of  their  passage. 

As  we  plunged  into  the  swamp  the 
alders  released  their  loads  of  feathery 
white.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  entered 
the  marsh  I saw  the  fox’s  tracks.  He 
was  a big  dog  fox  and  had  run  us  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion  many  times.  I 
called  him  Foxy  Red.  As  I bent  to 
examine  the  tracks,  old  Jake  began  his 
fox  howl.  It  was  a high-pitched  wail 
of  fury  and  frustration  directed  at  the 
entire  vulpes  tribe. 

From  the  tracks,  I could  see  that  the 
old  red  had  been  mousing.  He  had 
paused  and  then  the  four  prints  blend- 
ed as  one  where  he  had  leaped  to  pin 
some  mouse  or  vole.  Apparently  Jake 
had  spotted  him  hot-footing  it  into 
the  heart  of  the  marsh.  Soon  the  cold 
was  forgotten  as  I stumbled  and 
lurched  through  tangled  grass  and 
whipping  branches.  The  fox  had  out- 
witted us  so  many  times  in  this  great 
mucky  jungle  that  I didn’t  think  he 
would  desert  the  protective  cover  and 
cross  into  the  open.  He  hadn’t  grown 
old  with  that  kind  of  behavior.  To- 
day was  no  exception,  and  morning 
soon  passed  into  afternoon. 

I have  always  imagined  that  the  fox 
enjoys  the  chase  where  the  odds  are 
in  his  favor.  I could  see  where  Foxy 
Red  had  leaped  the  creek  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  but  the  gallant  little 
beagle  was  not  fooled.  A lone  crow 
flapped  overhead,  cawing  his  displeas- 
ure at  the  bleak  cold  world.  Suddenly 
I realized  I was  tired  and  a fur  piece 
from  home  as  they  say  in  Appalachia. 
Jake’s  voice  seemed  to  draw  closer. 
Summoning  up  some  reserve  of  en- 
ergy, I began  to  struggle  toward  him. 

In  the  center  of  the  swamp  a patch 
of  saw  grass  formed  a little  opening 
in  the  underbrush.  In  the  wet  season 
it  had  been  a small  pond,  and  desert- 
ed muskrat  houses  were  scattered 
about.  Wearily  I climbed  atop  a snow- 
shrouded  mound  and  peered  into  the 
gloom.  The  wind  sang  through  the 
whispering  grass  as  snow  began  to 
fall. 


It  was  then  that  I saw  movement. 
In  the  driving  snow  I couldn’t  be  sure, 
but  I thought  I saw  a flash  of  red. 
Then  I saw  the  crouching  fox.  With 
a graceful  leap  he  sprang  atop  a 
muskrat  mound.  He  landed  silently 
and  sat  with  his  brush  curled  about 
him  majestically.  He  was  peering 
along  his  back  trail,  and  if  I ever  saw 
an  animal  laughing.  Foxy  Red  was. 
In  the  distance,  Jake’s  bawling  clamor 
was  faint  in  the  wind. 

Showed  ’Em  Today 

At  the  crack  of  the  little  rifle  the 
fox  gave  a lurch  and  slid  silently  from 
the  mound.  Soon  the  beagle  struggled 
into  the  clearing  and  came  surging 
through  the  grass.  As  Jake  worried 
the  limp  form,  I felt  a pang  of  re- 
morse. I thought  of  the  countless 
times  Foxy  Red  had  eluded  us,  but 
seeing  Jake  so  elated  at  the  prize 
eased  my  conscience.  Cold  and  sud- 
denly hungry,  I slung  the  fox  over  my 
back  and  headed  home.  When  we  saw 
the  distant  lights,  I scooped  old  Jake 
up  into  my  arms  and  staggered  on. 
He  whined  and  licked  my  face  as  if 
to  say  “Well,  we  showed  him  today, 
didn’t  we,  old  buddy?” 

The  next  morning  dawned  crisp  and 
clear,  with  a brilliant  sun  flooding  the 
snowy  world  with  light.  I whistled  as 
I carried  the  steaming  food  pan  to 
the  doghouse.  I called  but  the  little 
beagle  remained  curled  and  silent. 
Touching  the  stiff  body,  I realized  a 
part  of  me  had  gone. 

I held  the  funeral  back  of  the  barn. 
As  I put  the  blanketed  body  in  the 
frozen  ground,  images  of  countless 
hunts  flashed  through  my  mind.  My 
eyes  brimmed  full,  and  I paused  a mo- 
ment at  the  small  grave  before  trail- 
ing the  mud-smeared  shovel  over  the 
pristine  snow  to  the  shed. 

Wherever  you  are,  little  Jake,  may 
your  days  be  filled  with  chases  and 
may  those  delicious  tantalizing  scents 
linger  forever  in  your  nostrils. 

Goodbye,  old  friend. 
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AL  WARDROP  preparing  to  fire. 


SHOOTERS  HAVE  SIX  minutes  for  zeroing  in  and 
may  have  coaching  help  during  this  time.  Ten 
shots  are  fired  for  record  in  ten  minutes  with  no 
coaching.  Targets  are  measured  for  group  and 
scored  after  each  relay. 


1000-Yard  Bi: 

ONE  OF  THE  TOUGHEST  sbi 
world  is  held  at  two-week  intern 
Original  1000-Yard  Benchrest  Club  r i 
Upwards  of  100  competitors  using  a 
chambered  for  extremely  high  velo(| 
put  ten  shots  into  the  smallest  group 
a half  mile.  Some  of  these  shooters  li 
almost  every  bullet— accuracy  that  hi! 
riflemen  from  all  over  the  country. 


WOMEN  AS  WELL  AS  MEN  enjoy  these  matches. 


targets  don’t  look  big! 


f, 

r 

1 petitions  in  the 
imer  long,  at  the 
lof  Wilhamsport. 
( stom-built  rifles 
c;es  see  who  can 
tice  of  well  over 
'1  grapefruit  with 
> the  attention  of 


FIELD  NOTES 


Late  on  the  Seene 
BRADFORD  COUNTY  - I re- 
ceived several  calls  in  January  about 
a deer  along  Route  220  near  Green’s 
Landing.  When  I investigated  I found 
a fawn  that  still  had  its  spots.  It  was 
pawing  through  the  snow  and  feeding 
on  the  grasses  planted  along  the  road 
banks.  You  don’t  often  see  a fawn 
in  spots  at  this  time  of  year.— District 
Game  Protector  A.  D.  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 


Close  to  Home 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — One  evening 
while  my  wife  and  I were  in  the  kit- 
chen, we  heard  our  4-year-old  son  and 
6-year-old  daughter  making  noises  in 
the  living  room.  We  went  in  and 
found  all  the  hghts  were  turned  out 
and  the  children  going  around  the 
room  with  a small  pen  light.  They 
said  they  were  playing  “jacklighter” 
and  were  trying  to  spotlight  a deer.  I 
wonder  if  any  other  officers  have  had 
any  poaching  problems  in  their  living 
rooms?  — District  Game  Protector 
G.  W.  Recker,  Gettysburg. 


Nothing’s  Going  Right 
McKEAN  COUNTY-A  local  farm- 
er was  cutting  and  burning  brush, 
and  after  the  fire  had  burned  down 
almost  to  ashes,  he  noticed  a move- 
ment in  the  pile.  Upon  investigation, 
he  found  it  to  be  a red  fox  with  badly 
singed  fur.  The  fox  ran  off  and  dis- 
appeared over  the  ridge.  Two  days 
later  I received  a call  from  a trap- 
per who  had  caught  a red  fox  that  he 
wanted  me  to  check.  Game  Protector 
McDowell  and  I went  to  the  trapper’s 
home  and  found  a red  fox  that  had 
the  mange,  and  sure  enough,  it  was 
singed  on  one  side.  The  fox  had  been 
trapped  just  over  the  ridge  from 
where  the  farmer  was  burning  brush. 
—District  Game  Protector  J.  E.  Rank- 
in, Port  Allegany. 


Keystone  Coyote 

MONTOUR  COUNTY  - Early  in 
November  I received  a telephone  call 
concerning  a Siberian  Husky  suppos- 
edly running  deer  near  the  quarry 
close  to  Limestoneville.  At  about  the 
same  time,  George  Humbert,  who 
lives  along  the  ridge  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  quarry,  told  me 
he  had  spotted  a coyote  on  several 
occasions.  On  December  1,  Budd 
Satteson  of  Limestoneville  was  hunt- 
ing deer  in  a party  on  the  ridge  just 
west  of  the  quarry  when  he  shot  a 
male  coyote  that  weighed  37  pounds. 
Wilson  Ditty,  Shamokin  Dam  taxi- 
dermist who  has  examined  quite  a 
few  coyotes  taken  over  the  years  in 
this  section  of  Pennsylvania,  examined 
Satteson’s  prize  and  said  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  he  has  seen.— 
District  Game  Protector  R.  W.  Dona- 
hoe,  Danville. 
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Thanks  for  the  Lift 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - 
Charles  Steward,  Mechanicsburg  RD, 
reported  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  12  he  saw  two  groundhogs 
heading  down  a hill  near  the  Cono- 
doguinet  Creek  where  he  puts  feed 
out  for  ducks.  The  next  morning  he 
found  one  of  the  groundhogs  lying 
still  and  the  other  trying  to  pull  itself 
uphill  on  the  ice-covered  snow.  This 
critter  would  pull  itself  forward  about 
eight  feet  and  then  slide  back  the 
same  distance.  Mr.  Steward  got  his 
snow  shovel  and  gave  this  fellow  a 
lift  to  his  burrow.  The  other  chuck 
was  frozen  stiff.  Being  true  hiber- 
nators,  these  two  whistle  pigs  should 
have  been  fast  asleep.— District  Game 
Protector  J.  P.  Filkosky,  Mechanics- 
burg. 


Not  Already?!! 

PERRY  COUNTY  - The  unusuaUy 
warm  weather  we  have  been  having 
must  be  responsible  for  the  number  of 
rabbit  complaints  I have  received. 
Usually  this  is  a spring  and  summer 
nuisance.  Who  would  believe  that 
rabbits  are  causing  problems  this  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  extended  small 
game  season?— District  Game  Protec- 
tor L.  L.  Everett,  Newport. 


Beaver  Damage 

FOREST  COUNTY  - I wish  that 
anti-trap  people  could  see  the  damage 
done  by  beavers  in  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama. Beavers  were  protected  there 
for  15  years  and  now  the  beaver  pop- 
ulation is  completely  out  of  hand. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  in  farm 
land  and  timber  are  lost  each  year 
by  private  landowners.  Some  have  re- 
sorted to  paying  bounties  on  beavers 
to  try  to  control  the  problem.  I dread 
what  would  happen  in  Pennsylvania 
if  all  trapping  were  prohibited.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  E.  Taylor,  Ti- 
onesta. 


Concerned  Sportsmen 
MONROE  COUNTY— 1 recently  had 
a game  law  violation  case  handed  over 
to  me  on  a silver  platter.  When 
checking  out  a jacklighting  complaint 
I found  that  five  local  sportsmen  had 
already  apprehended  the  three  of- 
fenders. Without  their  help,  an  arrest 
would  have  been  difficult.  — District 
Game  Protector  D.  E.  Overcash, 
Stroudsburg. 


Moved  Next  Door 
SULLIVAN  COUNTY  - A neigh- 
bor asked  me  one  day  how  to  get  rid 
of  a skunk  that  took  up  residence 
under  his  house.  I explained  a couple 
different  ways  he  might  try.  I saw 
him  a few  days  later.  Thanking  me 
for  my  advice,  he  said  the  skunk  had 
moved  out.  I now  have  a new  board- 
er at  my  house.  Yep,  he  moved  in  with 
me.  I guess  you  get  what  you  ask 
for!— District  Game  Protector  B.  R. 
Hambley,  Laporte. 

Quality  Bucks 

MONROE  COUNTY  - Almost  all 
the  bucks  checked  by  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  in  Monroe  County 
seemed  to  be  of  exceptional  quality 
this  year.  Our  doe  harvest  should  be 
the  highest  in  several  years.— District 
Game  Protector  D.  E.  Overcash,  E. 
Stroudsburg. 
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Keep  ’em  Home 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - Why 
can’t  people  keep  their  dogs  at  home? 
We  are  beseiged  by  calls  and  com- 
plaints of  dogs  chasing  deer.  Most  of 
the  deer  being  hit  on  the  highways 
are  trying  to  get  away  from  dogs. 
Chased  deer  plunge  over  cliffs,  break 
through  the  ice,  break  their  necks  on 
obstructions  and  die  from  exhaustion. 
If  you  don’t  want  to  care  for  your  dog, 
have  it  done  away  with  humanely.— 
District  Game  Protector  W.  Lee, 
Titusville. 


Quick  Trip 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  - I received 
an  anonymous  call  about  a deer  that 
had  just  been  hit  by  a car.  The  caller 
gave  me  the  deer’s  location  and  I 
made  the  passing  comment  that  it 
probably  would  be  gone  before  I got 
there,  picked  up  by  somebody  in 
search  of  free  meat.  As  I was  lacing 
up  my  boots  a moment  later,  the  tele- 
phone rang  again.  I recognized  the 
voice  as  belonging  to  the  anonymous 
caller  whom  I had  just  talked  with. 
He  told  me  not  to  come  because 
someone  had  just  picked  up  the  deer. 
With  the  gas  situation  the  way  it  is, 
I saved  a little  gas  and  a lot  of  frus- 
tration by  having  to  look  for  some- 
thing that  wasn’t  there.— District 
Game  Protector  G.  W.  Packard,  Mil- 
lersburg. 


Family  Affair 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - I never 
thought  I would  see  the  day  when  we 
had  too  many  geese  in  this  district, 
but  I’m  afraid  that  day  has  come. 
With  the  warm  and  open  winter  wea- 
ther, geese  are  destroying  wheat  and 
rye  crops.  We  had  8000-10,000  geese 
here  most  of  the  winter.  They  left 
when  we  had  a snow  that  crusted  over 
for  three  or  four  days.  Now  they  are 
back  and  they  seem  to  have  brought 
all  their  nieces,  nephews,  aunts  and 
uncles  with  them.  I believe  we  now 
have  16,000-20,000  honkers  between 
Muddy  Run  and  the  Octoraro  Reser- 
voirs.—District  Game  Protector  J.  P. 
Eicholtz,  Strasburg. 


The  What  Season? 

SNYDER  COUNTY  - I had  a pro- 
gram at  the  Ghapman/ Union  Elemen- 
tary School,  and  the  third  graders  of 
Miss  Keller’s  class  asked  me  the 
darnedest  questions.  One  young  man 
wanted  to  know  how  many  deer  there 
are  and  what  turkeys  eat,  but  the 
question  that  topped  all  others  came 
from  an  inquisitive  young  lady  who 
asked,  “How  many  deer  can  you  shoot 
during  the  opossum  season?”— District 
Game  Protector  D.  L.  Myers,  Selins- 
grove. 


Hip,  Hip,  Hooray! 

McKEAN  COUNTY-The  McKean 
Gounty  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Glubs  has  adopted  a new  program 
designed  to  stimulate  a better  land- 
owner-sportsman relationship.  The 
Federation  is  sending  letters  to  Safety 
Zone  and  Forestry  Game  Gooperators 
in  McKean  Gounty,  thanking  them  for 
allowing  sportsmen  to  hunt  and  fish 
on  their  land  and  asking  for  sugges- 
tions that  may  help  improve  this 
relationship.  My  congratulations  to 
the  McKean  Gounty  Federation.  Keep 
up  the  good  work— District  Game  Pro- 
tector D.  A.  McDowell,  Jr.,  Smeth- 
port. 
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Where  Did  They  Go 
DELAWARE  COUNTY-A  review 
of  the  Hunter  Safety  Program  for 
Delaware  County  shows  over  1000 
students  were  certified  during  1973. 
However,  the  increase  in  Junior  Li- 
cense sales  was  only  240  over  the 
previous  year.  I wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  the  other  760  who  worked 
hard  to  pass  their  Hunter  Safety 
courses.  — District  Game  Protector 
R.  C.  Feaster,  Aston. 


Call  the  Boss 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-Check- 
ing  his  traphne  in  January,  Deputy 
Richard  Hampton  was  astonished  to 
find  a bobcat  in  one  of  his  fox  sets. 
After  admiring  this  beautiful  cat, 
Dick  set  about  trying  to  figure  a way 
to  release  the  little  spitfire.  After 
considerable  effort,  he  was  able  to 
cover  the  elusive  cat  with  his  jacket 
and  shirt.  Released  from  the  trap,  the 
bobcat  leaped  about  chest-high  into 
the  air  and  took  off  like  a gray  streak 
across  the  mountain.  Apparently  the 
number  two  fox  trap  didn’t  injure  the 
cat  in  the  least.  I later  told  Deputy 
Hampton  that  if  he  ever  catches  an- 
other cat  and  doesn’t  call  me  to  get 
some  pictures,  he’s  liable  to  get  a boot 
in  the  behind.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor S.  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Squirrels  Moving  Out 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-We  have 
started  to  live-trap  and  transfer  rab- 
bits at  the  close  of  the  extended  hunt- 
ing season.  Although  only  several 
weeks  have  passed,  we  have  already 
caught  four  times  as  many  squirrels 
as  rabbits.— District  Game  Protector 
R.  E.  Gosnell,  Lancaster. 


Safe  Archers 

MONROE  COUNTY -The  archers 
of  my  district  were  very  careful  this 
past  hunting  season,  making  it 
through  the  year  with  only  one  self- 
inflicted  accident.  Hope  they  do  that 
well  or  better  in  1974.— District  Game 
Protector  D.  G.  Beach,  Mt.  Pocono. 


They’ll  Getcha! 

POTTER  COUNTY  - Harry  Shill- 
ings of  Boalsburg  related  this  story  of 
a “city  dude”  who  went  deer  hunting 
with  his  gang  in  the  vicinity  of  Tama- 
rack. The  dude  asked,  “Are  there  any 
rattlesnakes  in  the  area?”  Harry 
promptly  replied,  “Yes,”  and  added, 
“They  like  to  crawl  out  on  the  oak 
limbs  in  the  afternoon  to  sun  them- 
selves.” The  dude  never  saw  a deer 
the  entire  hunt— probably  because  he 
was  toe  busy  looking  into  oak  trees 
watching  for  the  rattlers  sunning 
themselves.— District  Game  Protector 
R.  G.  Glouser,  Galeton. 
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Early  Spring 

. LUZERNE  COUNTY  - Today,  the 
last  day  of  January,  1974,  the  ther- 
mometer hit  a balmy  67°.  Dandelions 
were  blossoming  in  the  front  yard 
here  at  the  Northeast  Division  Office, 
and  a flock  of  about  20  doves  sat  in 
the  yard  near  our  feeder.  They  ap- 
parently have  started  migrating,  think- 
ing spring  has  arrived.  Glenn  Spen- 
cer, our  maintenance  man,  has  started 
to  sharpen  the  blades  on  the  lawn 
mower.  How  long  can  this  weather 
last?  Hopefully  for  two  months!— Law 
Enforcement  Assistant  R.  H.  Myers, 
Sweet  Valley. 


ADAMS  COUNTY— Being  the  wife 
of  a new  Game  Protector  brings  some 
happy  experiences  and  rewarding  mo- 
ments. But  there  are  times  when  I 
wish  the  training  school  had  more 
courses  on  hunting  and  trapping.  Like 
the  time  when  I had  to  take  my  hus- 
band’s pants  out  of  the  house  on  the 
end  of  a broomstick.  You  guessed  it. 
He  shot  a skunk  and  the  skunk  shot 
back,  but  he  said  he  only  got  some 
“drift.”  And  the  time  he  gave  me  a 
big  hug,  but  forgot  to  mention  he  had 
just  dug  up  the  fox  bait  he  had  buried 
three  months  ago  and  had  gotten  a 
“drop  or  two”  on  his  clothes.— A note 
from  Mary  Becker,  wife  of  DGP  Gary 
Becker,  Adams  Gounty. 


Fatal  Slip 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - Winter 
hazards  other  than  starvation  and  free 
running  dogs  take  their  toll  of  deer. 
During  January  we  had  a heavy  snow 
followed  by  a freezing  rain,  producing 
icy  crust  thick  enough  to  support  the 
weight  of  a man,  but  making  walking 
treacherous.  Deputy  Boyer  received 
a call  from  a thoughtful  person  who 
reported  a dead  deer  lying  on  a 
seldom-used  back  road.  When  Jim 
reached  the  scene,  he  found  that  the 
animal  had  not  been  hit  by  a car,  but 
instead  was  a victim  of  the  ice  storm. 
The  whitetail  had  been  walking  along 
a high  bank  bordering  the  road  when 
it  lost  its  footing  and  slid  fifty  feet 
to  its  death  on  the  hard  frozen  road 
below.  — District  Game  Protector 
W.  L.  Hutson,  Williamsport. 


Radio  for  Mom 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - The 
6-year-old  daughter  of  one  of  my 
deputies  heard  a message  over  his 
radio  and  said,  “You  know,  Dad,  that 
would  be  good  for  Mom.”  My  deputy 
asker  her  why,  and  she  replied,  “Well, 
I caught  Mom  talking  to  herself  one 
day,  and  if  she  had  that  in  her  car,  it 
could  talk  back  to  her.”  My  deputy’s 
wife  claims  that  her  daughter  is  the 
reason  she  talks  to  herself.— District 
Game  Protector  E.  N.  Gallew,  Alex- 
andria. 


Bad  Month 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - I’ve  got 
nothing  humorous  for  a Field  Note 
this  month.  I have  picked  up  a dozen 
deer  shot  and  left  to  rot  by  jack- 
lighters,  have  had  calls  on  night  shoot- 
ing almost  every  other  night,  have 
picked  up  a lot  of  deer  hit  by  auto- 
mobiles and,  to  add  to  my  sorrows, 
found  the  last  three  illegal  killed  deer 
were  females,  each  with  twin  male 
fawns.— District  Game  Protector  R.  S. 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 


ROBERT  E.  SUTHERLAND  of  Erie  is  a 
new  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  The  veteran  newsman  re- 
places H.  L.  Buchanan  of  Franklin,  who 
served  on  the  Commission  from  1953 
until  1974. 


Kew  Commissioner  Named 

An  ERIE  communications  execu- 
tive has  been  named  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  by 
Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp. 

The  new  commissioner  is  Robert  E. 
Sutherland,  executive  news  director 
of  WJET-TV  (Channel  24)  and 
Radio,  Erie,  a position  which  he  has 
held  for  the  past  nine  years.  Previous- 
ly, he  had  been  a newspaperman  for 
twenty  years,  having  served  as  editor 
of  the  Erie  Times-News  prior  to 
joining  the  radio  and  television 
stations. 

Experienced  in  nearly  all  phases  of 
hunting,  Sutherland  has  been  a long- 
time member  of  Ducks  Unlimited, 
Erie.  He  has  also  been  an  active 
adult  leader  in  Boy  Scouting  for  years. 

The  new  commissioner  replaces 
H.  L.  Buchanan  of  Franklin,  who  held 
the  position  since  June  8,  1953. 
Buchanan  served  as  vice  president  of 
the  commission  from  1955  until  1957 
and  from  1960  until  1963;  as  presi- 
dent from  1963  until  1965;  and  again 
as  vice  president  in  1969. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

An  increase  in  the  price  of  GAME  NEWS  was  approved  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Effective 
July  1,  1974,  subscription  prices  for  the  magazine  will  be  $3  for  one 
year,  $6  for  two  years,  and  $7.50  for  three  years.  The  single  copy 
price  will  be  30  cents.  Subscriptions  at  the  current  price  of  $2  per 
year  or  $5  for  three  years  will  be  accepted,  to  a maximum  of  three 
years,  through  June  30,  1974. 
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ROY  W.  TREXLER 


STANLEY  E.  FORBES 


Trexler  Retires;  Forbes  New  I & E Chief 


Roy  W.  trexler,  chief  of  In- 
formation and  Education  for  the 
Game  Commission,  retired  January  25 
after  almost  37  years  of  service.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Stanley  E.  Forbes, 
Game  Biologist  in  the  Commission’s 
Division  of  Game  Management. 

Trexler,  born  in  Macungie,  began 
his  career  as  a Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tor in  Lehigh  County.  He  entered  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in 
June  of  1941.  After  graduation,  he 
became  a District  Game  Protector  in 
York  County  and  then  left  to  serve 
four  years  in  the  U.S.  Army.  After  his 
discharge,  Trexler  returned  to  his 
York  County  post. 

In  1948  he  became  Special  Services 
Assistant  and  then  Conservation  Edu- 
cation Assistant  in  Reading.  He  later 
was  assigned  as  Assistant  Division 
Game  Protector— Conservation  Educa- 
tion Assistant,  and  in  1952  was  named 
Pittman-Robertson  Area  Leader  for 
both  the  Northeast  and  Southeast  Di- 


visions. In  1956  he  became  Land 
Utilization  Assistant  in  the  Southeast; 
he  was  promoted  to  Northeast  Divi- 
sion Supervisor  in  1961.  Trexler 
became  Chief  of  Information  and  Ed- 
ucation in  1965. 

Forbes,  a New  England  native, 
earned  a B.S.  degree  in  Forestry  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in  1942. 
After  graduation  he  joined  the  Army 
and  saw  service  during  World  War  II 
as  a paratrooper  with  the  11th  Air- 
borne Division  in  the  Pacific.  After 
receiving  his  M.S.  degree  from  Penn 
State  in  1948,  Forbes  entered  Game 
Commission  service,  first  as  a Senior 
Research  Technician  and  since  1956 
as  a Game  Biologist.  His  work  has 
dealt  primarily  with  the  whitetailed 
deer. 


Material  from  "Conservation  News"  may  be 
reprinted  or  quoted  without  written  permis- 
sion. 
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Hunters  Take  70,316  Bueks 


ENNSYLVANIA’S  deer  hunters 
recorded  their  second  largest 
buck  harvest  in  history  during  the 
1973-74  whitetail  seasons,  according 
to  reports  filed  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Cards  mailed  in  by  successful  hunt- 
ers indicate  70,316  antlered  deer  were 
taken,  while  another  56,575  hunters 
in  the  state  reported  tagging  antlerless 
deer.  The  total  reported  whitetail 
harvest  was  126,891. 

The  1972-73  figures  were  62,633 
antlered  deer  and  44,582  antlerless 
whitetails,  for  a total  harvest  of  107,- 
215. 

The  1973-74  antlerless  harvest  was 
the  eleventh  largest  on  record,  and 
the  total  harvest  was  the  sixth  highest 
since  record-keeping  began  in  1915. 
The  most  recent  buck  harvest  was  ex- 
ceeded only  in  1967,  when  the  record 
78,268  were  tagged. 

Of  the  twelve  largest  buck  harvests 
in  the  state’s  history,  eleven  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  eleven  years. 

Last  fall,  the  Game  Commission 
said  that  it  hoped  that  hunters  would 
harvest  at  least  56,000  bucks  and  de- 
sired a minimum  antlerless  whitetail 
harvest  of  at  least  52,000. 

Potter  County,  traditionally  one  of 
the  best  deer  hunting  areas  in  the 
state,  led  all  counties  in  buck,  antler- 
less and  total  harvests  during  the 
1973-74  season.  Sportsmen  reported 
taking  3,461  antlered  deer  in  Potter 
and  2,442  antlerless  whitetails,  for  a 
total  of  5,903  deer  from  “God’s  Coun- 
try.” 

During  the  1972-73  seasons.  Potter 
also  led  all  other  counties  in  all  cate- 
gories of  deer  harvest. 

Following  Potter  in  antlered  deer 
harvest  were  Clearfield,  2,534;  Brad- 
ford, 2,436;  Warren,  2,431;  and  Ti- 
oga, 2,319. 

Leading  antlerless  harvest  counties 
were  Bradford,  2,347;  Huntingdon, 
2,112;  Clearfield,  2,062;  and  Venan- 
go, 1,996. 


PGC  Photo  by  CIA  Lowell  E.  Bittner 

JOSEPH  MOLISAS,  Minersville,  with  a fine 
7-point  buck  bagged  in  Dauphin  County 
on  the  opening  day  of  Pennsylvania's 
1973  buck  season. 

Counties  other  than  Potter  leading 
in  total  harvest  for  1973-74  were 
Bradford,  4,783;  Clearfield,  4,596; 
Tioga,  4,221;  and  Huntingdon,  4,149. 

The  buck  total  included  53,507 
with  three  or  more  points  and  16,809 
spikes,  while  the  antlerless  figure  in- 
cluded 46,666  females  and  9,909 
males. 

Resident  hunters  reported  taking 
62,748  bucks  and  56,028  antlerless 
deer,  while  non-residents  reported  tak- 
ing 7,568  bucks  and  547  antlerless 
whitetails.  The  non-resident  antlerless 
harvest  included  489  tagged  during 
the  archery  seasons. 

The  Game  Commission  emphasizes 
that  all  figures  are  actual  counts  of 
report  cards  filed  by  hunters.  Surveys 
in  the  past  have  shown  that  only 
about  75  or  80  percent  of  the  success- 
ful deer  hunters  report  their  kills  as 
required  by  law.  Should  this  happen 
again  for  the  hunting  seasons  just  con- 
cluded, and  there  is  good  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will,  the  actual  harvest 
of  deer  by  deer  hunters  for  1973-74 
will  be  at  least  25,000  more  than  the 
report  cards  would  indicate. 
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Lost  . . . 

During  the  1973  turkey  sea- 
son, the  fore-end  to  a 16-ga. 
Fox  Sterlingworth  shotgun.  No. 
354211,  was  lost  in  the  vicinity  of 
Listie  Hunting  Camp  No.  10C17 
on  the  Swamp  Branch  Road  in 
Clinton  County.  A reward  is  of- 
fered for  the  return  of  this  piece. 
Call  collect,  814  - 445-5562,  or 
write  to  Tony  F.  Gasperine,  Box 
146,  Listie,  Pa.  15549. 

And  Found 

A shotgun  was  found  at  the 
parking  lot  on  SGL  108,  Cam- 
bria County,  near  Van  Orner,  off 
Rt.  53.  Owner  may  have  gun  by 
fully  identifying  it.  Give  all  de- 
tails in  first  letter  to  C.  B.  Waga- 
man,  RD  1,  Thomasville,  Pa. 
17364. 


Pennsylvania  Trappers’ 
Convention 

The  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Con- 
vention will  be  held  May  17-19  this 
year,  at  the  Hartford  Fairgrounds, 
Hartford,  Pa.,  approximately  25  miles 
north  of  Scranton.  To  reach  the  con- 
vention site  from  Interstate  81,  take 
exit  65  to  Route  547  and  go  south  one 
mde  to  the  village  of  Hartford.  Turn 
right  at  Hartford  and  go  one-quarter 
mile  to  the  fairgrounds. 


Trapping  Book  Sold  Out 

Our  supply  of  Paul  Failor’s  book, 
“Pennsylvania  Trapping  and  Predator 
Control  Methods,”  has  been  ex- 
hausted. A new  printing  is  being  pre- 
pared, but  it  will  be  several  months 
before  it  is  completed.  Orders  already 
received  will  be  held  and  shipment 
made  when  books  are  available.  If 
you  have  not  already  ordered,  please 
wait  until  availability  of  the  new 
printing  is  announced  in  GAME 
NEWS. 


State’s  Hunters 
Take  299  Bears 

Pennsylvania’s  bear  hunters  har- 
vested 299  bruins  during  the  one-day 
season  on  November  19,  according  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  1973  harvest  was  below  the 
370  bears  reported  taken  in  the  1972 
season  and  the  488  bruins  harvested 
during  the  two-day  season  in  1971. 

All  of  the  1972  harvest  was  exam- 
ined by  Game  Commission  person- 
nel. In  1973,  for  the  first  time,  bears 
taken  by  hunters  had  to  be  checked 
by  game  officers. 

The  top  bear-producing  counties 
were  Cameron,  34;  Lycoming,  32; 
Pike,  25;  and  Clinton,  24. 

Twelve  of  the  bears  were  taken  by 
nonresidents,  while  the  other  287 
were  bagged  by  resident  hunters.  Of 
the  299  bears  harvested,  136  were 
males  and  163  were  females. 


Congratulations  to  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs’  Officers  and  Directors 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  took  a giant  step  forward  at  their  meeting  February  2,  1974,  when  they 
approved  the  establishment  of  the  position  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

We  commend  and  congratulate  the  oflGcers  and  directors  for  their  action 
to  have  a paid  professional  direct  their  day  to  day  activities.  We  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs’ 
Executive  Director. 

Again  congratulations! 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION  ^ 


By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  received  the  NRA  Hunter  Safety  Award  on 
January  31.  Shown  here  are  John  C.  Behel,  PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator,  Rep. 
Kent  D.  Shelhamer,  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp,  and  Robert  S.  Uchtenberger,  PGC 
Deputy  Executive  Director. 


Correspondence  Hunter  Safety  Course 


Many  sportsmen  have  com- 
mented favorably  on  Penn 
State’s  Correspondence  Hunter  Safe- 
ty Course.  Both  hunters  and  non- 
hunters have  benefited  from  the 
information  provided  by  this  educa- 
tional course.  Instructors  teaching 
Pennsylvania’s  compulsory  course  for 
first-time  hunters  have  picked  up  in- 
formation for  training  and  provided 
valuable  suggestions  for  changes. 

Participants  have  called  the  course 
"a  gratifying  experience.”  Another 


said,  “Although  I’m  not  a hunter  my 
completion  of  this  course  presents  a 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  recreation.  The 
marksmanship  chapter  on  both  gun 
and  bow  is  excellent.” 

One  hunter  safety  instructor  wrote, 
“I  would  like  to  add  the  following 
comments  to  the  Hunter  Safety  Edu- 
cation Course  201.  First,  I think  it 
will  be  helpful  to  me  as  an  instructor 
in  hunting  safety,  and  more  instruc- 
tors should  take  the  course.  Some- 
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times  we  become  too  technical  for  the 
age  group  we  are  instructing,  and  as  a 
result  they  retain  little.  The  many 
illustrations  are  helpful,  and  I would 
encourage  its  use  in  more  courses  of 
this  nature.” 

A Boy  Scout  leader  wrote,  “The 
chapter  on  survival  was  very  inter- 
esting without  going  into  other  parts 
of  the  ‘world  type’  of  survival.  It 
stuck  to  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
good.  I learned  much  from  the  com- 
pass-reading illustrations.” 

The  course  was  developed  cooper- 
atively by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity, and  would  be  valuable  to  hunter 
safety  instructors,  students  and  ex- 
perienced hunters.  The  course  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  self-study 


and  for  hunters  to  develop  proper 
sport  hunting  attitudes  by  covering 
hunting  ethics,  the  hunter’s  responsi- 
bility, and  survival  information.  Hunt- 
ers are  challenged  to  improve  their 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  toward 
safety  and  to  respect  the  wildlife  they 
pursue. 

The  text  of  the  course  contains  65 
illustrations  explaining  the  written 
material.  Question  sheets  at  the  end 
of  each  lesson  allow  the  correspon- 
dence student  to  test  himself  as  part 
of  a home-study  program. 

If  you  wish  to  participate,  write  to 
Hunter  Safety,  Box  5000,  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania  16802.  The  cost 
is  $4,  payable  to  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 


Hunter  Safety— Far  and  Wide 


OU  MAY  BE  interested  to  know 
what  other  states  and  provinces  of 
Canada  are  doing  with  hunter  safety 
training.  We  have  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject from  Florida  to  Alaska  and  from 
California  to  Newfoundland.  Sorry 
we  can’t  go  as  far  west  as  Hawaii,  but 
Hawaii  reports  no  organized  hunter 
safety  program. 

For  starters,  there  are  twenty-nine 
states  and  four  provinces  of  Canada 
with  excellent  organized  voluntary 
programs.  They  are  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  Al- 
berta, Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Saskatchewan  in  Canada. 

Mandatory  hunter  safety  programs 
are  administered  by  eighteen  states 
and  four  provinces  of  Canada,  includ- 
ing California,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Hamp- 


shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, and  British  Columbia,  Manitoba, 
Ontario,  and  Quebec,  Canada. 

Anyone  desiring  to  hunt  in  any  of 
the  states  or  provinces  with  a com- 
pulsory hunter  safety  training  pro- 
gram would  do  well  to  check  that 
state’s  requirements  for  purchasing  a 
hunting  license.  Colorado’s  compul- 
sory hunter  safety  law  applies  to  any- 
one born  after  January  1,  1949,  and  it 
states  that  you  must  complete  the 
hunter  safety  course  before  you  can 
hunt  game  in  Colorado. 


GAME  NEWS  Binders  Available 

Binders  which  will  hold  a 
year’s  issues  of  GAME  NEWS 
are  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.  O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120, 
or  from  any  of  the  six  field  divi- 
sion offices.  The  price  is  $2  de- 
livered. 
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Underneath  it  All  . . . 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


OVING  RIGHT  along  here  with 
the  last  installment  of  this  thrill- 
ing three-part  series  about  women’s 
hunting  clothes  ...  a number  of  you 
have  indicated  that  you  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  jeans,  sweatshirts  and 
whatnots,  while  a few  have  suggested 
that  if  one  is  handy  enough  with 
needle  and  thread,  she  could  sew  up 
her  own  stuff. 

Well,  both  of  these  ideas  are  fine, 
girls,  but  not  only  does  my  sewing 
machine  suffer  from  epizootic  of  the 
bobbin  holder,  but  my  sewing  crea- 
tions look  like  something  out  of  the 
twilight  zone,  so  I must  pass  on  that 
one. 

I still  feel  that  there  is  a void  in 
the  market  for  at  least  two  items— a 
deer  hunting  outfit  and  a camouflage 
outfit  ...  for  ladies.  Small  game 
clothes  are  plentiful.  So  to  whoever 
wants  to  listen,  here  are  my  ideas  for 
some  outer  clothing  items  that  a lady 
hunter  could  use: 

No.  1:  For  deer  hunting  . . . per- 
haps a one-piece  affair  of  wool  or 
other  durable  but  non-noisy  material, 
with  a concealed  dropseat,  insulated, 
zip  front,  peter  pan  or  turtleneck 
collar,  action  backs,  a couple  of 
roomy  pockets  ( no  breast  pockets, 
please),  optional  belt  and  buckle  for 
a snug  look,  straight  legs.  . . . 

( I suggest  avoiding  any  hunting 
coat  that  does  not  have  those  sleeve 
inserts  or  “action  backs”  as  some  com- 
panies call  them.  You  need  this  extra 
action  when  you  “up  and  swing”  the 
gun.) 

No.  2:  A camouflage  outfit  for  duck, 
archery  or  turkey  hunting.  Here  again 
a one-piece  outfit  would  be  nice, 
styled  somewhat  like  the  aforemen- 
tioned deer  outfit.  Both  items  should 
have  some  blaze  orange  on  them. 
Also,  some  stripes,  dots,  paisley 
prints,  plaids  etc.  could  also  be  in- 
corporated . . . maybe  . . . 


PAJAK'S  PRIZED  possession — ladies  down 
underwear  made  by  the  Eddie  Bauer  Co.! 
They  may  be  a little  bulky,  but  they  sure 
keep  you  warm. 

(Are  you  still  with  me?)  A third 
item  could  be  an  appropriate  hat  or 
two.  I’ve  got  a lot  more  hair  on  my 
head  than  Frank  will  ever  have  on  his, 
and  I’d  like  to  see  something  styled 
to  compensate  for  my  hairdo  once  in 
a while. 

As  for  specific  ladies’  sizes,  I sup- 
pose that  companies  can  do  only  so 
much,  but  I have  seen  a few  young 
girls  who  are  so  thin  that  even  a 
size  SMALL  would  hang  on  them. 
Perhaps  a “teen”  size  in  something 
wouldn’t  hurt. 

Underneath  it  all,  I own  a pair  of 
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down  underwear  that  I will  not  part 
with.  Although  they’re  fluflFy,  or  puffy, 
and  make  me  look  shghtly  larger  than 
what  I really  am,  I can  post  for  quite 
a while  in  freezing  weather  and  be 
comfortable.  My  toes  and  fingers 
might  get  a bit  touchy,  but  I can 
usually  hold  on.  Gotta  keep  warm! 

If  you  girls  have  any  other  ideas 
about  ladies  o/h  clothes  let’s  hear 
them.  Hopefully  I can  persuade  a 
company  or  two  to  listen  to  us.  See 
you  next  month. 


Q:  Dear  Ms.  Pajak:  “Do  you  be- 
lieve in  using  buck  lure?  Does  it 
really  work?”  No  name.  Please;  Apol- 
lo. 

A:  Dear  NNP:  “When  on  post  I 
usually  sprinkle  some  around  to  help 
mask  my  own  odors.  To  say  that  it 
will  definitely  attract  bucks  right  to 
your  spot  is,  I feel,  going  a bit  over- 
board. Thanx  for  writing.”  SMP 
April  Profile 

. . . “after  five  years  of  seeing  only 
does  during  buck  season,  I saw  and 
shot  my  first  buck  last  year,  a 3-point 
weighing  120  lbs.  I downed  it  with  a 
heart  shot  using  my  lever  action  32 
Special  as  it  faced  me  through  80 
yards  of  woods.  I was  tremendously 
excited  and  couldn’t  have  been  hap- 
pier if  it  had  been  an  8-point  . . 
Margo  E.  Beiter,  Girard  16417.  (Mar- 
go, if  you  can  get  someone  to  watch 
your  Idddies  and  I get  someone  to 
watch  mine,  maybe  we  could  get 
together  for  a grouse  hunt  come  fall, 
O.K.?) 


Continued  from  page  12 
Gullum  Medal  from  the  National 
Geographic  Society.  She  was  named 
“Gonservationist  of  the  Year”  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  in  1963, 
and  was  elected  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  that 
same  year. 

Rachel  Garson  died  of  cancer  on 
April  14,  1964,  ten  years  ago  this 
month.  But  her  life  and  work,  how- 
ever, stimulated  a renaissance  of  en- 
vironmental awareness  in  our  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  June 
22,  1970,  was  the  first  national  “Earth 
Day,”  and  in  the  following  year  a 
conservation  milestone  was  reached 
with  the  federal  government’s  decision 
to  ban  all  uses  of  DDT  in  the  country. 
Frank  Graham,  Jr.,  author  of  the  book 
Since  Silent  Spring,  shows  that  Rachel 
Garson’s  Silent  Spring  influenced  de- 
creased DDT  sales.  In  1957  almost 
five  million  acres  of  land  were  sprayed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 


while  in  1967  only  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  were  sprayed,  and  in  1968 
no  acres  were  sprayed. 

Today  the  Rachel  Garson  Trust  for 
Living  Environment  continues  Miss 
Garson’s  work  by  acting  as  a clearing 
house  for  environmentally  orientated 
materials;  and  the  Rachel  Garson  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  spans  forty 
miles  of  wild  Maine  coastland  as  a 
memorial  by  the  federal  government 
to  the  petite  Pennsylvania  authoress 
and  conservationist  who  caused  us 
to  analyze  deeply  our  position  and 
role  in  the  environment.  Rachel  Gar- 
son’s life  is  one  that  no  one  should 
forget;  it  was  a life  of  talent,  inspira- 
tion, reverence  and  courage.  We  are 
all  a little  better  because  of  her  fore- 
sight and  wisdom.  We  should  re- 
member these  rare  personal  traits  and 
the  woman  who  possessed  them,  not 
only  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  her 
death  this  April  14,  but  also  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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THOMAS  BLACK  & SONS’  Bushman  tent  weighs  only  13  lbs.,  but  is  big  enough  to 
sleep  three  people,  Rountree  says. 

A Look  at  Tents 


By  Les  Rountree 


HILE  EVERY  EFFORT  is 
given  in  this  column  to  make 
all  sorts  of  readers  welcome,  certain 
personal  preferences  and  thoughts  do 
crop  up.  I can’t  control  it  nor  am  I 
apologizing  for  it.  Heaven  knows 
that  I’ve  camped  and  toured  in  every- 
thing from  a plastic  garbage  bag  to 
a $40,000  rolling  palace  and  enjoyed 
it  all.  I do,  however,  reserve  the  term 
“camping”  to  something  that’s  done 
under  some  sort  of  fabric.  Roving 
about  the  country  in  a well  equipped 
Airstream  or  Winnebago  is  a great 
way  to  cover  the  country,  but  that’s 
mechanized  touring  ...  it  ain’t  camp- 
ing. I’m  not  knocking  it,  mind  you, 
but  camping  it  is  not.  Camping  is 
done  under  canvas  or,  now,  rip-stop 
nylon.  The  pop-up  trailers  that  fea- 
ture a fabric  top  just  come  under  my 


arbitrary  wire  and  can  still  be  called 
camping— of  sorts.  But  hard  trailer 
stuff  and  folding  plastic  campers  don’t 
quite  make  that  description.  This 
month  we’ll  talk  about  tents.  Ah, 
tents!  That’s  pure  camping  with  the 
sound  of  rain  on  the  roof  and  all  of 
the  night  noises  coming  through  loud 
and  clear. 

When  the  energy  crunch,  shortfall, 
or  whatever  term  is  fashionable  this 
week,  began  to  catch  up  with  us  last 
fall,  I started  to  do  a little  checking 
into  what  was  new  and  different  in 
the  tent  category.  It  doesn’t  cost  as 
much  to  stow  a tent  in  the  old  family 
bus  and  go  somewhere  as  it  does  to 
hang  something  on  the  trailer  hitch 
and  do  the  same  thing.  True,  you 
can’t  stretch  out  on  an  innerspring 
mattress  or  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
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HIGH  COUNTRY  Camper  by  Alpine  De- 
signs is  suitable  for  both  car  camping 
and  backpacking  and  is  available  in  blue 
or  orange. 

built  in  air  conditioning,  but  the  bank 
roll  doesn’t  sufiFer  either.  After  you 
have  the  basic  tent,  a couple  of  inex- 
pensive cots,  a foam  rubber  pad  and 
a few  pots  and  pans  from  the  kitchen 
and  . . . you’re  in  business.  All  of  the 
other  niceties  of  tent  camping  can 
come  later,  but  first  you  need  the 
tent. 

I won’t  attempt  to  count  the  models 
that  are  available  today.-  If  one 
throws  in  all  of  the  backpacker  spe- 
cials and  family"  canopies  that  are  in 
in  the  catalogs  and  stores  currently, 
it  must  be  in  the  hundreds.  I’ve  tried 
out  a number  of  new  ones  ( and  some 
old  ones),  and  I’d  like  to  share  my 
thoughts  with  you.  As  with  many 
camping  items,  the  selection  of  a tent 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  your 
personal  requirements.  What  may  suit 
me  might  not  suit  you  at  all,  but  my 
guess  is  that  there  will  be  something 
in  this  lineup  that  will  come  close. 

The  Eureka  Tent  and  Awning  Co. 
625  Conklin  Road,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

These  people  have  been  around 
since  1895,  so  they  ought  to  know 
something  about  making  tents.  And 
they  do.  Their  catalog  oflFers  some- 
thing for  everyone,  from  the  spacious 
Adirondack  Cabin  Camper  to  the  su- 
per-light Mt.  Marcy  backpacker  mod- 


el. All  are  good  values  but  the  one 
tent  in  their  line  that  impresses  me 
most  is  the  Draw-Tite  model  for 
$149.95.  This  certainly  isn’t  a brand 
new  idea  but  one  that  was  made 
famous  by  Robert  L.  Blanchard  many 
years  ago.  It  features  an  exterior 
framework  that  won’t  get  in  your  way. 
Basically,  it’s  a sort  of  half-igloo  style 
that  adapts  itself  to  a one-man  size 
as  well  as  a super  big  six-man  model. 

The  little  job  weighs  10  lbs.  (com- 
plete with  frame),  while  the  biggest 
one  checks  in  at  34  lbs.  These  are  not 
backpacker  weights  but  for  easy  stow- 
age in  a car  or  station  wagon  they  are 
perfect.  The  four-man  Ranger  model 
is  a diller  for  station  wagon  camping. 
It  can  be  erected  to  one  side  of  the 
tailgate  and  equipment  can  be  easily 
transferred.  The  bowed  aluminum 
frame  keeps  everything  in  taut  con- 
dition even  during  a mild  hurricane. 
The  four-man  tent  is  ideal  for  an  ad- 
ult and  two  children  but  I wonder 
about  four  adults  making  it.  The  six- 
man  job  would  be  better  for  four 
full-sized  people.  The  height  at  the 
front  of  the  tent  is  a full  6J2  feet 
which  makes  it  one  of  my  favorites 
. . . since  I’m  6 feet  2. 

In  the  lightweight  field,  the  High- 
lite  model  ( $79.95 ) that  Eureka  re- 
cently introduced  weighs  in  at  just 
over  5M  bs.  (the  tent  alone  is  a mere 
2%  lbs.).  It’s  perfectly  acceptable  for 
backpacking  kits  and  is  made  from 
rip-stop  nylon  coated  with  urethane. 
Since  I like  bright  colors,  the  Inter- 
national Orange  fabric  suits  me  fine. 
It’s  a shade  over  7 feet  long  and  just 
over  5 feet  wide.  Big  enough  for  two 
friendly  people  on  a backpacking 
trek. 
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Thomas  Black  & Sons 
930  Ford  St.,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  13669 

Here’s  another  company  that  has 
been  around  since  Maggie  was  a pup. 
They’ve  been  supplying  explorers 
with  sleeping  bags  and  other  outdoor 
equipment  ever  since  I can  remember. 

I have  owned  a couple  of  their  sleep- 
ing bags  and  have  found  them  to  be 
first  rate.  Their  Bushman  tent,  which 
weighs  a mere  13  lbs.,  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  three  full-size  people. 
The  unique  construction  which  con- 
sists of  six  triangular  pieces  of  nylon 
(one  of  the  pieces  is  really  a quad- 
rangle) requires  one  pole  and  a small 
T-bar  at  the  top.  This  tent  has  an 
amazing  amount  of  room  and  offers  a 
full  6/2  feet  of  stand-up  room.  It’s 
okay  for  any  sort  of  tenting  and  would 
even  be  satisfactory  for  short  back- 
packing trips,  if  the  tent  carrier  didn’t 
have  to  carry  much  more  than  his 
personal  gear.  Four  people  could 
sleep  in  it  in  a pinch.  The  workman- 
ship on  these  tents  is  excellent.  Price 
is  $129.95. 

Black’s  Tunnel  Tent  is  another 
model  that  catches  my  eye.  This  one- 
man  job  is  made  in  double  or  single 
thickness  nylon  and  it  ought  to  make 
a dandy  backpacker  shelter.  The 
double  thickness  model  weighs  7 lbs. 
while  the  single  is  just  under  6.  For 
pure  walking  pleasure  I think  I’d  stick 
with  the  lighter  one.  Those  packs 
have  a way  of  getting  heavy.  The 
Tunnel  is  a full  7 feet  long  so  almost 
anyone  can  be  comfortable  in  it  ex- 
cept perhaps  Wilt  Chamberlain.  Price, 
$159.95. 

Trailblazer  by  Winchester 

Taylorsville  Rd.,  Statesville,  N.C. 

A complete  line  of  tents  is  offered 
by  this  old  reliable  company.  Their 
Sandpiper  is  an  8 x 10-ft.  cotton  drill, 
cabin  style  model  that  is  a perfect 
car  camper  outfit.  It’s  comfortable  for 
up  to  four  adults  and  weighs  only  32 
lbs.  I’ve  been  using  one  of  Trail- 
blazer’s  two-man  pack  tents  (TB  0104, 
$45 ) for  a year  now.  I’ve  set  it  up  and 


taken  it  down  a dozen  times  and  for 
the  hfe  of  me  I can’t  seem  to  do  any- 
thing wrong.  Ordinarily  I lose  a pole 
or  peg  or  something.  This  one  is 
blaze  orange,  too,  and  weighs  about 
5 lbs.  This  is  amazing,  too,  since  the 
tent  is  listed  at  a weight  greater  than 
that.  It  ties  onto  most  backpacks  per- 
fectly because  it  is  packed  into  a neat 
waterproof  bag  that  measures  just  16 
inches  long.  I rate  this  tent  a top  buy 
for  backpackers. 


HOLU  BAR’S  CHATEAU  tent  sports  classic 
backpacking  look.  It  weighs  only  4 lbs. 
6 oz.,  so  should  be  excellent  for  packing 
into  wilderness. 

Alpine  Designs 

6185  East  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  Colo. 
80303 

Any  company  that  has  an  address  of 
Arapahoe  can’t  be  all  bad,  and  the 
Alpine  Co.  sure  isn’t.  They  make  a 
super  line  of  sleeping  bags  and  back- 
packs and  their  tents  are  in  the  same 
class.  The  car  traveler  won’t  go 
wrong  if  he  picks  their  High  Country 
Camper.  Four  people  can  sleep  in 
this  tent  ...  it  weighs  only  6M  lbs. 
So  if  you  decide  to  take  a family 
walking  trek  beyond  the  reach  of 
automobiles,  you’ve  got  a true  back- 
packing model  too.  A good  thing  to 
think  about  when  shopping.  At  $225, 
this  tent  is  certainly  not  an  economy 
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NEW  VILLA  DEL  MAR  tent  by  Coleman  has 
side-door  entrance,  Spanish-style  three- 
tone  colors  and  seven  nylon-screened 
windows. 

model,  but  its  versatility  may  make 
the  difference.  It’s  available  in  blue 
and  orange.  The  packed  size  is  a 
mere  8 x 20  inches.  Don’t  know  how 
they  fold  it  into  that  size  but  they  do. 

Alpine  also  markets  a dandy  two- 
man  mountain  tent  called  Eco  I.  This 
rip-stop  nylon  model  weighs  3 lbs.  10 
oz.  and  also  comes  in  blue  or  orange 
and,  get  this,  a yellow  canopy.  It’s  a 
pup  tent  style.  Their  Eco  II  model 
is  just  like  the  I except  that  it’s  rigged 
with  a vent  hole  at  the  apex  to  allow 
for  inside  cooking  in  case  of  foul 
weather  and  a tunnel  opening  in  the 
back  fits  perfectly  with  their  High 
Country  Camper.  A great  way  to  add 
an  extra  room. 

A Frostliner  insert  is  available  for 
both  Eco  tents.  If  you  enjoy  winter 
camping,  this  extra  is  worth  its  price 
of  $25.  It  creates  a layer  of  dead  air 
and  absorbs  body  moisture.  Instead 
of  nylon,  it’s  made  from  a cotton/ 
polyester  blend  and  weighs  8 oz. 

The  Eco  models  sell  for  $120  and 
$130  respectively.  Note— all  weights 
given  for  Alpine  tents  don’t  include 
poles,  rainfly  or  stuffbag. 

Holubar  Co. 

Box  7,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

Holubar  is  another  company  that 
makes  its  home  in  Boulder.  I can’t 
speak  with  first-hand  experience  on 
their  items  but  their  catalog  sure  looks 


impressive.  They  offer  a good  looking 
line  of  sleeping  bags  and  down  gar- 
ments but  the  thing  that  almost  flip- 
ped me  over  was  their  Chateau  Tent. 
They  call  this  a three-man  backpacker 
and  they  aren’t  kidding  if  the  weight 
is  for  real!  It’s  listed  as  only  4 lbs. 
6 oz.  (if  you  wish  to  carry  poles  and 
rain  fly,  they  weigh  about  2 lbs. ) and 
it’s  a full  10  feet,  5 inches  long,  with 
5/2  feet  of  standup  room.  A great 
sounding  tent  that  deserves  being 
looked  at.  Price,  $150. 

The  Wenzel  Co.,  1280  Research  Blvd. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63132 
Wenzel  offers  a complete  fine  of 
family  and  backpacker  tents  at  mod- 
erate prices.  Their  heavier  tents,  the 
ones  suitable  for  car  camping,  feature 
exterior  poles  ...  a feature  I like 
very  much.  They  are  simply  easier 
to  erect.  Of  special  interest  to  the 
hiker  is  the  Blue  Ridge  Model.  This  is 
a pyramid  style  that  is  almost  8 feet 
square  with  a center  height  of  7 feet, 
4 inches.  With  the  aluminum  poles 
the  total  weight  is  4 lbs.  15  oz.  If  this 
shape  appeals  to  you,  this  is  a good 
buy  (around  $60).  The  color,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  blue. 

Atlantic  Products  Corp. 

Trenton,  N.J.  08605 
Atlantic  has  come  up  with  a novel 
idea  for  the  claustrophobic  sort  of 
camper.  Their  Quonset  style  tent  (a 
half -cylinder  affair)  opens  up  com- 


THIS  BAKER  tent,  an  old  camping  stand- 
by, is  available  in  nylon  from  L.  L Bean. 
Screen  porch  costs  extra  but  is  well  worth 
the  money. 
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pletely  on  one  side.  This  allows  a full 
80"  of  opening  and  should  permit 
even  the  coldest  and  clumsiest  camper 
to  roll  in  and  out  of  his  sleeping  bag 
with  grace.  Don’t  laugh.  If  you’ve 
never  tried  climbing  out  of  a mummy 
bag  in  a mountain  tent  on  a cold 
morning,  you  have  no  idea  about  the 
calisthenics  one  must  go  through.  The 
Quonset  would  also  be  great  for  hot 
weather  camping.  The  whole  side 
could  be  left  open  all  night.  A full 
netting  cover  protects  your  sleeping 
space  from  hungry  punkies.  It  weighs 
4 lbs.  2 oz. 

The  Coleman  Co. 

Wichita,  Kansas  67201 

Coleman  is  featuring  a new  car- 
style  tent  this  year  called  the  Villa 
Del  Mar.  I’ve  got  to  admit  it  does 
look  sort  of  Spanish.  It’s  a full  9 x 12 
feet  and  has  a ridge  height  of  8 feet, 
3 inches.  That’s  a big  tent!  They  say 
it  sleeps  five  or  more.  I don’t  know 
about  the  “more”  part  of  it,  but  for  a 
family  of  four  or  five,  or  four  com- 
patible adults,  it’s  certainly  roomy. 
Three  exterior  aluminum  arches  hold 
the  Villa  Del  Mar  in  place  and  it 
goes  up  fast.  This  is  an  all  cotton 
drill  tent  so  it  shouldn’t  turn  into  an 


IGLOO  DESIGN  of  the  Thermos  Pop  Tent 
has  been  around  for  years,  and  Rountree 
feels  it  will  also  be  on  the  scene  in  the 
future. 


ATLANTIC  QUONSET  tent  would  be  good 
for  hot  weather  camping,  as  it  opens  up 
completely  on  one  side  and  provides  ex- 
cellent ventilation. 

oven  when  the  weather  warms  up. 
There  are  windows  on  all  three  sides 
allowing  for  plenty  of  ventilation.  Re- 
tails for  $159.95. 

Thermos  Division,  King-Seeley 
Thermos  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.  06360 
It’s  still  tough  to  beat  the  Thermos 
Pop  Tents.  This  familiar  igloo  design 
model  has  been  around  for  quite  a 
few  years  and  I’m  betting  it  will  be 
for  many  more.  The  flexible  fiberglass 
poles  that  fit  into  sleeves  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tent  make  it  easy  to  erect 
and  take  down.  There  are  no  poles 
inside  or  outside  to  fall  over  and  every 
bit  of  inside  space  is  usable.  Six  feet 
of  standup  room  makes  it  suitable  for 
almost  everyone  at  clothes  hanging 
time,  and  the  zippers  always  work. 
I’ve  used  mine  for  five  years  now,  and 
believe  me,  it’s  been  used  hard.  The 
pale-green  cotton  drill  will  shed  all 
degrees  of  rainfall  except  maybe  Hur- 
ricane Agnes— but  rains  like  that  come 
only  once  in  a lifetime— I hope.  Model 
8117  sleeps  three  adults,  weighs  32 
lbs. 

L.  L.  Bean 

Freeport,  Maine  04032 
Bean  has  a couple  of  dandies  in 
their  catalog,  the  Baker  and  the  Al- 
lagash  tents.  The  Allagash  is  a family 
backpacker  that  weighs  10  lbs.  with 
poles,  pegs  and  fly.  The  6-foot  ridge 
height  is  adequate  and  you  guessed  it 
. . . it’s  International  Orange.  At  just 
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SANDPIPER  tent  sold  by  Winchester  makes 
a fine  car  camping  outfit,  sleeping  four 
people  comfortably  and  weighing  32  lbs. 


under  $100,  this  is  a good  buy  for  a 
two  adult/ two  child  family  ( three 
adults  is  maximum). 

The  Baker  tent  in  one  form  or  an- 
other has  been  around  for  a long  time 
and  is  still  a favorite.  For  those  who 
don’t  like  the  fancy  colors  this  one  is 
available  in  plain  old  green.  The 
Baker  is  nothing  more  than  half  a wall 
tent  with  a rather  short  rise.  The 
screen  porch  is  $16  extra  but  it 
shouldn’t  be  bought  without  one.  The 
tent  sells  for  about  $60  and  is  7'  4" 
X 7'  4".  At  a shade  over  10  pounds 
this  is  a bit  too  heavy  for  long  pack 
jaunts,  but  for  a semi-permanent  fish- 


ing or  hunting  camp  in  a remote  spot, 
1 can’t  think  of  a better  tent. 

As  with  all  sorts  of  camping  gear, 
learn  to  be  a good  shopper.  There  are 
tents  ranging  from  $20  to  well  over 
$300,  with  most  of  them  somewhere 
in  between.  Consider  who  and  what 
equipment  will  be  in  the  tent,  as  well 
as  how  often  it  will  be  used.  Buy  the 
best  tent  you  can  afford.  It  should 
last  at  least  20  years  with  proper 
care  and  cleaning.  Read  and  follow 
the  manufacturer’s  directions.  These 
are  not  carefully  enclosed  with  every 
tent  just  to  be  thrown  in  the  closest 
wastebasket.  Don’t  believe  the  manu- 
facturer’s recommendations  about 
how  many  people  can  sleep  in  the 
tent.  Always  cut  their  figure  by  at 
least  one.  Ann  just  read  that  last 
sentence  and  said,  “How  about  tents 
listed  as  one-man  jobs?”  Well,  that’s 
about  the  only  time  you  should  be- 
lieve them.  It’s  really  best  not  to  buy 
a tent  that  you  have  not  seen  fully 
erected.  Pictures  can  be  misleading 
sometimes  and  certain  mail  order 
dealers  are  not  above  a bit  of  “copy- 
writer dreaming”  about  specifications. 
Shoddy  workmanship  is  easily  spotted 
and  can  be  counted  on  to  give  poor 
service.  Inspect  with  a critical  eye 
the  hardware  and  stitching  on  any 
fabric  item  that  will  be  used  for 
camping.  The  manufacturers  listed  in 
this  article  are  reputable  and  their 
specs  can  be  trusted. 


Taxidermy  Examination  Dates 

Examinations  for  obtaining  licenses  to  practice  taxidermy  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  held  June  18-19,  1974,  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Southcentral  Di- 
vision office  building,  located  on  Route  22  just  west  of  Huntingdon.  Appli- 
cations are  available  from  any  District  Game  Protector,  division  office,  or 
the  Harrisburg  office.  Applications  must  be  submitted  by  May  6,  1974,  to  the 
District  Game  Protector  of  the  area  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 


92,000  Elk  Harvested 

In  1970  the  national  elk  harvest  was  over  92,000  animals,  a good  example 
of  sustained  yield  made  possible  by  modem  game  management. 
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Archery  in  . . . 


Fact  and  Fantasy 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


IN  WRITING  this  book, 
A some  man  will  marvel  per- 
chance, why  that  I,  being  an  unper- 
fect shooter,  should  take  in  hand  to 
write  the  thinking  of  a perfect  archer: 
the  same  man,  peradventure,  will 
marvel  how  a whetstone,  which  is 
blunt,  can  make  the  edge  of  a knife 
sharp.” 

If  anyone  has  seen  this  archer- 
writer  knocking  around  the  tourna- 
ments, he  might  marvel  at  how  so  un- 
perfect a shooter  can  attempt  a 
column  like  this.  A clue  might  be 
found  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
from  Roger  Ascham’s  “Toxophilus.” 
Many  writers  who  tackle  various  sub- 
jects might  feel  somewhat  as  Ascham 
did  when  he  wrote  these  words,  which 
were  first  published  in  1545. 

Although  the  book  seems  to  have 
been  written  as  a sop  to  King  Henry 
VIII,  and  it  did  earn  Ascham  an 
annuity  of  10  English  pounds  which 
at  that  time  was  considered  an 
adequate  living,  it  also  survives  as  the 
first  definitive  work  on  archery  in 
English.  The  opening  paragraph  here 
is  taken  from  a personal  copy  of  “The 
Whole  Works  of  Roger  Ascham,”  of 
which  the  Toxophilus  makes  up  less 
than  half  of  one  book  in  the  four  vol- 
ume set.  My  personal  copy  was  print- 
ed in  London  in  1864. 

The  importance  of  this  is  simply 
that  the  urge  some  person  feels  to 
write  does  leave  a record  from  each 
era  for  future  generations.  Whatever 
compels  a person  to  set  his  thoughts 
down  in  print,  the  effort  is  lost  only  if 
the  author  is  careless  with  the  truth. 

I found  the  four  volumes  of 
Ascham’s  work  tucked  away  in  the 
comer  of  a book  store  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  some  years  ago,  and  the  pro- 


THIS BOOK  on  Robin  Hood,  a mixture  of 
fact  and  fantasy,  provides  insight  into 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  in  Merry  Old 
England. 

prietor  seemed  happy  to  get  rid  of  the 
worn  books  for  a total  of  four  dollars. 
Any  one  of  the  books,  now  110  years 
old,  is  worth  far  more  than  the  price 
of  the  set. 

The  amazing  fact  of  Ascham’s  arch- 
ery work  is  that  it  has  not  really  gone 
out  of  style  despite  the  many  modem 
adaptations  of  the  ancient  and  pre- 
historic means  of  food-getting,  weap- 
on of  war,  and  sport.  The  Toxophilus 
has  special  importance  in  that  it  was 
written  at  a time  when  firearms  were 
first  being  used  in  warfare.  Had 
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Ascham  not  been  inspired  to  write,  we 
would  have  known  little  or  nothing  of 
the  early  English  use  and  attitudes 
toward  the  bow  and  arrow. 

“For  you  see  that  the  strongest  men 
do  not  draw  always  the  strongest  shot, 
which  thing  proveth  that  drawing 
strong  lieth  not  so  much  in  the 
strength  of  man,  as  in  the  use  of  shoot- 
ing.” 

Ascham’s  writing  was  heavy,  loaded 
with  the  now-unfamiliar  expressions 
of  that  period,  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  sport  stands  up  against  everything 
that  is  known  about  it  today.  “So 
likewise  in  shooting,  to  make  matches, 
to  assemble  archers  together,  to  con- 
tend who  shall  shoot  best,  and  win 
the  game,  increaseth  the  use  of  shoot- 
ing wonderfully  amongst  men.”  He 
also  says,  “For  as  a child  is  apt  by 
natural  youth,  so  a man  by  using  at 
the  first  weak  bows,  far  underneath 
his  strain,  shall  be  as  pliable  and 
ready  to  be  taught  fair  shooting  as  any 
child;  and  daily  use  of  the  same  shall 


both  keep  him  in  fair  shooting,  and 
also  at  the  last  bring  him  to  strong 
shooting.” 

And,  if  this  isn’t  enough,  consider 
that  these  words  were  written  430 
years  ago:  “Standing,  knocking,  draw- 
ing, holding,  loosing,  whereby  cometh 
fair  shooting.  ...” 

But,  enough  of  steahng  from 
Ascham.  The  point  here  is  that  each 
archer  can  better  his  knowledge  and 
possibly  his  shooting  ability  by  draw- 
ing a book  from  the  shelf  before  he 
draws  a bow.  Basic  shooting  needs 
have  changed  little  from  that  time 
long  before  written  history  when  the 
first  bow  was  drawn  by  the  first  man- 
creature  in  some  remote  comer  of  the 
world  where  possibly  today  a great 
city  may  stand.  Yet,  there  is  so  much 
treasure  in  fact  and  fiction  that  awaits 
discovery  by  those  who  wish  to  coord- 
inate mind  with  muscle  in  their  pur- 
suit of  enjoyment  from  the  bow  and 
arrow. 

Curiosity  is  a necessity  for  a writer, 
but  it  can  add  considerable  pleasure 
for  anyone  interested  in  pursuing  an 
activity  like  archery.  How  much  more 
interesting  shooting  a bow  becomes 
after  one  has  seen  how  a bow  is  made! 
Although  your  local  library  may  not 
have  its  shelves  loaded  with  archery 
books,  there  is  no  dearth  of  informa- 
tion on  the  sport. 

For  example,  the  book,  “Archery,” 
originally  published  in  1894,  contains 
a bibliography  of  some  300  books,  pic- 
tures, and  prints.  This  excludes,  for 
the  most  part,  fiction.  The  book  it- 
self, which  was  republished  in  1967, 
has  285  pages  devoted  to  what  was 
then  the  history  of  archery.  The  534- 
page  book  is  a complete  history  of 
archery  until  1894. 

A distinctive  feature  of  the  book  is 
a world  map  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  bow  where 
they  were  first  discovered.  This  is 
broken  down  into  plain  bows  of  wood 
only,  plain  bows  of  forms  allied  to 
those  of  composite  bows,  composite 
bows  with  a free  backing  of  thongs. 
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and  composite  bows  with  a close- 
backing of  molded  sinews.  The  same 
treatment  is  also  given  the  crossbow. 

Resurgence  of  interest  in  crossbow 
shooting  may  have  prompted  Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  to  write  “The 
Crossbow,”  with,  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Ballista  and  Catapult  of  the  Ancients.” 
So  very  little  has  been  written  on  the 
crossbow  that  this  book  is  of  special 
interest. 

Although  the  crossbow  was  as  im- 
portant in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  as  the  longbow  was  in 
England,  its  failure  to  survive  on  a 
parallel  with  the  more  popular  long- 
bow may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  outlawed  in  many  areas. 
The  Enghsh  church  looked  upon  it 
as  so  barbarous  a weapon  that  its 
use— except  against  infidels— was  out- 
lawed in  1139.  The  English  called  it 
a weapon  hateful  to  God  and  unfit  for 
Christians.  Later  the  crossbow  be- 
came common  in  England.  But  the 
death  of  Richard  I by  the  bolt  from  a 
crossbow  was  thought  to  be  a judg- 
ment from  heaven  against  him  for  per- 
mitting the  crossbow.  Although  the 
crossbow  has  been  largely  neglected 
in  literature,  new  interest  in  this 
ancient  weapon  opens  the  door  for 
some  writer  to  bring  the  crossbow 
up-to-date. 

One  of  the  favorite  books  in  my 
modest  archery  library  of  archery 
works  is  an  original  edition,  “Hunting 
With  the  Bow  and  Arrow,”  by  Saxton 
Pope.  This  book,  published  in  1923, 
opens  with  the  story  of  the  last  Yana 
Indian,  Ishi.  Pope’s  exploits  in  hunt- 
ing big  game  of  the  West  with  his 
good  friend  Arthur  Young  established 
sentiment  in  modern  bow  hunting  for 
The  Pope  and  Young  Club,  patterned 


after  the  gunners’  equivalent  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club.  Both  clubs  keep 
records  on  big  game  trophies  of  North 
America. 

At  least  eight  printings  of  this 
classic  have  now  been  made.  Al- 
though the  Thompson  brothers  were 
first  to  use  bow  and  arrow  for  mod- 
ern hunting,  Pope  proved  that  western 
big  game  could  be  taken  by  an 
archer.  Although  the  book  contains 
the  usual  discussions  of  tackle  and,  in 
this  case,  how  to  make  it,  over  half 
of  the  book  is  divided  into  hunting 
animals  hke  the  wildcat,  wolf,  deer, 
bear,  mountain  lion,  and  grizzly. 

A Personal  Favorite 

Another  favorite  in  my  personal 
library  is,  “The  Witchery  of  Archery,” 
by  J.  Maurice  Thompson,  a new  edi- 
tion of  a book  first  published  in  1928. 
The  original  work  was  a compilation 
of  magazine  articles  published  by 
Scribner  in  1877.  The  1928  edition, 
edited  by  archery  author  Robert  P. 
Elmer,  M.D.,  includes  a story  taken 
from  Forest  and  Stream  by  Will 
Thompson  in  1915. 

The  Thompson  brothers  had  gone 
to  Florida  after  Maurice  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  chest  in  the  Civil 
War.  Since  neither  was  permitted  the 
use  of  firearms  because  of  their  rebel 
participation  in  the  war,  they  turned 
to  the  bow  and  arrow  and  left  a legacy 
of  experiences  that  will  forever  be  a 
part  of  archery. 

It  was  appropriate  that  Dr.  Elmer 
edited  the  revised  Thompson  book,  as 
the  surgeon  had  in  1946  written  a 
comprehensive,  500-page  “Target 
Archery”  manual.  It  is  a much  more 
orderly  book  than  his  first,  entitled 
“Archery”  and  published  in  1926. 

“Archery”  also  served  as  a vehicle 
for  Elmer’s  impressive  personal  shoot- 
ing record;  he  dominated  the  National 
Archery  Association  tournaments  from 
1914  through  1925.  He  first  won  in 
1914  and  claimed  over  half  the  wins 
through  1925,  as  there  were  no  tourn- 
aments during  the  war  years  of  1917- 
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1918.  This  was  the  Double  York 
Round.  In  the  Double  American,  Dr. 
Elmer  took  over  in  1913.  He  won 
each  of  the  succeeding  tournaments 
through  1922,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  war  years.  But  where  Pope 
and  Thompson  were  hunters,  Elmer 
was  a target  shooter,  and  it  is  a part 
of  archery’s  history  that  he  recorded 
forever. 

Reactivated  United  Bowmen 

It  was  Dr.  Elmer  who  reactivated 
the  United  Bowmen  of  Philadelphia. 
Unfortunately,  he  died  two  years  be- 
fore the  125th  anniversary  of  this  old- 
est archery  club  in  America.  An  ex- 
cerpt from  his  book,  “Target  Archery,” 
is  contained  in  what  is  sentimentally 
the  most  valued  book  in  my  collection 
—a  numbered  .copy  of  “The  United 
Bowmen  of  Philadelphia.” 

Also  on  the  sentimental  side,  and 
with  regrets  that  I never  had  him 
autograph  my  copy,  is  “Bow  Hunting 
For  Deer,”  by  the  late  Homer  “Dutch” 
Wambold.  Dutch’s  book  came  out  in 
1964  at  a time  when  such  a book  was 
badly  needed.  It  has  weathered  well, 
and  Dutch  was  in  the  process  of  re- 
vising it  when  he  died  last  year.  A 
clue  to  the  man  is  contained  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  book;  “When 
the  Game  Warden  up  above  decides 
to  place  his  big-game  tag  on  me,  I 
hope  I will  be  led  to  some  whitetail 
stand  in  the  hereafter  midst  the 
solemn  oak  and  mountain  fern,  where 
peace  and  quiet  reign  supreme.” 

In  1955,  bow  hunting  was  coming 
on  strong,  but  then,  as  now,  far  too 
few  knew  much  about  how  to  shoot 
the  bow  and  arrow.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  a “Guide  to  Better  Archery,” 
written  by  Thomas  A.  Forbes.  Forbes 
was  one  of  the  relatively  few  archers 
of  that  time  knowledgable  and  cap- 
able enough  to  write  a book  on  arch- 
ery. His  work  fulfilled  a need  on  in- 
formation from  target  stand  to  timber- 
land.  Mr.  Forbes  preceded  this  writ- 
er as  author  of  this  column  for  well 
over  a decade. 


One  of  the  better  books  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century  is  “Modern  Arch- 
ery,” written  by  Arthur  W.  Lambert, 
Jr.,  and  published  in  1929.  This  book 
is  an  excellent  record  in  print  and 
drawings  of  a time  when  modem 
archery  was  just  beginning  to  flex  its 
muscles.  In  somewhat  the  same  class 
is  “Archery  Simplified,”  by  Phillip 
Rounsevelle. 

Running  a finger  along  the  shelf 
reserved  for  my  archery  books,  it  is 
with  a certain  confessed  affection  that 
I cannot  help  but  hesitate  at  a cover 
which  bears  my  name,  “Archery  — 
From  Golds  to  Big  Game,”  soon  to  be 
joined  by  another. 

A fairly  recent  edition  is  “The 
Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,”  a 
forever-popular  mixture  of  English 
fact  and  fantasy  that  is  almost  as  well 
known  to  American  youngsters  as 
cowboys  and  Indians.  In  fact,  al- 
though a thread  of  truth  seems  to  lie 
in  both  themes,  feats  such  as  Robin 
Hood’s— and  Billy  the  Kid’s— alarm  our 
sense  of  credibility  in  light  of  modern 
knowledge  and  reasoning.  Unfortun- 
ately, there  are  on  my  shelf  some 
archery  books  intended  to  be  all  fact 
that  may  have  the  experienced  archer 
wondering  and  wandering  between 
fact  and  fantasy. 

Among  the  publications  that  make 
me  most  nostalgic  are  two  copies  of 
the  booklets  “The  Essentials  of  Arch- 
ery,” from  L.  E.  Stemmier,  the  oldest 
manufacturer  of  archery  tackle  in 
America.  One  copy  was  published  in 
1937  and  the  other  in  1954,  yet  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the 
two.  L.  E.  Stemmier,  the  founder,  is 
dead,  but  at  last  report  the  company 
was  still  in  business  at  Manorville, 
New  York.  It  was  from  this  first  edi- 
tion that  I received  my  early  educa- 
tion in  archery,  and  the  rawhide- 
backed  stave  for  my  first  bow  came 
from  this  company. 

It  is  no  more  coincidence  that  some 
of  the  more  important  books  have 
come  from  Pennsylvania  archer-writ- 
ers, for  this  state,  since  the  pre-World 
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CENTER  SHELF  in  author’s  library  contains  27  books  which  cover  much  of 
the  history  written  about  arcnery. 


War  II  era,  has  become  steeped  in  the 
ancient  craft.  Dr.  Elmer,  Tom  Forbes, 
Dutch  Wambold,  Fred  Bear  and,  if 
you  will,  Keith  Schuyler,  are  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  have  contributed  to  arch- 
ery hterature. 

Like  gems,  books  usually  grow  in 
value  with  time.  Archery  books  are 
no  exception.  The  latest  list  from 
Nicklas  and  Parker,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  dealers  in  new  and  rare  archery 
books,  has  over  150  offerings.  Some 
books  sold  new  at  a fraction  of  their 
present  cost.  For  example,  a Horace 
A.  Ford  1859  second  edition  of  “Arch- 
ery, Its  Theory  and  Practice,”  goes  for 
$45,  while  a later  edition  can  be 
bought  for  $27.50.  Or  you  can  have 
“The  English  Bowman”  for  $85.  For 
$95  you  can  buy  “Archery,  The  Tech- 
nical Side,”  by  C.  N.  Hickman,  F. 
Nagler  and  P.  E.  Klopsteg,  written  in 
1947. 


In  this  time  when  each  day  is  too 
often  an  instant  replay  of  the  last, 
with  little  time  for  reading  between 
hurried  events,  the  written  word  is 
still  able  to  wedge  its  way  between 
violent  video  and  ear-aching  airways. 
More  books  are  being  written,  and 
advances  in  printing  have  provided  a 
greater  latitude  in  the  use  of  good 
photographs. 

Whether  you  want  to  drift  away 
upon  an  enjoyable  adventure  or  check 
a fact  established  by  research  or  ex- 
perience, there  is  an  archery  book  to 
challenge  your  extra  hours.  You  may 
want  to  start  your  own  collection  or 
feel  your  way  through  the  sporting 
section  of  your  local  lending  library. 
As  J.  Maurice  Thompson  so  ably  put 
it,  “So  long  as  the  new  moon  returns 
in  heaven,  a bent,  beautiful  bow,  so 
long  will  the  fascination  of  archery 
keep  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men.” 


Lotsa  Hunters! 

Nearly  20  percent  of  all  American  households  have  at  least  one  hunter. 
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What’s  the  Best  Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Rifle 
Today?  Well  . . . 

Don’t  Cry  Magnum! 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


LEWIS  LIKES  single  shot  rifles,  and  here 
he  carries  the  Roger  No.  1 in  7mm 
Mauser  version.  Cartridge  is  adequate  for 
whitetails,  he  says. 

44TF  YOU  WERE  going  to  buy  a 
new  deer  rifle  to  last  the  rest  of 
your  life,  which  Magnum  would  you 
select,”  I was  asked  in  a sports  shop. 
“Keep  in  mind  this  will  be  a once-in- 
a-lifetime  rifle  and  might  have  to  do 
not  only  for  local  big  game,  but  for 
elk  out  West.” 

“I  don't  quite  follow  your  line  of 
thinking,”  I answered.  “If  I under- 
stood you  correctly,  you  said  Magnum 
only.” 

“Right.  What  else  could  you  buy  to 
get  the  best  results  on  deer  and  black 
bear  in  Pennsylvania  and  an  elk  or 
mule  deer?  I hope  you’re  not  going 
to  suggest  some  of  the  ancient  cart- 


ridges a few  of  my  buddies  here  have 
been  advocating.  When  a hunter  is 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  buying  just 
one  rifle  for  a Hfetime  of  big  game 
hunting,  it  has  to  be  a Magnum  in 
my  book.” 

“Oh,  I won’t  argue  over  that  state- 
ment. There’s  no  question  the  right 
Magnum  would  fill  the  bill  with  ease 
for  sheer  power,  but  I am  obhgated 
to  point  out  that  buying  a Magnum 
for  the  types  of  game  you  suggested 
would  not  be  mandatory.” 

“You  mean  a hunter  in  his  right 
mind  should  settle  for  a 270,  308,  300 
Savage,  or  a 30-06  when  a 338  Win- 
chester Magnum  would  do  a better 
job?  That  doesn’t  make  a whole  lot 
of  sense  in  my  way  of  thinking.” 

“Well,  I’ll  have  to  disagree  with 
you  on  the  338  Winchester  when 
thinking  in  terms  of  whitetail  deer  or 
black  bear.  Elk,  moose,  or  the  big 
bears  are  certainly  proper  targets  for 
the  338,  but  there’s  no  need  to  go  to 
extremes.  I’ve  said  a dozen  times 
that  using  the  338  or  the  375  Mag- 
nums on  medium-size  big  game  is 
similar  to  hitting  a mouse  with  a golf 
driver.” 

The  last  remark  brought  down  the 
house,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  it  per- 
turbed my  questioner  who  advocated 
nothing  but  Magnums.  I wasn’t  out 
to  embarrass  him,  so  I got  the  subject 
back  on  the  type  of  game  he  intended 
to  hunt,  and  also,  why  he  was  so  all- 
fired  set  on  Magnums. 

“Two  years  ago,  I saw  a hunting 
buddy  shoot  through  the  rib  cage  of 
a buck  that  took  off  like  it  wasn’t 
touched.  The  180-gr.  ’06  bullet 

sailed  right  through  it,  and  the  buck 
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ran  over  a 100  yards  before  I downed 
it  with  my  300  Weatherby.  My  buddy 
was  plenty  disgusted  and  vowed 
never  to  take  another  shot  with  a 
peashooter  designed  for  red  squirrel 
hunting.  Doesn’t  that  more  or  less 
prove  the  Magnum  should  be  a first 
choice  and  only  choice?” 

It’s  surprising  how  many  times 
during  the  course  of  a year  I hear  a 
similar  story  and  get  similar  questions 
asked.  It’s  tough  to  answer  them  since 
the  inquirer  already  has  preconceived 
answers  to  back  his  argument.  One 
fellow  related  how  his  hunting  pal 
pumped  four  shots  from  his  270  into 
an  elk  without  success,  and  he  came 
to  his  rescue  by  breaking  the  elk’s 
neck  with  a 300  H & H Magnum. 

These  are  ticklish  situations,  and  I 
refuse  to  rip  someone  apart  to  show 
how  unsound  his  argument  is.  Many 
a buck  has  run  a 100  yards  or  more 
after  being  shot  through  the  rib  cage 
with  some  of  the  larger  Magnums.  No 
hunting  cartridge  is  powerful  enough 
to  wipe  a buck  o£F  its  feet.  An  elk 
with  four  270  bullets  in  its  chest 
won’t  go  far,  and  any  centerfire  cart- 
ridge would  have  finished  the  elk 
with  a spine  shot.  I’ve  always  stuck 
to  the  theory  it’s  better  to  use  dis- 
cretion and  get  my  opponent  to  think 
about  what  he  said  or  claimed.  I did 
this  with  the  man  who  told  me  about 
the  buck,  and  he  finally  grinned  and 
admitted  he  was  ofiF  base.  He  had 
no  way  of  proving  the  deer  wouldn’t 
have  gone  the  same  distance  if  shot 
in  the  same  place  with  his  300  Wea- 
therby. It  was  a convenient  point  to 
prove  his  argument. 

During  the  last  five  years.  I’ve 
found  out  many  hunters  who  want  to 
go  beyond  the  borders  of  Pennsyl- 
vania automatically  assume  a larger 


cartridge  is  needed.  I get  asked  a 
hundred  times  each  year  about  this, 
and  the  surprised  look  I get  when  the 
30-06,  270,  or  the  25-06  are  suggested 
as  good  outfits  often  make  me  smile 
inwardly.  Years  ago,  my  advice  was 
sought  for  the  proper  selection  of  a 
shotgun  for  snowshoe  rabbit  hunting. 
'The  man  on  the  phone  informed  me 
he  knew  the  big  rabbits  were  ten 
times  harder  to  kill  than  cottontails 
and  was  giving  a lot  of  thought  to 
buying  a 10-gauge  Magnum. 

I don’t  blame  the  hunter  for  think- 
ing along  these  lines,  since  so  much 
of  today’s  advertising  advocates  pow- 
er. Every  appliance  in  the  home  has 
two  or  diree  speeds,  and  the  lawn- 
mower  that  used  to  look  like  a lawn- 
mower  should  is  now  a miniature 
farm  tractor.  Who  wants  a riding 
lawnmower  with  just  one  speed  for- 
ward when  a hundred  dollars  more 
buys  a six-speed  job?  I’m  surprised 
there  isn’t  a clock  that  ticks  off  a day 
every  three  hours.  With  every  aspect 
of  our  lives  being  influenced  with  this 
philosophy,  I can  easily  understand 
why  many  hunters  are  now  giving  a 
second  look  to  the  Magnum  gun. 

I have  nothing  against  any  Magnum 
when  it’s  used  properly.  In  fact,  I 
spent  part  of  the  last  two  Pennsylvan- 
ia big  game  seasons  hunting  with  a 
No.  1 Ruger  single  shot  in  the  7mm 
Remington  Magnum  caliber.  I didn’t 
select  the  rifle  because  of  its  cartridge 
size;  I just  happen  to  be  a hunter 
who  likes  to  carry  a single  shot  rifle. 
On  other  big  game  hunts.  I’ve  carried 
the  Ruger  No.  1 in  the  old,  reliable 
7mm  Mauser  (7x57),  and  there’s  more 
than  a small  difference  between  the 
two  cartridges. 

Through  the  many  years  I have 
written  this  column,  most  readers 
know  I have  stuck  with  a common 
sense  type  of  philosophy.  As  a gun- 
writer,  I do  use  and  get  involved  with 
all  types  of  guns,  gauges,  calibers, 
and  cartridges.  I use  a variety  during 
each  season,  as  it’s  imperative  I learn 
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as  much  as  possible  under  actual 
hunting  conditions.  A grouse  hunt 
could  find  me  using  Savage’s  sleek 
new  Model  333  O/U  or  Remington’s 
dependable  Model  1100  semiauto- 
matic. For  ringnecks  I may  choose 
Ithaca’s  fast  shooting  Model  51  semi 
or  a Browning  Superposed,  and  a 
rabbit  hunt  in  thick  brush  could  well 
call  for  Ithaca’s  280  English  double 
or  Mossberg’s  500  pump  gun. 

The  same  holds  true  in  deer  season. 
I’m  greatly  impressed  with  Reming- 
ton’s Model  760  pump.  The  pump 
never  was  popular  as  a big  game 
rifle  in  my  area,  but  Remington’s  760 
offers  a detachable  magazine  for 
quick  loading  and  unloading,  and  a 
short  stroke  action  that  permits  a 
hunter  to  squeeze  in  an  extra  shot 
or  two  if  necessary.  The  belief  that 
slide  action  big  game  rifles  are  not 
accurate  can  be  deflated  in  a hurry 
with  the  760  Model.  I have  one  in 
308  caliber,  and  during  the  years  I 
honestly  believe  I have  shot  more 
than  a hundred  from  the  benchrest. 
I have  yet  to  find  one  that  is  not  ac- 
curate. On  several  occasions,  I cut 
groups  of  an  inch  or  less  at  100  yards 


RAY  JOHNS,  Remington  760  pump  and 
downed  whitetail.  Hunters  accustomed  to 
pump  shotguns  will  find  this  rifle  fast, 
easy  to  use,  and  accurate. 


with  factory  ammo.  The  Model  760 
is  an  ideal  Pennsylvania  deer  rifle. 

However,  I would  be  just  as  satis- 
fied with  Ruger’s  M77  handling  the 
284  cartridge,  Ithaca’s  LSA  55,  Sav- 
age’s 110  or  the  old  standby,  Win- 
ehester’s  Model  70.  I mentioned  the 
284  Winchester  cartridge  because  I 
like  it  very  much  and  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  overlooked  cartridges 
today.  To  get  back  to  the  rifles  men- 
tioned, I could  use  these  and  other 
makes  and  models  in  a variety  of 
calibers. 

When  it  comes  to  selecting  an  out- 
fit, I always  try  to  keep  several  things 
in  mind.  First,  I select  a suitable 
cartridge  for  the  game  I’m  hunting. 
Second,  I keep  my  shots  well  within 
the  effective  killing  range  of  my  rifle 
or  shotgun.  I am  not  interested  in 
sheer  power  or  extra  long  distances. 
I consider  200  yards  a long  shot  in 
any  woods.  Many  deer  are  taken  at 
longer  distances,  but  two  football 
fields  laid  end  to  end  constitute  a long 
shot  at  either  deer  or  bear.  The  fact 
that  most  Pennsylvania  big  game 
animals  are  shot  well  under  200  yards 
makes  me  stick  with  my  belief  the 
Magnum  cartridge  is  not  the  sole 
answer  for  success.  Medium-powered 
cartridges  such  as  the  30-30,  7mm 
Mauser,  284  Winchester,  and  many 
others  are  capable  of  200-yard  shots. 

A few  years  back,  I shot  a broken- 
rack  buck  at  115  long  steps  in  a very 
dense  undergrowth.  When  I first 
spotted  the  walking  buck  in  a tangle 
of  grapevines  and  scrub  oak,  I was 
under  the  impression  it  was  a good 
200  yards  away.  Closer  study  con- 
vinced me  the  deer  was  slightly  over 
100  yards,  and  my  150-gr.  bullet 
struck  the  chest  and  dropped  the  buck 
instantly.  I have  no  doubt  a 32  Win- 
chester Special,  35  Remington,  300 
Weatherby  or  338  Winchester  would 
have  turned  in  similar  results  with 
the  same  bullet  placement.  It  just  so 
happened  the  Model  340  Savage  SO- 
SO was  adequate,  and  any  extra  power 
would  have  been  wasted. 
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When  I was  doing  a lot  of  chuck 
hunting  over  the  northern  tier  of 
Pennsylvania,  I traveled  with  a friend 
who  would  stuff  several  hundred  dol- 
lars in  his  pocketbook  in  case  we  had 
car  trouble.  Normally,  a few  dollars 
apiece  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  one-day  jaunts,  and  he  was  carry- 
ing extra  money  for  no  good  reason. 
Sometimes,  I think  a good  many  hunt- 
ers would  be  doing  the  same  when 
carrying  a Magnum. 

I’m  not  against  power  in  any  sense. 
I’ll  agree  that  too  much  is  far  better 
than  not  enough.  But  some  degree 
of  common  sense  must  be  used.  Al- 
though I have  shot  many  chucks  with 
a 7mm  Remington  Magnum  cartridge, 
I have  strong  feelings  that  chuck 
hunting  is  basically  a 224-caliber 
sport.  For  long  shots  on  windy  days. 
I’ll  go  as  far  as  the  6mms,  but  to 
literally  disintegrate  a woodchuck  is 
not  compatible  with  philosophies 
formed  over  forty  years  of  chuck 
shooting.  After  all,  there’s  much  more 
to  owning  a hunting  rifle  than  just 
selecting  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful cartridge. 

I want  my  big  game  rifle  for  more 
than  just  one  or  two  opportunities  to 
shoot  during  a big  game  season.  I 
like  to  cut  holes  in  paper,  and  when 
I concoct  a box  of  two  of  “Lewis 
Specials,”  I don’t  want  to  get  ready 
to  do  combat  with  a powerhouse  rifle. 
Years  ago,  I knew  a handloader 
who  had  but  one  set  of  dies,  but  he 
loaded  and  shot  a box  of  ammo  each 
evening  during  the  summer.  I couldn’t 
see  much  point  in  whaling  shot  after 
shot  at  a 50-gallon  oil  drum  75  yards 
away,  but  he  did.  He  was  proficient, 
too.  He  could  empty  his  94  Winches- 
ter almost  as  fast  as  one  of  the  TV 
heroes  a few  years  back. 

Since  I like  to  shoot,  I want  to  shoot 
as  often  as  possible,  and  I want  to 
enjoy  it.  When  I test  a very  powerful 
rifle,  I go  about  it  in  a methodical 
way,  for  I’m  after  certain  results. 
When  I shoot  my  Ruger  7x57  or  the 
Remington  760  pump  308  or  any  other 


hunting  rifle,  I do  it  for  pleasure.  I 
want  to  enjoy  it  and  I want  to  become 
adept  at  using  the  rifles  I hunt  big 
game  with.  Paying  a large  sum  of 
money  for  a rifle/scope  combination 
to  use  just  once  or  twice  a year  shoot- 
ing at  game  is  not  my  idea  of  getting 
a sound  return  for  my  investment. 

Perhaps  in  my  gun  writing  during 
the  past  five  years,  I have  over- 
emphasized the  psychological  aspects 
of  shooting,  but  I base  my  thinking  on 
what  has  been  learned.  I get  many 
letters  from  GAME  NEWS  readers 
telling  me  they  do  consider  recoil, 
muzzle  blast,  and  cartridge  size  im- 
portant. I regret  I haven’t  time  to 
answer  all  of  these,  but  I’m  most 
grateful  for  the  comments,  and  I do 
take  note  of  what  the  readers  are  ask- 
ing and  saying.  When  reader  after 
reader  tells  me  excessive  recoil  is  un- 
desirable, and  I think  back  on  the 
hundreds  of  times  I’ve  helped  shooters 
overcome  an  integral  fear  of  recoil,  I 
accept  with  a pure  conscience  that 
the  average  hunter  does  not  want  to 
get  beat  black  and  blue. 

Movie  or  TV  Hero 

Spitting  on  the  thumb  and  wiping 
it  across  the  front  sight  may  make  a 
movie  or  TV  program  hero  look  im- 
pressive, but  most  of  us  are  not  heroes 
or  infallible  marksmen.  The  TV  star 
can  fire  blanks  all  day  from  the  hip 
or  saddle  without  suffering  any  ill  ef- 
fects, but  the  hunter  standing  watch 
in  Clinton  County  may  have  real 
concern  over  the  rifle  he  is  using.  One 
man  told  me  he  dreaded  to  shoot  his 
Magnum  even  at  game.  For  years  he 
used  with  good  success  a 270  Win- 
chester, but  he  was  talked  out  of  it 
by  fellows  he  worked  with  and  pur- 
chased the  Magnum.  After  several 
seasons  of  disaster,  he  came  to  his 
senses  and  purchased  a 280  Reming- 
ton. 

I’ve  touched  on  various  aspects  of 
the  Magnum  versus  the  conventional 
game  rifle,  but  the  real  meat  of  this 
subject  is  just  how  much  more  will 
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LEWIS  ON  WATCH  with  Model  99  Savage 
250-3D0G.  Quick  lever  action  is  favored 
by  many  Pennsylvania  big  game  hunters 
puts  meat  on  the  table. 

the  Magnum  offer.  I have  never  clas- 
sified the  264  Winchester  or  the  7mm 
Remington  Magnums  as  super-power- 
house outfits.  The  264  Magnum  will 
handle  a 140-gr.  bullet  and  Reming- 
ington’s  7mm  Magnum  can  be  loaded 
with  a 175-gr.  bullet,  but  in  this 
article,  I’ll  discuss  the  30-cal.  jobs  or 
larger. 

The  belief  that  the  typical  Magnum 
simply  outpowers  the  30-06,  300  Sav- 
age or  270  Winchester  is  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  minds  of  today’s 
younger  hunters.  More  than  once  I’ve 
been  told  a 300  Weatherby  or  300 
Winchester  offers  two  or  three  times 
the  power  of  the  regular  big  game 
cartridges.  This  comparison  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  motorcycle  buff  who 
compares  a 50cc  engine  with  a 250cc. 
I’m  no  bike  rider,  but  I have  ridden 
both,  and  there’s  a whale  of  a differ- 
ence, but  the  same  difference  does 
not  exist  between  the  Magnum  and 
the  conventional  cartridge. 

I’m  not  attempting  to  get  around 
the  fact  the  Magnum  has  more  to 
offer.  A quick  look  at  some  balhstics 
will  prove  that  point.  For  instance. 


a 220-gr.  bullet  in  the  30-06  has  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  roughly  2400  fps 
exerting  close  to  2400  pounds  of  ki- 
netic energy  at  100  yards.  Arc  of 
trajectory  is  not  bad,  with  one  inch 
at  100,  4 inches  at  200,  and  10  at  300 
yards.  The  same  slug  coming  from  a 
300  Winchester  Magnum  hits  2710 
fps  at  the  muzzle  and  offers  over  3000 
pounds  of  energy  at  100  yards.  With 
the  additional  velocity,  the  bullet’s 
path  is  flatter,  with  a mid-range  tra- 
jectory of  just  over  one-half  inch  at 
100,  3 inches  at  200,  and  7 inches  at 
300  yards. 

The  300  Weatherby  tosses  a 220-gr. 
bullet  out  the  barrel  at  2905  fps  with 
a walloping  4123  foot  pounds  of  en- 
ergy at  the  muzzle  and  3329  at  100 
yards.  The  flight  path  of  the  300 
Weatherby  is  very  near  the  same  as 
the  300  Winchester  already  stated. 
The  old  300  H & H is  slightly  lower 
than  the  300  Winchester  or  300  Wea- 
therby. 

It  could  be  construed  by  the  Mag- 
num group  that  I am  actually  defeat- 
ing my  argument  by  exposing  several 
examples  where  the  Magnum  cart- 
ridges outdo  by  a comfortable  margin 
the  cartridges  big  game  hunters  have 
considered  adequate  for  many,  many 
years.  Well,  I can’t  see  it  that  way. 
First,  there  is  no  effort  being  made 
by  me  to  discredit  Magnums,  nor  am 
I trying  to  come  up  with  equal  com- 
parisons. The  big  jobs  do  hit  harder 
with  the  same  bullet  weights,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  is  being  generated 
by  the  “Magnum  only”  group. 

No  Complex  Equations 

I’m  not  going  to  get  involved  with 
formulas  or  complex  mathematical 
equations,  but  for  a simple  rule  of 
thumb  300  Magnums  have  less  than 
a 25  percent  edge  over  the  30-06. 
With  some  bullets,  it  could  be  more, 
but  never  two  or  three  times  as  much. 
The  old  22  Hornet  was  a vast  im- 
provement over  the  22  long  rifle,  since 
it  did  travel  more  than  twice  as  fast 
and  hit  almost  four  times  harder. 
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Back  then,  the  varmint  hunter  with 
the  long  rifle  cartridge  was  limited 
to  100  yards  or  less  and  had  to  i..„xe 
head  shots  for  quick  kills.  The  Hornet 
doubled  the  distance  with  ease  and 
offered  shocking  power  far  beyond 
that  of  the  22  rimfire  caliber. 

The  Magnum  cartridge’s  biggest 
asset  is  its  ability  to  handle  the 
heavier  bullets.  With  a larger  powder 
capacity,  more  speed  and  hitting  pow- 
er are  end  results.  With  this  extra 
thrust  forward,  a more  severe  thrust 
backward  can  be  expected.  When  I 
test  fired  Weatherby’s  378  Magnum 
with  handloads,  I was  unable  to  fire  a 
max  load  of  118  grains  of  4831  behind 
the  275-gr.  bullet  out  of  my  eight- 
inch-square  shooting  window.  I had 
to  wrap  thick  sponge  rubber  around 
the  barrel,  as  recoil  was  on  the  high 
side  to  put  it  mildly,  causing  the 
beautiful  Weatherby  to  jump  off  the 
sandbag  and  strike  the  top  of  the 
opening. 

I finally  limited  my  inside  shooting 
to  less  than  116  grains  of  4831.  A rel- 
ative who  helped  me  fire  the  big 
Magnum  through  the  chronograph 
screens  asked  me  to  quit  after  just 
two  5-shot  tests.  The  recoil  I was  en- 
during was  bothering  him  psycho- 
logically, but  it  wasn’t  that  bad  and 
a total  of  30  shots  was  fired. 

I hope  to  always  have  a couple  of 
Magnums  around,  and  I’m  not  going 


out  on  the  limb  by  saying  I wouldn’t 
use  one  of  the  larger  jobs  on  a deer 
or  bear  hunt,  but  I can’t  readily  sug- 
gest or  advocate  their  use  for  medium- 
size  big  game.  Again,  I’m  not  refer- 
ring to  Remington’s  7mm  Magnum  or 
Winchester’s  264.  These  are  true 
Magnums  with  the  fighter  bullet 
weights. 

It  isn’t  true  the  big  Magnums  al- 
ways kill  instantly.  With  the  extras 
they  offer,  the  hunter  still  must  do 
his  part  in  placing  the  bullet.  The 
Magnums  will  buck  more  wind,  cut 
a lot  of  brush,  and  fly  flatter,  but  the 
shooter  must  place  the  bullet  in  a 
fatal  area  for  instant  kills.  The  big 
cartridges  are  not  miracle  ones  and 
won’t  bring  automatic  success.  Lim- 
ited surveys  I’ve  conducted  show  a 
surprising  number  of  Magnum  users 
found  signs  of  a hit  but  nothing  else 
at  all. 

I have  all  the  respect  in  the  world 
for  today’s  Magnums  and  believe  em- 
phatically in  them.  My  main  point  in 
writing  this  article  is  to  end  the  fast 
growing  myth  that  Magnums  are  some 
kind  of  magical  cartridges.  Many  new 
Magnum  owners  soon  discover  the 
price  to  be  paid  is  more  than  bar- 
gained for,  practice  sessions  are  few 
and  limited  in  shells  fired,  and  the 
miracle  of  the  Magnum  rests  mostly 
in  its  name  ...  or  good  shooting  by 
its  owner.  . . . 


Stork  Storers 

Leopards  in  Africa’s  Serengetti  Plain  sometimes  kill  storks  that  winter 
there,  store  them  in  the  branches  of  trees  and  eat  them  later. 


“Rooking  ^ackfaark  , . ♦ 

Susquehanna  against  the  World!  In  the  early  settlement  of  this 
county,  Mr.  Daniel  Spencer,  of  Springville  township  killed,  with  ONE 
POUND  OF  POWDER,  60  deer,  9 bears,  3 foxes,  1 wolf,  3 owls,  and 
a number  of  partridges  and  quails.  Mr.  Spencer  has  killed  upwards 
of  1500  deer  since  he  first  came  to  reside  in  this  county.  (The  Greens- 
burg  Gazette,  June  12,  1829) 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

EDWARD  T.  DURKIN  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E.  GEESAMAN  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  MadI,  Acting  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier 
15658.  Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— C.  J.  Williams,  Acting  Superintendent, 
R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 
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At  one  time,  the  American  peregrine  falcon  was  fairly  common 
in  Pennsylvania.  Today  the  sighting  of  one  of  these  mag-  i 
nificent  predators  is  a rarity,  and  the  few  spotted  in  our  state 
are  probably  migrating  arctic  peregrines.  Also  called  the  duck 
hawk,  the  peregrine  falcon  possesses  long,  pointed  wings,  a 
short,  rigid  tail  and  a powerful  build.  This  raptore  preys  on 
other  birds,  swiftly  overtaking  ducks,  pigeons  or  songbirds 
and  killing  them  in  midair.  The  peregrine  falcon  is  an  en- 
dangered bird,  still  another  species  threatened  by  pesticides, 
pollutants  and  shrinking  habitat. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PAST  . . . 


Where  Is  the  Eagle? 


“The  Great  Chief  in  Washington  sends  word  that  he  wishes  to  buy 
our  land.  How  can  you  buy  or  sell  the  sky— the  warmth  of  the  land? 
The  idea  is  strange  to  us.  Yet  we  do  not  own  the  freshness  of  the 
air  or  the  sparkle  of  the  water.  How  can  you  buy  them  from  us? 
Every  part  of  this  earth  is  sacred  to  my  people.  Every  shiny  pine 
needle,  every  sandy  shore,  every  mist  in  the  dark  woods,  every  clearing 
and  humming  insect  is  holy  in  the  memory  and  experience  of  my 
people. 

“We  know  that  white  man  does  not  understand  our  ways.  One 
portion  of  the  land  is  the  same  to  him  as  the  next,  for  he  is  a stranger 
who  comes  in  the  night  and  takes  from  the  land  whatever  he  needs. 
The  earth  is  not  his  brother  but  his  enemy,  and  when  he  has  con- 
quered it  he  moves  on.  He  leaves  his  fathers  graves,  and  his  childrens 
birthright  is  forgotten. 

“There  is  no  quiet  place  in  the  white  mans  cities.  No  place  to 
hear  the  leaves  of  spring  or  the  rustle  of  insect  wings.  But  perhaps 
because  I am  savage  and  do  not  understand— the  clatter  only  seems 
to  insult  the  ears.  And  what  is  there  to  life  if  a man  cannot  hear 
the  lovely  cry  of  the  whippoorwill  or  the  arguments  of  the  frog 
around  the  porid  at  night. 

“The  whites  too,  shall  pass— perhaps  sooner  than  other  tribes. 
Continue  to  contaminate  your  bed  and  you  will  one  night  su^ocate  in 
your  own  waste.  When  the  buffalo  are  all  slaughtered,  the  wild  horses 
all  tamed,  the  secret  corners  of  the  forest  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
many  men,  and  the  view  of  the  ripe  hills  blotted  by  talking  wires. 
Where  is  the  thicket?  Gone.  Where  is  the  eagle?  Gone.  And  what 
is  it  to  say  goodbye  to  the  swift  and  the  hunt,  the  end  of  living  and 
beginning  of  survival.” 

Chief  Sealth  of  the  Duwanish  Tribe  in  Washington 
wrote  these  words  in  a letter  sent  to  President 

Franklin  Pierce  in  1855. 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 


How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Role  . . . No.  V 

Hunter's  License  Act  Solved  Money  Problems 

By  Seth  Gordon 


IN  A PREVIOUS  article  we  men- 
tioned the  dedication  of  the  men 
and  their  wives  who  were  the  cus- 
todians of  the  early  game  refuges. 
Dozens  of  interesting  tales  could  be 
told  about  these  employes,  and  how 
a number  of  them  went  on  to  bigger 
responsibilities. 

Here’s  just  one  example  that  always 
appealed  to  this  writer.  When  I be- 
came assistant  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission in  June,  1915,  one  of  my 
assignments  was  to  make  a survey  of 
the  fourteen  refuges  then  in  opera- 
tion, get  better  acquainted  with  the 
men  in  charge,  and  learn  their  many 
problems  in  each  area. 

Due  to  lack  of  communication,  I 
sometimes  arrived  unannounced. 
Such  was  the  case  at  one  of  the  larger 
refuges,  located  in  southeastern  Potter 
County,  where  some  Michigan  deer 
had  been  stocked  the  previous  spring. 
The  one-a-day  train  arrived  at  noon. 
Harry  VanCleve,  the  refuge  keeper, 
was  promptly  found.  When  I told 
him  that  immediately  after  lunch  I 
would  like  to  inspect  the  refuge  with 
him,  a quizzical  expression  came  over 
Harry’s  face.  In  his  quiet  way  he 
warned  that  it  would  be  a rugged 
trip  for  a chap  stuck  in  the  office  most 
of  the  time,  and  he  suggested  wait- 
ing until  the  following  morning  and 
taking  the  whole  day.  I insisted  we 
do  it  that  afternoon,  so  we  made  the 
whole  circuit,  saw  everything  of 
interest,  and  got  back  well  after  dark. 
I never  heard  a murmur  from  Harry, 
but  later  learned  he  had  already  made 
one  trip  around  the  refuge  that  morn- 
ing, well  over  twelve  miles  of  rough 
going,  replaced  a number  of  refuge 
signs,  made  some  side  inspections, 
etc.  Harry  was  typical  of  those 
“pioneers  of  the  hinterland.” 

Now  let’s  discuss  the  subject  of  this 


article,  and  see  how  one  problem  was 
solved.  Begging  the  Legislature  for 
enough  money  to  keep  the  organiza- 
tion going  was  an  unpleasant  task  that 
had  to  be  undertaken  every  two  years. 
Members  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  their  active  sportsmen  supporters 
were  getting  mighty  discouraged. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, sponsor  of  the  1895  legislation 
to  establish  the  Game  Commission, 
and  cooperating  organizations  such  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Game  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  United  Sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania headquartered  at  Scranton, 
realized  that  until  the  hunters  paid  an 
annual  fee  to  hunt,  the  struggle  for 
appropriations  would  go  on. 

In  1901,  these  groups  helped  in  hav- 
ing the  first  nonresident  hunter’s  li- 
cense law  enacted.  The  fee  was  $10, 
but  the  income  was  far  less  than  anti- 
cipated because  the  law  was  hard  to 
enforce  and  there  were  loopholes 
favoring  nonresidents  who  owned 
property  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Efforts  Thwarted 

Efforts  to  have  the  Legislature 
enact  a resident  hunter’s  license  meas- 
ure were  repeatedly  thwarted  by  poli- 
ticians who  feared  that  if  the  hunters 
of  the  State  became  well  organized 
they  could  upset  the  politics  of  that 
period.  Groups  which  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Commission  and  its 
efforts  to  have  the  laws  improved, 
stop  market  hunting,  etc.,  also  got 
their  licks  in  at  every  turn. 

One  of  the  most  violent  of  the 
groups  opposing  the  Commission  was 
headquartered  in  Harrisburg,  the 
Hunters’  and  Anglers’  Protective 
Association.  They  claimed  to  have  a 
membership  of  75,000,  banded  to- 
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THE  STATE  GRANGE  wanted  a law  passed 
that  would  require  hunters  to  wear  tags 
on  their  backs  with  numbers  visible  at  all 
times. 

gether  not  for  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  game  but  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  game  laws  and 
to  oppose  the  work  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission. Commissioner  John  M . 
Phillips  of  Pittsburgh,  who  succeeded 
William  M.  Kennedy  after  he  quit  the 
Commission  in  disgust  because  of  the 
unjust  criticism  the  members  were 
constantly  getting,  was  one  of  the 
chief  targets  of  the  Harrisburg  organ- 
ization. 

To  further  their  opposition,  they 
published  a magazine,  “Mount  & 
Stream,”  whose  pages  were  devoted 
to  vituperation,  slander  and  false 
statements  concerning  the  motives 
and  work  of  the  fledgling  Commis- 
sion. They  repeatedly  tried  to  have 
their  leader  appointed  to  replace 
Doctor  Joseph  Kalbfus  as  Secretary 
so  that  they  might  promote  their  op- 
position from  within.  (In  later  years 


this  organization,  under  more  en- 
lightened and  unselfish  leadership, 
quite  regularly  supported  the  work 
of  the  Game  Commission.) 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  steadfastly  worked  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  a resident 
hunter’s  license  to  finance  its  pro- 
grams. However,  James  H.  Worden 
of  Harrisburg,  then  president  of  the 
Commission,  in  the  annual  report  to 
Governor  Pennypacker  for  1%6  dis- 
agreed with  the  other  five  members 
with  reference  to  the  need  for  such 
a license.  He  said:  “I  think  the  Game 
Commission  should  be  supported  by 
appropriation  from  the  State  rather 
than  by  a personal  tax.” 

It  appears  that  the  Secretary,  Doc- 
tor Kalbfus,  also  opposed  the  resident 
hunter’s  license  idea  for  some  years. 
Apparently  he  agreed  with  Commis- 
sioner Worden.  It  is  true  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
pioneered  in  the  protection  of  song 
and  insectivorous  birds,  published  a 
special  bulletin  on  the  subject,  and 
enforced  the  law  protecting  those 
birds  as  zealously  as  the  laws  protect- 
ing game.  Therefore,  at  that  time 
there  was  considerable  justification 
for  taking  such  a position.  The  Doc- 
tor was  blamed  for  helping  to  scuttle 
hunter’s  license  bills  in  several  suc- 
cessive legislative  sessions.  Some  of 
the  bills  were  opposed  because  he 
felt  they  would  be  unworkable. 

Funds  Choked  Off 

Some  state  oflBcials  helped  to  make 
matters  worse  for  the  badly  under- 
financed Commission.  For  example, 
in  1907  the  State  Treasurer  choked  off 
funds  supposed  to  be  available  to  the 
Game  Commission.  According  to  law, 
certain  fines  collected  for  Game  Law 
violations  and  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  were  to  be  held  in  a separ- 
ate fund  for  the  Commission’s  use.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  he  arbitrari- 
ly reverted  the  balance  to  the  Gen- 
eral Fund,  and  that  caused  quite  a 
ruckus. 

The  1909  Annual  Report  of  the 
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Commission  indicates  that  the  Legis- 
lature allocated  $40,200  to  its  use  for 
two  years,  only  half  of  which  was 
available  directly  to  it.  The  balance 
was  the  the  direet  payment  of  salaries 
to  the  Game  Protectors  at  $50  per 
month.  They  also  could  draw  ex- 
penses up  to  the  same  amount. 

The  Commission  struggled  along, 
the  members  helping  to  pay  bills  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  with  little  high- 
level  support  from  any  quarter  until 
1911.  Then  a staunch  friend  of  Com- 
missioner John  M.  Phillips,  John  K. 
Tener  of  Pittsburgh,  became  Govern- 
or. He  assured  Mr.  Phillips  and  his 
co-workers  that  he  would  aid  in  get- 
ting a hunter’s  license  bill  passed. 
But  the  bill  got  nowhere  in  the  Gov- 
ernor’s first  hassle  with  the  Legis- 
lature. 

In  the  next  session  it  was  a differ- 
ent story.  A letter  from  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  who  was  popular  in  Penn- 
sylvania, endorsing  the  idea  of  a 
lieense  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
Commission,  was  widely  circulated. 
And  on  April  17,  1913,  Governor 
Tener  signed  Pennsylvania’s  Resident 
Hunter’s  License  Act.  It  required  all 
hunters,  except  those  who  were  ex- 
empted, to  buy  an  annual  hunting 
license  costing  $1. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  such  new 
ventures,  this  new  law  had  some  bad 
holes  in  it.  Doctor  Kalbfus  over  the 
years  apparently  had  incurred  an- 
imosity among  legislators  who 
favored  a license.  He  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  drafting  the  bill  as 
it  was  introduced.  Those  in  eharge 
of  it  even  rejected  his  suggestions  for 
improving  it. 

Among  the  worst  of  the  holes  in 
the  new  law  was  the  fact  that  a li- 
cense was  not  required  to  hunt  birds 
and  animals  not  protected  by  the 
Game  Law.  One  eould  hunt  foxes, 
crows,  etc.,  without  a license.  Imagine 
the  problems  facing  the  Game  Protec- 
tors of  that  period! 

And  since  bounties  on  certain  pred- 
ators were  to  be  paid  and  reimbursed 
from  the  new  License  Fund,  Doctor 


Kalbfus  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have 
the  bill  amended  before  passage  to 
require  persons  who  wanted  to  collect 
bounties  to  possess  a hunting  license. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  who  dreamed 
up  the  idea  of  compelling  licensed 
hunters  to  wear  the  tag  which  all 
Pennsylvania  license  holders  now  dis- 
play on  the  middle  of  their  backs? 
No,  it  was  not  the  Game  Protectors. 
Tt  \*^as  insisted  upon  by  the  State 
Grange  in  exchange  for  its  support  of 
the  bill  so  that  farmers  might  identify 
those  who  were  on  their  property. 

Hunting  Without  License 

The  Grange  also  insisted  that  land- 
owners  or  their  tenants  living  on  and 
cultivating  property,  and  members  of 
their  families  living  with  them,  be 
permitted  to  hunt  thereon  without 
a license;  also  that  by  proper  permis- 
sion the  same  persons  might  hunt  on 
the  immediately  adjoining  property 
without  a license.  It  soon  developed, 
however,  that  a goodly  number  of 
landowners  bought  licenses  because 
they  did  not  want  to  be  limited  to 
the  land  where  they  could  hunt  with- 
out them. 

In  the  beginning  the  law  required  a 
licensed  hunter  to  have  his  tag,  issued 
with  every  license,  with  license  num- 
bers at  least  an  inch  high,  displayed 
on  the  back  of  the  left  sleeve  so  that 
the  numbers  were  visible  at  all  times. 
Since  the  original  tags  were  printed 
on  fabricoid  and  were  flexible  it  was 
not  unusual  to  receive  complaints 
that  hunters  who  did  not  want  their 
identity  known  pulled  their  sleeve 
around  enough  to  bring  the  tag  under 
the  armpit. 

Then  the  law  was  changed  to  re- 
quire display  of  the  tag  on  the  outer 
garment  between  the  shoulders  while 
hunting.  That  stopped  the  cheaters! 
This  tag  has  been  one  of  the  best 
weapons  against  the  hunter  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law. 

Yes,  at  first  Pennsylvania  hunters 
did  not  like  the  tag,  but  today  they 
would  object  strenuously  if  someone 
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proposed  to  eliminate  it.  This  iden- 
tity permits  every  man  afield  to  be  his 
own  Game  Protector.  This  writer 
has  always  wondered  why  most  of 
the  states  and  provinces  have  not 
adopted  this  Pennsylvania  innova- 
tion. 

The  number  of  Pennsylvania  hun- 
ters who  would  buy  licenses  that  first 
year  was  anybody’s  guess.  It  was 
believed  that  the  330,000  licenses  and 
tags  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
County  Treasurers  would  be  more 
than  adequate.  And  to  guess  the 
number  needed  for  each  county  was 
even  worse.  Many  counties  ran  out 
of  licenses  and  issued  receipts  for 
the  fee.  What  a mess  that  created! 
The  State  had  failed  to  provide 
enough  licenses,  and  the  Game  Pro- 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Game  Commission 
pioneered  in  the  protection  of  valuable 
song  and  insectivorous  birds  and  also 
published  a bulletin  on  the  subject. 


tectors  accepted  the  receipts.  But 
once  of  that  was  enough,  and  the 
following  year  no  such  problems 
arose. 

How  many  licenses  and  receipts 
were  issued  in  1913?  A total  of  305,- 
028.  By  1915  the  number  dropped 
to  262,355.  Thereafter  it  gradually 
increased  to  311,290  in  1918,  but 
when  the  soldiers  returned  from 
World  War  I the  1919  issuance 
jumped  to  401,130.  (In  the  latter  year 
only  1128  nonresident  hunting  li- 
censes were  sold,  at  $10  each.) 

Today  Pennsylvania  issues  well 
over  one  million  resident  hunting 
licenses,  the  most  by  far  of  any  state 
in  the  Union.  And  upwards  of 
70,000  nonresidents  come  to  enjoy 
the  fun  with  them.  The  reasons  for 
so  many  hunters  in  the  Keystone  State 
will  be  discussed  in  future  articles. 

None  of  the  new  license  money  col- 
lected in  1913  was  available  to  the 
Game  Gommission  until  the  1915 
Legislature  appropriated  it.  It  was 
deposited  in  a special  fund  in  the 
State  Treasury  solely  for  the  use  of 
the  Game  Gommission  and  to  re- 
imburse the  counties  for  bounties 
paid. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  somewhat  less  than 
$50,000  a year  from  the  General  Fund 
to  pay  for  the  Gommission’s  opera- 
tions. On  July  1,  1913,  the  Gommis- 
sion had  authority  to  employ  a total 
of  twenty  regular  Game  Protectors  at 
$75  per  month,  also  six  Game  Refuge 
Keepers,  and  three  men  in  the  head 
office. 

Two  years  later  the  Gommission, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $282,981 
from  the  accumulated  license  and 
penalty  fund,  after  almost  seventeen 
years  of  struggling  and  frustrations, 
was  ready  to  move  forward  with  in- 
novative programs. 

The  acid  test  of  any  public  agency 
is  not  whether  it  makes  an  occasional 
blunder  every  now  and  then,  but  how 
quickly  steps  are  taken  to  correct  its 
course  when  the  blunder  is  detected. 

Pennsylvania  in  1913  made  a real 
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booboo!  It  was  not  one  for  which  the 
Game  Commission  was  responsible, 
but  it  got  involved  up  to  its  official 
neck.  It  gave  the  State  its  worst 
“black  eye”  in  wildlife  management 
history.  And  this  writer  went  through 
it  all.  The  experience  almost  shat- 
tered his  faith  in  humans! 

As  part  of  the  package  deal  to  get 
the  Resident  Hunter’s  License  Bill 
through  the  1913  Legislature,  its 
sponsors  had  to  agree  to  a new 
bounty  law  under  which  coimties 
were  to  be  reimbursed  for  bounty 
payments  from  the  new  License 
Fund. 

Doctor  Kalbfus  and  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Commission,  John  M. 
Phillips  of  Pittsburgh,  appeared  be- 
fore legislative  committees  in  an  ef- 
fort to  have  the  bounty  bill  corrected 
to  avoid  dishonesty  and  chicanery, 
but  were  not  successful. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  was 
the  bounty  proposed  for  the  killing 
of  certain  hawks  and  owls,  in  addi- 
tion to  bobcats,  gray  foxes,  and  wea- 
sels. Phillips  and  Kalbfus  contended 
that  few  local  officials  who  would 
first  pass  upon  the  claims  presented 
were  capable  of  identifying  the  hawks 
and  owls  presented  for  probate,  and 
that  many  of  them  could  not  distin- 
guish between  a weasel  and  a chip- 
munk. 

Shortly  after  Governor  Tener 
signed  the  new  bounty  law  on  July 
15,  1913,  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
that  frauds  were  being  perpetrated 
by  bounty  claimants.  Preliminary 
field  investigations  disclosed  the  fact 
that  some  few  local  officials  were 
actually  conniving  with  claimants  to 
defraud  the  State,  and  the  new  li- 
cense fund,  by  collecting  bounties  to 
which  the  claimants  were  not  entitled. 

The  Game  Gommission  was  with- 
out authority  to  demand  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  claims  presented 
to  the“  County  Commissioners,  and 
in  turn  the  Auditor  General,  for  re- 
imbursement. There  was  some  doubt 
whether  the  Commission’s  agents 
could  investigate  the  claims  unless 


the  Auditor  General  so  requested. 

Fortunately,  the  Attorney  General 
advised  Dr.  Kalbfus  that  it  was  not 
only  the  Commission’s  right  to  in- 
vestigate suspected  irregularities  but 
that  it  was  its  duty  to  do  so.  And 
the  Auditor  General  in  tmnn  advised 
the  Doctor  that  he  would  not  pay  any 
of  the  claims  until  he  and  his  staff 
passed  upon  them. 

It  was  then  arranged  to  have  all 
claims  examined  in  the  offices  of  the 
Commission,  the  Auditor  General  pro- 
viding part  of  the  staff  and  the  Com- 
mission the  balance.  Six  and  some- 
times more  men  were  engaged  for 
months  in  auditing  the  claims,  and 
numerous  field  officers  were  assigned 
to  inquire  into  those  that  obviously 
were  suspicious. 

Facts  Appalling 

The  facts  developed  were  simply 
appalling.  Prosecutions  followed,  and 
several  who  were  charged  with  fraud 
went  to  prison;  some  absconded;  one 
committed  suicide;  and  a number  of 
them  pleaded  guilty  and  made  resti- 
tution. The  details  of  these  opera- 
tions were  beyond  belief. 

The  claims  filed  for  bounties  under 
the  1913  act  grossed  something  hke 
$320,000  for  a period  of  about  twenty 
months.  The  upshot  was  that  under 
an  act  signed  by  Governor  Martin 
Brumbaugh  on  April  15,  1915,  the 
bounty  system  was  entirely  revamped 
and  the  Game  Commission  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
paying  bounties  on  predators.  There- 
after all  specimens  upon  which  boun- 
ties were  claimed  came  direct  to  the 
offices  of  the  Commission  for  pay- 
ment. By  comparison,  claims  paid 
during  the  first  nineteen  months 
totalled  only  $70,000. 

Yes,  there  were  still  some  few  at- 
tempts to  defraud  the  State  under  the 
new  system,  but  they  were  quickly 
defected  and  punished. 

Helping  to  clean  up  “Pennsyl- 
vania’s bounty  mess”  was  one  of  the 
worst  experiences  this  writer  ever 
had. 
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In  the  Spring  . . . 


The  Proof  is  in  the  Calling! 

By  Bob  Lesher 


LESHER  LIFTS  gobbler  bagged  during 
Pennsylvania’s  spring  season. 


YOU  THINK  TURKEY  hunting’s 
easy?  No?  Why  not?  Yes,  I 
know  all  about  the  many  things  that 
can  and  can’t  be  done  if  you  want 
to  bag  a turkey.  “You  can’t  call  ’em 
down  hiU,  you  can’t  call  ’em  uphill”; 
“Don’t  ever  make  bad  calls,  always 
make  good  cines”;  “Don’t  call  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  call  in  the  morn- 
ing or  towards  late  afternoon”;  “Old 
gobblers  are  almost  impossible  to  call, 
young  birds  of  the  year  are  easy”; 
“Call  often,  call  very  seldom.” 

All  I can  say  to  all  these  so-called 
truisms  is  “Hah.”  Probably  all  are  true 
some  of  the  time  but  not  always!  I 


have  brought  turkeys  to  bag  when  I 
broke  each  of  these  so-called  rules  on 
a number  of  occasions.  Fully  realiz- 
ing that  the  wisdom  of  any  hunter’s 
art  comes  through  experience,  I would 
admit  these  rules  are  generally  true. 
But  here  is  where  a novice  to  turkey 
hunting  often  becomes  discouraged, 
as  he  feels  everything  has  to  be  done 
exactly  according  to  the  book. 

Tiurkeys  are  not  brought  up  by  any 
book  and  can  always  be  counted  upon 
to  break  aU  the  rules  at  least  some  of 
the  time.  At  these  times  the  novice, 
even  though  he  may  make  mistakes, 
can  still  get  his  bird. 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  how  simple 
turkey  hunting  can  be  sometimes,  or 
how  tough  it  can  be  on  most  other 
occasions.  You  would  think  that  the 
older  a turkey  gets  the  smarter  he  be- 
comes, but  some  of  those  old  gobblers 
and  hens  are  fooled  awfully  easily. 
The  usual  cliche  “a  turkey  didn’t  get 
that  old  and  big  from  being  dumb” 
doesn’t  always  apply! 

I’ll  never  forget  this  past  spring 
gobbler  season.  I had  gone  out  the 
first  Saturday  and  found  the  day  cold, 
windy,  very  cloudy,  and  snowfliuxies 
even  came  down.  No  odd  set  of  cir- 
cumstances turned  up  a gobbler  that 
day.  But  on  Monday  everything  was 
different.  I left  the  house  long  before 
dayhght  to  get  to  that  spot  that  had 
looked  so  good  before.  According  to 
all  rules  of  turkey  warfare  this  was 
perfect  gobbler  woods.  Beech,  hick- 
ory, oaks  and  maples  abounded,  and 
patches  of  laurel  dotted  the  forest 
floor.  I had  seen  lots  of  scratching 
there  the  previous  weeks. 

An  owl  hoot  came  from  very  close 
by,  and  I was  waiting  for  a gobbler 
to  let  loose  at  any  time.  Soon,  as  the 
first  blue  streaks  of  dawn  came,  the 
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song  birds  began  to  call  and  the 
woods  came  alive.  The  day  broke  as 
all  good  spring  gobbler  days  should: 
a calm,  clear  morning.  A crow 
hollered  in  the  distance.  I think  this 
is  what  started  the  turkey  gobbling, 
not  in  my  stretch  of  woods,  but  far 
up  the  mountainside.  Gil-obble-obble- 
obble!  Boy,  does  that  start  the  blood 
pumping!  The  first  gobble  of  the 
morning.  Now  the  problem  was 
whether  to  await  a closer  turkey  or  to 
climb  the  mountain  after  this  one.  It 
took  only  three  seconds  and  two  gob- 
bles to  make  up  my  mind  and  I 
started  uphiU. 

Rugged  Climb 

The  chmb  was  a rugged  one.  Oc- 
casionally I had  to  stop  for  a second 
to  catch  a breath,  only  to  hear  a 
gobble  that  started  me  trudging  again. 
By  the  time  I reached  his  general 
area,  he  quit  gobbling.  Or  else  my 
heart  was  pounding  so  loud  I couldn’t 
hear  him.  Was  I too  high,  too  low, 
too  close,  too  far  away?  Had  he  heard 
me?  I had  scared  a couple  of  deer 
up  the  mountain  ahead  of  me.  Did 
he  hear  them?  Or  was  this  a morning 
when  he  would  only  come  out  with 
a few  gobbles?  Times  like  these  are 
the  most  diflBcult  in  turkey  hunting, 
for  you  know  that  any  mistakes  made 
now  can  cost  you  your  gobbler— and 
you  might  not  get  another  chance! 

I waited  a minute  or  two  (more 
hkely  15  seconds)  and  a muffled  gob- 
ble came  from  what  I thought  was 
across  and  above  me.  It  must  have 
been  during  the  pause  that  he  had 
come  down  ofiE  the  roost.  I cfimbed 
some  more  and  waited.  The  next 
gobble  sounded  below  and  across  from 
me.  I went  back  down  the  mountain- 
side a short  distance.  The  next  gob- 
ble was  straight  west  and  not  too  far 
away.  This  was  the  spot!  Now  to  find 
a good  place  to  hide.  The  only  prob- 
lem was  that  there  was  a large  patch 
of  laurel  and  wild  huckleberry  bushes 
between  me  and  the  gobbler.  He’d 
never  come  through  that,  particularly 
if  he  was  an  old  gobbler.  I couldn’t 


go  through  the  laurel  to  his  side  or 
he  might  see  or  hear  me.  This  had 
to  be  the  place.  It  seems  to  be  a 
phobia  of  mine  that  each  time  I get 
relatively  close  to  turkeys  there  is  no 
place  to  hide! 

Finding  a fairly  large  oak  with  a 
shght  depression  beside  it,  I sat  down, 
put  on  the  camouflage  net,  settled  my 
nerves  and  began  to  call.  First,  three 
yelps  on  the  cedar  box.  No  answer. 
Then  a gobble.  Still  the  same  distance 
away.  Yelp  . . . Yelp  . . . Yelp  . . . 
Yelp,  I came  right  back  at  him.  No 
answer.  I was  beginning  to  think  he 
was  not  interested.  Remembering 
what  I had  read  recently,  I laid  the 
caller  down  and  got  my  gun  ready. 

Soon,  somewhere  in  the  laurel 
patch,  I heard  a noise  in  the  leaves.  It 
sounded  hke  a deer.  It  paused  for 
10  or  15  seconds  and  then  began 
again!  At  first  it  seemed  below  me, 
deep  in  the  laurel.  Then  it  seemed  to 
be  above  me.  As  1 watehed,  1 caught 
sight  of  a white  flickering  movement. 
Also,  the  laurel  was  shaking.  Then  1 
saw  it  was  a gobbler!  That  move- 
ment I saw  was  a light  patch  on  his 
head  bobbing  through  the  laurel. 

1 had  been  prepared  for  the  turkey 
to  come  in  below  me,  and  I had  the 
gun  on  my  lap  pointed  down  the 
mountain.  1 had  to  shift  it  quickly, 
as  the  turkey  was  now  no  more  than 
15  yards  from  me.  When  1 moved 
the  gun,  “Putt-Putt-Putt”  he  went  and 
came  straight  up  out  of  the  laurel. 

Perfect  Shot — Missed! 

Bang!  1 missed  a perfect  shot  as  he 
leveled  off  to  go  down  the  mountain- 
side. 1 had  to  almost  fie  on  my  back 
to  fire  the  second  shot,  as  the  tree 
where  I was  sitting  prevented  me 
from  shooting  upward  while  sitting. 
Taking  a right  handed  shot  from  the 
left  shoulder  (?),  I fired  the  other 
barrel  and  somehow  or  other  hit  him. 
Down  he  came  in  the  laurel  patch 
with  a loud  crash.  1 spotted  him  as 
he  got  up  and  ran,  not  through  the 
patch,  but  out  in  the  clear  woods 
away  from  me.  1 fumbled  around 
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putting  a shell  in  one  barrel  of  the 
Ithaca  double.  I pulled  up  and  heard 
“click!”  Sure  enough,  I had  the  trigger 
selector  set  for  the  wrong  barrel! 
Quickly  I reset  the  button  and  fired  a 
hasty  shot  at  a fast-disappearing 
turkey  at  about  50  yards.  The  head 
net  twisted  and  partially  obstructed 
my  view  at  the  shot.  Man,  how 
tangled  up  can  a guy  get  at  a time  hke 
this! 

Trying  to  rip  the  head  net  off,  I lost 
track  of  the  turkey.  He  was  nowhere 
in  sight.  Dejectedly,  I went  back  to 
the  oak  tree  and  sat  down  to  collect 
my  turkey  callers,  watch  and  flash- 
light, as  well  as  my  thoughts. 

Why  had  I missed  that  first  easy 
shot?  He  had  looked  as  big  as  a bam 
silhouetted  against  that  brilliantly 
blue  morning  sky.  Which  way  did  he 
go?  It  seemed  a shame  to  wound  a 
bird  such  as  this,  only  to  have  him 
run  away  to  die.  He  did  seem  to 
halt  periodically  as  he  ran,  as  if  he 
had  been  hit  fairly  hard,  but  all-in-all 
had  no  trouble  running.  Then  a very 
shght  flicker  of  something  quite  a 
ways  further  on  in  the  woods  caught 
my  eye.  Probably  my  imagination. 
Didn’t  look  hke  a turkey  anyway. 
Should  I go  in  the  direction  he  did? 
These  thoughts  raced  through  my 
mind  while  I stuck  two  new  shells  in 
my  gun.  He  had  certainly  been  easy 
enough  to  call.  Picking  up  my  gear, 
I decided  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  go  look  in  the  direction  he  was 
headed  the  last  time  I saw  him. 

Something  on  Hillside 

Walking  slowly  and  looking  care- 
fully, I had  gone  about  70  yards  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain  when  I saw 
something  up  the  hillside  about  25 
yards  'away,  where  I had  seen  the 
flickering  movement  earlier. 

My  sadness  suddenly  turned  to  joy. 
There  he  was,  struggling  to  get  up! 
I quickly  dispatched  him.  I felt  like 
somebody  had  hit  me  across  the  back 
with  a two-by-four.  My  breath  was 
gone,  and  my  knees  felt  like  rubber 
hinges.  I had  to  sit  down  and  admire 


this  beautiful  creature.  I have  never 
seen  a more  colorful  bird!  (I  may  have 
been  somewhat  prejudiced. ) The  head 
and  wattles  were  colored  in  different 
shades  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  His 
spurs  were  about  an  inch  long,  and 
the  beard  was  at  least  eight  or  nine 
inches  long. 

The  biggest  surprise  came  when  I 
fitted  hfin.  I knew  at  once  I had 
fulfilled  a long-time  desire  to  some- 
day shoot  a turkey  weighing  over  20 
pounds!  I was  shocked  to  find  how 
heavy  the  bird  was.  By  the  time  I 
had  walked  the  three  miles  home,  I 
would  have  estimated  his  weight  at 
about  60  pounds.  When  I did  weigh 
him  I found  he  was  a few  ounces  over 
21  pounds. 

Thinking  back,  I don’t  believe  I 
have  had  an  easier  time  calling  a 
gobbler.  Here  was  a bird  that  had 
heen  around  at  least  two  and  maybe 
three  years  that  did  everything  he 
wasn’t  supposed  to  do! 

1.  He  came  with  only  a few  yelps. 

2.  He  ran  all  the  way  to  me  with 
no  caution. 

3.  He  shouldered  his  way  through 
a laurel  patch. 

4.  He  took  off  straight  up  out  of 
the  laurel  without  the  running 
start  which  large  turkeys  are 
supposed  to  need. 

5.  Instead  of  using  the  laurel  for 
cover  when  he  ran,  he  went  into 
the  open  woods  in  front  of  me. 

I have  worked  much  harder  for  far 
younger  birds  than  this,  but  I don’t 
remember  any  that  I was  as  proud  of. 

Those  of  you  readers  that  aspire  to 
someday  take  an  old  trophy  bird,  re- 
member: that  day  may  be  closer  than 
you  think.  I made  mistakes  and  he 
made  mistakes,  but  on  this  occasion 
the  scales  were  leaning  in  my  favor. 
Perhaps  the  next  time  belongs  to  the 
turkey. 

P.S.  He  also  wasn’t  tough  and  didn’t 
have  a wild  taste  as  old  birds  are 
supposed  to  have.  We  had  three  or 
four  good  turkey  meals  out  of  him, 
just  enough  to  last  until  the  fall  sea- 
son! 
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SPARROWHAWK,  OWL,  GOOSE,  pheasant,  turkey  and  songbird  ail  have  eyes  adapted 
to  different  seeing  tasks. 


^hat-p  CifcJ:  Sit4  VU'm 

By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


Most  of  us  know  from  experi- 
ence that  birds  have  sharp  eye- 
sight. Perhaps  we  found  this  out  try- 
ing to  sneak  up  on  a crow,  only  to 
have  it  fly  away  before  we  got  close. 
Maybe  we  realized  it  when  we 
watched  a bam  swallow  catch  insects 
on  the  wing,  or  a hawk  swoop  down 
on  a field  mouse,  or  a mffed  grouse 
fly  unerringly  through  thick  woods. 
Such  things  tell  us  that  there  is  little 
that  escapes  a bird’s  eye.  Birds  need 
to  see  well  if  they  are  to  survive. 

The  eyes  of  a bird  are  very  large 
compared  to  the  size  of  its  body.  We 
may  not  realize  this  because  the  lid- 
opening of  the  bird’s  eye  is  often 
small.  The  eyes  of  some  hawks  and 
owls  are  about  the  same  size  as  our 
eyes.  In  fact,  the  eyes  of  birds  take 
up  so  much  space  that  they  leave  little 
room  for  eye  muscles.  A bird  can 
move  its  eyes  only  a little,  at  best. 


An  owl  can’t  move  its  eyes  at  all  be- 
cause they  fit  so  snugly.  But  the  lack 
of  eye  movement  doesn’t  create  any 
problems.  Most  birds  have  eyes  on 
the  side  of  their  heads  which  take  in 
a wide  view  at  a glance.  Even  those 
birds  with  eyes  in  the  front  of  their 
heads,  like  hawks  and  owls,  can  still 
get  a wide  view  by  turning  their 
heads  on  flexible  necks.  Sometimes  an 
owl  seems  to  twist  its  head  completely 
around,  but  it  cannot  quite  accom- 
plish this.  The  owl  turns  its  head 
almost  270°  in  one  direction,  and  then 
quickly  flicks  it  around  to  the  other 
side  to  continue  surveillance. 

Like  our  eye,  a bird’s  eye  has  a lens 
that  can  be  focused,  an  iris  that  con- 
trols the  amount  of  light  that  enters, 
and  a retina  that  records  scenes  and 
transmits  them  to  the  brain.  But  the 
bird’s  eye  has  several  features  that 
make  it  something  special— they  illus- 
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trate  how  Nature  perfects  a basic 
design  to  improve  an  animals  chance 
of  survival. 

For  example,  when  seen  in  cross 
section,  the  shape  of  the  eye  of  most 
birds  is  a little  flatter  than  our  eye. 
That  type  of  eye  gives  a wide  view. 
Birds  that  need  very  keen  vision,  like 
hawks,  have  an  eye  in  which  the  lens 
area  protrudes.  This  gives  a narrower 
field  but  a larger  image  of  distant 
objects,  and  the  bird  can  see  more 
details— just  like  a telephoto  lens  on 
a camera  reveals  distant  scenes  more 
clearly.  The  huge,  bulging  eye  of  an 
owl  is  still  another  variation.  It  is 
designed  to  collect  a lot  of  hght,  like 
a “fast”  photographic  lens. 

But  eye  shape  isn’t  all  that  makes 
a bird’s  vision  special.  The  retina  of 
a bird’s  eye  has  many  more  light- 
sensitive  cells  than  a human’s  retina. 
These  very  tiny  cells  are  the  rods  and 
cones.  The  rods  are  sensitive  to  very 
dim  light  but  not  to  color,  while  the 
cones  respond  to  brighter  hght  and 
give  sharp  detail  and  color  vision.  The 
avian  eye  may  be  equipped  with  a 
million  cones  per  square  millimeter— 
7 times  more  than  our  eyes  contain. 

THE  EYES  OF  BIRDS  and  man  have  dif- 
ferent shapes,  structures  and  properties. 
Scientists  are  uncertain  about  pecten’s 
function. 


MAN  HAWK 


No  wonder  a falcon  is  said  to  be  able 
to  spot  a pigeon  at  3,500  feet  when 
the  lighting  is  right.  Sparrow  hawks 
are  said  to  have  vision  8 times  sharper 
than  ours.  The  vision  of  the  buteo 
hawks  may  not  be  quite  as  good  as 
this,  but  their  eyes  are  still  about  5 
times  sharper  than  ours. 

Oil  Sharpens  Image 

Many  of  the  cones  in  a bird’s  eye 
contain  tiny  drops  of  colored  oil  that 
help  sharpen  the  image,  just  like  pho- 
tographic filters  help  improve  some 
pictures.  The  drops  are  generally 
yellow,  but  some  may  be  red,  orange, 
and  green.  In  nocturnal  birds  they 
are  pale  yellow  or  colorless.  The  yel- 
low drops  help  offset  haze.  Bed  drops 
probably  give  contrast  to  certain  ob- 
jects and  improve  vision  when  looking 
into  water.  About  20%  of  the  droplets 
in  songbirds,  ducks,  and  herons  are 
red,  whereas  the  total  is  less  in  hawks 
and  swallows.  The  kingfisher  re- 
portedly has  the  most— up  to  60%. 

Birds  that  are  active  during  the  day 
have  more  cones  than  rods  in  their 
eyes.  This  gives  them  sharp,  colored 
vision  during  the  day,  but  compara- 
tively poor  sight  quality  in  dim  light 
or  at  night.  Birds  of  the  night,  like 
owls,  have  more  rods  than  cones,  en- 
abling them  to  see  very  well  at  night; 
during  the  day,  however,  they  don’t 
see  in  great  detail  and  probably  not 
in  much  color.  The  difference  in  qual- 
ity might  be  comparable  to  that  of  a 
sharp  color  photograph  that  is  repro- 
duced in  black  and  white  in  a news- 
paper. The  newspaper  print  gives  a 
clear  enough  picture,  but  it  lacks  the 
fine  detail  of  the  photograph.  We  can 
see  surprisingly  well  on  a moonlit 
night,  but  imagine  how  well  an  owl 
must  see  at  night— its  night  vision 
is  50  times  better  than  ours. 

Almost  all  birds  have  at  least  one 
place  on  the  retina  that  gives  the 
sharpest  vision.  Such  a place,  called 
the  fovea,  is  surrounded  by  a region 
named  the  central  area,  which  gives 
a picture  almost  as  sharp.  Many  birds 
that  hunt  or  feed  on  the  wing,  like 
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hawks  and  swallows,  need  to  judge 
distances  accurately,  so  they  have  two 
foveae.  One  generally  sees  straight 
ahead  while  the  other  scans  below. 
Many  birds  of  the  open  fields  and 
shores— hawks,  ducks,  shorebirds— 
have  a central  area  that  extends  hori- 
zontally across  the  eye.  It  enables 
those  birds  to  see  the  horizon  and 
landscape  in  good  detail  without  con- 
stantly turning  the  head. 

Sometimes  we  see  a bird  cock  its 
head  in  an  unusual  position  and  think 
it  is  listening  for  something.  A robin 
does  this  while  hunting  worms.  But 
the  bird  isn’t  listening  for  the  worms; 
it  is  looking  for  them,  shifting  its  head 
so  it  can  examine  the  ground  with 
the  sharpest  part  of  its  eye. 

A bird’s  eye  has  a puzzling  feature 
called  the  pecten,  a folded,  tissue-like 
membrane  of  blood  vessels  that  pro- 
trudes into  the  eye.  It  is  large  in 
predatory  birds  and  smaller  in  other 
birds.  The  pecten  probably  is  a de- 
vice that  assures  the  eye  of  sufficient 
nutrients  and  oxygen,  although  scien- 
tists have  suggested  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

Birds  have  been  called  “glorified 
reptiles,”  because  they  can  be  traced 
back  millions  of  years  to  reptilian 
ancestors.  One  of  the  clues  to  this 
lineage  is  the  pecten,  also  possessed 
by  reptiles.  Another  is  the  sclerotic 
ring,  a ring  of  a dozen  or  more  bony 
plates  surrounding  the  cornea,  present 
in  both  birds  and  reptiles.  It  helps  the 
bird’s  eye  keep  its  shape  when  the 
eye  muscles  adjust  the  lens  for  various 
distances.  The  sclerotic  ring  ranges 
from  a simple  circle  in  songbirds  to  a 
large  prominent  structure  in  owls. 

You  might  have  noticed  that  birds 
bhnk  differently  than  we  do.  Most  of 
them  blink  with  a third  eyelid,  or 
nictitating  membrane,  attached  to  the 
part  of  the  eye  near  the  bill.  The 
other  lids  are  usually  used  only  when 
sleeping.  The  third  lid,  usually  semi- 
transparent, cleans  the  eye  and  pro- 
tects it  against  strong  glare  and  wind. 
Some  diving  birds  are  thought  to  use 
the  third  lid  when  underwater. 


In  making  the  bird  a sharp-eyed 
animal.  Nature  didn’t  limit  itself  just 
to  physically  improving  the  eye.  It 
also  positioned  the  eye  in  the  head  to 
perform  a function.  Most  birds  have 
eyes  on  the  side  of  the  head  that 
can  see  almost  all  the  way  around. 
The  eyes  of  such  birds  are  generally 
flat— the  shape  that  gives  the  widest 
field  of  view.  This  group  of  birds 
has  a certain  amount  of  binocular 
vision,  which  is  the  area  that  can  be 
seen  by  both  eyes.  The  familiar 
pigeon,  for  example,  has  a visual 

MAN  OWL 


WOODCOCK  SONG  BIRD 


Binncularl  I MonocularllLLl  Blind L — I 

DRAWING  INDICATES  comparative  fields 
of  view  of  different  types  of  birds  and  of 
man.  Birds  have  less  binocular  vision  than 
humans. 

field  of  340°,  including  a binocular 
field  of  24°.  Generally,  birds  that 
catch  insects  while  airborne  have 
a binocular  field  larger  than  the  field 
of  birds  that  feed  from  the  ground. 
Predatory  birds  have  eyes  facing  for- 
ward so  that  both  can  be  used  to 
judge  distances.  Hawks  have  a binoc- 
ular field  of  35°  to  50°,  whereas  in 
owls  it  is  up  to  70°.  The  total  field 
of  view  of  these  birds  is  reduced  con- 
sequently to  about  250°  for  hawks 
and  110°  for  owls.  Ornithologists  are 
not  certain  if  birds  see  in  three  dimen- 
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sions,  or  stereoscopically,  when  they 
use  binocular  vision. 

A bird  that  does  not  have  much 
binocular  vision  can  judge  the  dis- 
tance of  an  object  by  moving  its  head 
to  get  different  views.  For  example, 
the  pigeon  moves  its  head  forward 
and  backward  while  walking.  This 
causes  an  object  to  appear  to  shift  its 
relative  position,  and  the  bird  is  then 
able  to  judge  the  distance.  Kildeer 
and  sandpipers  bob  their  heads  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  bittern  and  woodcock  have  eyes 
in  interesting  positions.  The  eyes  of 
the  bittern  are  low  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  so  that  when  it  points  its  head 
upward  to  blend  in  with  the  reeds, 
the  bittern  can  still  see  what  is  hap- 
pening in  front.  The  woodcock,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  eyes  set  far  back 
and  high  on  the  head,  allowing  it  to 
see  around  while  it  probes  the  ground 
for  food  with  its  beak. 

Although  we  know  a lot  about  how 
a bird  sees,  we  don’t  know  just  what 
it  sees  because  its  brain  may  receive 
the  picture  in  a way  different  from 
ours.  We  can  only  imagine  how  a field 
mouse  looks  to  a hawk  high  in  the 
sky,  or  how  an  owl  sees  the  landscape 
in  the  dark  of  night.  It  has  been  said 
that  birds  may  not  have  sharper  eye- 
sight than  we  have  but  can  assimilate 
what  they  see  much  faster  and  in 
more  detail.  One  ornithologist  made 


the  analogy  that  a bird  could  tell 
whether  a clock  was  operating  simply 
by  observing  the  movement  of  the 
hour  hand,  while  we  need  to  look  at 
the  minute  hand. 

A bird’s  eye  also  “sees”  the  time  on 
the  biological  clock.  It  unconsciously 
records  seasonal  changes  in  the 
amount  of  light.  The  brain  takes  that 
and  other  stimuli  into  account,  and 
directs  the  bird  to  migrate  or  mate. 

Although  our  eyes  are  better  than 
those  of  many  animals,  we  find  our 
match  in  the  birds.  As  many  out- 
doorsmen  know,  however,  being 
“hawkeyed”  or  “eagle-eyed”  is  also  a 
matter  of  training.  Birds  scrutinize 
the  woods,  fields  and  waters  because 
it  is  a matter  of  survival  for  them. 
Perhaps  with  some  practice  we  might 
learn  to  see  a little  more  like  a bird— 
and  maybe  see  new  and  interesting 
things  in  familiar  scenes. 

For  Further  Reading 

A New  Dictionary  of  Birds,  A. 
Landsborough  Thomson,  Editor.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  N.Y.,  1964.  (Sec- 
tion on  Vision.) 

Animal  Vision:  What  Animals  See, 
by  H.  R.  Smythe.  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
Publisher,  Springfield,  111.,  1961. 

Bird,  by  Lois  and  Louis  Darling. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
1962. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

An  increase  in  the  price  of  GAME  NEWS  was  approved  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Effective 
July  1,  1974,  subscription  prices  for  the  magazine  will  be  $3  for  one 
year,  $6  for  two  years,  and  $7.50  for  three  years.  'The  single  copy 
price  will  be  30  cents.  Subscriptions  at  the  current  price  of  $2  per 
year  or  $5  for  three  years  will  be  accepted,  to  a maximum  of  three 
years,  through  June  30,  1974. 
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HEATHER  FOWLER  AND  HER  FAMILY  elected  to  live  in  a tent  while  their  cabin  was 
being  built.  Here  the  writer  washes  grapes  . ■ . raccoon  style! 


Home  Sweet  Tent 

By  Heather  Trexler  Fowler 


WHAT  MAKES  a suburban  family 
of  four  gather  dog,  cats,  gerbils 
and  goldfish  and  move  the  whole  as- 
sortment into  a tent  for  five  months? 
Most  of  us  enjoy  getting  away  from  it 
all  on  a short-term  basis,  but  in  a so- 
ciety dependent  on  garbage  disposals, 
television,  self-cleaning  ovens,  electric 
can  openers  and  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  is  it  possible  to  happily  aban- 
don such  conveniences  for  a period  of 
four  months  or  more?  Yes!  In  fact, 
as  the  end  of  our  life  as  tent  dwellers 
approaches,  I find  myself  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  a return  to  a world 
where  the  main  source  of  energy  is 
something  other  than  the  muscles  in 
my  own  body. 

How  did  it  begin?  We’re  not  a 
family  bom  to  the  woods.  My  hus- 


band Dave,  eleven-year-old  daughter 
Ingrid,  and  nine-year-old  son  Craig 
and  I have  always  enjoyed  camping, 
but  we’ve  been  weekend  campers. 
This  is  no  sourdough  expert  about  to 
impart  his  woodsman’s  skills.  This  is 
a housewife  talking,  a housewife  who 
has  become  so  enthused  about  the  joys 
of  abandoning  house  for  tent  that  she 
wants  to  share  her  experiences  in 
hopes  that  your  family  can  be  inspired 
to  try  the  same  kind  of  adventure. 

A year  ago  we  moved  to  Clarion, 
Pa.,  and  settled  into  an  apartment 
while  we  looked  for  a suitable  piece 
of  land  on  which  to  build.  Luckily 
my  husband’s  job  as  associate  county 
agent  enables  us  to  live  in  rural  areas. 
We  soon  found  exactly  what  we 
wanted,  28  acres  of  rolling  woodland. 
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At  one  time  our  land  had  been 
farmed,  so  there  was  an  abandoned 
pasture,  a clear  stream  that  ran 
through  the  woods  for  the  entire 
length  of  the  property,  and  several 
excellent  springs.  It  was  back  a dirt 
road,  far  from  signs  of  civilization. 
Since  we’re  near  State  Game  Lands 
63,  our  closest  neighbors  are  deer, 
beaver,  chipmunks,  wild  turkeys,  and 
an  occasional  bear. 

Why  Not  Give  Up  Apartment? 

Dave  had  no  sooner  tucked  the 
deed  into  his  pocket  than  we  began 
hauling  out  our  camping  equipment. 
All  through  fall  and  well  into  Novem- 
ber we  spent  every  possible  weekend 
on  our  land.  Coming  back  to  the 
apartment  on  Sunday  evenings 
became  increasingly  diflBcult.  We 
planned  to  build  the  following  spring, 
and  soon  all  of  us  had  the  same  idea 
forming  in  the  backs  of  our  minds. 
Why  not?  The  children  would  finish 
school  late  in  May.  Why  not  give  up 
the  apartment,  store  our  furniture  and 
live  in  the  tent  while  our  house  was 
being  built? 

For  those  of  you  who  contemplate 
a similar  move,  I think  your  proposed 
campsite  must  meet  several  require- 
ments before  it  can  be  practical  as 
a full-time  residence.  The  first  of 
these  is  a good  water  supply.  One  of 
our  early  steps  was  to  go  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  obtain 
sample  bottles  to  have  our  springs 
tested.  We  rejoiced  at  the  results— 
pure,  unpolluted  water.  Water  is  also 
necessary  for  bathing,  and  a stream  is 
invaluable.  Of  course,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  contaminating  your 
stream  with  soap  products.  And  since 
you’re  going  to  be  bathing  in  the 
woods,  another  criterion  of  a good 
campsite  is  fhat  it  provide  you  with 
ample  privacy.  We  wouldn’t  trade  our 
balance  of  fields  and  woods  for  any- 
thing, but  the  actual  geography  of 
your  camp  is  a matter  of  personal 
preference. 

It  rained  almost  every  day  in  May, 
and  every  time  I looked  out  the  apart- 


ment window  on  a soggy  world,  I 
wanted  to  call  the  landlord  and  tell 
him  we  planned  to  renew  the  lease 
after  all.  Besides,  I was  becoming 
convinced  I couldn’t  live  without  hot 
showers. 

Moving  day  brought  more  rain  and 
it  was  a disheartened  bunch  of  camp- 
ers who  stuffed  muddy  feet  into  damp 
sleeping  bags  and  settled  in  for  the 
first  night  in  our  new  home.  However, 
the  next  morning  was  bright  and  sun- 
ny. Every  rain-drenched  fern  was 
hung  with  crystal.  The  stream  sang 
outside  our  tent.  A grouse  drummed 
nearby.  I decided  there  wasn’t  a more 
exclusive  address  anywhere. 

We  quickly  realized  there  are  sev- 
eral differences  between  weekend 
camping  and  full-time  tent  living.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  matter  of  tent 
space  required.  All  fall  we’d  managed 
fine  with  the  6x9  foot  tent  from  our 
Volkswagen  camper.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  serious  outdoor  liv- 
ing, we  ordered  a 10x16  foot  conti- 
nental style  cabin  tent.  Dave  and  I 
moved  into  this  one,  leaving  the  kids 
to  share  the  VW  tent  with  the  gerbils 
and  goldfish.  We  won  the  dog  and 
cats. 

All  clothes  were  stored  in  our  tent 
in  cardboard  garment  boxes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tents  we  used  for  sleeping, 
we  borrowed  a 5x9  army-type  tent 
from  Dave’s  parents.  My  husband 
had  started  camping  in  this  tent  as  a 
boy.  Now  we  built  a floor  under  it 
and  put  in  shelves,  and  it  became 
our  pantry.  Absolutely  necessary  are 
metal  containers  with  tight-fitting  lids 
for  storing  groceries  and  paper  prod- 
ucts. We  have  clever  deer  mice  who 
have  learned  to  flip  the  tops  off  my 
metal  canisters,  and  they  can  turn  a 
roll  of  toilet  paper  into  confetti  in  an 
evening.  Two  old  copper  wa.sh  tubs 
with  lids  were  our  salvation.  They’ll 
hold  ten  days’  worth  of  groceries  and 
not  even  raccoons  can  pry  the  lids 
off. 

Another  necessity  is  a wooden  plat- 
form under  every  tent.  Against  the 
advice  of  a forester  friend,  we  started 
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summer  without  them.  No  matter 
how  waterproof  your  tents,  it  doesn’t 
take  long  for  dampness  to  creep  into 
your  bones.  We  built  platforms  of 
scrap  lumber,  old  17-foot  granary 
planks.  We  made  the  platforms  larger 
than  the  floor  measurements  of  the 
tents  so  that  we’d  have  porch-like 
places  to  wipe  our  feet. 

Another  invaluable  weapon  in  tbe 
battle  against  mildew  is  a plastic 
zip-on  cover  for  every  mattress  in  use. 
We  decided  to  spend  the  summer  in 
comfort  and,  rather  than  store  the 
mattresses  from  our  beds,  brought 
them  with  us.  With  the  exception  of 
a bookcase  (I  took  the  children  on 
weekly  visits  to  the  public  hbrary— 
one  of  the  benefits  of  a summer  with- 
out television ) , a picnic  table  and  two 
lawn  chairs,  the  mattresses  were  our 
only  furniture. 

Take  Only  Necessities 

I would  advise  against  taking  any- 
thing with  you  that  you  don’t  abso- 
lutely need.  Craig  and  Ingrid  packed 
up  all  their  toys,  games,  and  puzzles 
to  be  stored.  The  woods  are  full  of 
things  to  do.  More  than  anything 
else  I enjoyed  watching  these  children 
of  ours  explore  and  discover  the  riches 
nature  offers  without  charge.  “Come 
quick,”  they’d  holler.  “Come  see  what 
weve  found!”  And  I’d  leave  my  ladle 
at  the  spring  and  follow  them.  Once 
it  was  a clay  bank,  beautiful  white 
clay,  the  kind  I’d  never  seen  any- 
where but  in  a store  or  on  a potter’s 
wheel.  They  spent  the  next  days 
gathering  clay  and  shaping  it  into 
pots,  dishes  and  hundreds  of  minia- 
ture bricks  which  they  used  to  build 
tiny  houses.  They  baked  their  clay 
products  over  an  open  fire.  They 
picked  huckleberries  and  watched 
birds.  They  mapped  out  bushes  rich 
with  hazlenuts.  Leave  the  toys  stored 
but  bring  all  your  plant-,  insect-, 
bird-,  and  rock-identification  books. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I 
didn’t  know  what  jewel  weed  was. 
Now  I’m  rubbing  its  crushed  stem  on 
poison  ivy  for  relief  from  itching. 


AN  APPLE,  A BOOK  and  a bed  of  ferns 
are  all  the  company  Ingrid  needs.  The 
children  spent  days  exploring  and  dis- 
covering nature’s  riches  during  the  months 
we  lived  in  the  woods. 

Ingrid  and  Craig  claimed  an  island 
for  their  own.  Here  they  laid  stone 
paths  and  sand  beaches.  They  lashed 
fallen  logs  together  to  form  a bridge. 
They  climbed  trees  and  caught  craw- 
dads  which  they  named  and  then 
turned  loose.  We  tried  hard  not  to 
disturb  the  ways  of  the  plants  and 
animals  who’d  lived  on  the  land  be- 
fore us.  At  first  the  children  laughed 
at  me  when  I hollered,  “Don’t  step 
on  my  skunk  cabbage,”  as  if  defend- 
ing some  fancy  flower  garden  from 
trampling  feet.  Soon  everyone  re- 
alized that  four  people  make  a notice- 
able impact  even  on  28  acres  of  land 
and  that  if  we  were  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  natural  beauty  that  had  first 
lured  us  there,  we’d  all  have  to  be 
careful  about  stepping  on  “Mommy’s 
skunk  cabbage”  as  well  as  on  ferns, 
bee  balm,  and  violets. 

While  I’m  talking  about  responsi- 
bility to  the  land.  I’d  like  to  list  a 
few  simple  practices  we  adopted  to 
help  keep  our  woods  as  unspoiled  as 
they  were  when  we  first  moved  in. 
We  decided  early  that  we  liked  the 
balance  that  had  existed  when  we’d 
arrived  and  were  going  to  try  hard 
not  to  disturb  it.  One  of  the  first 
things  we’d  noticed  were  dozens  of 
mosquito  larvae  swimming  in  the 
puddles  left  by  May’s  deluge.  Our 
first  reaction  was  to  spray,  but  we 
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voted  to  hold  off  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  bite  and  then  limited  our- 
selves to  rub-on  repellent.  Surprise! 
They  never  did  bite.  In  fact,  we  never 
saw  adult  mosquitoes.  Dave  likes  to 
credit  the  super-smoky  fires  for  which 
I’ve  become  notorious.  I like  to  credit 
all  the  birds,  toads,  and  spiders. 
Whatever  the  reason,  we  were  so 
pleased  with  the  success  of  our  “don’t 
spray”  policy  that  when  flies  hit  us 
in  late  summer  we  simply  endured 
them  for  three  weeks  until  they,  too, 
disappeared  of  their  own  accord. 

In  order  to  keep  our  water  and  the 
water  of  those  on  the  stream  below  us 
sparkling  clear,  we  dug  a deep  hole 
well  away  from  the  banks  of  the 
stream  and  into  this  we  dumped  all 
soapy  water  from  dishes  and  baths. 
In  addition,  we  used  biodegradable 
soap  products.  Trash  was  another 
problem.  Our  little  Eden  was  located 
well  outside  the  limits  of  scheduled 
garbage  collection.  Dave  solved  that 
problem  by  loading  the  garbage  can 
into  the  family  car  once  a week  and 
catching  up  to  the  disposal  truck  as 
it  made  its  appointed  rounds.  Dave 
paid  the  truck’s  owner  the  designated 
monthly  rate,  and  we  enjoyed  his 
jokes  about  finally  getting  at  least 

DAVE  AND  SON  CRAIG  turn  trees  into 
fjrewood.  Cooking  was  done  over  an  open 
fire  and  proved  to  be  easier  than  first 
expected. 


some  of  his  customers  well  trained. 

We  don’t  feel  that  it’s  wise  to  tame 
the  wild  animals  whose  survival,  in 
many  cases,  depends  on  a fear  of 
humans.  So  while  we  enjoy  watching 
the  deer  and  wild  turkey,  we’ve  made 
no  attempts  to  feed  them.  Of  course, 
the  children  can’t  resist  naming  every- 
thing, and  our  conversations  are  laced 
with  references  to  Samantha,  Ramos, 
and  Molly.  I know  without  asking 
that  we’re  discussing  a raccoon,  a 
crawdad,  and  a frog.  Craig  and  Ingrid 
claim  to  be  able  to  tell  which  tracks 
along  the  creek  bed  belong  to  Saman- 
tha and  which  belong  to  one  of  her 
cousins.  I’m  not  one  to  dispute  them. 

Special  Responsibility 

Pet  owners  have  a special  respon- 
sibility. An  ill-mannered  dog  could 
cause  the  deer  population  untold  mis- 
ery and  wreak  havoc  with  the  nesting 
habits  of  rabbits  and  grouse.  We  feel 
that  our  Dusky  makes  an  ideal  camp 
dog.  She  loves  outdoor  life,  but  is  so 
devoted  to  us  that  she  never  seems 
tempted  to  take  an  unsupervised  hike. 
Dusky  is  a springer  spaniel,  a flusher 
by  instinct.  As  a result  she  stays  al- 
ways close  enough  to  be  within  what 
would  be  gun  range.  Thus  we’re  able 
to  make  sure  she  harms  nothing.  She 
pesters  several  times  a day  to  be  taken 
for  long  walks,  and  we  are  unable  to 
resist  her  pleas.  It’s  a thrill  for  all  of 
us  to  watch  her  leap  into  the  air  after 
an  exploding  grouse,  but  it’s  also  a 
comfort  to  know  that  she’s  not  off 
chasing  deer  when  we’re  occupied 
with  tasks  around  the  campsite.  In- 
stead, she’ll  doze  by  the  fire,  legs 
twitching  as  she  dreams  of  some  old 
hunt. 

Our  two  cats  were  tiny  kittens  when 
first  introduced  to  tent  life.  They 
have  yet  to  show  wandering  tendan- 
cies  although,  as  they  mature,  they  are 
making  a considerable  dent  in  the 
mouse  population  around  camp.  Both 
cats  and  dog  are  zippered  into  the 
tents  with  us  at  night  and  not  allowed 
out  the  next  morning  until  someone 
is  up  to  watch  them. 
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The  gerbils  and  goldfish  reside  full- 
time in  the  tents  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. Gerbils  would  make  a tasty  meal 
for  an  owl,  and  the  fish  would  be  a 
treat  for  a raccoon.  Remember,  too, 
that  any  domestic  animal  released  into 
a wild  setting  could  do  much  to  upset 
the  population  balance  in  the  area. 
Our  gerbil  cage  is  escape  proof. 
Should  they  get  loose,  gerbils  might 
very  quickly  take  over  28  acres.  Not 
only  do  they  reproduce  at  a phenom- 
enal rate,  but  the  predators  that  serve 
to  keep  nocturnal  mice  and  other 
small  rodents  in  check  might  not  be 
as  effective  against  diurnal  gerbils. 

When  people  learn  that  the  path 
from  our  mailbox  leads  to  a cluster  of 
tents,  we  are  bombarded  with  ques- 
tions. Where  do  you  cook;  where  do 
you  sleep;  and  finally,  what  do  you 
use  for  a bathroom?  We  have  cooked 
all  summer  over  an  open  fire,  and  it 
has  proven  far  easier  than  I’d  ever  an- 
ticipated. For  one  thing,  the  whole 
family  likes  to  get  into  the  act.  My 
son  and  daughter  can  turn  out  huckle- 
berry pancakes  that  would  make  a 
gourmet  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  you 
can  cook  on  a fancy  range  that  can’t 
be  cooked  equally  well  over  glowing 
coals.  We  do  have  a marvelous  old 
dutch  oven  that  is  wonderfully  versa- 
tile. For  baking  I cheat  and  use  a 
small  propane  oven.  I have  never 
used  a reflector  oven  and  regret  that 
I haven’t  taken  advantage  of  my  five 
months  of  tent  living  to  become  famil- 
iar with  one.  Cooking  does  take  long- 
er outside,  but  even  in  an  efficiency 
kitchen  I become  wildly  scatter- 
brained and  at  least  out  in  the  woods 
I have  an  excuse.  We  decided  early 
in  the  summer  to  forego  the  ice  chest 
route  and  have  relied  solely  on  our 
spring  for  refrigeration.  It  maintains 
a constant  temperature  of  48  degrees 
and  keeps  milk,  meat  and  produce  in 
great  shape.  Of  couse,  I don’t  store 
things  as  long  as  I would  in  a con- 
ventional refrigerator  and,  once  again, 
everything  must  be  kept  in  containers 
with  tightly  fitting  lids,  or  the  rac- 


DUSKY  AND  DAVE  on  the  telephone.  The 
phone  company  hung  this  one,  neatly  en- 
closed in  a waterproof  box,  on  a handy 
tree. 

coons  will  take  over.  A banana  cream 
pie  that  Ingrid  had  made  and  a pound 
of  Swiss  cheese  are  our  only  losses  to 
coons,  and  both  were  due  to  careless- 
ness on  our  part. 

We  slept  in  winter  weight  sleeping 
bags  the  whole  time.  It  got  mighty 
chilly  once  the  sun  went  down,  even 
on  those  nights  when  friends  in  town 
were  sweltering.  Since  hauling  sleep- 
ing bags  to  the  cleaners  is  not  as  con- 
venient as  tossing  sheets  into  a washer, 
we  made  a habit  of  hanging  them  out 
on  clotheslines  and  brushing  them 
well  every  day  we  had  sunshine.  This 
keeps  them  nice  and  fresh  between 
trips  to  the  cleaners. 

Our  bathroom  consisted  of  a shovel. 
Dave  designated  certain  areas  where 
the  drainage  was  well  away  from 
springs  and  stream.  Twenty-eight 
acres  provide  ample  space  for  privacy. 
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and  our  fern-laden  decor  is  unbeat- 
able. Of  course,  some  visitors  are 
taken  slightly  aback  when  they  ask 
where  your  bathroom  is  and  you  hand 
them  a shovel  and  point  out  across 
the  woods,  but  our  friends  are  all  good 
sports  and  we  had  no  problems. 

I write  this  in  early  October  when 
stream  bathing  remains  marvelously 
invigorating.  To  my  surprise,  I haven’t 
missed  hot  showers  at  all.  Admittedly, 
it  takes  a bit  of  courage  to  plunge 
headlong  into  Deer  Creek  on  a chilly 
October  morning,  but  the  resultant 
tingle  makes  the  whole  thing  worth- 
while. For  those  times  when  you  just 
haven’t  got  the  heart,  a warm  water 
bath  by  an  open  hre  makes  an  agree- 
able substitute. 

September  brought  the  school  bus 
to  within  a half  mile  of  our  new  home. 
Getting  two  children  ready  for  school 
from  a tent  seemed  like  an  insur- 
mountable task  at  first,  but  practice 
brings  efficiency  and  it  no  longer 
seems  a problem. 

Late  Completion 

Rain  and  delays  caused  by  building 
suppliers  pushed  the  completion  date 
of  our  log  cabin  back.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  the  log  package  to  be 
delivered,  our  contractor  was  busy 
making  the  basement  habitable.  But 
somehow  a return  to  a world  where 
there  are  windows  to  be  washed  and 
floors  to  be  scrubbed  held  little  appeal 
for  me.  And  none  of  us  missed  elec- 
tric, rent,  gas,  water  and  telephone 
bills.  Speaking  of  telephones,  if  you 
decide  you  need  to  have  one,  the 
phone  company  will  hang  one,  neatly 
enclosed  in  a waterproof  box,  on  a 
tree.  We  had  this  done  when  Craig 
and  Ingrid  started  back  to  school. 

What  if  we  had  it  to  do  over  again? 


Would  our  decision  be  the  same?  Yes! 
These  were  special  months  for  us. 
Each  has  his  favorite  memories.  Dave 
recalls  poking  his  head  out  the  tent 
one  morning  only  to  see  a deer  and 
twin  fawns  calmly  staring  back  at 
him.  Craig  and  Ingrid  love  to  hear 
me  tell  about  the  time  when  Dusky 
tangled  with  three  skunks  in  a 24  hour 
period.  I poured  tomato  juice  over 
that  fool  dog  for  most  of  one  night. 
One  of  my  most  beautiful  days  was 
spent  helping  Craig  and  Ingrid  build 
a rock  dam  across  our  stream.  I hadn’t 
built  a dam  since  I was  12  years  old. 
The  sun  was  warm  on  our  backs,  and 
the  three  of  us  splashed  and  chattered 
as  we  worked.  At  one  point  I was 
hauling  a particularly  heavy  rock  up- 
stream and  Craig  put  his  hands  on  his 
hips  and  looked  at  me  with  new-found 
respect.  “You  know.  Mom,”  he  said, 
“for  a lady,  you’re  quite  a girl!” 
Other  memories  include  ferns  un- 
curling in  May.  A chickadee  nest  in 
a hollow  tree  in  June.  Hummingbirds 
dipping  slender  beaks  to  bee  balm  in 
July.  Picking  huckleberries  in  August. 
Fields  of  September  goldenrod.  And, 
in  October,  sun  pouring  itself  over 
and  around  a black  gum  flaming  with 
scarlet  leaves.  Laced  through  all  these 
memories  are  images  of  children’s 
faces,  bright  and  healthy,  glowing  with 
awareness  and  discovery.  Do  it  dif- 
ferently? No.  And  I won’t  forget  the 
lessons  learned.  I won’t  let  the  logs 
of  our  cabin  wall  me  in.  I want  to 
see  these  woods  with  their  first  snow. 
And  when  crystals  of  ice  lace  the 
edges  of  our  stream.  I’ll  be  there. 
Even  when  circumstances  force  me 
away  from  the  land.  I’ll  earry  some- 
where in  the  center  of  my  being  a 
comforting  awareness  of  my  oneness 
with  nature’s  rhythms. 


Bluish  Bill 

The  widgeon  is  a handsome,  medium-size,  brownish  duck,  with  white- 
faced wings  and  a bluish  bill. 

Otter  Pelts  Durable 

The  hide  of  the  otter  is  durable,  covered  with  short,  dense  underfur. 
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King  of  fhe  Mandho  Swamp  was  . . . 

Old  Kettledrum,  the  Bullfrog 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


SPRING  AND  Old  Kettledrum,  the 
bullfrog,  awakened  late  each  year 
at  the  Mandho  Swamp.  All  winter  the 
weed- thronged  waters  were  frozen. 
Snow  filtered  down  through  the  frost- 
killed  vegetation;  the  dry  reeds, 
rushes,  and  broken-over  cattails  and 
wild  rice  stems  penetrated  the  white 
blanket  and  made  whistles  for  the 
icy  winds.  Winter  lingered  long,  but 
when  warmth  finally  returned,  the 
dormant  life  responded  to  the  sun 
with  growth  and  fertility. 

I knew  spring  had  really  come  when 
I heard  the  booming  of  Old  Kettle- 
drum. There’s  no  vernal  sound  quite 
like  it.  There  are  scores  of  species  of 
frogs  in  eastern  America,  from  the 


httle  green  frog,  less  than  an  inch 
in  length,  to  the  big  bullfrog.  Since 
they  are  all  neatly  camouflaged  to 
blend  with  the  environment,  seeing 
them  is  a problem.  Therefore,  frog 
fanciers,  like  bird  watchers,  identify 
these  objects  of  their  interest  more  by 
sound  than  by  sight.  To  one  in  the 
know,  a particular  species  of  frog  can 
be  recognized  by  its  bark,  or  its 
bellow,  blare,  bleat,  buzz,  call,  cackle, 
chirp,  chuckle,  click,  croak,  explosion, 
gobble,  groan,  peep,  pipe,  quack, 
rasp,  rattle,  roar,  snore,  tinkle,  trill, 
twang,  or  whistle. 

“Ket-tle-drum  . . . ket-tle-drum  . . 

Old  Kettledrum’s  booming  was  so 
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sonorous  that  it  was  in  a class  by 
itself.  It  didn’t  seem  to  come  from 
the  water  where  he  was  floating  ( he’s 
always  inflated  when  calling)  but 
seemed  to  be  a part  of  the  overall 
environment  . . . the  swamp,  ancient 
white  oaks,  alder  thickets,  beaver 
lodges,  muskrat  cabins.  The  reverber- 
ations lingered  on  and  on,  yet  spread 
outward  like  pebble-caused  wavelets 
until  they  filled  the  vast  Mandho 
Swamp. 

My  memory  comes  up  with  only 
one  comparison  to  that  music.  I went 
to  college  in  the  pre-TV  era  when 
ornate  theaters  sprang  up  in  every 
city.  Each  rococo  picture-house  was 
built  around  a pit  from  which  a giant 
organ  rose  at  times.  A powerful  spot- 
light pinpointed  the  swaying  organist, 
and  as  the  organ  moved  upward,  he 
put  the  instrument  through  its  multi- 
tudinous paces.  The  rafters,  frescoes, 
arabesques,  pillars  and  domes  all 
seemed  to  exude  music,  and  long  after 
the  organist  and  organ  had  disap- 
peared again  into  the  pit  and  I had 
left  the  theater,  the  shuddering 
undertones  seemed  to  linger  on. 

. . . growing  up  in  the  Mandho  . . . 

I grew  up  on  a farm  that  bordered 
the  swamp.  Years  back,  someone  had 
made  a series  of  connected  ponds  in 
our  section.  He  had  brought  in  a 
steam  dredge  and  had  visions  of  mak- 
ing money  from  a fish  farm.  But  that 
November,  a freak  storm  created  a 
tidal  wave  that  swept  the  waters  of 
the  lake  over  the  adjacent  swamp. 
The  would-be  fish-farmer  drowned, 
but  his  ponds,  when  I came  along, 
were  still  discernible  in  the  dense 
swamp  vegetation.  It  was  in  the 
largest  of  these  ponds  that  Old 
Kettledrum  reigned. 

Sportsmen  have  called  bullfrogs 
shy  animals;  actually,  they’re  just 
extremely  cautious.  Their  whole  life 
is  a series  of  escapes  from  animals 
intent  on  adding  frog  flesh  to  their 
diet.  When  Old  Kettledrum  was  a 
tiny  tadpole,  the  hungry  ones  were 


water  insects,  especially  dragonfly 
naiads,  waterbugs,  and  diving  beetles. 
Fish  of  many  kinds  were  on  an  end- 
less tadpole  safari.  When  he  gradu- 
ated to  adulthood,  the  great  blue 
heron  stalked  him  all  day,  and  when 
the  sun  went  down  the  night  heron 
continued  the  chase.  Many  camiv- 
erous  animals,  especially  raccoons  and 
foxes,  pricked  up  their  ears  when 
“ket-tle-drum”  sounded  in  the  swamp. 

Old  Kettledrum,  when  I first  knew 
him,  must  have  been  about  my  age, 
and  I was  ten  years  old.  Lesser  frogs 
go  through  the  egg-tadpole-adult 
stages  in  a year,  but  a bullfrog  needs 
much  more  time  to  reach  maturity. 
My  farm  home  was  in  the  northern 
limits  of  his  range;  he  had  to  hiber- 
nate many  months  each  year,  lying 
deep  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  his 
pond.  Five  summers  found  him  in 
tadpole  stages,  and  perhaps  as  many 
more  summers  were  required  before 
he  was  a breeding  adult.  Finally  he 
established  a territory  for  himself, 
driving  out  other  bullfrog  rivals  from 
the  pond. 

Kettledrum’s  voice  had  a dual  func- 
tion: to  warn  other  males  to  stay  out, 
and  to  invite  female  frogs  to  come  in 
and  use  his  pond  as  a nursery.  Toads 
and  frogs  diflFer  in  their  mating:  a 
pair  of  toads  swim  along  slowly  as 
the  eggs  are  laid  and  fertilized,  so 
they  are  followed  by  a gelatinous  rib- 
bon that  festoons  the  underwater 
vegetation.  Frogs  do  not  swim  about, 
and  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  a mass. 

In  his  tadpole  stages.  Old  Kettle- 
drum was  much  like  a little  fish  in 
appearance  and  habits,  but  he  got 
oxygen  through  external  gills.  Food 
was  almost  anything  soft  that  could 
be  sucked  in  through  the  toothless 
mouth  opening.  He  was  legless  and 
had  a long  tail  for  locomotion.  He 
finally  became  amphibious  when  the 
webbed,  5-toed  hind  limbs  pushed 
through  the  skin,  and  shortly  there- 
after, the  unwebbed,  4-toed  front  feet 
came  through.  At  the  same  time,  a 
pair  of  lungs  were  developing  and 
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the  gills  were  disappearing.  The  rear 
legs  were  powerful  aids  on  land 
where,  if  he  had  to  return  to  the  water 
fast,  he  could  make  15-foot  leaps.  He 
was  a fast  swimmer;  the  powerful 
hind  leg  muscles  aided  by  the  webbed 
toes  sent  him  with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow,  the  water  boiling  behind  him. 
But  before  he  left  the  water  for  the 
first  time,  his  long  tail  had  been  com- 
pletely absorbed;  the  old  story  that 
the  tail  suddenly  snaps  off  and  goes 
whizzing  through  the  air  is  an  old 
wive’s  tale.  The  internal  gills  were 
also  absorbed;  now  the  frog  had 
nostrils  that  opened  into  the  mouth. 
A pouch  under  the  head  worked  like 
a bellows  to  expel  air  or  send  it  to 
the  lungs. 

Old  Kettledrum  was  a handsome 
fellow  and,  for  an  American  frog,  a 
giant.  His  head  and  trunk  were  a 
good  six  inches  long  and  his  sturdy 
legs  added  eight  more  inches  to  his 
total  length.  Many  bullfrogs  are  dark 
green  or  even  black  with  just  a hint 
of  mottling  over  the  back  and  legs. 
But  Old  Kettledrum  was  quite  a light 
green  with  a pattern  of  highly  con- 
trasting dark  green  spots  and  patches. 
He  had  a bit  of  yellow  at  his  throat 
and  a white  vest. 

His  large,  round,  protruding  eyes 
sat  well  forward  and  atop  his  head. 
They  were  covered  by  lower  lids  that 
moved  upward,  and  valves  protected 
his  nostrils  when  he  dived.  In  the 
water.  Kettledrum’s  eyes  were  drawn 
into  his  head  and  wilh  his  front  legs 
pressed  to  his  sides,  he  was  remark- 
ably streamlined.  Back  from  and 
below  his  eyes,  just  at  the  comers  of 
his  generous  mouth,  were  his  ear 
dmms.  These  large  disks,  several 
times  the  size  of  his  eyes,  were  very 
efficient  hearing  organs  and  blended 
well  with  the  frog’s  color  pattern. 

. . . food  must  be  in  motion  . . . 

Although  Old  Kettledmm  always 
closed  his  eyes  when  he  entered  the 
water,  he  opened  them  when  he 
touched  bottom.  He  saw  what  went 


ONCE  KETTLEDRUM  and  I watched  a me- 
tallic black-blue  damselfly  trying  to  make 
up  its  mind  about  landing  on  a willow 
branch. 

on  around  and  above  him.  Once  he 
and  I watched  a metalhc  black-blue 
damselfly  trying  to  make  up  its  mind 
about  coming  to  an  iridescent  landing 
on  a drooping  willow  branch  a good 
two  feet  above  the  water.  In  a spHt 
second,  all  I was  aware  of  was  a flash 
of  green  that  streaked  upward  from 
the  pond,  picked  off  the  insect,  and 
returned  feet  first  to  the  water.  The 
picking  was  done  not  by  the  frog’s 
“fingers”  but  by  his  bi-lobed  tongue. 
This  unusual  organ  is  anchored  just 
inside  and  at  the  front  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  tongue  is  tipped  with  a glue 
that  holds  the  insect  until  it  is 
whipped  into  the  frog’s  mouth,  and 
here  the  tongue  mbs  the  insect  against 
two  vomerine  teeth  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  to  release  it  for  swallowing. 

There  were  a number  of  other  dam- 
selflies  at  rest  in  the  sun  on  the 
willow,  but  only  a moving  one  was 
snatched  from  the  air.  Frogs  evidently 
aren’t  aware  that  something  is  food 
unless  it  is  in  motion.  A frog  might 
starve  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  in- 
sects if  none  of  them  moved. 

Although  their  food  consists  chiefly 
of  spiders  and  insects,  bullfrogs  have 
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been  known  to  gobble  up  newly- 
hatched  ducklings  and  signets,  small 
marshbirds,  fish,  other  frogs,  little 
turtles,  crayfish  and  mice.  They  often 
use  their  “hands”  to  help  push  an  un- 
cooperative dragonfly  or  waterbug 
inside.  Once  I caught  a good-sized 
bullfrog  while  I was  fishing  wdth  a big 


IN  A SPLIT  SECOND,  a flash  of  green 
streaked  upward  from  the  pond,  picked 
off  the  insect  and  returned  feet  first  to  the 
water. 


night  crawler:  the  bait  had  hardly 
hit  the  water  before  the  reel  began 
to  sing. 

...  in  lab  and  dining  room  . . . 

The  amphibians  have  had  a long 
adventure  on  the  earth.  Their  fossil 
ancestors  can  be  traced  back  to  De- 
vonian times.  There  are  relatively  few 
of  them  left,  and  of  this  remnant,  the 
bullfrogs  will  probably  be  the  first 
to  disappear.  Teachers  of  biology  use 
thousands  of  bull  frogs  each  year  in 
laboratory  classes.  Gourmets  find 
their  hind  legs  very  tasty.  The 
animal  is  easy  to  capture  for  his  none- 
such voice  gives  away  his  location; 
his  eyes  reflect  the  gleam  of  man’s 
flashlight,  and  instead  of  submerging 
to  safety,  he  remains  fascinated  by 
the  beam  of  light  and  is  easily  netted 
or  speared. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  for  bull- 
frogs to  become  extinct.  Given  a 
swamp  and  insects,  a single  pair  will 
produce  as  many  as  20,000  fertilized 
eggs.  Surely  it  isn’t  asking  too  much 
of  ourselves  to  set  aside  unpolluted 
swamplands  so  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  can  enjoy  the  boom 
blasts  of  Old  Kettledrum  and  his  kin. 


GOV.  MILTON  J.  SHARP  signs  new  pesticides  control  program  for  Pennsylvania. 
The  plan,  developed  by  Representatives  John  Laudadio  and  Kent  Shelhamer,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  that  both  farmers  and  conservationists  will  find  workable.  It  was 
written  to  blend  with  the  1972  Federal  pesticides  program. 
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Photo  by  Mike  Ondik 

"JANOISIK,”  A 264-POUND  breeding  buck  killed  by  a violator  on  December  4,  1973, 
at  Penn  State  deer  research  area. 


Two  Costly  Killings 

By  Chuck  Fergus 
PGC  Information  Writer 


ON  DECEMBER  4,  1973,  a bright 
sunny  afternoon  during  the  sec- 
ond week  of  antlered  deer  season,  a 
22-year-old  man  killed  a buck  in 
Centre  County.  This  was  no  ordi- 
nary buck;  it  had  a wide-spreading 
9-point  rack  and  weighed  264  pounds. 
It  was  truly  a trophy  animal.  It  also 
wore  a bright  blue  tag  on  one  of  its 
ears  and  was  standing  behind  a chain 
hnk  fence  in  a propagation  area  when 
shot. 

The  propagation  area  is  operated 
by  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  at  Penn  State.  Known  locally  as 
“the  deer  pens,”  the  facihty  consists 
of  20  acres  of  fenced-in  woodland, 
pens,  corrals  and  buildings  designed 
to  hold  100  deer.  The  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  along  with  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  & 


WUdhfe,  the  Wddlife  Management 
Institute  and  Penn  State,  annually 
funds  the  Research  Unit  to  study 
wildlife  species  including  the  white- 
tailed deer  and  black  bear. 

The  deer  that  the  violator  shot  was 
one  of  the  breeding  bucks  used  by 
the  Research  Unit.  The  violator  and 
a codefendant  were  apprehended  at 
the  scene  of  the  violation  by  Mike 
Ondik,  a Deputy  Game  Protector  who 
works  for  the  Research  Unit.  Deputy 
Ondik  heard  a shot  and  saw  the  buck 
fall.  He  ran  to  the  road  alongside 
the  fence  of  the  deer  pens  and  caught 
the  violator  near  his  car.  The  violator 
and  his  23-year-old  friend  had  been 
driving  past  the  research  area  when 
they  saw  the  buck;  the  violator 
stopped  his  car,  got  out  and  shot  the 
deer.  He  claimed  not  to  have  noticed 
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Photo  by  Mike  Ondik 


SECOND  ILLEGALLY-KILLED  buck.  Anyone 
who  has  information  about  this  violation 
is  urged  to  contact  the  Game  Commission. 


the  fence  through  which  he  shot,  the 
buck’s  bright  blue  ear  tag  or  the 
propagation  area  signs  hanging  on 
the  fence. 

District  Game  Protector  Joseph  L. 
Wiker  pressed  charges  against  the  two 
violators.  The  man  who  shot  the  buck 
was  fined  for  killing  a deer  in  a State 
Game  Propagation  Area;  his  hunting 
hcense  was  also  revoked  for  three 
years.  The  violator’s  companion  was 
fined  for  possessing  a loaded  firearm 
in  a standing  vehicle. 

The  buck  had  been  nicknamed 
“Janoisik”  by  workers  at  the  research 
area.  His  23/2-inch-spreading  antlers 
would  have  scored  147  points  on  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  scale.  Raised  by 
hand  since  birth  and  relatively  docile, 
the  buck  accepted  the  presence  of 
humans  and  did  not  run  from  the  car 
that  pulled  up  to  his  enclosure. 

Janoisik’s  value  as  a research  ani- 
mal cannot  be  determined  exactly  in 
dollars  and  cents.  No  one  can  esti- 
mate how  much  a scientific  experi- 
ment is  worth,  especially  if  it  isn’t 
completed.  For  instance,  money  paid 
for  large  amounts  of  labor  used  to 


collect  data  on  the  buck  cannot  be 
judged.  An  estimated  $1150  worth  of 
food  and  labor  were  paid  just  to  feed 
the  deer  during  his  3/2-year  fife.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing,  Penn  State 
is  suing  the  violator  to  try  to  recover 
the  $1150. 

Dr.  James  S.  Lindzey,  leader  of  the 
Penn  State-based  research  program, 
was  monitoring  the  buck’s  antler 
growth,  body  weight  and  breeding 
characteristics.  He  was  also  studying 
the  buck  from  a genetic  standpoint. 
Dr.  Lindzey  wished  to  find  out 
whether  large  antlers  and  body  size, 
the  hallmarks  of  a trophy  buck,  occur 
only  in  genetically  superior  animals. 
At  present,  wildlife  researchers  be- 
lieve that  the  nutritional  level  and  age 
of  the  animal  are  the  major  control- 
ling factors.  Janoisik  had  been  bred 
to  a number  of  does  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing which  characteristics  a buck 
passes  on  to  his  offspring.  This  type 
of  research  might  have  provided  in- 
formation on  whether  or  not  trophy 
bucks  should  be  transplanted  into 
areas  that  seem  to  produce  only 
spikes.  The  thoughtless  killing  of  this 
research  whitetail  took  away  a year 
of  his  breeding  and  much  valuable 
scientific  information. 

Commission  Works  With  University 

The  Gooperative  Wildfife  Research 
Unit  at  Penn  State  conducts  deer  re- 
search at  the  deer  pens  and  on  fenced- 
in  tracts  in  Harry’s  Valley  in  Hunting- 
don County.  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  field  biologists  supply 
the  unit  with  data  on  the  deer  har- 
vest gathered  at  checkpoints  and 
State  Game  Lands.  The  Commission 
works  closely  with  the  university  re- 
searchers in  trying  to  develop  modern 
techniques  for  managing  our  state’s 
deer  herd. 

The  Game  Commission  also  funds 
the  unit  to  study  the  black  bear  in 
Pennsylvania.  As  it  is  university-based, 
the  Research  Unit  has  access  to  lab- 
oratory and  computer  equipment 
needed  for  a comprehensive  bear 
study.  Game  Commission  biologists 
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working  in  the  field  supply  the  unit 
with  data  gathered  from  PGC  bear 
check  stations;  it  became  mandatory 
last  year  for  successful  bear  hunters 
to  have  their  kills  checked. 

Through  data  gathered  from  the 
hunters’  harvest,  roadkills,  observa- 
tion, trapping  and  electronic  monitor- 
ing, the  research  unit  is  beginning  to 
understand  the  black  bear  and  how 
this  animal  is  affected  by  man.  Bear 
habitat,  behavior,  reproductive  ability 
and  natural  resource  value  are  also 
being  studied.  The  unit  hopes  to 
build  an  accurate  computer  profile 
of  our  state’s  black  bear  population. 
The  Commission  could  use  this  profile 
to  set  up  hunting  seasons  and  make 
sure  we  don’t  over-harvest  bears. 

As  well  as  trying  to  solve  immediate 
wildlife  management  problems,  the 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
also  does  some  pure  research.  Deter- 
mining just  which  factors  affect  a 
buck’s  antler  growth,  for  instance, 
may  not  provide  data  to  be  used  in 
the  field  tomorrow.  But  at  some  time 
in  the  future  this  scientific  informa- 
tion will  most  likely  prove  valuable— 
and  could  possibly  be  used  in  fields 
other  than  wildlife  management,  such 
as  medicine  or  industry.  Nutritive 
value  of  foods,  amount  of  food  needed 
for  over-wintering,  and  endocrine 
characteristics  of  deer  are  a few  things 
the  unit  is  studying. 

The  deer  pens  at  Penn  State  are 
also  a good  wildlife  education  facility. 
Approximately  4000  people  took  tours 
of  this  outdoor  laboratory  last  sum- 
mer, and  3000  more  visited  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Countless  others 
drove  by  the  enclosure  and  admired 
the  deer  from  their  cars.  These  peo- 
ple were  given  access  to  a research 
area— a rare  and  enlightening  oppor- 
unity.  They  could  follow  the  cycle  of 
antler  growth,  from  bumps  on  a 
buck’s  head  to  larger  velvety  struc- 
tures to  hard,  bare  antlers.  They 
could  watch  fawns,  yearlings,  bucks 
and  does.  They  could  see  that  few 
other  creatures  can  survive  in  an  area 
where  deer  browse  off  the  forest 


undergrowth,  and  thus  could  begin  to 
learn  why  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd 
must  be  thinned  by  hunting  each 
year. 

Many  people  drive  by  the  study 
area  simply  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  whitetailed  deer  in  a semi-wild 
condition.  The  violator  who  shot 
Janoisik  not  only  killed  an  important 
research  deer,  but  he  also  took 
pleasure  away  from  all  who  enjoyed 
the  regal  animal. 

Unfortunately,  another  breeding 
buck  was  killed  at  the  deer  pens  on 
January  15  of  this  year.  There  is  no 
question  that  whoever  killed  this 
animal  planned  the  operation  well; 

PGC  photo  by  Joe  Osman 

RESEARCH  UNIT  EMPLOYE  Bob  Mothers- 
baugh  and  Huntingdon  County  DGP  Dick 
Furry  measure  a fawn  while  Mike  Ondik 
records  the  data. 
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tracks  in  the  snow  told  how  the  vio- 
lators worked.  Apparently  two  per- 
sons drove  up  to  the  fence  near  the 
deer  pens’  main  gate  in  the  early 
morning  hours.  They  left  their  ve- 
hicle and  climbed  over  the  8-foot 
chain  link  fence. 

Buck  Shot  in  Bed 

The  violators  shot  the  buck  as  he 
lay  in  his  bed  15  feet  from  the  fence, 
probably  using  a light  to  illuminate 
their  target.  Only  a few  drops  of 
blood  were  found  near  the  buck’s 
bed,  indicating  that  the  violators  used 
a small-caliber  weapon.  They  prob- 
ably shot  the  buck  in  the  head  and 
may  then  have  wrapped  the  head  in 
order  to  keep  the  blood  off  the 
ground.  They  pulled  the  fence  up  at 
the  bottom,  dragged  the  dead  animal 
out,  put  him  into  their  vehicle  and 
drove  away. 

The  incident  was  kept  out  of  the 
newspapers  for  almost  three  weeks 
while  District  Game  Protector  Wiker 
checked  local  meat-packing  plants 
that  process  deer.  Since  the  buck  was 
killed  during  the  extended  archery 
season,  it  was  hoped  that  the  violators 
would  try  to  pass  the  buck  off  as  a 
legal  archery  kill.  DGP  Wiker  also 
contacted  taxidermists  in  case  the 
violators  tried  to  have  the  buck’s  head 
mounted.  So  far,  there  are  no  con- 
crete leads  on  the  violation. 

When  he  was  killed,  the  buck 
weighed  175  to  180  lbs.,  although  dur- 


ing the  fall  he  had  weighed  around 
200  lbs.  This  buck’s  rack  was  not  as 
impressive  as  Janoisik’s,  but  it  was 
still  a fine  set  of  antlers.  Gooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  personnel  feel 
they  could  identify  them.  The  left 
antler  has  4 points  and  the  right  has 
6;  the  rack  would  be  a standard  8- 
point,  except  for  the  two  small  ab- 
normal points  on  the  right  antler.  The 
antlers  spread  to  20  inches. 

The  buck  had  a blue  tag  attached 
to  the  top  of  its  left  ear.  The  ear  has 
a neat  round  hole,  made  with  a punch, 
through  which  the  tag  was  attached. 
If  any  taxidermist  has  seen  or  worked 
on  a deer  head  answering  this  descrip- 
tion—or  one  that  may  have  been  al- 
tered to  avoid  identification— he  is 
urged  to  contact  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Gommission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement,  South 
Office  Building,  Harrisburg.  Anyone 
else  who  knows  anything  about  this 
violation  should  also  get  in  touch  with 
Law  Enforcement. 

Although  their  violation  was  pre- 
meditated and  precisely  carried  out, 
the  individuals  who  killed  this  valu- 
able research  animal  are  thoughtless. 
Personal  greed,  the  desire  to  possess 
a set  of  trophy  antlers,  or  a “need”  for 
meat  may  have  been  the  reason  be- 
hind their  act.  In  any  case,  the  kill- 
ing of  both  deer  reflects  badly  on  le- 
gitimate hunters.  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men owe  it  to  themselves  to  bring  the 
violators  to  justice. 


The  True  Sportsman 

“The  true  sportsman,  while  keen  to  excel,  is  not  jealous  or  selfish,  does 
not  grudge  others  their  participation  in  the  enjoyment,  is  not  careless  of  the 
general  good  for  the  chance  of  his  own  success.  Himself,  hard  and  tough, 
scorning  luxury  on  the  hill  or  in  the  field,  he  is  kind  and  considerate  to  man 
and  beast,  careful  in  the  pursuit  of  his  sport  not  to  inflict  or  to  risk  un- 
necessary pain;  mindful  in  success  to  give  praise  where  it  is  due,  and  in 
failure  to  accept  his  own  full  share  of  the  blame.”— From  Shooting,  by  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ealph  Payne,  Galway,  1887. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  student  officers  clearing  a refuge  line  in  the  1930s  when  many 
refuges  were  established  to  protect  wild  turkey,  deer  populations. 


What,S  tfafifteHe4  tc  ^am 

By  Jerry  Wunz 

Wildlife  Biologist,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  first  refuge  law 
was  passed  in  1905,  when  our 
Game  Commission  was  only  ten  years 
old.  After  that  date  many  refuges  and 
propagation  areas  were  established  to 
protect  our  remnant  big  game  herds 
and  turkey  flocks  from  complete  ex- 
tirpation. Unquestionably,  this  was  a 
wise  and  necessary  game  manage- 
ment practice  at  that  time.  It  helped 
save  the  dwindling  bear,  deer  and 
turkeys,  and  protected  the  elk  trans- 
ported from  Yellowstone  to  replace 
extinct  native  herds. 

Over  one  hundred  of  these  refuges 
were  located  in  turkey  range.  Seventy- 
three  were  established  in  1935  and 
1936,  following  a 1934  study  of  the 
turkey  situation  which  indicated  a 
need  for  greater  protection  for  native 
breeding  stock  as  well  as  safe  retreats 
for  game-farm  birds  when  liberated 
for  breeding  purposes.  These  refuges 


ranged  in  size  from  a few  hundred  to 
3000  acres. 

For  many  years  the  words  “game 
refuge”  or  “game  preserve”  were  as 
familiar  to  us  as  “Game  Protector,” 
and  both  were  synonymous  with  “wild- 
life conservation.”  The  Game  Protector 
retained  this  status,  but  what  has  be- 
come of  the  game  refuge?  Many  coun- 
ties which  once  contained  several  of 
these  sanctuaries  may  have  only  one 
or  two— or  none— today.  The  protect- 
ing wires  and  signs  have  come  down 
at  a rapidly  increasing  rate  in  recent 
years,  and  some  hunters  have  ques- 
tioned this  policy.  They  can’t  under- 
stand why  the  Game  Gommission 
would  abandon  a practice  which 
helped  make  Pennsylvania  a leader  in 
big  game  and  turkey  hunting. 

The  answer  is  simply  that  refuges 
are  no  longer  necessary  nor  desirable 
in  most  cases.  In  fact,  they  have  at 
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times  become  a hindrance  to  good 
game  management.  This  has  been  es- 
pecially true  if  the  refuge  harbors  an 
excessive  deer  herd.  Deer  have  be- 
come so  numerous  in  most  preserves 
that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  pro- 
vide enough  deer  food,  either  nat- 
urally or  artifically,  within  the  refuge 
to  avoid  serious  depredations  upon 
farms  and  forests  in  the  vicinity. 

Population  Buildups 

Deer  population  buildups  occur  in 
refuges  or  other  areas  closed  to  hunt- 
ing, because  these  animals  are  beyond 
reach  for  our  herd  management  plan. 
This  policy  calls  for  maintaining  our 
deer  herd  healthy  and  consistent  with 
its  natural  food  supply  through  annual 
harvests  of  the  surplus.  Anyone  who 
has  hunted  near  a preserve  has  ob- 
served how  quickly  deer  learn  to  seek 
its  sanctuary  after  the  first  shots  of 
opening  day.  Whitetails  sometimes 
pile  up  in  almost  unbelievable  num- 
bers, venturing  out  to  feed  only  after 
legal  shooting  hours  in  the  evening 
and  returning  to  the  refuge  before 
daybreak.  After  the  season,  the  control 
of  this  undershot  herd  is  often  left  to 
starvation  or  to  the  adjacent  farmers 
in  protection  of  their  crops. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  section  of  the 
state  today  where  a deer  refuge  is  de- 
sirable or  needed.  But  how  about 
keeping  these  retreats  for  turkeys?  Al- 
though we  have  one  of  the  largest 
turkey  populations  in  the  entire  na- 
tion, we  never  seem  to  have  enough  in 
the  eyes  of  our  hunters.  Also,  if  deer 
overabundance  becomes  a problem  in 
a turkey  refuge,  couldn’t  it  be  opened 
to  deer  hunting  after  the  close  of  the 
turkey  season?  Yes,  many  of  our  tur- 
key refuges  were  opened  to  deer  hunt- 
ing in  recent  years,  but  this  was  often 
done  over  considerable  public  protest. 
But  what  we  really  needed  to  know 
was  whether  refuges  were  actually 
necessary  in  this  day  and  age  to  per- 
petuate turkey  flocks.  Otherwise  the 
expense  of  their  annual  boundary 
maintenance  and  the  removal  of  this 
land  from  open  hunting  territory 


could  not  be  justified  economically. 

To  accomphsh  this,  a research  study 
was  made  of  three  refuges  in  sections 
of  our  southcentral  mountains  where 
turkey  flocks  were  presently  in  trouble. 
This  evaluation  showed  these  retreats 
harbored  trukeys  from  heavy  gunning 
pressure  on  occasion.  However,  no 
greater  turkey  populations  resulted  on 
these  areas,  nor  in  their  vicinities,  than 
on  similar  areas  beyond  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  any  refuge. 

It  would  have  been  presumptuous 
to  condemn  these  asylums  for  turkeys 
on  findings  from  this  one  study. 
Therefore,  the  verdict  was  withheld 
pending  the  acquisition  or  replicative 
information  from  other  investigations 
then  in  progress.  One  such  study  in- 
volved the  evaluation  of  stocking  tur- 
keys of  differing  backgrounds  and 
wildness  traits  to  re-establish  turkey 
populations.  Several  of  the  areas  under 
study  contained  game  preserves. 

The  most  outstanding  example  was 
the  2000-acre  refuge  in  the  Licking 
Creek  section  of  Mifflin  and  Juniata 
Counties.  This  large  sanctuary  had 
failed  to  prevent  a decfine  of  turkeys 
on  this  study  area;  and  despite  mass 
releases  of  game-farm  raised  turkeys, 
the  low  straggling  population  failed  to 
respond.  It  was  not  until  the  wilder 
trapped  and  transferred  turkeys  were 
released  that  populations  finally  im- 
proved. Significantly,  this  large  turkey 
increase  occurred  despite  removal  of 
the  refuge  shortly  after  the  wild  birds 
were  stocked.  Likewise,  canceling 
refuges  in  other  areas  of  the  state  had 
shown  no  adverse  effects  upon  turkey 
populations. 

Not  Serving  Function 

Obviously  these  retreats  were  not 
serving  their  intended  function.  In  the 
case  of  the  Licking  Creek  sanctuary 
and  other  areas  the  successful  remedy 
for  low  straggling  turkey  populations 
has  been  the  trap  and  transfer  of 
wild  breeding  stock,  not  refuges.  Fur- 
thermore, turkeys  are  demonstrating 
greater  aljility  to  exist  in  limited  range 
and  under  heavier  gunning  pressure 
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than  pre-supposed,  if  these  birds  are 
of  good  wild  origin  stock. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  turkey 
population  persisting  in  the  limited 
habitat  segments  of  eastern  Perry 
County  near  Harrisburg.  No  turkeys 
have  been  stocked  on  this  heavily 
hunted  range  in  the  twelve  years  since 
releases  of  wild-trapped  turkeys  were 
completed.  Turkeys  of  wild  stock  are 
also  able  to  successfully  inhabit  the 
woodlots  in  the  farming  sections  of 
our  northern  tier  counties. 

Turkey  Refuges  Now  Unnecessary 

Why  are  turkey  refuges  no  longer 
needed  after  once  being  considered 
valuable?  This  is  simply  because  of 
changing  conditions.  In  the  early  days 
when  turkey  poaching  and  illegal 
hunting  were  rampant,  the  diligently 
patrolled  preserves  could  be  about  all 
that  stood  between  survival  and  ex- 
tinction. Today,  through  greatly  im- 
proved Game  Law  enforcement  and 
public  attitude,  the  entire  state  could 
be  considered  a refuge  for  our  thriving 
turkey  population. 

Furthermore,  an  eflFective  turkey 
refuge  must  be  large,  because  of  the 
great  mobility  of  these  birds,  espe- 
cially during  the  fall  hunting  season. 
Although  turkeys  are  the  wariest  of 
all  our  wildhfe,  they  don’t  have  the 
innate  ability  that  seems  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  deer  for  homing  in  on  the 
nearest  small  refuge  when  the  guns 
start  to  crack.  But  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  1000-plus-acre 
refuges  unless  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  era  of  shrinking  open 
hunting  land.  It  would  be  inconsistent 
to  close  large  acreages  of  State  Game 


Lands  for  the  singular  purpose  of  re- 
taining a few  turkeys  in  questionable 
range,  when  the  Game  Gommission’s 
primary  function  is  to  provide  recre- 
ational opportunity  to  our  growing 
hunting  public. 

Moreover,  Pennsylvania’s  regional 
turkey  harvest  management  plan,  in 
effect  since  1960,  has  largely  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  refuges.  This 
policy  permits  longer  turkey  seasons 
in  primary  northcentral  range  and 
shorter  hunting  periods  in  more  heav- 
ily hunted  secondary  range.  In  addi- 
tion to  assuring  a more  equitable  har- 
vest throughout  our  vast  range,  turkey 
populations  have  increased  in  much 
of  our  secondary  habitat  under  this 
plan.  In  this  case,  a mere  stroke  of  the 
pen  produced  results  that  would 
otherwise  require  an  expensive  and 
vast  system  of  refuges  through  this 
secondary  turkey  range. 

The  keys  to  a successful  turkey  res- 
toration or  recovery  program  are  wild- 
trapped  breeding  stock,  assiduous 
Game  Law  enforcement,  a conserva- 
tion-educated public  and  a regional 
harvest  management  policy.  If  a par- 
cel of  range  is  so  lacking  in  natural 
escape  areas  as  to  require  refuges, 
then  this  range  should  be  abandoned 
from  further  consideration. 

We  may  always  need  refuges  to 
protect  certain  rare  or  endangered 
species.  Wise  waterfowl  management 
will  also  require  sanctuaries,  such  as 
Pymatuning,  for  resting  and  breeding 
grounds.  But  if  we  can  continue  to 
pursue  a sound  management  policy,  it 
will  probably  never  again  be  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  last-resort  practice  of 
refuges  to  save  our  turkeys. 


Three  Pence  Bounty 

In  1749  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  classed  red  and  gray  squirrels  as  pred- 
ators, placing  a three  pence  a head  bounty  on  them. 


Long-Gun  History 

The  Pennsylvania  Rifle  was  developed  in  York,  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
Gounties  in  Ae  1700s.  Today  the  rifle  is  often  incorrectly  called  the  “Ken- 
tucky Rifle.” 
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Lee  Weise,  above,  Ephrata,  with  21- 
lb.  gobbler.  Below  is  Paul  Hummel, 
Shermansdale,  with  14-lb.  gobbler 
bagged  in  Perry  County. 


Jess  McClelland,  abovj 
Elk  County  gobbler. 
John  Hadix,  Windber< 
birds. 


Pennsylvanf 


Right,  Joseph 
Blue,  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio.  Be- 
low is  Ken 
Piree,  Philadel- 
phia, with  19- 
lb.  Tioga  Coun- 
ty turkey. 


[bounty,  with  18V^-lb. 
ter,  Berlin,  left,  and 
th  Somerset  County 


Id  Turkeys 


Randy  Jones,  Cleveland,  above,  took 
his  turkey  in  Potter  County.  Owen 
Quarles  of  Sheffield,  below,  bagged 
20-lb.  gobbler  in  Forest  County. 


Left,  Charles 
Harris,  Tyrone, 
and  Hunting- 
don County 
bird.  Frank 
Reese,  Quarry- 
ville,  with  19- 
lb.  Potter  Coun- 
ty gobbler,  be- 
low. 


Below,  Marvin  Snyder  and  daughter, 
of  Pillow,  with  19-lb.  gobbler  he  took 
in  Sullivan  County. 


FIELD  NOTES 

I II  iiii  I -ys 


Peregrine  Falcon 

BERKS  COUNTY  - One  of  our 
bird  watchers  was  elated  to  discover  a 
peregrine  falcon  a short  distance  from 
her  home  on  one  of  her  solo  bird 
walks.  The  unusual  part  was  that  the 
sighting  was  made  within  the  city 
limits  of  Reading.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  A.  Leiendecker,  Reading. 


First  on  the  Block 
SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - During 
February,  a Cub  Scout  group  at  the 
Hometown  Fire  Company  constructed 
several  wood  duck  nesting  boxes. 
They  were  instructed  to  take  them 
home  and  paint  them  to  blend  in  with 
the  natural  surroundings.  One  of  the 
boys  tried  to  get  a camouflage  effect 
and  ended  up  with  a psychedelic- 
colored  nesting  box.  The  male  wood 
duck  is  quite  a colorful  character,  but 
I doubt  that  the  somber-colored  fe- 
male would  appreciate  such  a flashy 
home  for  her  brood.— District  Game 
Protector  S.  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Move  to  the  Suburbs 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - I recent- 
ly received  a call  from  a fellow  who 
wanted  to  know  if  our  rabbit  trapping 
program  was  still  in  effect.  I told 
him  it  was  and  asked  him  where  he 
planned  to  trap.  He  said  he  was  going 
to  trap  rabbits  in  the  country  and 
move  them  into  the  city  of  New 
Castle.  I don’t  know  what  I ever  did 
to  make  that  fellow  mad  at  me,  but 
you  can  bet  I am  going  to  find  out 
and  make  every  effort  not  to  do  it 
again.— District  Game  Protector  W.  D. 
Shultz,  New  Castle. 


Call  It  Litter 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - District 
Game  Protector  Thomas  and  I floated 
approximately  15  miles  of  Dunnings 
Creek  on  February  25  and  27.  We  saw 
nearly  375  ducks,  75  geese,  25  king- 
fishers, squirrels  and  signs  of  other 
wildlife  in  very  good  abundance.  We 
also  saw  beer  cans  outnumbering  the 
ducks,  soda  cans  outnumbering  the 
geese  and,  in  general,  it  was  not  hard 
to  tell  that  “civilization”  was  close  by. 
—District  Game  Protector  B.  L.  Warn- 
er, Bedford. 


Beaver  and  Otter 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - The 
first  beaver  I tagged  this  season 
weighed  67  pounds  and  was  caught 
by  Walter  Lezinsky  of  Kingsley.  Also, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  an 
otter  was  caught  by  mistake  in  a 
beaver  trap.— District  Game  Protector 
D.  G.  Day,  Hallstead. 
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Doesn’t  Like  Gator 

PERRY  COUNTY-]udge  Coldren, 
a writer  for  the  Perry  County  Times, 
asked  how  to  stop  a mocking  bird 
from  flying  against  his  picture  win- 
dow. To  discourage  the  bird  I sug- 
gested hanging  an  aluminum  pie  plate 
or  some  other  object  which  would 
move  in  the  breeze.  The  Judge  put  a 
piece  in  his  column  about  it  and 
answers  to  his  problem  came  back 
from  all  over.  One  suggestion  on 
using  a rubber  snake  sounded  good. 
Since  the  Judge  did  not  have  a snake 
he  hung  a rubber  alligator  in  the  win- 
dow. The  mocking  bird  hasn’t  been 
back  since.— District  Game  Protector 
B.  K.  Moore,  Loysville. 


Southern  Trash  Stash 
SNYDER  COUNTY  - I spotted  an 
interesting  bumper  sticker  on  a Mary- 
land truck  the  other  day.  It  read: 
“Don’t  Litter,  Keep  Pennsylvania’s 
Woods  Clean— Stash  Your  Trash  in 
Maryland.”— District  Game  Protector 
D.  L.  Myers,  Selinsgrove. 


Why  They  Post 

CLARION  COUNTY  - Recently, 
Deputy  Logue  received  a complaint 
from  a landowner  about  someone 
driving  through  his  field.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, he  found  the  vehicle  still 
in  the  field  and  large  ruts  cut  in  the 
ground  almost  the  full  length  of  the 
farm.  After  filing  charges,  I received 
a two-page  letter  from  the  violator 
saying  that  he  was  only  trying  to  en- 
joy an  outing  with  his  son,  and  that 
the  landowner  and  the  deputy  had 
interrupted  his  hunt.  His  friends  had 
told  him  he  couldn’t  be  arrested  unless 
the  land  was  posted.  He  paid  his  fine 
and  costs  by  mail,  so  I never  had  a 
chance  to  tell  him  that  if  more  hunt- 
ers had  attitudes  like  his,  a lot  more 
land  would  be  posted.— District  Game 
Protector  J.  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 


In  Case  of  Flood 
BUTLER  COUNTY  - L.  R.  Ripper 
of  the  Evans  City  area  tells  this  story 
about  his  grandson,  Doug  Carney.  It 
seems  Doug  was  hunting  rabbits  on 
a very  wet  and  rainy  day  this  past 
small  game  season.  His  dog  routed 
a rabbit  which  Doug  subsequently 
shot,  but  not  before  noticing  that  the 
rabbit  had  a little  trouble  navigating 
as  it  should.  Around  its  middle  was  a 
plastic  ring  like  a life  preserver,  which 
the  rabbit  had  apparently  crawled 
through.  Maybe  the  rabbit  was  pre- 
paring for  the  worst,  considering  the 
wet  weather.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor W.  N.  Weston,  Boyers. 


Deflation 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - Think 
the  cost  of  everything  has  gone  up? 
The  first  permits  for  antlerless  deer 
were  issued  in  1923  at  a cost  of  $5 
each!  In  1925  this  cost  was  reduced 
to  $2  and  reduced  again  in  1939  to  $1. 
This  was  increased  to  $1.10  in  1951 
and  $1.15  in  1952,  where  it  remained 
until  1973  when  the  cost  of  an  antler- 
less deer  license  was  set  at  $2.35.  The 
1974  permit  will  cost  $3.35,  exactly 
$1.65  less  than  it  cost  51  years  ago. 
—District  Game  Protector  C.  L.  Kel- 
ler, Clearfield. 
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Wait  A Minute 

CLARION /JEFFERSON  COUN- 
TIES — One  of  my  sons  read  a book 
about  beavers.  The  story  explained 
how  a beaver  is  sometimes  killed 
when  he  cuts  a large  tree  and  it  falls 
on  top  of  him.  My  son  then  asked  me 
why  Game  Commission  employes 
don’t  go  out  along  the  streams  and 
pick  up  the  suicide  beavers.— Land 
Manager  L.  L.  Harshbarger,  Knox. 


They’re  Big  Up  North 
CAMERON  COUNTY  - Several  of 
us  stopped  in  at  Stackpole’s  Lodge  on 
North  Fork  one  day  to  visit  Tom  Mc- 
Keon  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  McKeon  told 
us  about  taking  their  young  bird  dog 
for  a walk  last  summer  and  how  ner- 
vous she  got  when  the  dog  pointed 
a very  large  rattlesnake.  After  she 
went  into  detail  about  the  size  of  the 
snake,  the  ribbing  started.  She  was 
then  reminded  of  a large  bear  she  saw 
crossing  the  road  one  morning.  It 
seems  this  bear  was  so  large  that 
when  it  stood  on  all  fours,  you  could 
drive  a Jeep  under  it.  With  that  gang 
around,  the  poor  lady  didn’t  have  a 
chance.  — District  Game  Protector 
N.  L.  Erickson,  Emporium. 


Aww,  Rats! 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - Recently  a 
friend  of  mine  had  been  having  prob- 
lems with  rats.  One  day  she  noticed 
that  her  St.  Bernard  had  a large  ani- 
mal wrapped  in  its  chain.  She  im- 
mediately assumed  it  was  a rat  and 
hysterically  called  her  husband.  When 
he  arrived  home  he  found  that  the 
animal  was  a very  large  opossum.  I 
sure  hope  Centre  County  rats  never 
get  that  big.— District  Game  Protector 
L.  D.  Snyder,  Milesburg. 


In  The  Trenches 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - On  the  second 
Monday  of  the  extended  small  game 
season,  we  received  a report  of  a 
hunter  with  a bayonet  on  his  gun, 
acting  drunk  along  a road  in  Antis 
Township.  As  Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tor James  Walter  and  I sped  to  the 
scene,  we  both  agreed  there  was 
nothing  like  starting  the  week  by 
facing  a drunken  hunter  with  a bay- 
onet. When  we  arrived,  we  had  to 
laugh.  Our  drunken  hunter  turned  out 
to  be  a sober  highway  worker  using  a 
pitchfork  to  clean  leaves  out  of  the 
headwalls  along  the  road.  Some  you 
win,  some  you  lose,  and  some  no  con- 
test (thank  goodness ) .—District  Game 
Protector  J.  A.  Badger,  Altoona. 


Conservation  Education 
NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  - 
These  days  I am  receiving  more  re- 
quests than  in  the  past  to  speak 
on  wildlife  conservation.  In  school 
groups,  emphasis  is  placed  on  why 
hunting  is  necessary,  and  most  young 
people  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact 
that  habitat  destruction  is  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  diminishing  wildlife 
species  in  certain  areas.  — District 
Game  Protector  R.  W.  Anderson, 
Nazareth. 
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Escape  Route 

SNYDER  COUNTY  - We  received 
a call  from  Reedsville  about  five  deer 
that  had  fallen  into  an  empty  reser- 
voir with  walls  approximately  twelve 
feet  high,  which  the  deer  could  not 
scale.  When  we  arrived,  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  reservoir  was  a pile 
pile  of  brush  and  one  deer.  A group  of 
resourceful  people  had  piled  brush 
inside  the  reservoir  at  one  end,  and 
four  of  the  deer  had  scrambled  out. 
The  fifth  broke  its  neck  and  had  to 
be  destroyed.  A special  thanks  to  that 
group  of  people  for  a job  well  done. 
—District  Game  Protector  J.  B.  Shook, 
McClure. 


Running  Out  of  Raisins? 

MERCER  COUNTY  - Recently  I 
received  a call  from  a lady  who  badly 
wanted  a raccoon  removed  from  her 
attic.  One  of  my  deputies  live-trapped 
the  coon.  Thinking  he  had  done  the 
lady  a service,  he  was  somewhat  dis- 
illusioned when  he  received  these 
orders:  “You  be  sure  and  take  very 
good  care  of  it,  because  I have  gone 
to  a lot  of  trouble  fattening  it  up  with 
raisins.”  — District  Game  Protector 
L.  P.  Heade,  Mercer. 


Balancing  Act 

ERIE  COUNTY  — In  meeting  and 
speaking  to  groups,  a Game  Protector 
has  to  be  able  to  field  many  questions. 
When  it  comes  to  unusual  and  amus- 
ing questions  you  can’t  beat  elemen- 
tary schools.  For  example,  during  a 
school  program  at  Our  Lady  of  Peace 
School,  I was  asked,  “How  high  can 
a bird  fly?”  “How  fast  does  a snake 
crawl?”  “What  do  ducks  eat?”  and 
“Why  do  dogs  bury  bones?”  One  com- 
ment from  a little  girl  showed  some 
exposure  to  wildlife  management.  She 
proudly  declared  that  her  daddy 
hunted  rabbits  to  keep  them  balanced. 
—District  Game  Protector  A.  C.  Mar- 
tin, Erie. 


Big  Sky  Country 

ADAMS  COUNTY  - On  February 
15  a Wyoming  guide  and  outfitter 
who  was  visiting  in  the  area  attended 
a meeting  of  the  Adams  Gounty  Fish 
& Game  Assoc.  He  showed  a film  on 
the  Jackson  Hole  area  of  Wyoming 
and  the  habits  of  elk.  The  attendance 
that  evening  was  one  of  the  highest 
ever  recorded  at  the  club.  I wonder  if 
Wyoming  hunters  would  turn  out  in 
the  same  numbers  for  Pennsylvania 
films.  This  might  be  a new  aspect  of 
public  relations  and  inter-agency  co- 
operation between  conservation  de- 
partments in  different  states.— District 
Game  Protector  G.  W.  Becker,  Gettys- 
burg. 
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Good  Year,  Bad  Year 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - On  the 
opening  day  of  antlered  season  I 
checked  two  hunters  dragging  out 
their  deer.  For  one  hunter,  his  trophy 
was  the  first  deer  he  had  harvested  in 
11  years;  the  second  hunter  said  that 
his  deer  was  the  first  he  had  shot  in 
17  years.  Both  felt  the  Commission 
was  providing  great  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania. On  the  last  day  of  buck 
season  I met  a very  disappointed  and 
critical  hunter  who  said  he  had 
hunted  for  15  years  and  harvested  a 
buck  every  season.  According  to  this 
fellow,  deer  hunting  must  be  getting 
bad  in  Pennsylvania  as  he  did  not 
bag  a buck  this  year.— District  Game 
Protector  E.  R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Pullin’  Our  Tails? 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - The  name 
of  our  state  animal  should  be  changed. 
With  a mushrooming  interest  in  fly 
tying  and  making  jigs  for  muskies  and 
walleyes,  it  is  now  almost  impossible 
to  pick  up  a road-killed  whitetail  that 
hasn’t  been  “scalped.”  Maybe  they 
should  be  called  the  no-tailed  deer 
instead.  — District  Game  Protector 
R.  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Reduced  Roadldll 

CLARION  COUNTY  - I guess 
every  cloud  has  a silver  lining.  Since 
speed  limits  and  the  amount  of  driv- 
ing has  been  reduced,  I have  noticed 
a marked  decrease  in  deer  killed  on 
highways.— District  Game  Protector 
J.  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 


Talk’s  Cheap 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  - I recently 
took  my  deputies  on  a tour  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  at  Middle  Creek.  The  area 
is  located  in  southern  Lebanon  and 
northern  Lancaster  Counties  and  com- 
prises 5,000  acres.  There  is  an  amazing 
abundance  of  waterfowl,  shore  birds 
and  birds  of  prey  on  the  area.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  Wildlife  on 
the  area  can  be  classed  as  game.  Many 
non-game  species  have  benefited  from 
Commission  management  of  the  area 
for  waterfowl. 

I was  very  much  disturbed  when  I 
talked  to  several  individuals,  members 
of  a national  ornithology  organization, 
who  were  opposed  to  Game  Commis- 
sion plans  to  have  regulated  hunting 
on  the  area  in  1974.  As  far  as  I know, 
the  organization  to  which  they  belong 
has  never  done  anything  constructive 
in  the  way  of  purchasing  land  solely 
for  the  use  of  wildlife.  Yet  they  are 
always  ready  to  find  fault  with  the 
hunter.  I pointed  out  to  them  that  the 
area  which  they  were  enjoying  so 
much  was  being  maintained  with 
money  from  the  hunters  of  this  state. 
When  I asked  them  what  constructive 
attempts  they  had  made  towards  man- 
aging for  wildlife  their  answer  was, 
“Well,  at  least  we  don’t  shoot  birds.” 
In  these  days  of  shrinking  wildlife 
habitat  due  to  urban  sprawl  and  high- 
way construction,  “not  shooting  the 
birds”  just  isn’t  enough!  — District 
Game  Protector  J.  E.  Schweitzer, 
Harrisburg. 
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^-CONSERVATION^ 
I NEWS 

By  Ted  Godshall 

Over  25,000  Deer  Killed  on  Roads 


Game  commission  personnel 
removed  25,634  whitetails  killed 
by  vehicles  on  roads  in  the  state  last 
year.  This  is  about  800  fewer  than 
the  record  26,435  killed  on  highways 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1972.  The  figure 
for  last  year  includes  only  those  ani- 
mals removed  by  Game  Commission 
personnel. 

The  number  of  deer  killed  by  ve- 
hicles in  Pennsylvania  exceeds  the 
number  of  whitetails  harvested  by 
hunters  in  35  other  states. 

Leading  counties  in  highway  deer 
kill  were  Westmoreland,  1,121;  Clear- 
field, 942;  Schuylkill,  938;  Jefferson, 
803;  Lycoming,  799;  and  Venango, 
786. 

Included  in  the  totals  were  thirteen 
deer  killed  by  vehicles  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Total  recorded  deer  mortality  in  the 
state  last  year,  other  than  those  taken 
by  hunters,  came  to  33,257,  an  all- 
time  record.  The  previous  mark, 
32,532,  was  established  in  1972. 

Increases  were  recorded  in  several 
other  caterogies  of  deer  mortality  last 
year.  In  1973  there  were  1,309  white- 
tails  taken  for  damaging  crops.  The 
figure  for  1972  was  973. 

Last  year  game  protectors  recorded 


TWO  PGC  EMPLOYES  remove  roadkilled 
deer  from  the  edge  of  Interstate  80.  Last 
year  in  Westmoreland  County  1121  deer 
were  killed  on  highways. 


5,219  illegal  deer  kills,  a jump  from 
the  3,797  recorded  in  1972. 

There  was  a continued  decrease  in 
the  number  of  deer  killed  by  dogs  last 
year,  with  553  recorded.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  dogs  pulled  down  656 
whitetails. 

Losses  of  whitetails  in  other  cate- 
gories in  1973  totaled  542,  compared 
to  491  in  1972. 


Game  Commission  Thanks  Contributors 

The  Game  Commission  wishes  to  thank  those  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  generously  donated  money  to  the  Game  Fund.  These  con- 
cerned citizens  have  certainly  done  their  part  for  conservation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  from  any  person, 
association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  go  toward  purchasing  public 
hunting  lands,  which  can  be  used  by  hunter  and  non-hunter  alike,  and  for 
other  wildlife  management  uses. 
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FRANCIS  MIRAGE,  Coraopolis,  with  the  fine 
buck  which  he  took  on  the  first  Monday  of 
the  1973  archery  deer  season  in  Butler 
County. 


Archers  Report 
Taking  3,652  Deer 

Pennsylvania’s  archers  had  another 
good  year  during  the  hunting  seasons 
recently  concluded,  according  to  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. During  the  1973-74  seasons, 
archers  reported  taking  a record 
3,652  whitetails  in  the  state,  compared 
to  2,945  the  previous  year.  Bowmen 
reported  taking  1,306  antlered  deer, 
including  791  with  three  or  more 
points.  Archers  took  1,843  females 
and  503  males  in  the  antlerless  har- 
vest. Overall,  1,809  males  and  1,843 
females  were  tagged. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  0.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices 
quoted  include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during 
a four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  216  pp.,  $2.00. 

THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Stanley  E.  Forbes. 
Detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  the  whitetail’s  life.  40  pp., 
50  cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE,  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer.  Fascinating  data 
on  all  the  birds  normally  seen  in  the  Commonwealth,  128  pp.,  $1.00. 

BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS,  by  Ned  Smith.  Set  1 (20"  x 30") 
$2.00.  Winter  birds,  marsh  and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  birds  of  prey. 
Set  2 (20"  X 30")  $2.00.  Mammals  of  farm  and  woodlot,  mammals 
of  the  mountains,  birds  of  the  forest,  birds  of  field  and  garden.  Set  3 
(11"  X 14")  $2.25.  All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  1 and  Set  2. 
Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size. 
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SP4  WILLIAM  MASON  looks  out  over  Liz- 
ard Creek  Valley  while  hiking  the  Appala- 
chian Trail  through  Pennsylvania.  Mason 
is  stationed  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 


RALPH  BRITT,  PGC  Assistant  Chief  of 
Game  Management,  receives  award  from 
North  American  Game  Breeders  & Shoot- 
ing Preserve  Operators  Association. 


Book  Review  . . . 


‘‘Gun  Control” 

Attorney  Robert  J.  Kukla,  a graduate  of  Northwestern  University  Law 
School,  spent  more  than  a decade  researching  and  writing  this  book,  which 
exposes  the  often  less-than-truthful  methods  used  by  gun  control  advocates 
to  arouse  support  for  their  cause.  Much  of  the  material  is  direct  quotes  from 
persons  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  It  indicates  that  there  exists  in  this  country 
a dangerous  pohtical  philosophy  based  on  distrust  of  the  people,  with  a 
wUhngness  to  oppress  them  without  due  cause.  It  shows  that  existing  laws, 
which  we  have  by  the  thousands,  would,  if  enforced,  provide  adequate  re- 
straints to  illegal  gun  use.  It  advocates  a stronger  enforcement  of  current 
laws  deahng  with  persons  who  use  guns  to  commit  crimes.  Most  material 
presented  to  the  public  in  recent  years  has  strengthened  the  case  of  the 
gun  control  advocates;  Gun  Control  gives  the  other  side  of  the  picture— that 
of  the  legitimate  gun  owner  and  user— and  shows  how  our  basic  rights  have 
been  slowly  chipped  away.  It  is  appropriate  that  Kukla  quotes  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  who  wrote:  “.  . . the  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  kuk  in 
the  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well  meaning  but  without  under- 
standing.” (Gun  Control,  by  Robert  J.  Kukla.  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  1973,  448  pp.,  $8.95. ) 
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The  Purple  Martin— Insecticide  on  Wings 


By  Tom 

OF  ALL  THE  birds  that  have  come 
to  depend  on  man,  his  livelihood 
and  his  dwellings,  none  is  more  wel- 
come than  the  purple  martin.  In  fact, 
the  purple  martin  was  probably  the 
first  bird  ever  to  use  nest  quarters 
provided  by  man.  Hundreds  of  years 
ago  Indians  hung  hollow  gourds  on 
poles  above  their  teepees  to  attract 
the  martins.  They  knew  the  birds 
would  drive  off  marauding  crows, 
hawks  and  vultures  that  made  per- 
iodie  raids  on  their  newly-planted 
corn  and  drying  meat.  The  insect 
eradication  at  that  time  was  just  a 
bonus. 

Later,  colonial  villages  and  town 
squares  were  adorned  by  the  familiar 
multi-roomed  houses.  Today,  orchard- 
ists,  gardeners  and  even  small  town 
merchants  erect  the  white  apartments 
in  hopes  of  attracting  a colony  of 
purple  martins. 

Attracting  these  birds  isn’t  always 
an  easy  matter,  but  once  a colony  is 
established  the  martins  return  year 
after  year.  The  town  of  Greencastle 
in  Franklin  County  has  gained  men- 
tion in  several  publications  as  having 
one  of  the  oldest  colonies  of  martins 
in  the  country.  Houses  put  up  in  the 
public  square  in  1840  attracted  the 
original  colony,  and  they’ve  been  re- 
turning ever  since.  Only  during  a 15- 
year  period  after  the  Civil  War  did 
the  martins  fail  to  return  in  the  spring. 
The  reason  for  that  absence  is  still  a 
mystery. 

Purple  martins  are  actually  mem- 
bers of  the  swallow  family.  The  male 
is  a uniform  blue-black,  while  the  fe- 
male has  ' gray  underparts  and  is 
slightly  smaller.  Martins  migrate  to 
South  America  and  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania during  April  and  May.  A few 
male  “scouts”  arrive  first,  disappear 
for  awhile,  and  then  return  with  the 
rest  of  the  colony.  These  new  arrivals 
are  often  so  eager  to  get  into  their 


Fegely 


PURPLE  MARTINS  EARN  their  keep  by 
ridding  areas  of  thousands  of  airborne  in- 
sects including  dragonflies,  gnats,  flies  i 
and  mosquitoes.  | 

6x6-inch  apartments  that  they’ve  been 
known  to  ahght  on  the  roof  of  the 
martin  house  as  the  owner  was  put- 
ting it  up. 

Martins  lay  three  to  eight  white 
eggs  in  the  spring  that  hatch  in  two 
to  three  weel«.  The  fledglings  are  fed 
and  cared  for  by  both  parents  until 
they  have  “earned  their  wings”  about 
four  weeks  later. 

Martins  earn  their  keep  by  ridding 
areas  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  1 
airborne  insects  including  dragonflies, 
gnats,  flies,  mosquitoes  and  others. 
They  do'"  not  distinguish  between 
beneficial  and  harmful  insects  in  their 
never-ending  quest  for  food  and  may 
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even  take  an  occasional  bee  or  butter- 
fly. 

Homeowners  who  try  to  attract 
martins  are  too  often  plagued  by 
house  sparrows  and  starlings,  which 
take  over  the  penthouse  apartments, 
compete  for  living  space  and  may 
even  drive  the  martins  from  areas 
where  they  were  formerly  abundant. 
For  this  reason,  some  people  take  the 
houses  from  their  15-  to  20-foot  posts 
in  the  fall  and  do  not  put  them  up 
again  until  the  time  when  the  martins 
are  expected  to  return  the  following 
spring. 

By  late  August  the  martins  ean  be 


seen  flocking  for  their  trip  south. 
Prolonged  periods  of  cold  and  wet 
weather  cannot  be  tolerated  by  these 
largest  of  swallows.  Besides  numbing 
the  birds  and  diminishing  their  activi- 
ty, the  aerial  insects  on  which  they 
feed  become  grounded.  Starvation 
and  loss  of  body  warmth  may  wipe 
out  an  entire  colony. 

The  purple  martin  is  worthy  of 
every  possible  form  of  protection  and 
encouragement.  An  active  colony  will 
scour  the  countryside  far  and  near, 
filling  their  stomachs  and  repaying 
many  times  over  the  cost  of  a back- 
yard apartment. 


of  '^OXt 


FIVE  BUCKS  HANG  BEHIND  five  successful  hunters.  Left  to  right  are  J.  Sydney  Kane, 
Sr.,  Walter  Eaton,  Will  Pettingill,  Lee  Richmond  and  Albert  Ameigh.  Photo  was  taken 
by  J.  Sydney  Kane  in  December,  1926,  in  the  Black  Forest  country  of  the  northwestern 
part  of  Lycoming  County. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY  ^ 
^ EDUCATION  ^ 

By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 

Outdoor  Classroom  Provides 
Lifetime  Recreational  Interest 


ANY  PENNSYLVANIA  sec- 
ondary schools  have  included 
hunter  safety  training  in  their  courses. 
Dr.  Frank  Anthony,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Education  at 
Penn  State  University,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  have  co- 
operated in  developing  a Firearm  and 
Hunter  Safety  Study.  Safety  training 
uses  visual  teaching  aids  to  help  mold 
safe  attitudes  in  the  student  toward 
hunting  and  shooting  recreation.  The 
Firearm  and  Hunter  Safety  Study  has 
also  revealed  that  a student’s  sex 
and  level  of  learning  affect  his  or  her 
safety  attitudes.  On  a larger  scale, 
some  schools  have  gone  outdoors  to 
create  further  safety  and  environ- 
mental awareness  through  visual  ed- 
ucation provided  by  “Outdoor  Edu- 
cation Laboratories.”  Both  students 
and  parents  benefit  from  a course  that 
develops  concern  for  our  natural  re- 
sources and  encourages  people  to  en- 
gage in  hunting,  a lifetime  outdoor 
recreational  interest. 

George  Miller  teaches  agriculture  in 
the  Brockway  Area  Schools.  His  con- 
servation and  hunter  safety  programs 
are  among  the  best  in  the  state  in 
outdoor  education.  Miller’s  Brockway 
Outdoor  Educational  Lab  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  school  admin- 
istrators, civic  groups  and  conserva- 
tion agencies. 

According  to  Miller,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  students,  parents  and 
teachers  should  be  concerned  with  an 
outdoor  environmental  study  area. 


Within  the  past  few  generations 
Americans  have  generally  changed 
their  way  of  living  from  a rural  to  an 
urban  life  style.  We  enjoy  the  highest 
living  standard  of  any  nation,  but  in 
exchange  for  all  our  affluence,  we 
have  badly  polluted  our  environment. 
The  human  relationship  to  the  en- 
vironment presents  one  of  this  cen- 
tury’s greatest  changes  and  what 
Miller  feels  is  one  of  education’s  most 
serious  challenges.  We  need  to  edu- 
cate an  entire  new  generation  of 
citizens,  planners,  developers,  engi- 
neers and  scientists  to  understand  that 
mankind  is  but  a part  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  that  what  affects  the  en- 
vironment will  also  profoundly  affect 
mankind. 

Appreciation  of  Intangibles 

Perhaps  just  as  inaportant  is  the 
need  for  an  appreciation  of  intangibles 
—a  special  feeling  for  the  earth,  for 
beauty  and  order  and  for  all  things 
that  share  this  planet  with  us.  The 
outdoor  laboratory  provides  a place 
for  first-hand  experiences  where  stu- 
dents can  see  and  hear  and  jeel  the 
things  about  them  and  develop 
ecological  awareness. 

A well-developed  outdoor  classroom 
can  enrich  a school’s  curriculum  and 
provide  educational  and  recreational 
experiences  throughout  the  school 
year.  Miller  calls  it  “an  extension  of 
the  indoor  classroom.  Here  student 
and  teacher  can  explore,  investigate, 
gather  information,  make  decisions 
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and  by  becoming  involved  discover 
the  inter-relationship  of  man  and  his 
environment.” 

As  with  indoor  hunter  safety  edu- 
cation, the  student  gets  the  opportu- 
nity to  actually  participate,  important 
in  promoting  the  favorable  image  of 
hunting  and  wildlife  management. 
Here  the  hunter  and  nonhunter  see 
that  both  are  working  toward  bridging 
the  gap  of  misunderstanding,  each 
with  a different  concept  of  recreation 
but  each  with  the  same  feeling  of  en- 
vironmental responsibility. 

Harold  S.  Young,  a doctoral  candi- 
date in  Administration  at  Penn  State, 
feels  that  schools  need  to  develop 
more  outdoor  education  laboratories. 
In  his  “School  Site  Development  for 
Outdoor  Education”  study.  Young 
explains  why  school  administrators 
should  be  concerned  with  an  outdoor 
educational  study  area.  Today’s  youth 
needs  to  find  a sense  of  kinship  with 
the  natural  world.  Millions  of  sup- 
posedly well-educated  youngsters  to- 
day know  much  about  atoms,  space 
rockets  and  computers,  but  can’t  tell 
one  tree  from  another,  one  bird  from 
the  next,  or  why  they  got  a dose  of 
poison  ivy. 

The  possibilities  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion are  unlimited.  The  out-of-doors 


classroom  adjacent  to  its  indoor 
counterpart,  the  drama  circle  in  the 
grove,  the  hydroelectric  dam  on  the 
school  stream,  and  countless  other 
natural  centers  have  the  sky  for  their 
roof  and  only  the  horizons  to  limit 
imaginations.  Land  is  basic  for  human 
living;  it  is  equally  important  for  a 
school’s  advancement.  Young’s  study 
shows  that  even  though  many  schools 
own  forests  and  large  tracts  of  land, 
they  use  them  very  little,  usually  be- 
cause of  lack  of  experience  or  training. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forest  Service,  has  developed  a 
guide  for  outdoor  education  areas, 
their  development  and  use.  This 
publication  outlines  what  an  outdoor 
education  program  can  do: 

1.  Develop  a sound  conservation 
philosophy. 

2.  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
teaching  natural  resource  con- 
servation. 

3.  Blend  economics  with  esthetics, 
and  natural  beauty  with  practi- 
cality. 

4.  Provide  the  experience  of  ob- 
serving, not  just  seeing. 

5.  Liberate  curiosity. 

6.  Lead  students  to  develop  con- 
servation eoncepts. 

The  outdoor  education  programs  in 


TWO  BROCKWAY  FFA  MEMBERS  stand  beside  farm  gate  used  in  Hunter  Safety  Course. 
Course  provides  practical  safety  training  under  field  conditions. 
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ARCHERY  PRACTICE  IS  part  of  the  Hunter 
Safety  Course.  Students  learn  safety, 
hunter  ethics,  and  carry  them  afield  in 
the  next  hunting  season. 

most  schools  show  the  need  for  plac- 
ing a still-greater  emphasis  on  the 
concept  that  a sehool  plant  (site  and 
building)  should  be  planned  in  terms 
of  the  educational  program  it  will  be 
expected  to  support.  Young’s  paper 
provides  specific  information  for  the 
development  of  an  outdoor  laboratory 
of  instruction  in  firearms  and  hunter 
safety  education.  The  field  training 
area  should  be  located  so  that  its 
activities  do  not  interfere  with  other 
areas.  A very  important  part  of  the 
firearms  and  hunter  safety  training 
program  is  developing  proper  attitude 
and  skill  in  actual  shooting.  Skills 
developed  on  the  target,  skeet  and 
trap  ranges  go  a long  way  to  ensure 
safety  afield. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion tries  to  communicate  safety 
through  signs  and  posters.  Training 
young  hunters  to  recognize  and  un- 
derstand these  would  cut  down  on 
violations  and  accidents.  For  in- 
stance, the  most  frequent  violation 
that  occurs  afield  is  ignoring  the  150- 
yard  Safety  Zone  area,  a violation 
education  could  reduce. 


After  he  has  completed  an  outdoor 
simulated  field  condition  hunting 
course,  hopefully  the  student  would: 

1.  Wear  brightly  colored  clothing 
when  hunting. 

2.  Be  aware  that  what  he  thinks 
he  sees  is  not  always  what  he 
really  sees. 

3.  Realize  the  importance  of 
proper  target  identification. 

4.  Use  only  properly  constructed 
targets. 

5.  Be  sure  of  a safe  fine  of  fire. 

6.  Carry  his  firearm  properly,  with 
the  muzzle  pointed  in  a safe 
direction. 

7.  Use  the  mechanical  safety  de- 
vice on  firearms. 

8.  Maintain  control  of  his  firearm 
at  all  times. 

9.  Recognize  potentially  danger- 
ous situations  where  extra  pre- 
cautions are  necessary. 

10.  Have  the  ability  to  load  and 
shoot  at  both  still  and  moving 
targets. 

11.  Observe  signs  posted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

12.  Follow  the  game  laws. 

13.  Respect  private  property  and 
the  property  owner. 

14.  Know  the  purpose  and  objec- 
tives of  land  and  game  man- 
agement. 

15.  Recognize  the  importance  and 
purpose  of  the  game  protector. 


While  many  outdoor  education  pro- 
grams teach  safe  firearms  handling, 
Mr.  Young’s  plan  for  outdoor  educa- 
tion also  provides  expanded  wildlife 
management  practices,  shooting  rec- 
reation, and  hunter-landowner  rela- 
tions. In  short,  the  plan  is  designed 
to  teach  young  people  that  hunting  is 
a hfetime  activity  that  will  bring  them 
closer  to  land  and  environment. 
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Some  Notes  About  the  . . 


Labrador  Retriever 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


IN  THE  Sporting  Dogs  section  of 
most  any  dog  book,  there’s  listed 
a particular  breed  of  dog  that  might 
very  well  have  been  running  about 
since  the  1800s  with  the  wrong  name 
attached  to  it. 

It’s  popularly  known  as  the  Lab- 
rador retriever,  but  according  to  nu- 
merous references,  records,  and  dog 
books,  this  powerful  breed  did  not  at 
all  originate  from  the  land  or  coast 
of  Labrador,  as  its  name  implies. 

It  is  Newfoundland  (discovered  in 
1497),  an  island  below  Labrador  in 
northeastern  Canada,  that  appears 
strongly  to  be  the  hearth  and  home 
of  the  Labrador.  Personally,  I’d 
rather  call  the  dog  the  Newfoundland 
retriever. 

The  provincial  capitol  of  Newfound- 
land, famous  for  its  fishing  industry 
then  and  now,  is  St.  John’s.  That 
town  leads  us  directly  to  St.  John’s 
water  dog,  or  the  “small,  black  water 
dogs”— a breed  of  dog  that  was  found 
and  encouraged  there  at  the  time. 
These  “small,  black  water  dogs”  came 
from  the  Large  Newfoundland  dog(s) 
that  were  also  there,  and  it  is  from 
a “small,  short-coated  variety”  of  this 
Large  Newfoundland  dog,  these 
being  called  the  St.  John’s  Newfound- 
land, that  the  Labrador  retriever 
came  about. 

The  Newfoundland  dog  (a  Working 
Dog  breed),  which  practically  lives 
in  the  water,  is  quite  a heavy  dog, 
weighing  close  to  150  pounds.  Its  coat 
is  black,  oily,  and  very  dense,  and  its 
feet  are  webbed. 

Some  of  the  ancestry  of  the  New- 
foundland dog  is  tied  in  with  the 
Great  Pyrenees  breed  ( these  were 
brought  to  Newfoundland  by  Basque 
fishermen ) and  the  “black  English 
Retrievers”  there  at  the  time.  The 


LABS  ARE  SHORT-HAIRED,  web-footed 
water  dogs,  but  just  hunt  with  one  of 
these  enthusiastic  beasts  and  you'll  learn 
to  love  'em! 

Pyr  dog  goes  about  125  pounds. 

The  Enghsh  fishing  boats— not  for- 
getting other  fishing  boats  from  other 
countries— were  coming  and  going  to 
and  from  Newfoundland,  and  these 
boats  carried  many  a dog  on  board, 
such  as  the  “black  English  Retrievers” 
one  reads  so  much  about  ( curly- 
coated  and  flat-coated ) , and  also  some 
water  spaniels  and  to  a lesser  degree 
setters  and  hunting  hounds.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  see  how  these  dogs  would  be 
bred  to  the  “small,  black  water  dogs” 
discovered  at  Newfoundland.  Thus, 
after  some  breeding  went  on,  we  have 
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the  modern-day  Labrador  Retriever. 

Of  course,  many  a Newfoundland 
dog  found  himself  in  England,  too, 
again  thanks  to  the  fishing  boats. 
( This  is  why  some  say  that  Labs 
originally  came  from  England. ) How- 
ever, because  of  a dog  tax  and  the 
English  quarantine  laws  imposed  in 
the  1800s,  no  more  dogs  were  allowed 


into  England  from  other  countries. 

Fortunately,  though,  the  second 
and  third  Earls  of  Malmesbury  had 
already  acquired  a number  of  these 
“later-on”  Labradors  (it  was  the  third 
Earl  who  first  called  them  Labradors), 
and  it  was  they  who  kept  the  breed 
as  pure  as  possible.  That  the  Labra- 
dor retriever  developed  all  of  its  po- 
tential in  the  British  Isles  is  absolutely 
true.  More  about  the  Lab  at  another 
time. 


From  Mrs.  Jeri  Hansen,  Irwin: 
Swiss  Frozen  Strawberries:  pick, 

clean,  slice  strawberries.  Mix  one 
pound  brown  sugar  to  every  four 
pounds  of  the  sliced  berries.  Let  stand 
ten  minutes.  Pack  into  containers 
and  freeze. 

Thanx  for  writing,  Jeri.  Will  try 
your  recipe  soon.  SMP 


in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Hunting  Moments  of  Truth,  ed.  by  Eric  Pepper  and  Jim  Rikhoff,  208 
pp.,  $8.95.  Highlights  from  the  lives  of  twenty-two  great  hunters,  includ- 
ing Jack  O’Connor,  Warren  Page,  Kermit  Roosevelt,  Russ  Aitken  and  Elgin 
Gates.  The  “moments”  deal  with  creatures  as  diversified  as  Cape  buffalo 
and  mule  deer,  mountain  sheep  and  African  lions,  ruffed  grouse  and  jag- 
uars— and,  most  memorable  of  all,  a dog  named  Pepper  that  Gene  Hill 
can’t  forget.  Great  reading  for  anyone  who  ever  carried  a gun  afield. 

Game  and  the  Gunner,  by  Pierre  Pulling,  233  pp.,  $8.95.  Calling  on  over 
a half-century  of  personal  experience  in  hunting  and  conservation.  Pull- 
ing, professor  emeritus  of  biology  at  Idaho  State  University,  shows  how 
these  two  fields  are  intertwined — in  fact,  inseparable.  The  Wildfowler’s 
World,  photographs  by  Hanson  Carroll,  text  by  Nelson  Bryant,  unpagi- 
nated, $12.95.  More  than  a hundred  excellent  photos,  many  in  full  color, 
depict  one  day  in  the  life  of  a wildfowler  . . . the  world  of  the  marsh  and 
the  blind,  the  pit  and  the  pass.  These  three  books  are  available  from  Win- 
chester Press,  460  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  10022. 

Arms  and  Armor  Annual,  vol.  1,  ed.  by  Robert  Held,  Digest  Books,  Inc., 
540  Frontage  Rd.,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  1973,  322  pp.,  paperbound,  $9.95. 
Good  information  in  America  on  arms  and  armor  has  to  date  been  pre- 
sented largely  in  bits  and  pieces  throughout  the  field  of  gun  publications. 
This  book  is  an  effort,  by  a recognized  expert  in  the  field,  to  assemble 
a worthwhile  amount  into  a single  volume.  Thirty  specialists  have  contrib- 
uted articles  on  subjects  ranging  from  the  origins  of  the  wheellock  and 
Anton  Peffenhauser,  last  of  the  great  armorers,  to  a trio  of  Winchester  1886 
carbines,  from  notes  on  the  Swiss  crossbow  to  body  armor  in  the  American 
Civil  War.  Not  light  reading,  but  worthwhile. 
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The  Woodsman’s  Number  One  Tool 

By  Les  Rountree 


ELMER  KErriES 

BIG  GAME 


■MPANV 


THREE  CUSTOM  KNIVES  by  Bill  Mains.  These  are  high-grade  skinning  blades  that 
will  last  a lifetime  . . . and  then  some. 


All  OUTDOORSMEN  and  house- 
wives have  one  common  tool  that 
they  use  more  than  anything  else . . . 
a knife.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  pre- 
pare most  meals  without  one  and  I 
can’t  imagine  the  hunter,  camper, 
fisherman  or  hiker  who  doesn’t  use  a 
knife  at  least  once  a day.  Just  about 
everyone  who  ever  writes  more  than 
two  paragraphs  about  the  outdoors 
has  stated  most  emphatically  that 
there  are  three  basic  items  the  wise 
woodsman  never  leaves  behind:  a 
compass,  matches  and  a knife.  With 
nothing  more  than  a knife,  a man  can, 
with  a little  luck  and  common  sense, 
survive  in  the  woods  for  a long  time. 
It  doesn’t  even  have  to  be  a good 
knife,  although  a quality  blade  is 
more  satisfying  to  own  than  a poor 
one.  Of  course,  everybody’s  idea  of 
a good  knife  is  certainly  not  the  same. 


It’s  sort  of  hke  race  horses  and  dogs 
. . . they  are  both  nice  to  look  at,  but 
they  were  designed  to  do  different 
things. 

I wrote  this  after  I had  just  returned 
from  the  National  Sporting  Goods 
Association  show  in  Chicago.  This  is 
the  granddaddy  of  all  outdoor  equip- 
ment shows  and  it’s  a four-day,  mind- 
bogghng  experience  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  things  made  of  steel, 
canvas  and  fiberglass.  The  camping 
goods  people  are  there  with  tents  for 
every  event  ranging  from  a backyard 
sleep-out  to  the  next  invasion  of  Cuba. 
The  gunmakers  are  there  with  all  sorts 
of  fire  breathing  artillery  sporting 
stocks  made  of  everything  from  Afri- 
can zebra  wood  to  laminated  strips  of 
newspaper.  I saw  turkey  calls,  first- 
aid  kits,  electric  socks,  tiny  cubes  that 
blossom  into  porterhouse  steaks  when 
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ABOVE  IS  CASE  Sodbuster,  an  excellent 
camper’s  choice.  Below  are  skinning  blade 
by  Olsen  and  small  folder  from  Queen 
Cutlery. 
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TOP  LEFT  ARE  BUCK,  Olsen.  Case  and 
Normark  knives,  all  suitable  for  the  deer 
hunter  and  camper.  Four  folding  knives, 
above  right,  are  versatile,  sturdy  tools. 


BELOW  ARE  MORE  FOLDING  knives  the 
hunter  might  consider.  These  are  lighter, 
more  convenient  than  huge  sheath  knives. 
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treated  with  three  drops  of  water,  etc., 
etc.  I longed  to  buy  all  of  them,  but 
in  the  cold  hght  of  a Pennsylvania 
dawn,  I now  realize  that  I don’t  need 
most  of  those  goodies.  But  the  cut- 
lery; ah,  the  knives!  I can  think  of 
at  least  one  reason  for  owning  every 
one  that  I saw.  As  you  know,  knives 
and  flashlights  are  special  weaknesses 
of  mine.  If  I could  only  figure  out 
how  to  attach  a blade  to  a bulb.  But 
that’s  ridiculous.  (Isn’t  it?) 

There  must  have  been  eleven  dozen 
knife  makers  represented  at  the  show, 
and  just  about  all  of  them  had  some- 
thing that  was  eye-appealing.  The 
old  reliable  firms  like  Case,  KaBar, 
Gerber  and  Buck  were  there,  and  so 
were  a host  of  custom  or  semi-custom 
knife  pounders.  A custom  knife  is 
defined  as  one  that  is  designed 
exclusively  for  a customer  (or  by  the 
customer)  and  then  only  one  is  made. 
A semi-custom  knife  is  individually 
made,  following  a pattern  that  the 
maker  has  standardized.  The  handle 
material  and  fittings  may  vary,  but 
the  blade  design  remains  the  same 
or  nearly  so. 

There  seems  to  be  a trend  toward 
smaller  knives  these  days,  and  to  my 
mind  that’s  a welcome  relief.  We 
went  through  a period  all  across  the 
United  States  and  particularly  here  in 
Pennsylvania  when  deer  hunters  and 
campers  felt  that  if  they  didn’t  have 
a yard-long  Bowie  or  hook-bladed 
monstrosity  hanging  from  their  belts, 
they  just  were  not  with  it.  For  the 
life  of  me,  I could  never  figure  out 
what  they  intended  to  do  with  those 
oversized  bayonets.  For  the  rather 
delicate  job  of  dressing  out  a white- 
tail  deer  or  anything  smaller,  those 
giant  blades  are  not  only  unnecessary 


but  downright  unhandy.  The  handles 
are  too  big,  they  are  difficult  to  sharp- 
en and  they  scare  the  blazes  out  of 
most  motel  and  restaurant  owners.  A 
small  sheath  knife  or  a folding  job 
with  a locking  blade  will  do  the  job 
much  better  and  doesn’t  weigh  nearly 
so  much.  Some  of  the  big  alligator 
stickers  weigh  two  pounds  and  that 
has  to  get  heavy  when  carried  all  day. 

Round-Tipped  Skinner 

Another  pattern  that  is  becoming 
more  popular  each  year  is  the  round- 
tipped  skinning  blade.  With  some 
knives,  such  as  the  quahty  product 
made  by  the  Olsen  Co.,  the  skinning 
model  has  an  exaggerated  round  tip 
that  is  sharpened  all  around  the  re- 
verse curve.  This  type  of  blade  is 
really  useful  when  skinning  a big 
game  animal.  For  very  close  work, 
when  skinning  out  trophies  to  be 
mounted,  many  makers  offer  a cape 
skinner  model  that  is  much  reduced 
in  size,  with  the  rounded  point  on  a 
three-inch  blade.  The  delicate  point 
and  well-designed  handle  of  the  Ol- 
sen makes  it  a comfortable  knife  to 
use  for  long  sessions  of  skinning.  I’d 
like  it  better  if  they  hadn’t  drilled  a 
hole  in  the  handle  for  a leather  lan- 
yard that  comes  with  each  knife. 
Beats  me  what  one  is  supposed  to  do 
with  the  lanyard— an  extra  shoe  lace 
perhaps. 

This  business  of  handles  on  knives 
deserves  more  than  a passing  mention. 
One  school  of  knife  designers  thought 
some  years  back  that  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  create  finger  grooves  in  each 
and  every  model  to  make  the  knife 
less  likely  to  slip  when  wet  or  sticky 
with  blood.  Now  this  might  happen 
if  our  hero  were  engaged  on  a more 
or  less  regular  schedule  of  warding 
off  attacking  bands  of  rampaging 
head  hunters.  Here  in  gentle  Penn- 
sylvania the  most  serious  business 
we’ll  ever  become  involved  in  is  slic- 
ing the  bacon  for  breakfast  or  remov- 
ing the  contents  of  a deer’s  interior. 
Those  finger  grooves  seldom  fit  my 
hand  or  your  hand  or  anybody’s  hand. 
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E-Z-LAP  DIAMOND  KNIFE  sharpener  really 
works.  Secret  is  chips  of  diamond  “dust” 
imbedded  in  the  metal  rod. 


although  they  may  fit  the  hand  of 
the  guy  who  designed  the  knife.  I 
much  prefer  a slightly  oval  (in  cross 
section)  handle  that  is  about  four  to 
four  and  a half  inches  long.  I don’t 
mind  a slight  swelling  effect  where 
the  palm  hits  the  handle,  but  fancy 
curls  and  overgrown  finger  guards 
are  just  for  show.  The  handle  material 
should  be  smooth  and  have  no  strange 
bumps  or  protrusions.  Stag  horn  or 
elk  horn  handles  are  fine  for  looks 
but  should  be  sanded  down  to  a 
smooth  contour.  Strange  buttons  and 
lumps  cause  blisters  after  a bit  of 
use.  The  exceptions  are  decoratiye 
pocket  knives  that  will  never  be 
called  upon  to  do  anything  more  ex- 
citing than  sharpen  a hot  dog  stick 
or  clean  fingernails.  But  even  here  I 
like  smooth  handles.  I carry  a mother 
of  pearl  handled  pocket  knife  that  has 
three  blades,  and  I think  it’s  the  most 
elegant  little  shiv  I’ve  ever  seen. 

The  weight  of  the  handle  to  the 
weight  of  the  blade  is  an  important 
relationship.  The  shape  of  the  handle 
figures  in  here  too.  I can’t  imagine 
how  this  would  be  represented  by  a 
mathematical  formula,  but  some 
knives  have  good  balance  and  some 
don’t.  I don’t  mean  for  throwing— a 
good  knife  should  never  be  thrown. 
(There  are  special  knives  made  for 


this  purpose. ) The  handle  on  the 
relatively  inexpensive  Normark  hunt- 
ing knife  is  a comfortable  design,  and 
so  is  the  concave  grip  on  the  folding 
Sodbuster  from  Case.  The  Olsen 
Skinner  that  I mentioned  earlier  has 
a good-feeling  handle  (except  for  the 
hole ) . 

The  custom  cutlery  from  Bill  Mains 
up  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  just  beautiful 
and  the  steel  in  their  knives  is  some- 
thing else  too.  At  prices  from  about 
$50  to  $150,  you  can  order  a knife 
from  Mains  that  will  last  several  life- 
times. 

Regardless  of  budget,  the  knife 
buyer  today  can  get  just  about  any 
blade  shape  that  he  desires  over  the 
counter.  Some  are  miserably  designed 
and  have  no  place  on  the  trail.  They 
make  fine  additions  to  a knife  collec- 
tion, but  I can’t  imagine  what 
prompted  their  design.  The  blades 
that  have  violent  recurved  tips  are 
awkward  to  cut  with  and  won’t  even 
slice  cheese  neatly.  Unusually  thick 
blades  are  tough  to  sharpen  and 
while  they  have  a purpose  in  the 
hands  of  big  game  guides  (I  mean 
big  stuff  like  elk  and  moose)  their 
value  is  limited  in  Pennsylvania.  For 
dressing  birds  or  small  game  and  for 
general  camp  chores,  I like  a fairly 
thin-bladed  knife  with  an  overall 
length  of  nine  inches  or  less.  A fold- 
ing model  should  be  about  half  that 
length.  (Makes  sense,  doesn’t  it?) 

Wider  Blade 

The  slightly  wider,  skinner-type 
blade  is  exactly  what  the  name  im- 
plies ...  a skinner.  For  separating 
hide  from  critter,  this  wide-bladed 
configuration  with  rounded  tip  does 
the  job  with  ease  and  prevents  skin 
rips.  A lot  of  hunters  are  going  for 
these  wider  blades  as  an  all-purpose 
knife  ( they  seem  to  be  in  vogue 
now ) and  that’s  perfectly  okay  as 
long  as  they  don’t  get  one  that’s 
longer  than  nine  inches.  The  cutting 
edge  of  most  skinners  describes  a par- 
abolic curve,  making  them  a bit  more 
diflBcult  to  sharpen  than  a long, 
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straight  blade.  The  blade  design  on 
the  Case  Sodbuster  is  a sort  of  combi- 
nation of  thin  and  wide.  The  back 
edge  of  the  blade  lines  up  with  the 
handle,  with  the  point  dropping  just 
a bit.  The  tip  curves  with  a perfect 
quarter  circle,  and  the  cutting  edge 
is  parallel  with  the  back  of  the  blade. 
While  exploring  the  jungles  of  Angola 
last  year,  a friend  of  mine  carried  a 
Sodbuster.  He  used  it  for  everything 
imaginable  and  felt  no  need  for  a 
bigger  knife.  He  could  have  carried 
any  one  of  a dozen  other  small  knives 
and  done  just  as  well.  The  point  is, 
a big  knife  is  usually  an  extra  burden. 
Incidentaly,  Case  is  now  offering  the 
Sodbuster  in  a smaller  size  that  looks 
like  the  ticket  for  backpackers  or  any- 
one else  who  wants  a top  quality 
folding  knife  that  is  a mite  more 
rugged  than  most  pocket  knives.  Ann 
is  crazy  about  the  Sodbuster  Junior. 
She  says  it  fits  her  hand. 

Normark  also  has  a locking  blade 
version  of  their  Big  Swede  folder  that 
also  sports  a smooth  handle  and  is 
another  excellent  choice  for  the  back- 
packer. Queen’s  little  84  sheath  knife 
is  also  a fine  hiking  knife  if  you  prefer 
a belt  model. 

In  the  why-don’t-they  department. 
I’m  still  looking  for  a lightweight 
sheath  knife  that  is  carried  high  on 
the  thigh  and  not  on  the  belt.  It 
seems  to  me  that’s  where  a serious 
hiker  should  carry  his  knife.  It’s  in- 
stantly available,  doesn’t  jam  up 
against  the  pack  and  won’t  stick  him 
in  the  butt  or  the  hip  when  he  sits 
down.  If  there’s  a rig  like  this  made, 
I haven’t  seen  it.  Guess  I’ll  just  have 
to  make  one. 

In  the  past  I’ve  extolled  the  virtues 
of  some  of  the  newer  ceramic  knife 
sharpeners  and  the  tried  and  true 
Arkansas  stones.  They  are  still  good 
and  for  someone  who  wants  to  spend 
the  time,  will  produce  a super  edge. 
But  ...  at  the  NSGA  Show  I saw  the 


most  exciting  new  knife  honing  tool 
that  I’ve  come  across  since  the  cow 
had  a calf  on  the  back  porch,  and 
that’s  a long  time  ago!  It’s  called  the 
Eze-Lap  Diamond  sharpener  and  it’s 
made  out  in  Westminster,  Calif.  This 
little,  shiny  gray  rod  actually  has  dia- 
mond dust  imbedded  in  it  and  will 
put  an  edge  on  a piece  of  hard  steel 
with  less  than  a dozen  strokes.  I mean 
. . . it  really  works. 

I sharpened  knives  for  everyone 
who  came  my  way  and  even  con- 
vinced Ted  Williams  (who  used  to 
hit  baseballs  out  of  Fenway  Park) 
that  it  worked.  Ted  is  a highly  critical 
outdoorsman  who  has  hunted,  fished 
and  camped  all  over  the  world,  and 
he’s  a tough  man  to  please.  So  are 
the  makers  of  custom  knives  and  they, 
too,  spent  a lot  of  time  at  the  Eze- 
Lap  booth  trying  the  sharpener  on 
their  handiwork.  It  took  on  all  comers 
and  cut  into  the  toughest  steel  with- 
out a whimper.  Selling  price  is  $16.95. 

The  final  word:  buy  the  best  knife 
you  can  afford,  be  it  pocket  variety  or 
sheath  knife.  Good  steel  and  a lot  of 
handwork  go  into  fine  cutlery;  if  you 
take  proper  care  of  a quality  knife, 
it  will  last  a lifetime.  Don’t  scoff  at 
the  knives  that  cost  $50  or  more.  The 
value  is  usually  there  and  besides,  it’s 
the  mark  of  a savvy  pro  to  carry  a 
handsome  and  well-sharpened  knife. 

For  more  information  about  the 
knives  mentioned,  write  directly  to  the 
companies  at  the  addresses  below. 

Case  Cutlery,  Bradford,  Pa.  16701. 

Custom  Knives  By  Mains,  2895 
Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14224. 

Eze-Lap  Products,  Box  2229,  West- 
minster, Calif.  92683. 

Normark,  1710  E.  78th  St.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  55423. 

Olsen  Knives,  711  Joy  St.,  Howard 
City,  Mich.  49329. 

Queen  Cutlery,  Titusville,  Pa. 
16364. 


Alert  Fly 

The  tsetse  fly  can  detect  movement  from  at  least  300  feet. 
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Some  Thoughts  On  . . . 


Submarine  Shooting 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


AS  EVERYONE  knows,  April  show- 
ers bring  May  flowers.  They  also 
bring  mud.  When  April  mud  is 
washed  into  streams  during  May,  it 
frequently  fouls  up  the  best  carp 
shooting  of  the  year. 

Since  the  spawning  urge  of  carp 
coincides  more  with  water  tempera- 
ture than  conditions  of  the  streams, 
we  frequently  miss  out  on  this  annual 
event.  If  the  water  is  muddy,  it  is 
also  usually  on  the  high  side.  When 


the  temperature  of  the  water  hovers 
around  65  degrees,  carp  are  going  to 
do  their  annual  duty  whether  or  not 
conditions  are  ideal  for  hunting  them 
with  the  bow  and  fish  arrow.  It  is 
still  possible  to  get  action  if  the  water 
doesn’t  get  too  high,  since  the  fish 
will  head  for  gravel  beds  in  the  shal- 
lows; many  times  their  presence  can 
be  detected  by  happy  splashing  and 
the  wake  of  fish  swimming  with  part 
of  their  backs  out  of  the  water. 

However,  when  fish  are  so  exposed, 
the  archer  has  little  trouble  connect- 
ing with  an  arrow  if  he  is  any  good 
at  close  targets.  To  the  uninitiated, 
this  statement  may  sound  as  though 
it  is  said  with  tongue  in  cheek. 

Not  so.  As  any  experienced  archer 
knows,  close  targets  are  frequently  the 
toughest,  because  shooting  is  done  less 
at  these  ranges  than  at  longer  ones. 
If  this  were  not  so,  expert  archers 
would  never  miss  deer  at  close  ranges. 
Since  they  do,  and  frequently,  there 
must  be  a problem.  And  the  closer 
the  target,  the  more  the  problem  is 
accentuated. 

It  is  true  that  the  highest  scorers  in 
any  field  tournament  must  be  able  to 
hit  well  at  short  distances;  otherwise 
they  would  lose  out  on  the  close  tar- 
gets. Particularly,  sight  shooters 
would  lose  a lot  of  points  when  they 
got  up  close  if  they  didn’t  learn  to 
compensate  for  short  distances.  Prac- 
tice will  perfect  shooting  at  the  close- 
in  targets.  Most  carp  shooting  is  done 
at  close  distances. 

Because  junk  arrows  or  fish  arrows 


PHOTO  AT  LEFT  SHOWS  Schuyler  waiting 
for  carp.  Close  targets  are  tough  to  hit, 
especially  when  the  problem  of  refraction 
is  added. 


that  aren’t  spined  for  any  bow  are 
used,  the  use  of  sights  has  little  ap- 
plication in  fish  shooting.  Most  shots 
at  spawning  carp  are  taken  in  quite 
shallow  water,  so  the  only  real  accur- 
acy needed  in  this  type  of  shooting  is 
simply  the  ability  to  hit  close  targets. 
At  the  usual  distances,  unmatched  ar- 
rows and  the  necessity  to  drag  along  a 
heavy  cord  or  a light  monofilament 
are  the  primary  considerations  in  shal- 
low-water shooting.  It  is  only  on  the 
submarine  shots,  at  underwater  tar- 
gets of  varying  depths,  that  we  run 
into  real  difficulty. 

As  the  hunting  of  spring  spawners 
carries  over  into  the  balance  of  the 
warm  months,  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  problems  of 
shooting  at  an  angle  at  elusive  under- 
water targets.  Aside  from  the  spring 
spawn,  carp  are  encountered  at  vari- 
ous depths  at  other  times.  Consider- 
able attention  has  been  paid  in  this 
column  in  the  past  on  how  and  where 
to  find  carp  and  the  best  type  of 
tackle  for  the  job.  We  are  going  to 
give  attention  now  primarily  to  tbe 
subject  of  refraction. 

No  article  or  column  on  fish  shoot- 
ing is  complete  without  some  mention 
of  refraction.  Refraction  is  what 
makes  clear,  deep  water  appear  to  be 
shallow.  Failure  to  allow  for  this 
phenomenon  can  bring  either  water- 
filled  boots,  water-filled  waders,  or  a 
water-filled  bow  hunter.  Technically, 
insofar  as  fish  shooting  is  concerned, 
refraction  is  the  bending  of  light  as 
is  passes  obliquely  from  one  medium 
to  another  of  different  density.  In  this 
instance,  it  is  caused  by  a difference 
in  the  speed  of  light  passing  through 
water  and  air  in  turn  so  that  the  im- 
age is  distorted.  Our  concern  here  is 
with  this  visual  distortion  when  shoot- 


ing at  fish  under  the  water’s  surface. 

A further  study  would  show  that 
refraction  is  apphcable  to  the  passage 
of  light  through  the  atmosphere  where 
it  is  distorted  by  temperature  and 
consequently  air  density.  The  same 
basics  apply  to  water,  but  both  are 
so  inconsequential  as  to  be  discounted 
for  our  purposes  here.  Our  attention 
is  solely  to  the  visual  distortion  which 
is  present  when  we  view  a submerged 
fish  in  the  water  from  a position  above 
the  surface. 

Easy  Shots  Hard 

Most  who  shoot  the  species  of  fish 
which  are  legal  targets  of  the  bow  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  carp,  the  gar,  the 
sucker  and  the  eel,  quickly  become 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  in  connect- 
ing on  what  appear  to  be  easy  shots. 
So  often,  depending  upon  the  depth 
at  which  the  target  is  swimming,  the 
arrow  will  miss  the  mark.  For  those 
who  are  proficient  at  hitting  small 
targets  at  short  ranges,  their  inabifity 
to  hit  that  which  appears  to  be  an 
extremely  easy  underwater  target  lets 
them  know  that  something  is  wrong. 
Occasionally  they  hit  a fish  close  to 
the  surface  or  in  extremely  shallow 
water,  but  they  have  trouble  with  the 
deeper  targets.  And  they  will  con- 
tinue to  have  trouble  until  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  refraction. 

In  setting  up  a rough  study  to  de- 
termine some  of  the  effects  of  this 
visual  phenomenon,  it  is  readily  recog- 
nized that  any  such  test  can  produce 
only  approximations,  as  the  test  is 
affected  by  the  uncertainties  of  the 
human  element.  Even  tlie  use  of  a 
shooting  machine  would  ensure  httle 
more  validity  since  there  are  so  many 
other  variables  to  consider. 

With  firearms,  there  are  constants 
such  as  bullet  weights,  powder 
charge,  muzzle  velocity,  foot  pounds 
of  energy,  etc.  In  a machine-held  fire- 
arm, the  margin  of  error  would  be  so 
small  as  not  to  matter  in  producing  a 
chart  which  could  be  followed  to  dup- 
licate a test. 

With  the  bow  and  arrow,  however. 
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it  is  next  to  impossible  to  come  up 
with  anything  other  than  a general 
guide  for  those  who  plan  to  do  this 
type  of  underwater  shooting.  No  two 
archers  pull  exactly  the  same;  fish 
arrows  are  seldom  of  specific  weight 
tolerances.  The  same  holds  true  for 
fish  heads.  Even  the  angle  of  shoot- 
ing is  seldom  the  same.  All  these  fac- 
tors were  considered  in  making  some 
personal  tests. 

Reduce  Variables 

However,  to  reduce  the  variables 
that  exist  in  both  tackle  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  average  fish  shooter,  we 
tried  to  obtain  some  semblance  of  uni- 
formity. In  considering  the  results  of 
any  such  experiment,  one  must  reafize 
that  refraction  is  determined  in  ratio 
to  the  angle  at  which  the  target  is 
lying.  For  example,  on  an  exactly 
vertical  shot,  there  is  no  need  to  allow 
for  refraction  since  none  exists.  It  is 
only  present  on  an  oblique  shot. 

The  amount  of  deviation  caused  by 
refraction  varies  considerably,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  angle  is 
30  degrees  from  the  vertical  or  70  de- 
grees. The  closer  you  are  laterally  to 
the  target,  the  less  compensation  is 
needed  to  allow  for  refraction. 

A good  example  of  this  occurred 
one  time  when  we  were  attempting  to 
bring  sharks  to  the  surface  in  the  bay 
off  Pensacola,  Fla.  When  the  sharks 
refused  to  cooperate,  our  guide  dump- 
ed over  a bonita  which  was  quickly 
taken  by  a shark  that  had  been  at- 
tracted by  some  300  pounds  of  chop- 
ped-up  fish  we  had  tossed  overboard. 
As  soon  as  the  shark  was  hooked,  the 
guide  muscled  it  toward  the  surface 
as  fast  as  he  could  before  it  got  its 
bearings.  When  the  big  fish  was  go- 
ing by  approximately  four  feet  under 
the  surface  I cut  loose  with  a solid 
glass  fish  arrow.  The  angle  was  almost 
vertical,  and  I made  little  allowance 
for  refraction. 

It  was  a big  target,  and  the  arrow 
managed  to  penetrate  just  under  the 
shark’s  tough  skin.  It  went  deep 
enough  to  allow  a companion,  who 


had  grabbed  the  fishing  rod  to  which 
the  arrow  line  was  attached,  to  exert 
all  his  strength  on  it.  With  two  fines 
on  the  shark,  it  was  finally  brought  to 
the  surface  where  another  archer  put 
in  three  broadhead  hunting  arrows. 
The  third  one  drew  blood  and  the  fish 
quieted  down  sufficiently  that  we 
were  able  to  get  a rope  on  its  tail. 
The  hammerhead  shark  measured 
over  ten  feet  in  length  and  weighed 
174  pounds.  We  discovered  this  after 
towing  it  to  shore,  since  we  were  un- 
able to  hoist  it  into  the  boat. 

Shooting  gar  presents  problems 
even  when  these  fish  calmly  fie  close 
to  the  surface.  Since  they  are  ex- 
tremely wary,  shots  must  be  taken 
at  fairly  long  ranges.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  larger  fish.  Because 
refraction  problems  are  accentuated 
by  the  flatter  angle,  problems  of  aim- 
ing are  also  magnified. 

In  fish  shooting,  a fine  is  always 
fastened  to  the  arrowhead  or  the  shaft 
of  the  arrow,  and  the  drag  of  this  fine 
presents  an  additional  problem  which 
is  almost  impossible  to  calculate.  The 
alternative  is  to  practice  shooting  at 
various  angles  at  underwater  targets. 
In  our  tests  at  home,  we  drew  an  out- 
line of  a fish  on  white  cardboard. 
Then  we  submerged  it  by  fastening 
automobile  wheel  weights  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cardboard.  The  top  edge 
of  the  card  was  nailed  to  a long  stick. 
By  extending  this  by  a cord  from  a 
diving  board,  we  were  able  to  vary 
the  depth  of  the  “fish.”  Changing  the 
shooting  angle  was  accomplished  sim- 
ply by  moving  closer  to  or  further 
away  from  the  target.  Such  experi- 
ments quickly  illustrate  how  difficult 
it  is  to  shoot  underwater  targets  and 
why  misses  are  frequent. 

As  expected,  we  found  that  the 
error  increased  with  the  angle  of  the 
shot  from  the  vertical.  Sights  were 
employed  with  conventional  arrows 
so  that  errors  in  human  judgment  and 
tackle  problems  would  be  lessened. 
An  aiming  spot  was  drawn  on  the 
simulated  fish  so  that  each  arrow 
would  be  directed  toward  the  same 
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exact  part  of  the  drawing.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  allow  for  refraction. 

It  is  a test  you  can  easily  make 
yourself,  but  about  all  it  really  illus- 
trates is  the  approximate  margin  of 
error  produced  by  refraction  at  vari- 
ous angles  and  distances  from  the 
target.  Any  attempt  to  pin  this  error 
down  for  the  use  of  others  would  be 
foolhardy.  Even  the  anchor  point  held 
by  two  archers  of  identical  heights 
using  identical  tackle  can  make  a 
difFerence.  If  they  are  of  unequal 
physical  height,  results  will  be  some- 
what more  different.  The  greatest 
value  accrues  to  the  individual  archer 
who  makes  the  tests— at  least  he  can 
develop  an  approximate  compensation 
for  various  angles  at  varied  depths. 
It  can  be  of  help  in  fish  hunting,  if 
only  to  make  him  aware  of  the  need  to 
compensate. 

One  of  the  best  aids  to  underwater 
shooting,  as  well  as  in  spotting  tar- 
gets, is  a good  pair  of  polarized 
glasses.  In  fact,  depending  upon  the 
time  of  day,  where  the  sun  is,  and  if 
it  is  visible,  such  glasses  are  practic- 
ally a must.  In  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon  fish  hunting,  the  problem  is 
accentuated,  and  a pair  of  polaroids 
helps  the  fish-hunting  archer  tremend- 
ously. 


Since  your  vision  is  almost  always 
directed  downward  at  one  angle  or 
another,  a device  to  hold  the  glasses 
on  your  head  is  advisable.  Otherwise, 
the  jar  of  the  shot  or  accidentally 
brushing  the  glasses  with  the  bow 
string  can  knock  them  off.  The  result 
can  be  a messy  recovery  job  at  best 
or  a pair  of  lost  glasses  at  worst. 

Those  who  use  polaroids  for  the 
first  time  are  frequently  amazed  at 
what  they  can  see  under  the  surface 
that  was  not  formerly  visible.  Even 
the  slightest  glare  cuts  the  ability  of 
the  human  eye  to  see  through  the  sur- 
face. If  the  water  is  turbid  or  muddy, 
such  visual  aids  are  even  more  im- 
portant. 

One  high  bank  on  an  island  near 
the  shore  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
has  always  produced  good  shooting. 
However,  an  old  barbed  wire  fence 
complicates  things  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  getting  into  shooting 
position  and  in  retrieving  the  fish. 
After  we  started  using  polaroids,  we 
found  that  we  could  spot  carp  in  the 
usually  muddy  water  from  the  low 
bank  on  the  island. 

Aside  from  the  more  serious  busi- 
ness of  shooting,  the  ability  to  judge 
depths  is  helpful.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  early  and  late  months  when 


REFRACTION  BECOMES  important  in  wading  as  well  as  in  shooting  fish,  and  a careless 
archer-angler  could  get  a dunking. 


the  water  is  cold  and  the  archer  must 
wear  hip  boots  or  waders.  A serious 
misjudgment  can  result  in  a good 
soaking  or  actual  danger  to  the  parti- 
cipant, depending  upon  his  swimming 
ability  and  the  type  of  water  in  which 
he  is  hunting.  When  the  water  is 
warm,  such  protection  may  be  dis- 
carded for  bathing  trunks  and  a pair 
of  old  sneakers. 

When  hunting  fish  from  a boat, 
problems  are  reduced  to  getting  an 
arrow  into  a fish.  The  fact  that  the 
archer  is  standing  on  a platform 
closer  to  the  surface  than  when  he  is 
wading  is  a decided  advantage.  It 
lessens  the  angle  of  the  shot  from  the 
vertical  and  so  lessens  the  shooting 
problem  of  refraction. 

As  an  aside,  big  carp  sometimes 
come  charging  out  of  the  shallows, 
producing  pronounced  wakes.  The 
carp  frequently  move  so  fast  that 
shooting  is  all  but  impossible.  In 
attempting  shots  at  such  fish,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  wake  is  be- 
hind the  fish.  Nevertheless,  a consid- 
erable lead  must  be  taken  for  any 
chance  of  scoring.  When  you  add  this 
to  the  problem  of  refraction,  you  have 
one  of  the  most  challenging  shots 


available  to  a bow  hunter  today. 

Some  of  the  most  frustrating  shoot- 
ing in  my  experience  has  been  at 
small  sharks  and  stingrays  in  crystal 
clear  saltwater.  Judging  the  depA  of 
the  water  is  an  additional  problem 
because  of  its  clarity.  Again,  wari- 
ness of  the  target  fish  in  such  , clear 
water  adds  difiBculty,  since  most  shots 
must  be  taken  at  a fairly  flat  angle. 
It  is  rare  that  the  arrow  goes  under 
the  target.  Since  the  fish  always  ap- 
pears farther  than  it  is,  the  tendency 
is  to  aim  too  high. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  deter- 
mine the  results  of  refraction  for  your- 
self is  to  view  an  oar  where  it  enters 
the  water.  Although  you  know  the 
oar  is  straight,  it  seems  to  break  off  at 
a shaip  angle  outward  from  a point 
at  which  it  enters  the  water.  You 
know  that  if  you  try  to  shoot  directly 
at  the  tip  of  the  oar,  it  will  not  be 
where  you  are  aiming.  Consequently, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a judg- 
ment based  upon  the  angle  at  which 
the  oar  enters  the  water  rather  than 
where  the  tip  appears  to  be. 

Different  Mediums 

Don’t  try  to  equate  the  problems  of 
shooting  into  the  water  with  the  ex- 
periences encountered  by  a scuba 
diver.  He  is  shooting  within  one 
visual  medium  and  has  no  problems 
with  refraction.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  archer  shooting  at  a target  on 
land.  There  his  difiBculties  are  re- 
duced to  the  318/2  problems  associated 
with  the  more  conventional  type  of 
dry  land  shooting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow. 

The  fish  hunter  has  a few  more  in- 
cidental difficulties.  There  are  such 
little  things  as  sun  and  light  glare, 
weight  and  drag  of  the  recovery  line, 
poorly  spined  arrows,  odd  weight  fish 
heads,  mud  in  the  water  and  under  it, 
dangers  of  a ducking,  soaked  sand- 
wiches, soaked  fishing  license,  etc. 

And  then  there’s  refraction! 
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The  Short-Barrel  Shotgun 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


Alight  snow  was  failing  when 
I hit  a set  of  rabbit  tracl^  lead- 
ing out  of  an  old  apple  orchard.  I 
had  spent  fifteen  minutes  wandering 
through  the  area,  trying  to  decipher 
which  tracks  belonged  to  which  rab- 
bit. Tm  not  bad  at  tracking,  but  this 
was  hopeless. 

Giving  up  any  hope  of  unravelling 
the  hundreds  of  tracks  that  criss- 
crossed the  forgotten  stand  of  dying 
trees,  I used  another  five  minutes  try- 
ing to  rout  something  just  by  sheer 
noise.  When  this  failed  and  the  snow 
started  to  fall,  I reverted  back  to  my 
last  trick— circling  the  orchard  looking 
for  tracks  leading  away.  This  pro- 
duced results,  and  I was  soon  headed 
for  a woods  a hundred  yards  away. 

Unless  I missed  my  guess,  these 
tracks  were  headed  for  a sawmill 
slabpile  deep  in  the  woods.  But  I did 
miss  my  guess,  and  the  rabbit  made 
a hard  right  in  the  direction  of  a 
crumbhng  coal  tipple  along  the  creek 
below.  This  cheered  me,  for  I in- 
tended to  hunt  that  section  before  the 
morning  was  over. 

My  moment  of  happiness  was  short- 
lived. Fifty  yards  below,  another 
hunter  was  poking  around  the  fallen 
remains  of  a mule  bam.  Watching 
the  antics  of  the  hunter  told  me  the 
rabbit  was  under  a wall  of  the  bam. 
A half  minute  later,  convinced  the 
hunter  was  unable  to  budge  the  rab- 
bit, I decided  to  lend  a hand. 

“I  know  he’s  under  here.  Kicked  it 
out  by  the  old  tipple,  and  it  went 
under  this  fallen  wall.  I’m  too  old 
to  jump  and  watch  at  the  same  time. 
Mind  giving  me  a hand?” 

“Not  at  all,”  I said.  I had  to  smile 
inwardly  as  the  aged  hunter  jumped 
briskly  from  the  wall.  Bad  as  I 
wanted  to  get  in  on  the  shooting,  I 


LEWIS  COMPARES  SHORT-barreled  Savage 
333  to  Hi-Standard  Elite  King  with  30- 
inch  barrels,  and  asks  which  would  you 
rather  have  in  thick  brush? 

could  not  refuse  the  silver-haired  fel- 
low’s request. 

“I  figger  it’ll  come  out  the  lower 
side  and  head  for  the  coal  road  across 
the  creek.  If  you  don’t  mind.  I’d  like 
to  take  the  shot,  but  if  he  leaves  out 
the  top,  you  shoot.” 

I gave  the  rotting  wall  a real  work- 
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LEWIS  BAGGED  RUFFED  grouse  with  Ith- 
aca 280  Quail  Gun.  Quick-handling  double 
came  with  both  25-inch  barrels  bored  im- 
proved cylinder. 

out  and  saw  the  rabbit  through  the 
cracks  heading  for  the  top  part.  A 
good  hard  jump  on  the  lower  section 
would  have  sent  the  rabbit  out  the 
top.  Even  at  seventeen  and  blessed 
generously  with  youths  devilishness, 
I knew  this  wouldn’t  be  ethical.  The 
old  man  had  full  faith  in  me,  had  of- 
fered me  a shot,  and  was  standing 
below  waiting  for  the  rabbit.  I landed 
so  hard  above  the  rabbit,  I broke  one 
of  the  boards,  sending  him  out  like  an 
express  train. 

“There  he  goes!”  I cut  loose  with 
enough  volume  to  carry  two  miles. 

The  old  man  yelled  something  back 
and  whipped  the  shotgun  to  his  shoul- 
der. When  the  rabbit  jumped  the 
creek  40  yards  away,  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve the  old  hunter  hadn’t  fired.  Five 
yards  further,  the  rabbit  cut  a sharp 
angle  onto  the  old  road  and  really 
poured  on  the  coal.  I was  nearly 
beside  myself  as  the  rabbit  tore  along. 
I started  to  yell  just  as  the  old  man 
cut  loose  and  sent  the  rabbit  in  a 
double  somersault.  It  was  the  longest 
shot  I’d  ever  seen. 


“Wow!  You  really  dumped  that  rab- 
bit, but  you  sure  took  plenty  of  time.” 
“Got  to  let  them  get  out  a bit.  A 
lot  of  fellas  would  have  shot  between 
here  and  the  creek,  but  that’s  far  too 
close.  I always  let  them  run  till  they’re 
right  where  my  old  gun  does  its  best 
job.” 

The  old  man  didn’t  know  how  close 
I came  to  blurting  out  that  I would 
have  emptied  my  double  before  the 
rabbit  hit  the  creek,  but  when  I knew 
how  he  felt,  I assumed  a proper  air 
and  agreed  I would  have  handled  the 
shot  as  he  had. 

“That’s  an  extra  long  double  bar- 
rel,” I said.  “What  kind  is  it?” 

“It’s  an  E.  C.  Meacham  made  just 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Came 
down  through  the  family  from  my 
granddad.  A lot  of  hunters  want  no 
part  of  these  hammer  guns,  but  I 
wouldn’t  trade  this  one  for  any  two 
guns  made  today.” 

“How  long  are  the  barrels?  They 
look  four  feet.” 

“Nope,  just  32  inches,  but  both  are 
full  choke.  Only  bad  feature  is  the 
Damascus  barrels  which  scares  my 
family,  and  I have  to  use  low  powered 
loads.  But  even  with  that  disadvan- 
tage, it’s  the  best  dum  rabbit  and 
grouse  gun  around.” 

I looked  sheepishly  at  my  shiny  20- 
gauge  Stevens  double  with  28"  bar- 
rels. While  I was  trying  to  think  of 
something  intelligent  to  say,  the  old 
fellow  unloaded  his  ancient  shotgun 
and  handed  it  to  me  with  a twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

“Here  young  fellow,  don’t  let  it  be 
said  you  never  handled  a real  rabbit 
gun.  I can  see  yours  is  a modem 
product,  but  since  you’re  young  and 
inexperienced,  I can  understand.  Take 
a little  advice  from  an  ol’  timer;  get 
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yourself  a long  tom  12-gauge  full 
choke,  and  always  use  number  4 shot. 
Remember,  it  takes  long  barrels  and 
big  shot  to  reach  out.” 

My  whole  world  seemed  to  fall 
apart  as  I watched  the  old  hunter 
head  up  the  creek.  Not  only  had  I lost 
a rabbit,  but  I had  been  told  that 
my  brand  new  shotgun  was  inade- 
quate. Proof  was  proof,  and  I knew 
then  and  there  I had  no  business 
carrying  a short,  underpowered  20- 
gauge.  It  was  bitter  medicine  to  swal- 
low, but  I couldn’t  argue  with  plain 
facts  that  I had  seen  with  my  own 
eyes. 

Only  Several  Pellets  Hit 

I may  have  gone  home  a dejected 
young  hunter  if  my  course  of  direction 
hadn’t  taken  me  to  the  spot  the  old 
man  shot  the  rabbit.  As  I studied  the 
snow-covered  area,  it  suddenly  hit  me 
that  only  several  pellets  had  made  the 
long,  long  flight.  I was  inexperienced 
as  the  old  hunter  said,  but  I still 
knew  dense  patterns  are  needed  for 
sure  kills.  My  confidence  in  my  20- 
gauge  renewed  when  I concluded  I 
had  seen  a pure  luck  shot.  I’ll  never 
know  why  the  old  hunter  waited  so 
long  or  if  he  forgot  to  cock  the  ham- 
mer, but  I feel  something  happened, 
and  he  threw  a hastily  fired  shot  that 
put  a pellet  in  the  rabbit’s  head.  He 
simply  took  advantage  of  this  to  feed 
me  a line  of  pure  nonsense. 

One  reason  I was  so  vulnerable  to 
the  aged  hunter’s  advice  was  I came 
from  an  area  where  this  type  of  think- 
ing existed.  Around  the  coal-fired 
stove  in  the  local  store,  this  was  what 
I heard  night  after  night  from  many 
of  the  older  hunters:  long  barrels,  full 
chokes,  and  big  shot  were  needed  for 
successful  hunting.  It  was  only 
through  the  persistence  of  my  brother 
Dan  that  I finally  gave  in  and  bought 
the  little  20-gauge  double.  Dan 
hunted  for  many  years  with  a Cres- 
cent 16-gauge  double  that  carried  26" 
barrels.  His  shotgun  was  the  butt  of 
a good  many  jokes,  but  it  spoke  with 
more  authority  than  most  12-gauges. 


SAVAGE  FOX  B,  Ithaca's  Quail  Gun,  and 
Savage  333  over/under.  Short,  new  out- 
fits are  excellent  choices  for  both  begin- 
ning and  experienced  hunters. 

Dan  taught  me  that  it  was  pattern 
and  not  necessarily  a long  barrel,  large 
shot,  or  tight  choke  that  filled  the 
hunter’s  game  bag. 

Today,  with  so  much  emphasis  be- 
ing put  on  3-inch  chamber  or  Mag- 
num loads,  I often  think  of  my  late 
brother  and  his  fast  swinging  Cres- 
cent. His  claim  to  fame  didn’t  come 
from  long  barrels  or  tight  chokes.  He 
made  his  mark  in  our  community  with 
a shotgun  that  fit  him,  fast  reflexes, 
and  an  innate  knowledge  of  the  game 
he  hunted. 

About  five  years  back,  I decided  to 
find  out  under  actual  hunting  con- 
ditions how  efiFective  short  barrels 
with  open  chokes  were.  There’s  still 
a feeling  that  the  hunting  shotgun 
with  barrels  less  than  28"  is  inade- 
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quate.  I had  long  ago  given  up  on 
the  extra-long  barrel  theory,  and 
wanted  no  part  of  these  shotguns  for 
general  small  game  hunting.  With  the 
popular  length  still  at  28",  a drop  in 
length  of  two  or  three  inches  didn’t 
seem  significant,  but  many  hunters 
were  afraid  the  short  barrel  wouldn’t 
reach  out. 

From  a series  of  range  tests,  I 
learned  that  the  26"  barrel  gave  a 
dense  pattern,  depending  on  shot  size. 
Even  at  40  yards,  the  26"  barrel  pat- 
tern was  the  equal  of  the  longer  bar- 
rels with  similar  choke  setups.  Cutting 
total  shotgun  length  by  two  or  three 
inches  seemed  trivial,  but  in  heavy 
vines  or  thick  undergrowth,  every  inch 
counts. 

The  first  shotgun  I used  extensively 
was  a 12-gauge  Savage  Fox  Model  B. 
It  had  26"  barrels  with  improved  cyl- 
inder and  modified  chokes.  Compared 
to  other  shotguns  in  use  at  the  time, 
the  Model  B did  seem  short.  The  real 
test  came  when  a friend  and  I were 
pushing  through  heavy  grapevines.  I 
was  smack  in  the  middle  of  a cluster 
of  vines  when  a grouse  exploded  in 
front  of  me  and  sailed  directly  over 
my  head.  I had  to  make  a complete 


180-degree  spin  to  dump  the  grouse. 

I saw  nothing  spectacular  about  this 
and  continued  hunting.  Caught  in  a 
maze  of  green  briars  when  a rabbit 
was  routed,  I did  a quick  half  turn 
and  stopped  the  cottontail  with  the 
second  shot.  As  I pushed  through 
dense  undergrowth,  I began  to  dis- 
cover the  advantages  of  the  shorter 
gun.  My  partner  was  hunting  with 
a new  full-choke  autoloader  with  a 30" 
barrel  and  was  having  problems.  He 
scoflFed  when  I mentioned  the  differ- 
ence, but  after  carrying  the  Fox  for 
over  two  hours  and  being  slightly  re- 
luctant to  part  with  it,  I assumed  he, 
too,  noticed  the  difference. 

There’s  no  significant  loss  of  ve- 
locity or  killing  range  with  the  26" 
barrel,  and  now  even  shorter  lengths 
are  on  the  market.  I couldn’t  rest  until 
I got  some  first  hand  experiences  with 
several  of  the  ultra-short  barrel  outfits. 

Ithaca’s  new  Model  280  Quail  Gun 
seemed  ideal  as  a starter.  This  neat 
little  double  comes  with  both  25"  bar- 
rels bored  improved  cylinder.  A frac- 
tion over  42"  long,  it  seemed  just  the 
ticket  for  a dense  stand  of  crabapple 
trees  that  always  produces  rabbits, 
though  I may  as  well  admit  I was  a 
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bit  apprehensive  with  the  new  outfit; 
it  just  didn’t  seem  long  enough.  My 
confidence  slid  further  down  the  lad- 
der when  I missed  two  quick  shots  at 
a speeding  rabbit.  Trying  to  fight  my 
way  through  the  clawing  limbs,  I was 
in  a poor  shooting  position  when  my 
beagle  drove  a rabbit  within  20  yards 
of  me.  Somehow,  I got  the  gun  to 
my  shoulder  and  ended  the  chase,  and 
I’m  positive  that  only  the  gun’s  short- 
ness permitted  the  shot. 

Rolled  Rabbit 

A half-hour  later,  I rolled  a rabbit 
sneaking  through  a giant  stand  of 
green  briars.  It  was  less  than  30  yards, 
but  again  I was  more  impressed  with 
my  ability  to  handle, the  short  shot- 
gun in  the  high  briars  than  I was  at 
hitting  the  rabbit.  My  best  shot  with 
the  httle  Ithaca  came  when  I was  up 
to  my  ears  in  thick  pine  limbs  and 
the  dog  routed  a grouse.  I was  totally 
unprepared,  but  my  second  shot 
dropped  the  bird. 

Icing  was  added  to  the  cake  when 
Savage  sent  a Fox  Model  B with  24" 
barrels,  improved  cylinder  and  modi- 
fied. This  short  outfit  just  manages  to 
stretch  over  40/2"  and  weighs  around 
seven  pounds.  I felt  a Httle  more  at 
home  with  the  Savage  since  it  has 
double  triggers.  I’m  not  against  the 
single  selective-type  trigger,  but  my 
early  hunting  was  done  with  a two- 
triggered  double,  and  I have  some 
fond  memories.  Unfortunately,  a tight 
schedule  and  some  bad  weather  kept 
me  from  hunting  with  the  Fox  B,  but 
range  tests  later  assured  me  it  has 
plenty  to  offer  where  brush  is  thick 
and  shots  are  short. 

Both  the  Ithaca  280  and  Fox  B are 
chambered  for  3"  shells.  I found  this 
to  be  an  advantage,  since  I got  the 
best  patterns  at  35  yards  with  3"  loads 
of  7/2S.  My  choice  of  loads  for  the 
Ithaca  would  be  a standard  field  load 
of  8s  in  one  barrel  and  a 3"  load  of 
7/2S  in  the  other.  The  Fox  B has  two 
chokings  and  gave  good  results  with 
a field  load  of  6s  in  the  IC  barrel  and 
the  3"  Magnum  load  of  7/2S  in  the 


modified.  Here  the  handloader  has  a 
distinct  advantage,  but  I got  superb 
results  with  regular  factory  ammo. 
The  handloader  can  tailor  a load  to 
suit  his  patterning  needs  for  both 
barrels. 

I want  to  be  explicit  about  the 
short,  short  shotguns  such  as  the 
* Ithaca  280  Quail  Gun  or  the  Savage 
Fox  Model  B 24".  As  choked,  these 
guns  have  no  place  in  ringneck  hunt- 
ing, dove  shooting,  or  open  terrain 
where  the  shot  could  reach  beyond  35 
yards.  I measure  killing  power  by 
pattern  density,  and  I don’t  buy  the 
lucky  pellet  theory  that  dumped  the 
rabbit  in  the  opening  of  this  article.  I 
base  my  belief  on  multiple  hits.  The 
more  pellets  that  strike,  the  better  the 
chance  for  a clean  kill.  Even  pellets 
that  don’t  strike  vital  areas  still  con- 
tribute to  the  overall  shocking  power. 

I classed  the  two  short  outfits  as  35- 
yard  guns  for  general  small  game 
shooting.  This  was  about  the  maxi- 
mum distance  an  acceptable  pattern 
was  available,  and  with  larger  shot 
such  as  4s  or  5s,  five  yards  would  have 
to  be  subtracted.  Still,  I see  the  short. 


SHORT-BARRELED  SHOTGUN,  Lewis,  and 
brace  of  bunnies.  Savage  333  12-gauge 
patterned  well  at  40  yards,  proved  just  as 
reliable  in  the  field. 
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short  outfits  as  excellent  choices  for 
the  new  hunter.  Since  they  are  light 
in  weight  and  not  a mile  long,  the 
young  hunter  can  handle  these  guns 
better  than  a pump  or  semi. 

I’m  convinced  that  more  hunters 
would  be  successful  if  barrel  length 
was  reduced  to  26"  and  improved  cyl- 
inder and  modified  chokes  were  used. 
One  of  the  nicest  over/unders  I ever 
used  is  Savage’s  Model  330  in  a 20- 
gauge  with  26"  barrels  carrying  IC 
and  modified  choke  setups.  Weighing 
just  6/2  pounds  and  measuring  only  42 
inches,  this  shotgun  is  easy  to  carry. 
The  330  is  thin  around  the  receiver 
and  its  forearm  lacks  the  bulkiness 
common  on  some  over/unders. 

I was  truly  impressed  with  the 
Model  330  20-gauge,  and  used  it  ex- 
tensively. However,  I wasn’t  disap- 
pointed when  I received  a Savage 
Model  330  over/under  12-gauge  with 
26"  barrels  improved  cylinder  and 
modified.  With  29/2  grains  of  Herco 
behind  l/f  ounces  of  TMs,  I shot  some 
terrific  patterns  at  40  yards.  I might 
add  that  I used  the  Winchester  AA 
case  and  AA  Red  Wad  (WAA12R)  in 
these  loads. 

Although  I have  stuck  exclusively 
to  doubles  and  over/unders  in  this 
column,  I had  good  luck  with  my 
Remington  Model  1100  20-gauge  with 
a 26"  modified  barrel.  At  46"  in  total 
length,  this  1100  was  short  as  far  as 
semis  go,  since  it’s  not  uncommon  to 


hit  50"  if  an  extra-thick  butt  pad  is 
used.  Naturally,  this  all  depends  on 
barrel  length,  and  I can  easily  under- 
stand why  the  ringneck  or  dove 
hunter  would  want  a long,  full  choke 
semi-automatic.  But  for  most  hunters, 
young  and  old,  the  shorter  barrel  and 
open  choke  will  be  the  wisest  choice 
of  all. 

I’m  not  condemning  or  condoning 
any  shotgun.  It’s  a matter  of  individ- 
ual taste  and  requirements,  but  the 
fact  shouldn’t  be  overlooked  that  too 
much  shotgun  or  too  much  choke 
handicaps  the  inexperienced  hunter. 
I have  a feeling  young  hunters  and 
especially  female  hunters  would  ap- 
preciate small  game  season  a lot  more 
if  they  used  a lighter,  shorter  shotgun. 
I’ve  described  some  fine  outfits  of 
which  I have  a first  hand  knowledge, 
and  I have  tried  to  describe  in  detail 
the  assets  and  limitations  of  these 
guns. 

I can  imagine  a lot  of  hunters  will 
still  turn  thumbs  down  on  any 
thought  of  a 26"-barrel  shotgun  or  the 
open  choke  theory,  but  after  topping 
last  hunting  season  off  with  the  new 
Savage  Model  333  12-gauge  that  had 
open  choke  and  only  26"  barrels.  I’m 
more  enthused  than  ever.  Unless  I 
move  to  wide  open  country.  I’ll  prob- 
ably always  use  the  short  outfits,  since 
I’m  scoring  more  often  with  fewer 
shots.  And  that’s  what  every  hunter 
should  strive  for.  . . . 


Scratches  for  a Meal 

The  bobwhite  quail  eats  insects,  berries,  seeds  and  green  vegetables, 
finding  these  foods  by  scratching  through  leaves,  twigs  and  other  ground 
cover. 


Rooking  Packterb  » , , 

Messrs.  Samuel  Straitiff  and  Elijah  Gorsuch,  of  Oneida  township,  were 
the  fortunate  nimrods  on  Friday  last,  the  substantial  trophy  of  their 
skill  being  a very  fine  four-pronged  buck.  ( Huntingdon  Journal,  Nov.  29, 
1878.) 
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NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifilin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 

Phone;  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  I,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone;  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION — C.  J.  Williams,  Acting  Superintendent, 
R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  GUY  COHELEACH 

The  screech  owl,  a common  Pennsylvania  bird,  occurs  in 
two  phases — red  and  gray.  Contrary  to  what  its  name  sug- 
gests, this  owl  does  not  screech  but  has  a prolonged,  wailing 
call.  Screech  owls  often  nest  in  holes  in  apple  trees,  in  nesting 
boxes  or  in  old  buildings.  They  prey  on  large  insects  like 
grasshoppers  or  beetles,  mice,  shrews  and  small  birds,  often 
hunting  low  and  swiftly  over  fields.  Many  a hiker  returning 
home  at  dusk  has  heard  this  owl’s  melancholy  song  or  has  seen 
it  Hying  silently  through  the  woods. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Bambi  Must  Die 

IF  THERE  EVER  WAS  A bigger  problem  in  wildlife  management  than 
dealing  with  the  “Bambi  syndrome”— that  emotional  situation  created  by 
movies  which  make  appealing  near-humans  out  of  animated  cartoon  animals— 
I haven’t  heard  of  it.  There’s  something  tragic— maybe  ridiculous  would  be  a 
better  word— about  a situation  where  countless  persons’  attitudes  about  a 
serious  subject  are  almost  totally  influenced  by  an  entertainment  medium 
slanted  specifically  toward  children— or  those  with  the  judgment  of  five-year- 
olds— and  created  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  for  its  producers. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with  a corporation  making  a profit,  of  course,  and 
there’s  nothing  wrong  with  entertainment  if  everyone  realizes  that’s  what  it  is— 
just  a way  of  pleasantly  passing  some  time.  Unfortunately,  youngsters  don’t 
have  the  experience  that  helps  older  persons  differentiate  between  fancy  and 
fact,  and  we  now  have  a generation  of  adults  whose  feelings  about  wildlife 
were  largely  created  by  effective,  if  unintentional,  brainwashing  by  Walt 
Disney  during  their  childhood.  The  most  notable  effect  of  his  movies  has 
been  the  gifting  of  wild  animals  with  human  qualities  and  feelings— what  the 
big-word  people  call  anthropomorphism.  The  situation  has  progressed  so 
far  that  it’s  now  hard  for  many  persons  to  understand  how  anyone  can  go 
hunting  for,  and  actually  shoot  and  eat,  wild  animals.  In  their  view,  these  are 
cuddly  little  brown-eyed  creatures  no  further  removed  from  themselves  than 
close  cousins.  For  a kindergarten  child  to  feel  this  way  is  understandable.  For 
a supposedly  rational  adult,  it’s  incredible.  Maybe  it’s  just  a result  of  today’s 
life  style.  In  earlier  times,  when  our  population  was  mostly  rural,  such  an 
attitude  would  have  died  a normal  death  as  growing  youngsters  saw  first-hand 
how  both  domestic  and  wild  animals  were  born,  lived  and  died.  But  with  the 
movement  to  urban  life  over  the  last  several  decades,  most  Americans  lost 
contact  with  reality,  insofar  as  animals  go,  and  the  “facts”  that  now  clutter 
their  thinking  grew  out  of  the  nonsense  of  Bambi. 

As  a result,  today’s  wildlife  managers,  professionally  trained  biologists  with 
several  university  degrees  and  years  of  personal  experience  for  the  most  part, 
often  find  it  an  impossible  task  to  implement  valid  programs  for  this  country’s 
game,  simply  because  of  the  Bambi-imprint  on  countless  minds.  Most  of  these 
people,  left  to  themselves,  would  not  be  concerned  one  way  or  another  about 
wildlife,  as  they  have  no  direct  contact  with  or  interest  in  it.  However,  when 
stirred  up  by  a few  professional  anti-hunting  individuals  or  organizations— 
often  groups  which  have  a monetaiy  interest  in  the  subject— their  instinctive 
reaction  is  to  also  oppose  hunting,  for  they  visualize  animals  as  people. 

When  their  errors  are  pointed  out,  a conventional  response  is:  “Well,  I 
have  a right  to  my  own  opinion.”  To  which  I ask:  “Why?”  The  way  I see  it, 
the  only  person  who  has  a right  to  an  opinion  on  any  subject  is  tbe  one  wbo 
has  fully  researched  and  studied  all  aspects  of  that  subject  and  reached  a 
valid  conclusion  based  on  facts.  To  use  emotion  as  a basis  for  a position  on 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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“Hello  - Game  Protector?” 


By  Mary  Price 


Each  day  in  Pennsylvania  an 
average  of  1500  phone  calls  com- 
mence with  those  words— “Hello  — 
Game  Protector?”  During  hunting 
season  the  number  of  calls  increases 
to  7000  per  day.  Who  is  at  the  other 
end  of  this  line?  Usually  it’s  the 
Game  Protector’s  wife.  She  picks  up 
the  phone  an  average  of  ten  times  a 
day  ordinarily,  and  up  to  fifty  or 
more  times  daily  during  hunting  sea- 
son, answering  questions  and  listening 
to  all  types  of  requests  from  the 
routine  to  the  ridiculous.  Uncounted 
meals  have  burned,  babies  have  gone 
undiapered,  deserted  baths  have 
cooled  beyond  resumption  and  nighfs 
of  sleep  have  been  interrupted  while 
a Game  Protector’s  wife  has  been  on 
the  phone. 

What  are  the  calls  about?  Primarily 
people  ask  for  information  about 
game  laws.  Some  report  violations. 
Others  are  interested  in  particulars 
about  hunting  seasons,  dogs,  hunter 
safety,  educational  films,  road-killed 
game,  or  animals  which  cause  crop 
damage.  Many  callers  complain  about 
wild  or  domesticated  animals  trying 
to  establish  permanent  residence  in 
their  yards,  attics,  or  garages. 

Strange  sightings  are  reported  to 
the  Game  Protector’s  wife.  She  lis- 
tens patiently  while  an  alarmed 
resident  relates  the  terrible  tale  of  a 
black  panther  said  to  be  prowling 
the  countryside,  and  smiles  to  herself 
knowingly  when  it  again  turns  out  to 
be  a stray  Labrador  retriever.  She  is 
expected  to  give  advice  to  those  un- 
fortunates with  skunks  in  their  base- 
ments, snakes  in  their  sofas,  bears  in 
their  garbage  piles,  and  perhaps  even 
bats  in  their  belfries.  She  is  depended 
upon  to  give  comfort  to  the  irate  citi- 
zen whose  picture  window  was 
smashed  by  a grouse,  medical  tips  to 
the  caller  who  insists  she  cure  his 


sick  rabbit,  and  argument-solving  in- 
formation to  inebriated  debaters  who 
think  nothing  of  calling  during  the 
wee  hours  to  break  their  deadlock  as 
to  whether  or  not  some  acquaintance 
really  spotted  an  albino  groundhog. 

Several  Game  Protectors’  wives 
have  been  called  upon  to  commiserate 
with  people  wishing  to  make  moral 
judgements  against  animals.  In  one 
case  a groundhog  repeatedly  un- 
earthed human  bones,  bringing  them 
to  the  surface  from  his  tunnel,  which 
cut  through  a graveyard.  Protection 
from  an  overzealous  mockingbird  was 
pleaded  for  by  a woman  whose  hus- 
band was  attacked  every  time  he 
emerged  from  the  house.  The  woman 
was  amused  until  the  bird  zeroed  in 
like  a dive  bomber  and  made  several 
direct  hits. 

Uninvited  Guests 

Game  Protectors’  wives  have  re- 
ceived some  very  unusual,  uninvited 
“guests”  on  their  doorsteps  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  give  lodging  and  at  least 
a degree  of  tolerance  to  all  such  crea- 
tures including  skunks,  cats,  dogs, 
hawks,  owls,  rabbits,  squirrels,  rac- 
coons, ’possums,  wild  turkeys,  deer, 
birds  and  such  exotic  critters  as  a 
cayman,  an  arctic  fox  and  a great 
blue  heron  in  deep  freeze.  One  wife 
who  mended  the  broken  wing  of  a 
short-eared  owl  even  suffered  through 
its  preference  for  roosting  on  her 
flowered  sofa,  believing  it  made  him 
feel  at  home  because  he  thought  it 
looked  like  a tree. 

In  some  cases  the  owners  of  “tamed” 
wild  animals  such  as  squirrels,  rac- 
coons, rabbits,  skunks,  and  birds  ex- 
pect Game  Protectors  and  their  wives 
to  serve  as  vets  and  cure  their  pets’ 
various  ailments.  Animals  are  often 
brought  in  for  rabies  tests.  Many  of 
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the  animal  lovers  become  irritated, 
even  infuriated,  when  the  wives  of 
Game  Protectors  insist  that  neither 
they  nor  their  husbands  have  vet- 
erinary qualifications. 

Evening  respites  from  work,  week- 
ends off,  and  even  vacations  are 
things  which  the  Game  Protectors 
wife  only  dreams  of  for  her  husband. 
He  is  on  call  twenty-four  hours  a day. 
Frequently  she  must  rearrange  or 
cancel  family  plans  because  of  unex- 
pected developments  to  which  he 
must  attend.  Meanwhile,  other  callers 
expect  her  to  solve  their  problems 
while  her  husband  is  out,  or  at  least 
to  tell  them  the  precise  hour  at  which 
he  will  return.  It  seems  that  people 
expect  her  to  know  more  about  his 
business  affairs  than  they  expect  other 
wives  to  know  about  their  husbands’ 
occupations. 

The  label  “preacher’s  kids”  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  Most  people  are 
aware  that  the  children  of  a minister 
are  expected  to  be  a notch  better 
behaved  than  other  people’s  kids. 
Frequently,  living  up  to  this  expec- 
tation is  a terrible  struggle.  In  the 
same  vein,  Game  Protectors’  children, 
according  to  some,  ought  to  be  more 

A WIFE  WHO  MENDED  the  broken  wing  of 
a short-eared  owl  suffered  through  his 
preference  for  roosting  on  her  flowered 
sofa,  where  he  felt  most  at  home. 


disciplined,  better  behaved,  and  less 
mischievous  than  their  counterparts. 
Some  people  even  fear  the  entire 
family,  thinking  they  are  “all  ears” 
for  some  hint  of  a game  violation  so 
that  they  can  report  it  to  their  Ganie 
Protector  father.  The  wife  is  not  in- 
troduced publicly  by  her  name  but 
as  “the  Game  Protector’s  wife.”  At 
school  the  children  may  be  referred 
to  as  “the  Game  Protector’s  kids.” 

Some  situations  in  which  Game  Pro- 
tectors’ wives  find  themselves  are 
amusing,  at  least  in  retrospect.  For 
example,  one  wife  was  forced  into 
using  their  dilapidated  second  car, 
complete  with  hole  in  the  floorboard, 
to  make  an  emergency  hospital  visit. 
When  she  opened  the  door  for  her 
children,  she  found  a green  snake. 
Instructing  the  children  to  ignore  the 
snake  so  others  in  the  parking  lot 
would  not  notice,  she  nonchalantly 
herded  them  into  the  hospital.  Inside, 
the  incident  was  nearly  forgotten.  The 
climax  was  yet  to  come,  though.  Re- 
turning to  the  car  they  encountered 
two  fellows  laughing  uproariously. 
Thinking  they  were  poking  fun  at  her 
rattletrap  car,  the  Game  Protector’s 
wife  drove  off,  ignoring  their  guffaws. 
Only  after  their  arrival  home  did  she 
discover  two  more  dead  green  snakes 
hanging  from  the  car’s  rear  door,  con- 
siderably the  worse  for  having  been 
dragged  all  the  way  home.  Maintain- 
ing even  a modicum  of  dignity  at 
times  like  these  is  far  from  easy. 

How  can  outdoorsmen  help  lessen 
the  problems  of  a Game  Protector’s 
wife?  First  of  all,  they  should  re- 
alize that  she  is  a person  with  duties 
of  her  own  apart  from  accounting  for 
her  husband’s  actions.  In  most  cases 
she  is  depended  upon  to  run  a busy 
household.  Second,  if  they  have  a 
question  or  problem,  they  should 
eliminate  all  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion before  automatically  picking  up 
the  phone  to  dial  the  Game  Protector. 
Answers  to  questions  about  game 
laws,  hunting  hours,  bag  limits,  and 
so  on  can  be  found  in  the  booklet 
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every  hunter  receives  with  his  li- 
cense. A competent  veterinarian 
should  be  contacted  for  advice  about 
sick  animals.  A library  is  an  excellent 
source  of  information  about  all  species 
of  animals  and  birds,  their  habitats, 
color  variations  and  other  pertinent 
data.  Sporting  goods  stores  can  be 
of  service  to  answer  questions  about 
hunting  equipment.  Police  and/or 
firemen  may  assist  in  removing  un- 
wanted animals. 

However,  the  Game  Protector  is  the 
only  one  who  can  help  in  certain 
instances.  If  this  is  the  situation,  he 
must  be  called.  When  a call  is  made 
it  should  be  done  thoughtfully.  Some 
rules  of  thumb:  1)  never  call  during 
mealtimes  or  at  night  unless  it  is  a 
dire  emergency;  2)  organize  all  ne- 
cessary facts  and  details  before  dialing 
the  phone;  3)  keep  calls  short  and 
to  the  point;  4)  if  a violation  is  be- 
ing reported,  obtain  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  including  location, 
descriptions,  and  car  license  numbers; 
and  5)  at  all  times  be  polite  and 
courteous. 

Game  Protectors’  wives  have  a de- 
manding and  vital— though  generally 
unrecognized— role  to  fill  in  addition 
to  their  own  personal  responsibilities. 
Most  take  solace  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  husbands  are  doing  what 
they  love  best.  So  when  that  tele- 
phone rings,  even  if  it  is  the  twenty- 
fourth  time  on  a particular  day,  the 
Game  Protector’s  wife  answers  and 
does  her  best  to  share  in  her  hus- 
band’s work. 


ONE  WOMAN  PLEADED  FOR  protection 
from  an  overzealous  mockingbird  that  at- 
tacked her  husband  every  time  he 
emerged  from  the  house. 


Rattlesnake  Hunt 

The  Fourth  Annual  Rattlesnake  Hunt  in  Clearfield  will  be  held  at  the 
Clearfield  Driving  Park  on  Saturday,  June  15,  1974.  Registration  will  be  from 
7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  The  hunt  is  sponsored  by  the  Old  Town  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  which  will  also  award  trophies.  Free  trailer  space  is  available 
for  campers.  In  case  of  rain,  the  hunt  will  be  rescheduled  for  the  following 
day,  Sunday,  June  16. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  MUST  learn  about  the  hunting  ethic  in  school.  Life  histories  of  game 
animals  and  birds  should  be  part  of  every  ecology  or  basic  biology  course. 

The  Hunting  Ethic  and  the  Schools 

By  Tom  Fegely 


The  Anti-Hunting  Protectionists  are  “Selling” 

Their  Emotional  Campaign  to  Anyone  Lacking  the  Education 
To  Dispute  It.  If  We’re  Not  Careful, 

It  Could  Fall  on  Some  Very  Youthful  “Buyers” 


WHERE  DOES  A child  get  his 
first  impressions  of  guns  and 
hunting? 

I hadn’t  given  the  question  too 
much  thought  until  about  four  years 
ago,  when  I was  given  a verbal  lash- 
ing by  a mother  whose  club  I’d  just 
spoken  to. 

As  environmental  education  special- 
ists and  junior  high  school  ecology  in- 
structors in  the  East  Penn  School  Dis- 
trict, my  partner  Bud  Souders  and  I 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  speak 
to  PTA,  church,  civic  and  service 
groups.  In  our  slide  presentation,  we 
attempt  to  impress  upon  our  audiences 


the  need  for  environmental  education 
in  our  schools— not  as  a “filler”  or 
“special  topic,”  but  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  curriculum.  Hunting,  fishing 
and  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation, 
as  well  as  scientific  game  management, 
are  topics  we  try  to  cover  in  our  ele- 
mentary sehool  duties  and  often  delve 
into  in  detail  in  our  seventh-grade 
eeology  classes. 

Several  of  my  slides  are  of  game 
species  or  hunters  with  game  and  fol- 
low-up slides  show  how  starvation, 
road  deaths  and  marauding  dogs  affect 
an  inadequately  harvested  deer  popu- 
lation. I was  trying  to  impress  on 
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viewers  that  man  is  the  steward  of  his 
wild  heritage  and  must  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  assuring  its  continua- 
tion. Slides  of  nature  contrasted  with 
those  of  land  developments,  highway 
cuts,  shopping  centers  and  drained 
wetlands.  “These”,  I said,  “are  the 
real  threats  to  wildlife  — not  the 
hunter.” 

I tried  to  point  out  that  hunting 
simply  “crops”  the  surplus  game  ani- 
mal populations,  while  habitat  re- 
moval eliminates  the  places  where 
animals  dwell.  “This  is  one  of  the 
major  understandings  I try  to  bring 
across  in  my  ecology  course,”  I eon- 
cluded. 

After  my  program,  the  angry  mother 
cornered  me  and  told  me  she  enjoyed 
the  presentation  but  “could  not  under- 
stand how  a person  with  your  appreci- 
ation of  nature  could  kill  animals, 
much  less  encourage  children  to  do 
the  same.” 

Obviously  that  woman’s  youngsters 
will  get  a bad  impression  of  hunting. 
On  the  other  hand,  sons  and  daughters 
who  aecompany  their  fathers  afield 
each  fall  will  develop  favorable  hunt- 
ing attitudes.  But  how  about  the  great 
percentage  of  kids  whose  home  life 
reflects  neither  a pro  nor  con  sen- 
timent toward  guns  and  hunting? 
Where  will  they  develop  the  attitudes 
that  will  follow  them  into  adulthood? 
Do  the  public  schools  play  a role  in 
formulating  these  attitudes? 

Many  references  to  animals,  hunters 
and  hunting  during  a child’s  primary 
school  years  are  the  subtle  ones  associ- 
ated with  children’s  stories.  Bambi- 
type  works,  which  assign  human  emo- 
tions to  animals,  are  an  established 
part  of  American  literature,  and  per- 
haps we’d  better  consider  seriously 
the  impressions  these  stories  and  Dis- 
ney-type films  make  on  immature 
minds. 

More  often  than  not,  tales  that  hu- 
manize animals  also  cast  the  hunter 
as  a villain.  Young  minds,  unable  to 
distinguish  fact  from  fantasy,  pick  this 
up.  It  should  be  every  primary  grade 


teacher’s  responsibility  to  make  clear 
the  fact  that  animals  do  not  lead  the 
existence  depicted  by  these  fairy  tales. 
A twisted  concept  of  wild  animals’ 
lives  is  reflected  in  the  placing  of  hu- 
man judgments  on  wolves,  hawks, 
snakes  and  other  predators.  Even 
though  stories  of  “big,  bad  wolves” 
and  “chicken  hawks”  continue  to  be 
published,  education  is  finally  begin- 
ning to  explain  the  true  values  of 
predators  in  nature.  However,  educa- 
tion does  not  yet  portray  hunting  real- 
istically to  young  people. 

Little  Hunting  Education 

In  a survey  I recently  carried  out 
wdth  124  seventh  graders,  some  inter- 
esting statistics  came  to  light.  Only 
eight  percent  of  the  students  remem- 
bered having  had  any  sort  of  gun  or 
hunting  education  throughout  elemen- 
tary school.  Those  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  subject  said  films, 
classroom  debates,  and  talks  by  a 
Game  Protector  or  a hunter-teacher 
attempted  to  bring  the  sport  into  its 
proper  perspective. 

Ninety -seven  percent  of  these  same 
junior  high  students  recalled  having 
had  stories  read  to  them  in  their  ear- 
lier school  years  that  cast  a hunter  as 
the  “bad  guy.”  Most  of  them  felt  that 
these  anthropomorphic  stories  had 
given  them  false  impressions  of  animal 
behavior.  These  misconceptions,  a few 
stated,  definitely  caused  anti-hunting 
attitudes  (which  some  still  have). 

Obviously,  the  most  influential  fac- 
tor in  developing  attitudes  toward 
wildlife  management  and  hunting  is 
the  teacher.  Misinformation,  apathy 
or  a complete  lack  of  interest,  com- 
bined with  occasional  articles  or  ref- 
erences expressing  an  anti-hunting 
theme,  can  meld  to  implant  a one- 
sided opinion  based  on  sentiment 
rather  than  reason.  Fortunately,  con- 
servation education  has  come  of  age 
in  the  past  few  years;  elementary 
teachers  are  better  trained  than  ever 
before,  and  many  can  handle  ref- 
erences to  hunting  and  the  intricacies 
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MOST  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  have  a good 
selection  of  books  and  magazines  on  guns 
and  hunting,  but  these  don't  carry  the 
message  to  students  not  already  inter- 
ested. 

of  game  management  in  a more  favor- 
able and  practical  way.  (Elementary 
teachers  are  trained  to  teach  a vari- 
ety of  disciplines,  whereas  secondary 
teachers  typically  specialize  and  re- 
ceive in-depth  education  in  one  par- 
ticular field.) 

It  is  at  the  secondary  school  level, 
in  grades  7 through  12,  that  a young- 
ster will  be  better  able  to  judge  for 
himself  the  facts  and  opinions  pre- 
sented in  the  classroom.  Life  sciences 
and  social  studies  classes,  by  virtue  of 
their  subject  matter,  may  involve  the 
gun-  and  hunting-related  themes. 

Since  the  topics  of  hunting  and  game 
management  may  not  be  written  into 
a biology  course,  or  may  only  be  in- 
cluded in  the  non-academic  offering, 
it  is  largely  up  to  the  teacher  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  studied.  A non-hunt- 
ing teacher  may  be  influenced  by  a 
fellow  instructor’s  treatment  of  the 
subject  or  may  choose  to  totally  ignore 
it.  For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative 
that  a teacher  have  available  films, 
filmstrips,  pamphlets  and  other  class- 
room aids  presenting  sport  hunting  in 
its  proper  perspective. 


One  of  the  greatest  contributions 
sportsmen  could  make  to  their  cause 
would  be  the  publication  of  learning 
materials  specifically  designed  for  in- 
clusion into  biology  and  ecology  cur- 
ricula. These  would  deal  with  game 
management,  game  animal  life  his- 
tories, guns,  licensing,  seasons,  eco- 
nomics, etc.  Films  and  filmstrips  sci- 
entifically dealing  with  hunting  as 
a sound  management  tool  and  touch- 
ing on  similar  areas  are  also  necessary. 
Presently,  films  are  available  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  dealing  with  wildlife  or  spe- 
cific game  species  such  as  the  white- 
tail,  mourning  dove,  wood  duck  or 
mallard.  They  do  find  their  ways  into 
the  classroom,  but  I know  of  no  one 
film  that  specifically  tells  the  hunter’s 
story  in  response  to  the  anti-hunting 
campaign. 

Most  school  libraries  have  books 
available  on  hunting,  archery,  guns 
and  game,  as  well  as  magazines  and 
outdoor  newspapers.  These,  however, 
do  not  carry  the  message  to  those  not 
already  interested  in  the  sport.  Maga- 
zines such  as  GAME  NEWS,  “Nation- 
al Wildlife,”  “Audubon”  and  “Ranger 
Rick’s  Nature  Magazine”  are  popular 
library  items,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  these  magazines  in  the  class- 
room as  well,  since  the  latter  three 
seldom  deal  directly  with  hunting  but 
present  the  total  picture  in  its  proper 
perspective,  recognizing  hunting  as  a 
management  tool.  A 1972  Friends  of 
Animals  publication  criticizes  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  and  “their 
Disney-type  magazine  ‘Ranger  Rick’ 
[which]  is  aimed  at  instilling  in  young 
minds  the  love  of  killing  helpless  crea- 
tures.” This  is  the  typical  emotional- 
ism on  which  the  “Friends”  and  other 
anti-hunting  groups  tend  to  base  their 
fight.  (Note:  Upon  request,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Gommission  donates  a 
subscription  of  GAME  NEWS  to  all 
school  libraries  within  the  Gommon- 
wealth. ) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  are 
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“teacher  aids”  that  filter  into  the 
classrooms  with  a definite  anti-hunting 
slant.  The  most  flagrant  of  late  was 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 5,  1973,  issue  of  “Science  World,” 
a weekly  publication  subscribed  to  by 
both  teachers  and  students  and  dis- 
tributed through  schools,  usually  in 
science  classes. 

The  accompanying  Teacher  Guide 
stated  that  the  article  was  “objective” 
and  gave  some  tips  for  using  it  to  kick 
off  classroom  discussion.  The  tips 
were  indeed  fair  and  objective,  offer- 
ing to  the  novice  teacher  some  good 
ideas  for  incorporating  the  topic  of 
hunting.  The  article  that  appeared  in 
the  student  copies,  however,  was  far 
from  objective.  Entitled  “Hunting 
For  Fun— Should  We  End  It?”,  it 
started  like  this: 

A touch  of  morning  frost  is  in  the  air. 
Each  breeze  sends  red-tinged  leaves  tum- 
bling and  gliding  toward  the  ground. 

It’s  fall  in  the  north  woods! 

Bang!  Birds  scatter.  Chipmunks  hide. 
Bang  . . . bang  . . . bang  . . . bang,  bang, 
BANG! 

It’s  also  deer  hunting  time  in  the  north 
woods! 

During  the  opening  hours  of  the  hunting 
season,  thousands  of  shots  may  be  fired.  A 
few  hundred  shots  may  actually  be  aimed 
at  deer.  And,  game  wardens  say,  out  of 
every  five  deer  that  are  hit,  one  may  be 
killed  on  the  spot.  What  happens  to  the 
others? 

Wounded  deer  flee  through  the  woods. 
Most  of  these  hurt,  terrified  deer  will  die 
later— out  of  sight  of  the  hunters. 

Many  people  are  upset  and  shocked  by 
the  thought  of  this  unnecessary  suffering. 

The  article  goes  on  to  present 
“facts,”  both  pro  and  con,  liberally 
sprinkled  with  italicized  words  and 
generalizations  and  illustrated  with 
four  photos— two  of  dead  deer  (one  a 
closeup  of  the  dead  animal’s  head), 
another  of  a trapper  holding  a dead 
raccoon  and  with  several  dead  foxes 
overflowing  from  his  backpack  and, 
finally,  “hunters”  posing  with  downed 
bison  taken  on  a fenced-in  govern- 
ment ranch. 

At  best,  the  article  is  a carefully 
disguised  attempt  to  downgrade  sport 
hunting  to  an  audience  that,  for  the 


A YOUNG  READER  enjoying  a copy  of 
Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS,  which  is  sent 
free  each  month  to  the  libraries  of  all 
state  schools  that  request  it. 

most  part,  does  not  have  the  back- 
ground to  judge  it  objectively. 

Written  by  a staff  writer,  the  article 
ends  by  asking: 

Does  sport  hunting  have  a value  to  people 
and  our  environment?  Or  is  it  a type  of 
savagery  that  should  be  ended? 

If  sportsmen  continue  to  ignore  the 
anti-hunting  clan  or  to  take  their  ef- 
forts with  a grain  of  salt,  more  articles 
like  this  will  find  their  way  into 
schools. 

An  earlier  example  of  such  a view- 
point is  “Say  Goodbye,”  the  highly  in- 
accurate television  “documentary”  in 
which  the  hunter  is  the  villain.  “Say 
Goodbye”  is  available  to  schools  and 
was  recently  shown  at  a local  environ- 
mental action  group  meeting.  A 
“Friends”  member  who  belongs  to  the 
organization  encouraged  everyone  to 
come  see  this  “revealing  documentary 
of  animal  slaughter.”  Even  though 
not  school-sponsored,  the  film  drew 
parents  and  their  children. 

The  message  of  the  anti-hunting 
establishment  is  simple  and  direct— 
stop  hunting  and  wildlife  will  prosper. 
The  idea  is  much  easier  for  a young- 
ster to  comprehend  than  are  the 
intricacies  of  modern  wildlife  man- 
agement. 
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THIS  OVERHEAD  TRANSPARENCY  depicts 
a hawk  being  killed  by  a gunner.  While 
illustrating  a “food  cycle,”  this  visual  aid 
may  also  bias  students  against  hunting 


Harsh-sounding  words  such  as 
“kill,”  “slaughter,”  “suffer,”  “terror- 
ize” and  “butcher”  abound  in  preser- 
vationist publications;  these  words 
more  readily  evoke  emotion  than  do 
harvest,  manage,  crop,  balance 
or  “control.”  If  disinterested  adults 
can  be  duped  into  heeding  the  preser- 
vationsts’  cry,  think  of  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  impressionable  young- 
sters. 

Articles  such  as  the  one  in  “Science 
World”  do  not  prevail  in  student  pub- 
lications and,  in  fact,  are  not  typical, 
of  the  quality  articles  normally  ap- 
pearing in  that  magazine.  On  oc- 
casion, however,  preservationist  pub- 
lications do  show  up  in  schools.  A 
classroom  reading  shelf  or  library 
pamphlet  file  may  contain  anti- 
gunning literature  brought  to  school 
by  a student  or  received  through  the 
mails.  Last  spring  one  student  used 
several  Friends  of  Animals  publica- 
tions to  gather  information  for  a “man 
and  nature”  report— a topic  assigned  to 
stimulate  research  on  man’s  effect  on 
wild  plant  and  animal  populations. 


The  girl  sent  for  the  information  after 
finding  the  “Friends”  address  in  a 
newspaper  article.  Much  of  her  report 
centered  on  trapping  and  was  laced 
throughout  with  comments  such  as 
“sadistic,”  “brutal,”  “relentless”— the 
words  of  the  “Friends”  writers— in  ref- 
erence to  traps  and  trappers. 

Although  the  preservationists  do 
not  seem  to  have  launched  any  con- 
centrated effort  in  the  schools,  their 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  early 
education  is  evident  not  only  in  their 
opposition  to  “Ranger  Rick”  but  in 
one  of  tbe  suggestions  in  the  Friends 
of  Animals  list  entitled  “What  You 
Can  Do  To  Help  End  The  business 
of  Hunting.”  The  suggestion  states: 
“Ask  the  PTA  to  press  for  non- 
employment for  teachers  who  hunt 
and  to  bar  speakers  from  the  Game 
Commission  or  sporting  clubs.” 

Although  no  statistics  are  available, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  few  suburban 
and  rural  schools  are  without  a “field 
and  stream”  club  of  some  sort.  Meet- 
ing once  or  twice  a week,  usually 
during  school  hours,  the  club  offers 
boys  and  girls  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  guns,  hunting  and  out- 
doors through  films,  speakers  from  the 
community  or  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missions, as  well  as  programs  in  shoot- 
ing, hunter  safety,  habitat  improve- 
ment, browse  cutting,  and  litter 
patrols.  A few  schools  even  offer 
short-term  electives  or  “mini-courses” 
in  hunting. 

Man  Is  the  Steward 

Rut  this  is  still  not  enough!  Man 
is  the  steward  of  his  land  and  the 
wild  things  that  live  on  it.  The  land 
must  be  protected  and  managed  to 
the  best  advantage  of  both  man  and 
wildlife. 

What  roads  must  then  be  taken  to 
carry  the  message  of  sportsman  to  the 
public  schools? 

First,  written  and  visual  material 
specifically  relating  to  game  man- 
agement must  be  made  available  to 
both  students  and  teachers.  It  must 
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be  designed  to  fit  in  with  studies 
on  balance  of  nature,  predation, 
plant-animal  populations,  and  other 
principles  already  being  taught  in  the 
life  sciences. 

Second,  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
loss  of  habitat  and  unwise  land  use, 
not  cropping  by  hunting,  are  the  rea- 
sons for  declining  numbers  of  some 
animals. 

Who  Foots  the  Bills? 

Third,  hunters  and  shooters  must  let 
everyone  know  just  who  it  is  that  foots 
the  bills  for  game  lands,  wildlife 
refuges  and  management  programs, 
and  just  how  that  money  is  obtained 
and  allocated.  The  non-hunter  must 
also  be  shown  how  all  wildlife  benefits 
from  the  sportsman’s  dollar. 

Fourth,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  our  job  to  use  the  schools 
to  encourage  hunting  (as  I was  ac- 
cused of  doing  by  that  irate  mother), 
but  to  put  hunting  in  its  proper  per- 
spective through  basic  understanding 
as  opposed  to  the  preservationists’ 
emotional  appeals.  Many  of  the 
children  to  whom  we  carry  our  mes- 
sage will  never  carry  a gun,  much  less 
hunt.  These  same  children,  however, 
will  be  our  future  politicians,  biolo- 
gists, writers  and  tax-paying  citizens. 
Whether  they  hunt  or  not,  their  back- 
grounds and  attitudes  will  do  much 
toward  determining  the  sentiment 
under  which  they  will  vote  and  make 
decisions. 

Except  in  schools  where  individual 
teachers  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
incorporate  wildlife  management  and 
the  hunting  ethic  into  their  teachings, 
the  sportsman’s  message  is  not  getting 
through.  Now  that  we  as  a brother- 
hood are  finally  beginning  to  recog- 


YOUNGSTERS  WHO  HUNT  develop  a re- 
spect for  and  an  awareness  of  nature  that 
will  stand  them  in  good  stead  throughout 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

nize  the  threat  of  the  preservationist 
—not  only  to  hunting  but  to  the  sur- 
vival of  wild  things  as  well— perhaps 
we’d  better  consider  more  seriously 
the  need  for  approaching  the  task  at 
the  grass-roots  level. 

If  you  want  your  son  or  daughter  to 
experience  the  excitement  of  taking 
that  first  buck,  feeling  chill  winds 
slicing  into  an  autumn  duck  blind  or 
seeing  the  solitude  of  a sunset  in 
squirrel  woods,  then  it’s  time  to  open 
your  eyes  wide  to  the  threat  of  the 
preservationists. 

You  can  bet  that  their  message  will 
soon  be  directed  toward  ripe,  young 
minds.  We’ve  got  a better  message. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  get  it  there  first. 


How  About  Catamount? 

The  puma  of  North  America  is  also  known  as  the  silver  lion,  the  mountain 
lion,  the  cougar  and  the  panther. 

Ferocious  Front 

The  iguana  looks  ferocious  but  is  completely  harmless  to  man. 
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How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Role  . . . No.  VI 

Bounty  Frauds  Clean-Up 

By  Seth  Gordon 


IN  THE  LAST  article  we  reported 
that  the  bounty  frauds  mess  of  the 
1913-1915  period  was  one  of  the  most 
unhappy  episodes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission’s  early  his- 
tory. In  this  installment  we  shall  test 
your  credulity  by  relating  some  of  the 
actual  situations  that  were  uncovered. 

The  average  citizen  assumes  that 
publie  officials  enjoy  ferreting  out 
cases  of  misconduct  and  fraud.  Not 
so!  Public  oflBcials  get  no  satisfaction 
where  not  only  average  citizens  but 
also  officials  who  are  supposed  to  pro- 
tect the  publie  interest  connive  to 
cheat  and  collect  money  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled. 

Officials  of  the  Game  Commission 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  convince  legis- 
lative committees  that  the  1913  bounty 
law  should  be  tightened  up  before 
final  passage  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
cheating.  They  also  urged  that  no 
bounty  be  offered  for  the  killing  of 
hawks  and  owls. 

The  Act  of  July  25,  1913,  as  finally 
passed,  provided  for  a bounty  of  $4 
for  each  wildcat,  $2  for  each  gray  fox 
or  weasel,  and  500  for  two  species  of 
hawks  and  one  species  of  owls.  No 
bounty  was  offered  for  the  killing  of 
red  foxes.  Justices  of  the  peace  and 
certain  other  officials  were  authorized 
to  administer  the  oath  and  fill  out  the 
required  affidavit,  in  the  presenee  of 
a disinterested  witness,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the 
claims  by  examining  the  specimens 
presented. 

Since  the  1913  Legislature  failed  to 
make  an  appropriation  from  the  an- 
ticipated hunter’s  license  revenue,  the 
county  commissioners  were  expected 
to  advance  the  funds  to  pay  the  claims, 
and  later  file  requisitions  for  reim- 
bursement with  the  state  auditor  gen- 
eral. 


Shortly  after  the  1913  bounty  law 
was  passed  and  signed  by  Governor 
John  K.  Tener,  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Game  Gommission 
( changed  to  Executive  Director  in 
1937 ) wrote  an  open  letter  to  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  state  and 
also  to  the  sportsmen  and  newspapers, 
urging  that  all  concerned  be  on  guard 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  fraudulent 
claims.  The  next  year  he  followed  up 
with  two  more  such  letters. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Game 
Gommission  for  1915,  Doctor  Kalbfus 
said:  “At  the  time  of  writing  the  first 
letter  I simply  suspected  fraud;  when 
the  second  letter  was  written  I knew 
frauds  were  being  perpetrated,  but 
was  absolutely  helpless.” 

Some  Officials  Careless 

Among  other  things.  Doctor  Kalb- 
fus had  learned  that  some  officials  who 
were  authorized  to  take  bounty  claim 
affidavits  were  not  only  careless  in 
passing  upon  the  claims,  but  that  they 
were  “farming  it”  by  insisting  that  a 
separate  affidavit  and  maximum  fee 
allowed  be  executed  for  eaeh  bird  or 
animal  presented  instead  of  combining 
a number  of  them  in  one  claim.  This 
made  bounty  elaimants  most  unhappy. 

To  remedy  the  situation  and  find  a 
way  to  increase  the  number  of  Game 
Protectors,  Doctor  Kalbfus  recom- 
mended that  the  number  of  Protectors 
be  boosted  from  20  to  50,  that 
their  pay  be  increased  from  $75  to 
$100  with  expenses  up  to  a like 
amount,  and  that  such  officers  be  given 
authority  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of 
bounty  claims  and  administer  the  re- 
quired oath  without  fee.  At  that  time 
the  Doctor  believed  these  field  officers 
could  take  bounty  claims  as  they  went 
along  with  their  regular  duties.  He 
also  proposed  that  they  advertise  cer- 
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tain  places  and  times  when  they 
would  be  available  to  take  elaims  in 
their  assigned  district. 

This  looked  like  a good  triple  bet; 
namely,  to  eliminate  the  danger  of 
fraudulent  elaims,  cut  out  the  fees, 
and  increase  the  field  staff.  He  over- 
looked the  problem  of  telling  everyone 
that  the  Game  Protector  would  be  tied 
up  at  a certain  place  and  time  to  re- 
ceive bounty  claims,  thus  giving  the 
game  law  eheaters  a free  hand  during 
sueh  periods. 

Examiners  Were  Dumfounded! 

As  previously  reported,  the  auditor 
general  requested  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion’s  assistanee  in  examining  the 
thousands  of  bounty  elaims  filed  after 
the  1915  legislature  appropriated 
funds  to  reimburse  the  counties  for 
the  claims  they  had  paid,  and  pro- 
vided half  the  clerical  staff  to  check 
every  claim  under  the  supervision  of 
experienced  Game  Gommission  em- 
ployes. Glaims  which  appeared  to  be 
proper  were  approved  for  payment; 
the  suspicious  ones  were  routed  to  the 
Gommission’s  field  offices  for  investi- 
gation. 

While  all  concerned  had  consider- 
able advanee  warning  to  expect  some 
amazing  instanees  of  eheating,  what 
was  aetually  turned  up  dumfounded 
everybody.  Space  will  permit  us  to 
tell  you  about  only  comparatively  few 
of  them. 

The  law  stipulated  that  elaimants 
for  bounties  were  required  to  appear 
in  person  before  certain  officials  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  and  make 
affidavit,  in  the  presence  of  an  eleetor, 
setting  forth  when  and  where  the  bird 
or  animal  was  killed.  They  also  were 
required  to  present  before  such  offi- 
cial either  the  body  or  entire  pelt  of 
the  animal  or  bird  for  the  killing  of 
which  the  bounty  was  claimed. 

Said  offieial,  in  the  presenee  of  the 
elector  witness,  was  required  to  split 
the  skin  of  the  face  of  the  animal,  cut 
off  the  ears  thereof,  and  cut  off  the 
head  of  any  bird  presented  and  burn 
the  same. 


ONE  BOUNTY  CLAIMANT  swore  he  had 
killed  102  goshawks  in  four  days  and  347 
weasels  within  a short  distance  of  a city 
of  20,000  inhabitants. 

It  was  found  that  many  offieials 
taking  such  affidavits  assumed  no  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  to  it  that  the 
claims  were  legitimate  and  honestly 
made.  The  necessity  for  identifying 
the  bird  or  animal  named  in  the  aflB- 
davit  was  not  considered,  and  it  was 
found  that  in  thousands  of  instances 
nothing  but  parts  of  the  skin,  sueh  as 
the  sealp  or  top  of  the  head,  or  parts 
of  the  ears  were  presented,  yet  the 
claim  was  passed  as  valid  by  the 
officials  in  question. 

Furthermore,  few  officials  who  ad- 
ministered the  affidavit  and  examined 
the  specimens  presented  were  capable 
of  identifying  the  two  species  of  hawks 
and  one  owl  in  question,  the  goshawk 
and  sharpshinned  hawk  and  the 
great  homed  owl.  Nor  could  many 
of  them  tell  the  difference  between  the 
skin  of  a weasel  and  a red  squirrel  or 
even  an  ordinary  rat.  Most  of  them 
did  not  seem  to  care,  and  acted  as 
though  they  were  merely  agents  to 
help  claimants  collect  money  from  the 
public  coffers. 

Beheve  it  or  not,  the  skins  of  domes- 
tic cats  were  often  accepted  as  wild- 
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cats,  and  the  bounty  approved.  ( After 
the  bounty  payment  system  was 
changed  so  that  the  Commission’s  staff 
passed  upon  all  claims  in  Harrisburg, 
it  was  not  unusual  to  receive  in  a 
single  week  as  many  as  three  domestic 
cat  skins  from  claimants  who  swore 
they  had  killed  a wildcat.) 

Justices  Encouraged  Crookedness 

In  one  county  the  investigators 
found  that  a young  man  had  been 
asked  whether  he  would  like  to  make 
some  easy  money.  When  he  replied 
in  the  affirmative  he  was  directed  to 
see  a certain  man  who  happened  to 
be  a justice.  The  two  went  into  a 
room  where  bounty  claims  for  $74 
were  made  out.  The  young  man  pre- 
sented the  affidavits  to  the  county 
commissioners,  collected  the  money 
and  gave  half  of  it  to  the  justice.  The 
young  man  later  went  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  justice  became  a 
fugitive  from  the  law. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  persons  to 
bring  in  claims  that  on  their  face  were 
dishonest.  In  one  instance  a bounty 
claimant  swore  he  had  killed  102 
goshawks  in  four  days  during  the 
summertime— a period  when  not  one 
of  those  hawks  was  to  be  found  any- 
where in  Pennsylvania.  The  same  man 
presented  a claim  for  347  weasels  al- 
legedly caught  in  two  months,  within 
a short  distance  of  a city  of  20,000. 
The  evidence  he  presented  to  substan- 
tiate his  claim  was  a collection  of 
heads  of  animals  and  birds  so  badly 
decomposed  as  to  be  without  hair  and 
feathers,  a putrid  mass.  Later  on  in 
that  same  man’s  cellar  our  officers 
found  a tub  containing  at  least  a 
bushel  of  heads  that  later  proved  to 
be  those  of  rabbits,  squirrels,  turkeys 
and  chickens. 

Both  the  alderman  before  whom  the 
affidavits  were  made  and  the  witness 
to  the  claim  testified  at  the  trial  that 
the  heads  were  so  offensive  that  they 
did  not  touch  them  but  examined 
them  by  turning  them  over  with  a 
stick  and  destroyed  them  as  quickly 
as  possible. 


This  man’s  story  as  to  the  methods 
he  used  to  capture  and  kill  these  crea- 
tures was  just  too  far  out  for  anybody 
to  believe  him.  The  jury  convicted 
him  and  he  went  to  prison. 

Yes,  the  above  is  one  of  the  extreme 
cases  of  its  kind  that  might  be  cited 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
cheaters  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
the  public  treasury,  but  many  others 
were  equally  unlawful. 

For  example,  in  many  instances  it 
was  found  that  the  entire  transaction 
in  connection  with  bounty  claims  was 
fraudulent.  There  were  instances  un- 
covered where  every  word  in  the  aflB- 
davit  and  the  certificate,  including  the 
names  of  the  affiant  and  the  official 
taking  the  affidavit,  had  been  written 
by  the  same  hand.  Investigation  di- 
vulged the  fact  that  the  person  sup- 
posed to  have  made  the  claim  never 
heard  of  it. 

In  one  case  a justice  of  the  peace 
saw  two  raccoon  skins  tacked  onto  a 
barn  door.  Pointing  to  the  skins,  he 
asked  the  owner  of  the  bam  why  he 
had  not  probated  his  wildcat  skins. 
The  owner  replied:  “Those  aren’t  wild- 
cat skins,  they’re  ’coon  skins.”  To 
which  the  justice  said:  “You  bring 
them  to  me  and  see  how  soon  I can 
make  wildcats  of  them.”  This  was 
done,  and  the  applicant  got  his  $8. 

Skins  from  Other  States 

Another  type  of  dishonesty  that  may 
be  of  interest  was  to  bring  skins  of 
animals  in  from  another  state  and  col- 
lect bounty  on  them.  In  one  instance 
a man  from  a neighboring  state 
bought  over  2,000  hides  in  New  York 
City,  where  they  had  been  discarded 
because  they  were  of  no  value  to  the 
furriers.  What  did  he  do  with  them? 
That  scoundrel  came  into  Pennsyl- 
vania and  went  from  one  community 
to  another  locating  willing  accom- 
plices who  would  each  take  a goodly 
number  of  weasel  hides  and  probate 
them,  then  split  the  bounty  money.  He 
and  his  accomplices  were  tripped  up 
by  the  Commission’s  investigators. 

It  was  often  found  that  claims  were 
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kited  after  they  had  been  sworn  to 
and  properly  filed.  For  instance,  in 
some  cases  claims  for  two  weasels 
were  changed  to  twenty-two,  and  the 
$4  changed  to  $44. 

On  some  occasions  investigating  of- 
ficers had  collected  incomplete  in- 
formation on  their  first  trip  into  an 
area,  then  due  to  conditions  beyond 
their  control  were  unable  to  follow 
through  immediately.  When  they  re- 
turned to  finish  their  work  it  was  not 
unusual  to  find  that  a county  commis- 
sioner had  been  around  warning  those 
involved  not  to  talk  further  to  the 
Game  Commission’s  officers  because 
“they  would  not  only  get  themselves 
into  trouble  but  would  also  get  the 
county  commissioners  into  trouble  and 
lose  a lot  of  money  for  the  county.” 

From  these  few  examples  the  reader 
will  understand  why  the  entire  bounty 
system  was  changed  over  to  the  Game 
Commission  under  the  Act  of  April 
15,  1915.  There  have  been  no  more 
scandals  of  that  kind  since  that  day. 

Man  From  Southwest  Tried  It 

There  was  a notable  example  of  one 
chap  who  had  read  about  the  large 
sums  paid  out  in  bounties  on  bobcats, 
foxes,  weasels,  etc.,  by  Pennsylvania. 
He  thought  he  would  come  east  and 
collect  some  easy  money. 

One  morning  the  Commission’s 
bounty  staff  found  a shipment  of  five 
bobcats,worth  $15  each  for  bounty,  in 
their  mail. 

Being  experienced  in  such  matters, 
they  noted  two  serious  flaws  in  the 
claim:  ( l)the  hides  obviously  had  not 
been  taken  from  Pennsylvania  bob- 
cats; and  (2)  they  were,  according  to 


the  affidavit,  taken  in  a section  of  the 
state  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  number  of  these  wily  creatures. 
They  played  it  cool,  and  paid  the 
claim. 

About  ten  days  later  a similar  ship- 
ment arrived  from  the  same  man,  same 
address,  but  these  bobcats  were 
claimed  to  have  been  taken  in  another 
area,  again  where  few  bobcats  were 
to  be  found.  The  bobcats  were  ob- 
viously from  the  Southwest. 

Instead  of  paying  the  claim,  the 
staff  notified  this  chap  that  payment 
would  be  temporarily  delayed  because 
the  Commission  was  waiting  for  an- 
other allotment  of  funds,  due  on  a 
given  date,  and  that  payment  would 
go  forward  immediately. 

An  experienced  investigator  was 
dispatched  to  that  city  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  to  be  on  hand 
when  the  cheater  came  to  pick  up  his 
check.  By  arrangement  with  the  post- 
master, the  fellow  was  spotted  when 
he  called  for  his  mail  through  the 
general  delivery  window.  He  was  ar- 
rested. 

When  brought  to  Harrisburg  he  told 
the  writer  that  the  claims  were  legiti- 
mate, that  no  state  could  be  paying 
out  such  large  sums  for  bounties  un- 
less the  officials  in  charge  were  in  on 
the  racket,  and  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  us  to  press  charges  lest  we 
become  involved.  His  bluff  didn’t 
work;  he  went  to  jail. 

Over  the  intervening  years  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  kept  the 
bounty  cheaters  from  gaining  a foot- 
hold, thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  its 
employes. 


Likes  Honey,  Too 

The  Himalayan  black  bear  is  mostly  vegetarian  and  prefers  honey  to  all 
other  food. 


Giant  Jerboa 

The  great  jerboa  is  about  the  size  of  a squirrel.  Its  tail  is  longer  than  its 
body,  its  ears  longer  than  its  face  and  its  hind  legs  are  four  times  the  length 
of  its  forelegs. 
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W oodchucking 
with  a 
Mighty  Mite 


By  Nick  Sisley 


WHEN  I ORIGINALLY  spotted 
the  chuck  with  my  big  lOx  bi- 
noculars, he  was  over  500  yards  away. 
At  that  range,  even  if  he  saw  me— 
which  I don’t  think  he  did— he  would 
have  paid  little  attention.  I took  time 
to  check  how  I could  get  closer  and 
saw  that  by  backing  off  the  knoll  and 
taking  the  fenceline  to  my  right.  I’d 
be  able  to  narrow  the  range  to  about 
200  yards. 

As  I eased  back  out  of  the  chuck’s 
sight  I began  to  get  anxious,  wonder- 
ing how  my  new  rifle  and  cartridge 
would  hold  up  under  actual  field  con- 
ditions. Any  time  I hear  about  un- 
usual ballistics,  particularly  muzzle 
velocities  over  4000  fps,  my  ears  perk 
up.  When  Remington  came  out  with 
their  17-caliber  cartridge,  I beat  a 
path  to  the  door  of  the  local  sport 
shop  to  put  in  my  order.  Remington 
was  making  it  available  in  their  pop- 
ular Model  700  BDL  bolt  action. 

When  my  gun  arrived  I quickly  re- 
moved the  iron  sights  and  made  ready 
for  scope  installation.  First  I tried  an 
old  model  Weaver  lOx,  but  later  ex- 
changed it  for  a Weaver  K6  ( 6x ) with 
Dual-X  reticle,  using  Weaver  mounts 
and  bases.  The  lOx  scopes  are  better 
suited  for  e.xtreme  long  range  shoot- 
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AUTHOR  TRIED  17  Remington  at  the  bench  and  found  excellent 
accuracy  in  untuned  factory  rifle  with  factory  ammunition. 


ing,  but  I figured  the  optimum  dis- 
tance for  the  17  Remington  to  be 
about  250  yards.  A 6x  scope  is  well 
suited  to  that  distance. 

With  scope  attached,  the  rig 
weighed  in  well  under  eight  pounds. 
That  suited  me  to  a tee,  for  I’m  a 
weight-conscious  hunter  when  it 
comes  to  both  shotguns  and  rifles.  The 
tapered  24-inch  barrel  looked  a little 
on  the  thin  side,  but  because  the  bore 
was  so  small  there  was  plenty  of  steel 
surrounding  it,  resulting  in  stiffness 
that  translates  to  accuracy. 

Over  4000  FPS 

Ammunition  is  available  from  both 
Remington  and  Peters.  Reported  ve- 
locities for  the  little  25-grain  Power 
Lokt  bullet  are  just  over  4000  fps,  and 
our  Avtron  chronograph  verified  that 
speed.  Trigger  pull  was  a little  on  the 
heavy  side  as  the  rifle  came  from  the 
factory,  but  it  is  adjustable.  I removed 
the  stock  and  soon  had  the  trigger  set 
to  50  ounces— a weight  that  suits  me 
perfectly,  and  where  I have  all  my 
other  rifles  set.  I added  a trigger  shoe 
to  improve  “let  off’  feel,  and  then  I 
was  ready  for  the  shooting  range. 

By  bore  sighting  I made  a couple  of 
initial  adjustments  to  the  scope  knobs, 
fired  two  shots  at  25  yards,  made  a 


second  adjustment,  shot  two  more, 
and  felt  I was  right  on.  Next  I set  up 
a target  at  150  yards.  I wanted  the 
rifle  to  shoot  approximately  IM"  high 
at  this  distance.  I also  felt  it  would 
be  the  approximate  range  of  many 
of  the  chucks  I’d  be  gunning  with  this 
outfit,  even  though  it  had  the  potential 
for  reaching  out  farther. 

Right  from  the  first  3-shot  group,  I 
was  highly  impressed  with  the  accu- 
racy. I shot  four  3-shot  groups  that 
day— the  largest  measured  IM",  the 
smallest  less  than  1".  Keep  in  mind 
this  was  at  a 150-yard  range,  not  100, 
and  these  were  shot  with  factory  am- 
munition, not  handloads  carefully 
worked  up  for  ultimate  accuracy.  Sub- 
sequent shooting  at  the  range  has 
verified  that  those  first  results  were 
not  a fluke.  I have  several  varmint 
rifles  in  the  cabinet  and  have  had 
many  others  in  the  past,  but  none  of 
them  have  had  the  accuracy  of  the 
17  Remington  right  off  the  assembly 
line. 

There  could  be  many  reasons  for 
the  17’s  accuracy,  but  a combination 
of  several  factors  no  doubt  holds  the 
answer.  Remington  found  that  only 
their  7/2  primers  gave  acceptable  ac- 
curacy results.  Others  were  sporadic. 
If  you  reload  the  17,  be  sure  to  use 
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the  732  primers— they  are  a critical  ac- 
curacy component.  The  7/2  primers 
are  used  in  the  factory  ammunition. 

Another  aid  to  accuracy  has  been 
the  little  25-grain  Power  Lokt  bullet. 
It  stabilizes  nearly  perfectly  in  the 
9-inch  twist  of  this  barrel.  Power  Lokt 
bullets  have  gained  an  enviable  ac- 
curacy reputation  in  other  calibers  in 
recent  years. 

Small  Caliber  Accurate 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle  reason  for 
the  fine  accuracy  is  the  small  caliber. 
The  outside  diameter  of  the  exit  end 
of  my  barrel  measures,  with  microm- 
eter, .643".  The  drilled  out  portion  of 
the  barrel  is  about  .172"  (the  size  of 
the  caliber).  A 22  centerfire  barrel  is 
made  from  the  same  blank,  but  its 
hole  measures  .224".  That  means  that 
of  the  total  overall  .643"  barrel  in  the 
17  caliber,  some  73  percent  is  hard 
steel.  The  same  diameter  in  22  caliber 
is  about  63  percent  steel— a reduction 
of  a significant  10  percent,  and  I think 
a critical  factor  in  the  fine  accuracy 
the  17  is  producing  in  a factory  rifle 
with  factory  ammo. 

But  for  chuck  hunters,  there  is  more 
to  a rifle  than  impressive  jargon  on 
paper,  and  there’s  no  better  way  to 
test  your  new  outfit  than  under  field 
conditions.  So  back  to  my  slink  along 
that  fencerow.  Recall  that  I was  try- 
ing to  get  within  range  of  the  ground- 
hog mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  story. 

I eased  up  to  the  fencerow  land- 
mark I had  picked  out  as  being  closest 
to  the  chuck,  but  there  were  too  many 
shiny-leaved  poison  ivy  shoots  to 
chance  crawling  through.  I went  on 
another  30  yards.  The  chuck  had  fed 
farther  away,  up  the  hillside,  so  the 
shot  was  now  gauged  at  just  a little 
under  225  yards.  I try  to  judge  dis- 
tance to  game  from  my  days  on  the 
golf  course.  Just  figure  what  club 
you’d  use  at  this  distance  or  that— 
wedge,  5 iron,  spoon,  driver,  iron  or 
whatever.  It  works,  and  with  surpris- 
ing accuracy. 


I checked  the  trajectory  card  I’d 
previously  taped  to  the  butt  stock. 
Under  actual  measured  conditions  off 
a bench,  I found  that  my  shots  were 
approximately  1"  high  at  100  yards, 
VA"  high  at  150  yards,  on  at  200,  and 
about  2"  low  at  250  yards. 

The  chuck  came  up  on  his  hind  legs 
for  a careful  look  at  his  surroundings, 
still  munching  on  a tender  new  alfalfa 
shoot  in  the  warm  sunshine.  I put  the 
tapered  crosshairs  right  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  took  a breath,  let  some  of  it 
out,  and  almost  immediately  the  well- 
honed  trigger  touched  off. 

Plop! 

I didn’t  even  have  to  check  in  the 
scope.  I knew  the  hold  had  been 
near  perfect,  and  with  the  naked  eye 
I could  see  the  chuck’s  tail  twitching 
in  odd  gyrations.  I came  up  to  my 
knees  from  the  prone  position,  re- 
moved the  Whelen  sling  from  my  left 
arm,  and  confidently  walked  over  to> 
verify  a satisfying  head  shot— my  first 
game  bagged  with  the  new  rig. 

Though  some  brag  of  shooting 
woodchucks  only  at  300,  400  and  even 
500  yards,  I don’t  go  along  with  their 
type  of  hunting.  In  most  cases  these 


AT  150  YARDS,  SISLEY  shot  four  3-shot 
groups  with  the  new  outfit.  The  largest 
group  measured  IV2  inches,  the  smallest 
less  than  an  inch. 
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hunters  are  burdened  with  massive 
target  scopes  and  heavy-barreled  rifles 
that  neither  resemble  a firearm  nor 
are  mobile  enough  to  serve  anywhere 
but  from  some  type  of  benchrest. 
These  gents  seldom  do  much  actual 
hunting,  and  no  wonder.  With  15  or 
more  pounds  of  rifle  and  scope  to  lug, 
who’d  want  to?  But  ...  to  each  his 
own. 


(shoot  with  ear  protectors  while  at 
the  range ) , recoil  is  negligible.  That’s 
to  be  expected  with  the  tiny  25-grain 
bullet. 

I soon  spotted  the  next  chuck,  but 
he  glimpsed  me,  too,  just  as  I backed 
out  of  his  line  of  sight.  My  stalk  took 
me  through  a small  patch  of  woods. 
As  I peeked  out  I saw  the  chuck’s 
hole  about  100  yards  distant.  A quick 


CHUCK  HUNTER  TAKING  AIM  with  a conventional  rifle  with  sporting-weight  barrel  and 
light,  standard  telescopic  sight. 


1 much  prefer  to  hunt  chucks  with 
a conventional  firearm,  one  that 
weighs  and  looks  roughly  the  same  as 
the  one  I’ll  take  on  a buck,  bear  or 
boar  hunt.  I don’t  even  like  to  sit  too 
long  on  a hillside  overlooking  an  array 
of  chuck  holes.  Walking  is  my  game, 
trying  to  spot  the  wild  creatures  be- 
fore they  spot  me— and  then  stalking 
within  range  and  putting  a bullet  into 
a vital  area.  The  result:  quick  kills 
and  good  meat  for  the  pot. 

For  this  type  of  hunting,  several 
sporting  rifles  suit  me  fine,  including 
the  17  caliber.  In  addition  to  the 
Remington  700  BDL,  the  17  is  also 
available  in  the  new  Harrington  and 
Richardson  Model  317  Ultra  Wildcat. 
Though  I don’t  own  one  of  these 
rifles,  I have  shot  one  at  the  bench. 
The  accuracy  of  this  outfit  is  alsa 
excellent,  as  is  the  quality  of  work- 
manship. It’s  even  lighter  than  the 
Remington  model;  its  barrel  is  only 
20"  long,  and  without  sights  or  scope 
the  gun  weighs  but  5/f  pounds.  It  also 
sports  a recoil  pad,  but  why  I don’t 
know.  Though  report  is  a loud  crack 


scan  showed  the  chuck  was  apparent- 
ly gone,  but  when  I took  a look  at  the 
hole  through  my  binoeulars,  I spotted 
his  head  barely  sticking  up  above 
the  new  clover. 

I wrapped  myself  in  the  sling  and 
sat  down,  wedging  my  back  firmly 
against  a wild  cherry  tree  for  support. 
This  time  I took  a bead  on  the  clover 
just  under  the  chuck’s  chin.  The  re- 
port came  unexpectedly,  and  when  it 
does,  it  usually  means  success. 

I walked  over  to  the  hole.  The 
critter  had  not  moved  after  he  was 
hit,  but  I had  nearly  muffed  my  shot. 
The  ehuek  had  been  hit  right  in  the 
very  top  of  his  head.  I pulled  this 
one  from  the  hole,  field-dressed  him 
on  the  spot,  tucked  his  innards  back 
down  into  the  burrow,  and  put  him 
into  a plastic  bag.  Now  I had  two 
chucks  to  lug,  so  I headed  back  for 
the  car  and  the  ice  chest. 

When  I reached  my  vehicle,  I de- 
cided that  another  farm  with  newly 
mowed  hayfields  would  be  even  more 
inviting.  I had  spent  several  previous 
days  hunting  the  fields  where  I’d  just 
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taken  these  two  chucks,  and  I wanted 
to  leave  some  of  the  challenging  tar- 
gets for  seed.  The  end  of  the  summer 
was  drawing  closer,  and  I don’t  think 
hunters  should  ever  over-gun  an  area, 
be  it  for  chucks,  bucks,  bunnies  or 
bobwhites. 

A short  drive  put  me  at  a small 
farm  I hadn’t  hunted  since  the  prev- 
ious summer.  I chatted  with  the 
owner  briefly,  and  he  put  me  wise  to 
a hillside  with  several  burrows  that 
had  jolted  his  tractor  axle  at  mowing 
time.  I walked  to  the  spot,  but  after 
glassing  the  area  found  no  chucks 
out.  The  late  afternoon  sun  was  still 
hot,  so  I sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a 
lone  apple  tree  in  the  timothy  patch. 

My  wait  was  a short  one.  I watched 
a chuck  come  out  of  his  hole,  just  a 
little  at  a time,  inching  forth  and  sit- 
ting up  finally  on  the  mound  of  earth 
he  had  piled  up  while  digging  his 
home.  By  the  time  he  was  fully  up- 
right, I was  already  wrapped  in  the 
sling  and  in  the  prone  position. 

With  so  much  chuck  exposed,  it  was 
an  easy  shot  from  under  150  yards, 
but  it  still  made  three  chucks  in  a 
row  for  my  little  17.  I sat  there  for 
a long  time,  hoping  that  more  chucks 
would  emerge  before  Td  spook  them 
all  by  going  over  and  picking  up  the 
one  I’d  just  shot. 

Soon  I spotted  another  chuck  peek- 


ing out  of  a hole.  I watched  with  the 
binoculars  for  a long  time,  but  only 
the  top  of  his  head  showed.  He  was 
farther  away  than  the  one  I’d  just 
shot,  perhaps  180  yards.  A long  way 
for  a tiny  target,  but  what  the  heck! 
If  I missed  his  head.  I’d  miss  the 
chuck,  so  I gambled  on  a lucky  shot. 

I held  for  the  ground  just  below  the 
chuck,  figuring  that  at  this  distance 
the  bullet  should  hit  only  a touch 
high.  At  the  report,  I saw  the  bullet 
kick  up  the  dust  right  in  front  of  the 
animal’s  eyes.  A miss!  I had  either 
pulled  down  a little  just  as  I touched 
it  off  or  had  misjudged  the  distance. 

Twenty  minutes  later  I got  up  to 
retrieve  my  chuck,  for  no  more  were 
coming  out  to  see  what  all  the  shoot- 
ing was  about.  By  the  time  I’d  dressed 
this  one  out  and  put  him  in  a plastic 
bag,  the  sun  was  getting  close  to  the 
horizon.  I called  it  a day. 

I was  out  after  chucks  several  more 
times  after  that  first  day’s  hunt  with 
the  17  and  found  it  to  be  a caliber 
that  suits  my  tastes— available  in  high- 
ly accurate  factory  rifles  that  need  no 
tuning  up,  factory  ammunition  that 
shoots  very  well,  lightweight  rifles 
that  are  easy  to  tote,  flat  trajectory 
for  clean  kills  at  distant  ranges,  high 
velocity  for  quick  bullet  blowup  on 
game  and  less  chance  of  ricochet,  and 
minimal  recoil.  My  kind  of  gun! 


Nation’s  Emblem 

The  bald  eagle  was  designated  the  emblem  of  the  United  States  on  June 
20,  1782. 

Free  Lunches 

Between  1850  and  1885,  venison  and  other  game  was  placed  on  free  lunch 
counters  of  the  better  saloons  in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

Pachydermic  Appetite 

The  elephant  seal  eats  over  one  hundred  pounds  of  food  a day. 

Six-Point! 

The  chital  is  a common  deer  of  India  and  Ceylon.  It  stands  just  over 
three  feet  tall  at  the  shoulder  and  has  long  antlers,  each  carrying  three  points 
or  tines. 
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A Look  at  the  Game  Commission's  New  Facility 
For  Rifle  and  Handgun  Shooters  . . . 

SCOTIA  RANGE 

By  Chuck  Fergus 

PGC  Information  Writer 
Photos  by  CIA  Harry  Merz 


ONE  JANUARY  AFTERNOON  in 
1971  I was  hunting  squirrels  in 
Centre  County’s  Buffalo  Run  Valley. 
It  was  a chilly,  cloudy  day,  and  the 
squirrels  weren’t  particularly  active. 
The  stillness  of  the  winter  woods  was 
broken  periodically  by  the  sound  of 
shooting  from  the  direction  of  State 
Game  Land  176.  This  Game  Land 
lies  about  five  miles  west  of  State 
College  in  a stretch  of  scrub  oak, 
pine  and  underbrush  known  as  The 
Barrens,  and  the  gunfire  was  coming 
from  Scotia  Range. 

Scotia  Range,  which  was  opened  to 
the  public  late  in  the  fall  of  1970,  was 
designed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  built  with  Project 
500  money.  These  state  funds  support 
conservation,  restoration  and  develop- 
ment of  land  for  the  use  and  recrea- 
tion of  Pennsylvania’s  citizens. 

The  Commission  and  our  state’s 
sportsmen  wanted  a range  for  Penn- 


sylvanians interested  in  shooting;  the 
facility  would  be  used  for  recreation, 
hunter  safety  instruction,  competition 
and  sighting-in  of  sporting  arms.  Be- 
cause it  is  located  in  the  geographic 
center  of  the  state  and  could  be  con- 
veniently reached  by  most  shooters. 
Game  Land  176  was  chosen  as  the 
project  site.  The  area  is  far  enough 
away  from  buildings  and  towns  that 
no  one  would  be  disturbed  by  the 
noise  from  handguns  and  big-bore 
rifles,  and  the  Game  Commission 
owns  5108  acres  of  land  surrounding 
the  site. 

The  name  Scotia  comes  from  an  old 
town  that  stood  about  two  miles  from 
the  range.  The  town  was  built  and 
named  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century;  Scotia 
means  “Little  Scotland.”  It  was  chosen 
in  honor  of  Carnegie’s  homeland. 
Scotia  was  a booming  iron-ore  min- 
ing center  in  the  1880s  and  1890s, 
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until  a better  grade  of  ore  was  dis- 
covered in  Minnesota.  Nature  and 
The  Barrens  have  long  since  re- 
claimed the  deserted  town,  leaving 
only  a few  foundations  and  ore  pits. 
The  bed  of  the  railroad  that  serviced 
Scotia  remains  as  an  access  road 
through  SGL  176  and  to  the  range. 

Planned  In  '68 

The  Game  Commission  started 
planning  Scotia  Range  in  1968.  Con- 
struction began  when  funds  became 
available  in  1969,  and  the  range  and 
improvements  on  the  road  were  fin- 
ished in  late  1970.  The  Scotia  facility 
actually  consists  of  four  ranges.  There 
is  a 25-firing-point  rifle  range  for  both 
large-  and  small-caliber  shooting.  Tar- 
gets for  this  range  have  fiber-board 
backs  set  on  2x4  wooden  posts;  the 
posts  can  be  inserted  into  pre-set 
bases  25,  50,  100  and  200  yards  out. 
The  Pennsylvania  30-caliber  rifle 
championships  are  held  on  this  setup. 
Benchrests  also  make  for  convenient 
sighting-in  of  long  guns. 

Two  other  ranges  are  for  handgun 
shooting.  One  is  designed  for  a Prac- 
tical Police  Course,  where  law  officers 
or  military  personnel  can  sharpen  their 
shooting  skills  on  combat-type  sil- 
houette targets,  and  a second  handgun 
bullseye  course  has  25  positions  and 
a covered  firing  line.  These  ranges 
have  a maximum  distance  of  50  yards 
and  feature  electronically  operated 
targets. 

Next  to  these  ranges,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a chain-link  fence  for 
safety,  is  a 50-yard  informal  shooting 
area  equipped  with  target  frames.  It 
is  open  to  the  public  daily,  except 
when  matches  are  being  held  on  the 
other  ranges. 

The  Commission  maintains  an  ad- 
ministration and  equipment  storage 
building  with  rest  rooms,  an  office  and 
a shop  at  the  range. 

A tremendous  variety  of  groups  and 
organizations  use  the  Scotia  Range.  In 
1973,  the  State  College  Borough, 
Spring  Township,  Patton  Township 


and  Bellefonte  Police  Departments 
practiced  there  with  handguns;  U.S. 
Army  Reserves,  U.S.  Army  R.O.T.C., 
Air  National  Guard  112th  Squadron 
and  the  Lock  Haven  National  Guard 
unit  also  used  the  ranges.  Young  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwest  Division  Junior 
Conservation  Club  and  the  Tussey 
Mountain  Junior  Rifle  Club  shot  there, 
and  a Penn  State  University  Conser- 
vation Lab  for  teachers  and  a Uni- 
versity-sponsored Instructor’s  Course 
were  taught  at  the  Scotia  Range. 

Two  diverse  groups  that  shot  at  the 
area  are  the  Center  Detective  Agency 
and  the  Altoona  Bible  Church.  Others 
using  the  range  included  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  30  Cal.  Rifle  Club,  the 
Seven  Mountains  Pistol  Club  and  par- 
ticipants in  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Association  championships. 
Some  2280  members  of  organizations, 
including  many  sportsmen’s  clubs, 
shot  at  Scotia  last  year. 

On  September  22,  a National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day  program  held  at 
the  range  attracted  over  500  people. 
Throughout  the  year,  244  hunter 
safety  course  participants  were  taught 
safe  shooting  procedures  there,  and 
4222  members  of  the  general  public 
used  the  range  for  recreational  shoot- 
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ing,  target  practice  and  sighting-in  of 
handguns  and  rifles. 

Scotia  Range  is  open  to  the  public 
without  charge  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
each  week  from  April  15  to  the  first 
day  of  antlered  deer  season,  with 
hours  posted  at  the  range;  the  area 
is  also  open  Sundays  during  the  fire- 
arms deer  season.  When  organized 
shoots  and  matches  are  being  held,  the 
range  is  closed  to  public  use. 

Safety  Rules 

The  Game  Commission  has  set  up 
a few  rules  to  ensure  safety  and  con- 
venience for  people  using  the  Scotia 
Range.  To  fire  at  the  range,  a shooter 
has  to  be  at  least  16  years  old,  or  he 
has  to  be  accompanied  by  someone 
18  years  of  age  or  older.  No  intoxi- 
cated persons  or  alcoholic  drinks  are 
allowed  in  the  area.  Those  who  use 
the  range  must  keep  the  area  clean; 
used  targets,  ammunition  boxes  and 
expended  shells  must  be  put  in  trash 
barrels.  Shooters  must  also  be  careful 
at  all  times,  as  they  are  responsible 
for  anyone  using  the  facility  or  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  is  not  responsible  for  any- 
one injured  on  Scotia  Range. 

For  safety’s  sake,  when  more  than 
one  person  is  shooting,  a range  oflficer 
—who  will  be  in  complete  charge- 
must  be  appointed.  Rifles  are  the 
only  weapons  that  can  be  used  on  the 
rifle  range,  just  as  handguns  are  re- 
stricted to  the  handgun  ranges.  Shoot- 
ers may  fire  only  at  paper  targets 
properly  mounted  on  the  permanent 
target  frames.  If  shooters  follow  these 
common-sense  rules,  Scotia  Range  will 
continue  to  be  a safe  and  valuable 
facility. 

Any  group  or  organization  wanting 
to  use  the  range  should  write  or  phone 
Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  North- 
central  Division,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  38,  Jersey 
Shore,  Pa.  17740,  telephone  (717) 


398-4744.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  at  least  20  days  in  advance  of 
the  date  which  is  wanted  for  an  or- 
ganized shoot. 

Scotia  Range  is  reached  by  turning 
north  off  Route  45  about  a mile  and 
a half  west  of  Pine  Grove  Mills;  signs 
direct  drivers  to  Game  Land  176  from 
the  main  highway.  The  Commission 
urges  Pennsylvanians  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  for  practice, 
competitive,  or  just  plain  recreational 
shooting,  and  for  sighting  in  their 
hunting  arms. 

It  can  be  hard  to  find  a good  place 
to  zero  in  a gun  today,  what  with  de- 
creasing open  spaces  and  powerful, 
flat-shooting  cartridges,  but  the  range 
really  fills  the  bill  for  this  operation. 
That’s  why  I decided  to  sight  in  my 
hunting  rifle  at  Scotia  Range  last  fall. 
One  weekend  before  deer  season,  a 
friend  and  I drove  down  the  access 
road  to  the  area,  which  is  located  in 
a natural  dip  in  the  sandy,  yellow  soil 
of  The  Barrens.  We  parked  in  the 
lot,  checked  out  sandbags  and  target 
frames  from  the  administration  build- 
ing and  walked  to  the  firing  line. 

At  least  100  people  were  at  the 
range;  some  were  shooting,  while 
others  watched  the  targets  with  spot- 
ting scopes.  I took  a bench  on  the 
line  and  set  up  my  rifle.  When  the 
firing  stopped,  a range  officer  said  we 
could  go  down-range  to  put  up  targets 
or  check  shooting  results.  Several  ses- 
sions of  firing  and  checking  targets 
passed  before  I left,  and  all  the  people 
I saw  were  behaving  in  an  orderly 
and  safe  manner. 

The  consensus  among  those  using 
the  range  seemed  to  be  that  it  pro- 
vided a safe,  practical  and  free 
method  of  making  sure  hunting  arms 
were  accurate  for  the  coming  season. 
Judging  from  the  amount  of  use  the 
range  receives  throughout  the  year 
from  both  hunters  and  shooters,  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvanians  also  share 
this  opinion. 
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MORE  AND  MORE  Keystone  state  hunters  are  taking  up  photography  to  add  to  their 
outdoor  enjoyment. 

An  Experienced  Outdoorsman  Gives  His  Views  On  . . . 

Cameras  for  the  Hunter 

By  Tom  Brakefield 


An  interesting  and  long  over- 
due trend  has  been  breaking  out 
like  measles  among  outdoor  people  in 
recent  years.  These  sportsmen  have 
discovered  photography,  the  worlds 
most  popular  hobby,  and  more  and 
more  are  taking  it  up  as  a bonus  past- 
time to  stretch  their  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment. 

And  why  not?  What  better  arena 
for  the  photographer  than  the  out- 
doors with  all  its  beauty,  color  and 
action?  If  archery  is  the  hunter’s 
“second  season  sport,”  then  photog- 
raphy, with  absolutely  no  seasons  or 
bag  limits,  is  the  “unlimited  sport.” 
Photography  expands  your  horizons 
as  a hunter  and  naturalist.  To  take 
good  pictures,  a photographer  has  to 
see  (not  just  look)  with  a keener 
vision  than  most  non-shutter-snapping 
civihans.  The  colors  around  him,  the 


types  of  light  at  different  hours  of 
the  day,  the  trees  and  plants,  camp 
goings-on,  wildlife  and  wildlife  signs, 
prominent  landscape  features  . . . . 
all  these  and  more  are  grist  for  the 
photographer’s  mill.  Photography  is 
also  an  ideal  way  to  introduce  a 
youngster  to  the  outdoors.  Looking 
at  things  through  photographer’s  eyes 
will  teach  him  to  appreciate  nature 
with  a special  brand  of  sensitivity. 

Although  I’ll  be  talking  to  you 
about  several  aspects  of  picture  taking 
in  upcoming  GAME  NEWS  issues.  I’ll 
start  off  by  discussing  the  basic  tool— 
the  still  (as  opposed  to  movie)  cam- 
era. 

There  are  hundreds  of  different 
cameras  around,  all  with  enticing  fea- 
tures of  one  sort  or  another,  but  in 
this  article  I’m  going  to  assume  that 
as  a straightforward  outdoorsman  who 
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is  a hunter  first  and  a shutter  snapper 
second,  you  will  want  a flexible,  prac- 
tical, lightweight,  durable  rig  that  is 
reasonably  priced.  Not  cheap— reason- 
able. Quality  costs  money,  even  with 
the  fads  and  frills  trimmed  off.  Final- 
ly, many  photographers  reading  this 
piece  may  disagree  with  my  opinions, 
which  is  why  I’m  taking  some  pains 
to  identify  them  as  just  that  . . . opin- 
ions. 

Let’s  talk  about  the  types  of  cam- 
eras I think  you  should  consider: 
35mm  compact  rangefinders,  Insta- 
matics,  35mm  single  lens  reflex  cam- 
eras and  Polaroids. 

35mm  compact  rangefinders 

I recommend  a rangefinder  as  the 
best  choice  for  most  sportsmen  in 
most  situations.  35mm  film  is  compact 
to  store  and  carry,  relatively  inex- 
pensive, large  enough  to  make  slides 
that  project  brilliantly,  and  is  enlarge- 
able  to  11  X 14  and  even  bigger.  This 
film  is  available  everywhere,  and  it 
comes  in  a staggering  variety  of 
speeds  and  types.  Like  the  22  rimfire, 
35mm  film  is  the  most  highly  engin- 
eered product  of  its  type  around. 


Rangefinders  differ  from  the  larger, 
more  expensive  35mm  single  lens  re- 
flex (SLR)  cameras  in  that  they  do 
not  offer  interchangeable  lenses,  and 
when  you  look  through  the  viewfinder 
on  a rangefinder  you  don’t  see  exactly 
what  the  camera  will  shoot.  On  a 
rangefinder  camera  you  look  through 
a separate  viewfinder  rather  than 
through  the  actual  picture  taking  lens 
and  you  see  an  outlined  rectangular 
area  which  indicates  the  approximate 
picture  taking  area.  This  approxima- 
tion is  pretty  accurate  except  at  very 
close  ranges,  and  there  are  usually 
additional  corner  markers  within  the 
rectangular  area  which  define  the 
“sure”  picture  area,  no  matter  what 
the  range. 

Also,  the  rangefinder  camera,  if  it 
has  a built-in  light  meter— and  it 
should,  for  our  purposes— will  not 
meter  the  light  through  the  picture 
taking  lens.  The  higher  priced  35mm 
SLR’s  usually  feature  this  accurate 
and  expensive  through-the-lens  (TTL) 
light  metering. 

What’s  so  hot  about  the  bet- 
ter grade  35mm  rangefinders?  Well, 
they’re  light  and  compact,  and  that 


A COMPACT,  unobtrusive  35mm  rangefinder  camera  is  perfect  for  unposed,  action 
candid  shots  that  will  bring  back  memories  for  years  to  come. 
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counts  when  you  have  to  lug  a camera 
around  all  day.  The  world’s  most  ex- 
pensive camera  isn’t  worth  a dime  if 
it’s  back  in  camp  when  you  need  it. 
35mm  rangefinders  are  sturdy  and  re- 
liable, and  good  ones  will  withstand 
some  rough  field  use  if  they’re  taken 
care  of.  There’s  no  heavy,  delicate 
mirror  swinging  up  and  down  inside  a 
rangefinder,  and  thus  it  is  much  less 
complex  and  more  durable  than  the 
SLR’s. 

Best  of  all,  even  top  quality  range- 
finders are  considerably  less  expensive 
than  top-of-the-hne  35mm  SLR’s  or 
the  new  Polaroid  SX-70.  A good 
rangefinder  will  cost  $80  to  $120,  de- 
pending upon  which  brand  and  model 
you  buy  and  which  store  you  get  it 
from. 

Here  are  some  things  to  consider 
when  buying  a sportsman’s  35mm 
rangefinder  camera; 

Lens  “speed.”  The  lower  the  num- 
ber printed  on  a lens,  the  “faster”  and 
more  expensive  it  is.  With  a faster 
lens  you  can  shoot  good  pictures  in 
less  light  and  freeze  faster  action 
without  blur.  Your  lens  should  be  at 
least  an  f2.8,  and  fl.8  would  be  better. 

Shutter  speed.  This  is  the  other 
factor  affecting  how  much  light  you 
need  to  take  a picture  and  what  speed 
action  you  can  freeze.  A fast  shutter 
speed— when  the  shutter  is  open  for  a 
short  period  of  time— will  require 
more  light,  but  it  will  freeze  faster 
action  without  any  blur. 

For  instance,  1 /500th  of  a second 
(shown  simply  as  500  on  the  dial) 
is  twice  as  fast  as  1 /250th  (250). 
Thus,  the  shutter  is  only  open  half  as 
long  at  500  as  it  is  at  250,  so  it  only 
gets  half  as  much  light.  The  faster 
shutter  speed  will  freeze  a moving 
object  without  blurring  it  because  the 
object  only  goes  half  as  far  in  the 
shorter  time  the  shutter  is  open  expos- 
ing the  film.  Although  250  will  gen- 
erally freeze  a walking  hunter  or  a 
slowly  trotting  dog,  500  is  necessary 
to  stop  a running  man  or  animal,  leap- 
ing fish  or  a fast  action  sport  shot. 


IF  NO  REST  IS  available,  it's  often  a good 
idea  to  assume  a sitting  or  kneeling  pos- 
ition to  insure  razor-sharp  pictures  at 
slower  shutter  speeds. 

Rapidly  flying  birds  call  for  very  fast 
speeds  of  1/ 1000th  or  even  1 /2000th 
of  a second. 

A rangefinder  should  have  shutter 
speeds  running  from  one  full  second 
up  to  l/500th.  Without  using  a tele- 
photo you  can,  if  you’re  careful,  shoot 
as  slow  as  l/60th  of  a second  without 
blur,  but  below  that  you  had  better 
use  a steady  rest  and  s-q-u-e-e-z-e 
that  shutter  button  off  as  carefully  as 
you  do  the  trigger  of  your  gun. 

Weight.  The  camera  shouldn’t 
weigh  more  than  about  24  oz.;  every 
bit  of  weight  counts  when  you’re 
working  hard  in  the  field.  You  can 
generally  carry  compacts  in  an  over- 
sized hunting  coat  pocket  to  rest  your 
weary  neck. 

Other  Important  Features.  Your 
camera  should  have  a shoe  to  which 
you  can  attach  a flash  bulb  or  an 
electronic  strobe  unit,  allowing  you 
to  take  flash  pictures  at  night  or  inside 
the  house.  Your  light  meter  should  be 
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may  scratch  them.  Keep  your  lens 
clean.  The  best  camera  in  the  world 
takes  bad  pictures  when  it’s  shooting 
them  through  a dirty  window. 

Instamatics 

My  second  choice  for  the  all-around 
sportsman’s  camera  is  an  Instamatic. 
These  cameras  are  compact,  light- 
weight, relatively  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  use.  The  cheaper  models  run 
from  about  $20  to  $50,  but  they  sel- 
dom offer  a fast  enough  lens  or 
enough  general  picture-taking  flexibil- 
ity. Top  of  the  line  Instamatics  cost 
up  to  about  $110. 

These  cameras  are  eartridge  load- 
ing—a convenience  feature.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  lenses  and  shutter  speeds  of 
Instamatics  are  often  slower  than  the 
minimums  I recommend,  and  I don’t 
feel  these  cameras  take  quite  as  good 
pictures  as  the  35mm  rangefinders 
can. 

There  are  two  different  film  formats 
(sizes)  available  in  Instamatic  cam- 
eras. The  largest  and  oldest  is  the 
126  size,  which  is  square  and  slightly 
smaller  than  the  rectangular  35mm 
format.  A rectangular  format  is  more 
versatile  and  desirable  than  a square 
one.  The  newer  “pocket”  Instamatics 
feature  size  110  film,  which  is  far 
smaller  than  the  other  two  mentioned. 
With  a negative  that  is  only  M"  by 
the  110  is  only  a fourth  as  large 
as  the  35mm  format. 

Of  the  two  sizes,  I would  opt  for 
the  110.  Although  it  is  a very  small 
film  and  will  not,  all  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  enlarge  or  project  as  well 
as  the  much  larger  35mm  size,  Kodak 
has  done  wonders  with  it.  They  have 
developed  an  entirely  new  color  film 
which  makes  very  high  quality  pic- 
tures from  such  a tiny  negative.  Since 
Kodak  just  brought  out  the  110  size 
and  all  their  promotion  push  and 
product  development  appears  to  be 
going  thataway,  that’s  the  team  I’d 
want  to  be  on.  The  126  size  could 
conceivably  be  discontinued.  Inci- 
dentally, the  110  cameras  are  so  light 


A PICTURE  OF  a treed  raccoon  is  hard  to 
get  because  night  sky  soaks  up  light,  but 
this  one,  taken  with  a 35mm  rangefinder 
equipped  with  electronic  strobe,  came  out. 

coupled  to  the  camera  lens  for  easy 
adjustment.  You  should  buy  a Sky- 
light filter,  put  it  on  your  lens  and 
leave  it  there  permanently.  It  protects 
the  more  expensive  lens,  filters  out 
the  excess  blue  you  get  with  most 
color  films  around  water,  snow  or  at 
high  altitudes,  and  has  no  detrimental 
effects  on  your  pictures. 

Use  a lens  shade.  I prefer  the  flex- 
ible rubber  type  that  can  be  folded 
baek  and  left  permanently  attached  to 
most  cameras,  even  while  they  are  in 
the  case.  This  shade  protects  you 
from  flare  (light  streaks)  when  shoot- 
ing color  film  toward  the  sun.  Lens 
fluid  ( water  can  damage  your  lens  and 
it  won’t  cut  the  grease  that  inevitably 
accumulates ) , some  lintless  lens  clean- 
ing tissue  and  a soft  camel’s  hair 
brush  complete  your  basic  outfit.  Use 
the  brush  to  lightly  flick  dust  and 
particles  off  the  lens  or  filter.  Never 
wipe  lenses  when  they  are  dry,  as  you 
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that  many  beginners  have  trouble 
holding  them  steady  enough  to  take 
clear  pictures,  although  this  can  be 
overcome  with  practice. 

35mm  single  lens  reflex 
cameras  (SIR’S) 

These  are  the  kings  of  the  camera- 
maker’s  art,  and  as  a working  pro  with 
more  dough  tied  up  in  several  Nikons 
and  their  related  equipment  than  I 
like  to  count  up,  I must  admit  to  a 
special  devotion  to  this  type  of  cam- 
era. However,  I’m  also  a practical 
guy  who  realizes  that  most  of  us  don’t 
need  (or  want)  to  do  all  the  extra 
things  that  these  superlative  hunks  of 
hardware  allow  us  to  do  . . . for  a big 
price  ticket.  Thus,  for  the  average 
hunter-photographer,  I must  rank 
them  a distant  third. 

Some  of  the  less  expensive  SLR’s— 
in  the  $200  to  $250  range— meet  all  my 
preceding  minimum  criteria  for  range- 
finders with  extra  features  to  spare. 
However,  it  really  doesn’t  make  much 
sense  to  buy  an  SLR  unless  you  plan 
to  capitalize  on  their  biggest  feature: 
extra,  interchangeable  lenses.  Two  ad- 
ditional lenses— a wideangle  and  a me- 
dium telephoto,  for  instance— can  run 
from  about  $80  each  to  upwards  of 
$1,000.  So  even  though  an  acceptable 
SLR  can  be  bought  for  as  little  as 
double  the  cost  of  a good  rangefinder, 
the  purchase  of  extra  lenses  can  really 
put  the  price  up. 

If  you  have  the  time  and  money  to 
spend  and  learn  to  use  a good  SLR, 
you’ll  be  able  to  do  just  about  any- 
thing photographic.  Your  only  limita- 
tions are  your  imagination  and  your 
pocketbook.  You  can  shoot  razor- 
sharp  closeups  of  flying  birds,  action 
pictures  of  rabbits  running  full  tilt  or 
squirrels  scampering  through  the 
trees.  The  possibilities  are  endless.  No 
other  camera  and  film  combination  is 


so  powerful  and  versatile,  I believe. 

Polaroids 

I do  not  favor  the  older,  “wet” 
polaroids  for  general  outdoor  use. 
They’re  heavy,  bulky  and  easy  to  dam- 
age. You  can’t  snap  pictures  quickly, 
since  you  have  to  stop  and  dress  each 
print.  The  wet  dressing  is  sloppy, 
hard  to  apply  in  the  cold,  accumulates 
grit  and  grime,  and  contributes  more 
litter  to  the  landscape  as  careless  peo- 
ple discard  the  outer  papers.  The  film 
is  expensive,  there  is  no  negative  to 
make  copies  or  enlargements  from, 
and  the  camera  is  not  usable  for  fast 
action  shots.  Worst  of  all,  slide  or 
transparency  film  is  not  available  and, 
as  you’ll  read  in  a future  article  on 
films  for  the  hunter,  I recommend  that 
you  shoot  slides  almost  exclusively. 

The  new  dry  technology  Polaroid 
SX-70  is  a fantastic  design  and  pro- 
duction accomplishment  for  both  Dr. 
Land  and  American  technology.  The 
camera  is  small,  compact  and  offers 
reflex  viewing  (so  that  you  see  what 
you  shoot).  However,  it’s  still  expen- 
sive (close  to  $200),  the  film  is  pro- 
hibitively high  (about  a buck  a shot 
when  you  use  their  flash  bar),  and 
no  negative  or  slide  film  is  avail- 
able. This  type  camera  may  well 
be  the  wave  of  the  future,  but  I’ll  stiek 
with  the  35mm’s  for  all-around  use  at 
this  time. 

Well,  I’ve  gone  out  on  a limb  with 
a whole  passel  of  notions  and  opinions. 
Contradieting  somebody’s  cherished 
opinions  on  photography  is  about  like 
criticizing  his  hunting  dog.  However, 
these  opinions  are  based  on  a good 
amount  of  field  experience,  and  they’re 
honest  and  independent.  Whatever 
your  approach,  get  out  and  take  more 
pictures  this  year  . . . you’ll  extend 
your  enjoyment  of  the  great  outdoors 
we’re  so  abundantly  blessed  with  here 
in  Pennsylvania. 


Kudu  Herds 

Giant  Kudus  live  in  small  herds  of  cows  and  young  bulls.  Adult  bulls 
live  alone  except  during  the  breeding  season. 
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Snake  Bite:  A Family  Affair 

By  William  J.  Yurkiewicz 


OUR  FAMILY  is  perhaps  unique  in 
one  way:  my  father,  mother,  and 
pet  dog  have  been  bitten  by  poisonous 
snakes;  furthermore,  my  wife,  two 
sons  and  I have  missed  getting  bitten 
only  by  unusual  circumstances  and  a 
lot  of  good  luck. 

Our  rather  unenviable  record  began 
in  1947  when  my  mother  was  bitten  on 
the  right  ankle  by  a snake  she  had 
stepped  on  while  walking  in  an  apple 
orchard  on  my  uncle’s  farm  in  Colum- 
bia County.  As  it  was  nearly  dark  at 
the  time,  she  was  never  certain 
whether  it  was  a copperhead  or  a 
rattlesnake.  The  snake  did  not  rattle 
but  that  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  to 
identify  the  snake  as  a copperhead 
because  rattlesnakes  do  not  always 
rattle  before  striking.  We  rushed 
her  to  a doctor  in  Catawissa  who 
called  numerous  locations  in  an  at- 
tempt to  locate  antivenin.  He  was 
not  successful  and  this  probably  helps 
explain  the  extensive  and  permanent 
damage  to  my  mother’s  leg.  To  this 
day  a large  area  around  her  ankle 
remains  discolored  and  occasionally  is 
painful.  Periodically,  there  is  bleed- 
ing from  some  of  the  small  blood 
vessels  which  apparently  were  dam- 
aged by  the  venom. 

Father  Struck  on  Hand 

In  1954,  my  father  was  struck  on 
the  left  hand  while  moving  about 
under  an  apple  tree  on  the  same  farm 
where  my  mother  was  bitten.  He  rec- 
ognized the  snake  as  a copperhead 
and  killed  it  before  being  driven  to 
Geisinger  Medical  Center  in  Danville. 
He  received  careful  and  extensive 
medical  attention,  including  three 
doses  of  antivenin  within  four  hours 
after  admission,  and  was  kept  in  the 
hospital  for  a week.  The  damage  to 
his  hand  is  minimal  and  only  some 
small  scars  can  be  seen  at  this  time. 
Several  years  later  my  father,  my 


pet  rat  terrier  and  I were  walking  on 
my  father’s  farm,  also  in  Columbia 
County,  on  a hot  Labor  Day  after- 
noon. We  were  proceeding  along  a 
boundary  line  with  the  dog  about  six 
feet  in  front  of  us  when  suddenly  a 
large  copperhead  struck  out  of  the 
underbrush  and  hit  the  dog  in  the 
tongue.  The  dog  leaped  to  the  side 
very  quickly  and  in  so  doing  ripped 
her  tongue  where  the  fangs  had  pene- 
trated. This  probably  was  of  great 
benefit  because  the  wound  bled  pro- 
fusely for  several  minutes.  We  were 
unsuccessful  in  finding  a veterinarian 
that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  the 
dog  received  no  treatment  except 
large  amounts  of  water  to  drink.  She 
was  rather  drowsy  for  several  hours 
after  the  bite  but  by  the  next  morning 
she  seemed  fully  recovered.  We  never 
noticed  any  harmful  eflFects  in  the 
following  years  that  we  kept  the  dog. 

Each  year  we  kill  several  copper- 
heads and,  on  occasion,  a rattlesnake 
during  the  summer  season.  My  father’s 
farm  borders  a mountain  with  a large 
expanse  of  forested  land  and  a pro- 
tected watershed.  The  snakes  move 
down  from  the  mountain  into  the 
grasslands  and  orchards,  apparently  in 
search  of  food,  and  we  run  into  them 
quite  often  while  working  on  the  farm. 
We  have  seen  copperheads  in  the 
fields  as  early  as  May  and  as  late  as 
October;  several  times  we  found  a 
male  and  a female  traveling  together. 

The  morning  of  my  wedding  day  in 
1965,  I was  preparing  to  wash  my  car 
and  had  to  move  a piece  of  tin  which 
was  on  the  lawn.  Luckily  for  me,  I 
picked  up  the  tin  by  the  far  side 
instead  of  the  side  nearest  my  foot, 
for  as  I lifted  it  a copperhead  struck 
at  me  several  times,  each  time  hitting 
the  metal  barrier  in  front  of  my  leg. 
Had  I picked  up  the  tin  in  a normal 
fashion,  I probably  would  have  been 
bitten. 
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Two  years  ago  we  were  staying  at 
a camp  in  Mifflin  County  near  Poe 
Valley  State  Park  for  several  days. 
One  evening  I volunteered  to  walk 
my  wife  to  the  little  house  on  which 
the  timely  sign  “Relief  Office”  is 
painted.  As  we  proceeded  up  the  path 
1 took  the  flashlight  and  jokingly  said, 
“Let  me  show  you  how  to  look  for 
snakes.”  No  more  than  two  seconds 
later  my  wife  just  missed  stepping  on 
a large  timber  rattler  which  was 
stretched  across  the  path,  its  tail  under 
some  brush  on  one  side  and  its  head 
hidden  on  the  other  side.  The  snake 
did  not  begin  to  rattle  until  we  took 
some  giant  steps  backward  and  let  out 
some  loud  yells.  Just  moments  before, 
people  had  been  walking  around  the 
cars  preparing  for  night  within  a few 
feet  of  where  we  found  the  rattler.  I 
am  sure  that  had  I not  pretended  to 
look  for  snakes  we  would  not  have 
seen  it  until  too  late. 

Snake  on  Walk 

During  the  summer  of  1972,  tropical 
storm  Agnes  seemed  to  drive  more 
copperheads  than  ever  down  from  the 
mountain  onto  our  farm.  My  two  sons, 
aged  three  and  five,  were  visiting  with 
my  parents  and  they  had  just  returned 
from  a short  evening  drive.  The  boys 
and  my  mother  were  slowly  moving 
along  the  concrete  walk  toward  the 
house  and  looking  up  to  the  fields  for 
deer  when  the  younger  boy  asked  my 
mother  if  that  was  a snake  they  had 
just  walked  past.  Sure  enough,  it  was 
a copperhead.  My  mother,  the  two 
boys  and  the  snake  had  been  on  a 
walk  only  two  feet  wide,  all  at  the 
same  time!  That  evening,  snakes  were 
again  the  main  topic  of  conversation. 
Several  neighbors  had  also  reported 
seeing  more  copperheads  than  usual 
after  the  storm  and  my  sister  had 
just  run  over  one  on  the  highway 
several  days  earlier. 

The  next  morning  my  father  and  I 
went  for  a walk  while  the  boys  and 
their  three-year-old  cousin  played 
near  the  front  porch.  When  we  re- 


THE COPPERHEAD  is  one  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia’s few  poisonous  snakes.  Potentially 
dangerous,  it  is  so  secretive  that  copper- 
head bites  are  rare. 

turned  I was  horrified  to  see  a copper- 
head coiled  against  the  cellar  steps 
about  five  feet  from  where  the  chil- 
dren were  playing.  Upon  seeing  me 
the  snake  slithered  into  a crack  in  the 
wall  and  remained  there  about  a half 
hour.  We  dispatched  it  when  it  made 
its  reappearance. 

This  year,  in  preparation  for  our 
annual  encounters,  the  boys  and  I 
have  done  extensive  reading  on  poi- 
sonous snakes.  The  medical  reports 
describing  some  of  the  crippling,  long- 
term effects  of  snake  bites  are  rather 
shocking.  Recently,  we  have  heard 
much  about  the  fatalities  of  hyper- 
sensitive persons  stung  by  bees  and 
wasps  and  I think  we  have  somewhat 
forgotten  the  seriousness  of  a poison- 
ous snake  bite.  Wyeth  Laboratories, 
Box  8299,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101,  pro- 
ducers of  antivenin,  have  prepared  an 
identification  guide  for  venomous 
snakes  of  the  United  States  which  is 
quite  informative  and  worth  request- 
ing. 
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Above,  roadkilled  mother  bear  is 
carried  away  from  the  highway. 
Power  saws  and  hand  axes,  below, 
were  used  in  rescuing  cubs. 


Orphaned  li 

44  JUST  ANOTHER  ROADKIIi 
J Zeidler  as  he  drove  down  hi 
hit  by  a car.  But  when  he  arrivf  i 
another  roadkill— the  dead  bear  wil 
cub  was  caught  near  the  dead  mil 
could  not  be  left  alone  in  the  vfi 
mother  for  milk.  The  two  were  ij 
high  in  a tree;  with  blankets  ami 
and  rounded  up  the  cubs  after  a 
DGP  C.  L.  Keller,  PGC  Deputy  | 
were  taken  to  a fenced,  wooded  ai, 


ICubs  Saved 

ijit  Clearfield  County  DGP  Gerard 
Itu'd  the  spot  where  a bear  had  been 
hene,  Zeidler  found  it  was  not  just 
tjjr  of  three  2/2-month-old  cubs.  One 
ibe  two  others  disappeared.  They 
I'  were  still  dependent  upon  their 
)i  after  dawn  the  next  day,  perched 
I gs  ready,  the  men  felled  the  tree 
• race.  Helping  in  the  rescue  were 
/i;kly  and  Bob  Mauthe.  The  cubs 
litil  they  can  fend  for  themselves. 

By  Tim  Irwin 
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Strange  Spring 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - You 
won’t  find  many  years  when  you  can 
check  beaver  dams  in  shirt  sleeves 
and  then  check  trout  streams  for  early 
fishermen  in  the  snow.  Seems  like 
mother  nature  gets  her  seasons  mixed 
up  at  times.— District  Game  Protector 
J.  R.  Furlong,  Ramey. 


Canine  Corps? 

TIOGA  COC/A/TY-Unsavory  types 
of  evidence  sure  pile  up  around  most 
game  protectors’  houses,  and  mine  is 
no  exception.  I’ve  been  saving  a deer 
head  with  antlers  of  well  under  three 
inches  as  evidence  for  a hearing  de- 
layed since  buck  season.  The  other 
day  a large  opossum  found  the  treas- 
ure and  started  to  drag  it  away.  Then 
my  family’s  St.  Bernard  arrived  on  the 
scene,  quickly  dispensed  with  the  cul- 
prit and  saved  the  day.  Perhaps  she 
would  like  to  become  an  honorary 
deputy.— District  Game  Protector  J. 
K.  Weaver,  Covington. 


Robin  Hawk? 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-hast  spring 
Land  Manager  Ruth  and  I had  the 
pleasure  of  spotting  an  albino  robin. 
This  spring  we  saw  a robin  with  large 
white  patches  on  both  of  its  wings. 
The  other  robins  were  constantly 
pestering  the  partial  albino.  When  we 
first  saw  the  white-winged  robin,  we 
thought  it  was  a small  hawk.  Possibly 
the  other  robins  thought  the  same 
thing.— District  Game  Protector  D.  W. 
Jenkins,  Patton. 


Scaffold  Squirrels 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - When  I 
answered  a squirrel  damage  complaint 
in  Kingston,  I was  surprised  to  hear 
how  these  animals  were  getting  into  a 
house.  The  lady  who  had  called  me 
said  that  they  had  no  squirrel  problem 
until  carpenters  built  a scaffold  too 
close  to  the  eaves  of  their  house.  The 
men  were  not  able  to  finish  their  job 
because  of  bad  weather  and  in  the 
meantime  the  squirrels  would  climb 
the  scaffold  and  enter  the  attic.— 
District  Game  Protector  E.  R.  Gdosky, 
Dallas. 


A Benefit  for  All 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-The  Ly- 
coming Creek  Sportsmen’s  Club  at 
Marsh  Hill  leases  nearly  1100  acres  of 
forest  land  annually.  This  land,  which 
borders  State  Forest,  is  left  open  to 
public  hunting  and  is  not  restricted 
for  the  use  of  the  members  only.  The 
club  should  be  commended  for  this 
unselfish  and  sportsmanlike  deed.— 
District  Game  Protector  W.  L.  Hut- 
son, Williamsport. 
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Voice  of  Experience 
WASHINGTON  COUNTY  - While 
servicing  a complaint,  a youngster 
around  the  age  of  six  watched  me  set 
hve  traps.  The  boy  asked  if  I was  the 
man  who  gave  his  daddy  “tickets.” 
Upon  disclosure  of  his  name  I said, 
“No”.  After  leaving  for  a few  mo- 
ments, the  youngster  returned  with 
five  field  acknowledgement  of  guilt  re- 
ceipts issued  within  the  last  three 
years  in  various  counties.  The  young- 
ster quoted  his  father  as  saying  “he 
was  going  to  write  a book  about  Game 
Wardens.”  The  lady  for  whom  I was 
setting  the  traps  stated  if  he  continued 
he  would  have  enough  to  paper  his 
house  with.— District  Game  Protector 
J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Washington. 


Different  Now 

CLARION  COUNTY  - Amidst  re- 
marks from  hunters  about  “Ain’t  any 
deer”  and  the  farmers’  “Too  darned 
many  deer,”  one  old-timer  related  to 
me  that  when  he  was  young  one  of 
the  boys  told  of  seeing  a deer  track 
in  the  snow  on  the  way  to  school. 
School  was  dismissed  at  noon  so  all 
could  see  what  a deer  track  looked 
hke,  a rarity  at  that  time.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  D.  Bowers,  Knox. 


Whistling  Swan 

FOREST  AND  WARREN  COUN- 
TIES — Thanks  to  the  interest  of  a 
camper  in  Glarington  area  and  to  Dr. 
Haws,  a Glarion  veterinarian,  we  have 
a live  whistling  swan  to  help  beautify 
the  area.  The  camper  reported  a swan 
with  a broken  wing  on  the  Glarion 
River,  and  after  we  caught  it.  Dr. 
Haws  donated  his  talents  by  splinting 
the  wing.  The  swan  seems  to  be  doing 
great  in  its  pen,  and  in  time  we  hope 
to  return  it  to  the  wild  in  Buzzard 
Swamp.— Land  Manager  D.  W.  Gross, 
Marienville. 


That’s  Service! 

MONROE  COUNTY-l  often  have 
trouble  finding  roadkilled  deer  at 
night  and  often  ask  a caller  reporting 
a kill  if  the  deer  can  be  seen  from  the 
road.  Recently,  Deputy  Bob  West- 
brook went  out  to  pick  up  a highway 
kill  that  the  caller  said  could  easily 
be  found.  Directly  over  the  top  of  the 
dead  deer  was  a wooden  work  horse, 
and  attached  to  that  was  an  eight- 
foot  pole  with  a white  flag  on  top.— 
District  Game  Protector  D.  E.  Over- 
cash, E.  Stroudsburg. 


Bridge  Deeds 

CLARION  COUNTY  - Everyone 
knows  game  protectors  don’t  have 
anything  to  do  after  hunting  season 
is  over.  The  trappers  have  all  taken 
in  their  traps,  illegal  hunters  are  wait- 
ing until  next  season,  dogs  don’t  chase 
deer  anymore  and  the  deer  have  quit 
crossing  roads.  All  the  clubs  in  the 
district  have  cancelled  their  meetings 
until  September,  all  county  residents 
are  holding  complaints  until  fall  and 
the  Game  Gommission  doesn’t  require 
monthly  reports.  Anyone  that  believes 
what’s  written  above,  please  write  me. 
I’d  like  to  talk  to  him  about  a few 
deeds  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  I have 
to  sell.— District  Game  Protector  G.  J. 
Gouillard,  Glarion. 
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Mum’s  the  Word 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - I could 
write  a Field  Note  about  Supervisor 
Paul  Glenny  and  LMA  Jim  Hyde  get- 
ting the  seat  belts  of  their  1974  auto 
tangled  and  not  being  able  to  start 
the  new  car,  but  CIA  Wes  Bower  says 
I shouldn’t  tell  things  like  this.— Dist- 
rict Game  Protector  T.  C.  Barney, 
Everett. 


Public  Concern 

MONTOUR  COUNTY-The  illegal 
killing  of  a wildcat  in  my  district 
really  produced  comments  from  many, 
many  people.  Questions  and  state- 
ments included:  “Do  we  have  many 
wildcats  in  Pennsylvania  anymore?”; 
“Was  that  a small  bobcat?”;  “What  a 
shame  to  shoot  such  a rare  animal.”; 
and  “How  did  you  catch  the  guy  who 
did  it?”  But  of  all  the  commentary, 
the  thing  most  often  said  was,  “Do 
you  rnean  the  maximum  fine  for  the 
illegal  killing  of  a wildcat  is  only 
$50?”  Many  persons  also  said  they 
thought  that  all  the  fines  for  unlaw- 
fully killing  wildlife  should  be  increas- 
ed substantially.  I explained  that  the 
Game  Commission  will  be  seeking 
amendments  to  the  Game  Laws  to  in- 
crease penalties  for  violations  in  the 
near  future.— District  Game  Protector 
R.  W.  Donahoe,  Danville. 


Would-Be  Samaritan 
SOMERSET  COUNTY  - I heard 
the  following  story  some  time  ago  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  true,  but,  un- 
fortunately the  participants  are  un- 
known to  me.  It  seems  that  a gentle- 
man was  driving  along  a road  one 
evening  after  dark  in  an  area  where 
deer  are  usually  out  in  the  field  near 
the  road.  He  saw  a car  sitting  along 
the  road  and,  thinking  the  vehicle 
was  in  trouble,  he  pulled  in  behind  it. 
As  he  did  so,  he  saw  a light  in  the 
field.  The  car  in  front  quickly  pulled 
out  and  sped  off,  leaving  the  would- 
be  Good  Samaritan  sitting  there  won- 
dering what  happened.  Just  as  he 
was  getting  ready  to  pull  out  himself, 
a man  ran  out  of  the  field,  jumped  in 
the  car,  looked  at  him  in  surprise, 
mumbled  something,  jumped  out  and 
ran  back  into  the  field.  The  baffled 
motorist,  quite  shaken  by  the  incident, 
went  home,  probably  not  realizing 
that  he  had  undoubtedly  ruined  a 
good  venison  dinner  for  somebody.— 
District  Game  Protector  R.  J.  Askey, 
Meyersdale. 


Bear  With  It 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - I had  bear 
damage  complaints  all  through  the 
past  winter  when  the  bears  are  sup- 
posed to  be  asleep.  If  that  is  any  in- 
dication of  what  is  to  come  this  spring 
and  summer.  I’m  going  to  be  one  busy 
game  protector  just  servicing  damage 
complaints.— District  Game  Protector 
G.  F.  Mock,  Coburn. 


Go  South,  Young  Man 
BERKS  COUNTY  - A Pennsyl- 
vanian harvested  the  heaviest  deer 
killed  in  Delaware  during  their  1973 
season.  The  successful  hunter  was 
C.  K.  Miller,  Sr.,  of  Boyertown,  RD 
3,  and  his  trophy  was  a 9-point  buck 
that  weighed  244  pounds.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leiendecker, 
Reading. 
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46  Letters 

ERIE  COUNTY— On  a recent  trip 
to  the  Fairview  Elementary  School, 
I had  the  privilege  of  speaking  about 
the  activities  of  a game  protector  to 
the  third  grade.  Later  a little  girl 
came  to  my  headquarters  and  handed 
me  46  letters  from  the  students,  some- 
thing that  I appreciated  very  much. 
Some  of  the  letters  were  real  classics, 
and  I will  treasure  them  for  a long 
time.— District  Game  Protector  R.  W. 
Meyer,  Fairview. 


Enjoyable  Experience 
CAMERON  COUNTY  - The  past 
week  I had  a very  pleasant  experience 
that  few  game  protectors  are  lucky 
enough  to  enjoy.  I had  a 93-year-old 
gentleman  from  Warren  visit  me  for 
a few  days,  and  during  that  time  he 
accompanied  me  on  patrol  over  many 
miles  of  back  roads  in  Cameron 
County.  He  never  ceased  to  show  in- 
terest and  concern  whenever  we  saw 
deer,  turkeys,  swans,  wild  geese  and 
elk.  During  his  short  visit  here,  the 
Cameron  County  Fair  Association  in- 
vited him,  my  wife  Fran,  and  me  to  a 
banquet.  As  long  as  I have  known  the 
old  gentleman  he  has  always  been 
concerned  with  conservation.  Since 
he  is  my  father,  I guess  some  of  this 
interest  has  worn  off  on  me.— District 
Game  Protector  N.  L.  Erickson,  Em- 
porium. 


Trash  Pick-Up 

SNYDER  COUNTY-The  4-Wheel 
Drive  Hilltoppers  Club  of  Snyder 
County  sponsored  a trash  pickup  re- 
cently. In  about  four  hours,  50  club 
members  loaded  four  pickup  trucks 
with  bottles,  bags  and  cans.  It  was 
a good  gesture  by  the  club.  Its  just 
too  bad  that  some  people  will  prob- 
ably be  right  back  at  it  next  week, 
littering  the  newly  cleaned  area.  — 
District  Game  Protector  D.  L.  Myers, 
Selins  grove. 


Oddball  Hen 

BUTLER  COUNTY  - Spring  gob- 
bler hunters  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  a bearded  wild  turkey 
hen  taken  in  our  trap  and  transfer 
program  was  released  in  Butler  Coun- 
ty this  spring.  I could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes  when  I noticed  a six-inch 
beard  on  what  was  obviously  a hen. 
Rechecking  the  banding  sheet  received 
with  the  birds  confirmed  that  the  bird 
was  indeed  an  adult  female.  I won- 
der whether  - she  will  respond  better 
to  a hen  or  gobbler  call?— District 
Game  Protector  W.  N.  Weston,  Boy- 
ers. 


New  Twist  to  Trapping 
ADAMS  COUNTY  - A recent  in- 
vestigation in  this  area  by  state  and 
federal  game  officials  has  uncovered 
some  illegal  interstate  traffic  in  the  live 
trapping  and  sale  of  raccoons  for 
house  pets.  Invariably  the  live  trap- 
pers express  some  reluctance  about 
the  cruel  practice  of  killing  and  pelt- 
ing their  catches.  It  is  ironic,  but 
the  investigation  originated  from  com- 
plaints of  customers  whose  newly  ac- 
quired pets  died  in  only  a few  days 
from  diseases  and  stress  resulting 
from  being  removed  from  their  natu- 
ral environment.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  J.  Troutman,  New  Oxford. 
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Identification  Crisis 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - 
With  the  dress  and  hair  styles  of 
many  of  today’s  youngsters,  it  gets 
hard  to  tell  males  from  females.  Some- 
times it  can  be  embarrassing,  as  at  a 
recent  hunter  safety  class.  I assumed 
all  the  students  were  boys  until  the 
end  of  the  day  when  I was  calling  out 
names  for  certification  cards  and  it 
turned  out  there  were  five  girls  in 
the  class.  The  embarrassing  part  was 
that  all  day  I had  stressed  being  able 
to  identify  the  target,  and  then  I 
found  out  I couldn’t  even  identify  the 
shooter.— District  Game  Protector  J.  P. 
Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 


VENANGO  COUNTY-During  the 
past  archery  season,  a local  archer 
was  looking  over  the  newly-legalized 
compound  bows  one  evening.  The 
shop  owner  was  a friend  of  his  and 
told  him  to  take  a bow  out  hunting 
the  next  day  and  try  it  out.  The 
archer  did,  and  with  the  first  shot  fired 
from  the  bow  the  following  morning 
he  killed  a large  doe  deer.  The  archer 
returned  to  the  dealer  and  told  him 
it  was  a good  bow,  but  that  he  really 
didn’t  have  any  use  for  one  until  next 
year.— District  Game  Protector  L.  E. 
Yocum,  Oil  Gity. 


Edge  of  Civilization 
BEDFORD  COUNTY  - A young 
man  trapped  a beaver  from  the  creek 
150  yards  from  the  Claysburg  High 
School.  One  hundred  yards  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek  is  Route  220, 
a very  busy  highway.  Signs  indicate 
that  the  beaver  had  made  his  home 
there  for  some  time.— District  Game 
Protector  G.  B.  Thomas,  Woodbury. 


Balloon  Tires,  Rabbit  Traps 
BRADFORD  COUNTY -The  gaso- 
line shortage  has  not  hindered  the 
rabbit  trapping  program  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Troy.  Ted  Brown  of  Farmers 
Valley  traps  the  rabbits  for  the  Game 
Gommission  at  no  charge.  When  gas 
becomes  hard  to  get  for  his  car,  Ted 
can  be  seen  peddling  his  old  balloon- 
tire  bike  with  the  rabbit  traps  strap- 
ped to  it— District  Game  Protector 
W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


The  Good  Guys 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - District 
Game  Protector  John  Hancock  and  I 
recently  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  the  Lock  Haven  Water  Author- 
ity to  explain  our  Forestry  Game  Pro- 
gram. We  were  pleased  when 
they  unanimously  accepted  the  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  approxi- 
mately 5000  acres  for  public  hunting, 
hiking,  etc.— Land  Management  Assis- 
tant D.  E.  Watson,  Jersey  Shore. 


Watch  It,  Granny 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - While 
giving  a program  on  mammals  of 
Pennsylvania  to  a group  of  kinder- 
garten students,  I asked  the  children 
some  questions.  Displaying  the  pelt 
of  a gray  fox,  I asked,  “What  do  you 
think  foxes  eat?”  Out  of  the  midst  of 
the  group  came  the  answer— what  else 
—“Grandmothers!”  — District  Game 
Protector  G.  L.  Keller,  Glearfield. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 


VAUGHN  ULRICH 


RON  McNAUGHTON 


1973  Wildlife  Conservation  Awards 


For  the  second  straight  year, 
Ron  McNaughton  of  Derry  Area 
School,  Westmoreland  County,  won 
the  FFA  Wildlife  Habitat  Develop- 
ment contest.  Vaughn  Ulrich,  Troy 
High  School,  Bradford  County,  took 
second,  and  William  Welcomer,  Hali- 
fax Area  School,  Dauphin  County, 
was  third.  Vo-Ag  instructors  for  these 
young  men  were  D.  C.  Fretts,  S.  T. 
Davey,  and  P.  E.  Wise. 

In  the  Came  Commission’s  six  Field 
Divisions,  the  1973  winners  were: 
Northeast— Mark  Kerr,  Randy  Pipher 
and  Randy  Watson,  Troy  High 
School;  Northcentral— Terry  Korb, 
Mike  English  and  Ken  Class,  Clear- 
field County;  Northwest  — Randy 
Walsh  and  Richard  Magee,  Mercer 
County,  and  Bernard  Pisarchick,  Jef- 
ferson County;  Southwest— J elf  Hed- 
ges and  David  Hedges,  United  School, 
Indiana  County,  and  Cregg  Schrader, 
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Somerset  County;  Southcentral  — 
Cregory  Bitting,  Perry  County,  Rich- 
ard Knisely,  Cumberland  County  and 
Jim  Chamberlin,  Cumberland  County; 
Southeast— Mike  Hartman,  Lancaster 
County,  Steve  Laudensloger,  Dauphin 
County,  and  Roger  Imes,  Berks  Coun- 
ty- 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Game 
Commission  co-sponsor  this  compe- 
tition, which  is  open  to  any  vocational 
agricultural  student  in  the  state. 
Students  set  up  work  plans  in  land 
management,  predator  control,  conser- 
vation education,  marsh  and  stream 
development,  firearms  safety,  etc. 
Plans  must  be  approved  by  the  stu- 
dent’s Vo-Ag  area  advisor  and  teach- 
er and  the  local  Game  Protector. 
Game  Commission  representatives  and 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
personnel  inspect  the  projects.  Judg- 
ing is  done  by  comparing  the  area 
with  photos  taken  before  work  started. 
Prize  money  of  $1000,  provided  by  the 
Game  Commission,  is  divided  among 
the  winners. 
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Game  Lands  Improvements 


Beginning  in  I967,  the  Game 
Gommission  has  received  approx- 
imately $4.5  million  every  two  years 
from  Project  500  Land  and  Water 
Gonservation  and  Reclamation  Act 
appropriations.  These  funds  have 
been  used  to  develop  several  special 
wildlife  management  areas  and  to 
continue  to  improve  wildlife  habitat 
and  iDublic  access  facilities  on  many 
State  Game  Lands  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. 

One  such  tract,  State  Game  Land 
67  in  Huntingdon  Gounty,  contained 
approximately  350  acres  of  stripmine 
scars  from  coal  stripping  operations 
completed  before  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion bought  the  land.  Using  Project 
500  funds,  the  Gommission  has  re- 
stored about  60  acres  of  these  strip- 
pings to  provide  manageable  forest 
openings  and  approximately  150  more 
acres  are  now  being  reclaimed  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat  on  this  pre- 
dominantly forested  tract. 

Another  example  of  extensive  de- 
velopment work  accomplished  with 
Project  500  funds  is  on  State  Game 
Land  169  in  Gumberland  Gounty. 


During  the  late  1960s,  this  small 
Game  Land  was  expanded  by  the  pur- 
chase of  six  adjoining  tracts;  five  of 
these  were  bought  with  Project  70 
Funds.  Since  then.  Project  500  devel- 
opment work  includes  design  and 
construction  of  eight  shallow  water- 
fowl  impoundments  totaling  130  acres, 
which  have  attracted  many  waterfowl 
during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations. 
The  Commission  also  built  9 parking 
areas  and  improved  2/3  miles  of  all- 
weather  service  roads.  Over  12  miles 
of  cover  strips  and  20  acres  of  conifers 
were  planted.  Two  miles  of  diversion 
terraces  were  constructed,  and  over 
4000  feet  of  fencing  was  removed  to 
allow  planting  of  crops  and  wildlife 
cover  strips  on  the  contour.  The 
Commission  also  built  13  iron  pipe 
gates  and  made  improvements  on  the 
service  and  storage  building. 

These  improvements  on  State  Game 
Land  169  not  only  enrich  the  area  for 
hunters  but  also  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  of  hundreds  of  non-hunters 
who  find  the  area  ideal  for  hiking, 
bird-watching,  or  viewing  wildlife 
throughout  the  year. 
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Artificial  Nests  for  Mallards 

By  C.  L.  Strouphar 


From  the  very  beginning  of 

the  Middlecreek  project,  we  dis- 
covered that  predation  loss  on  ground- 
nesting mallards  was  very  high,  at 
times  running  up  to  65  percent  of 
the  total  nests.  We  realized  that  even 
with  a predator  control  program,  some 
other  form  of  help  was  needed  to 
assist  the  hen  during  the  incubation 
period. 

Artificial  nests,  of  simple  construc- 
tion and  readily  accepted  by  the 
ducks,  were  built.  One  design  that  so 
far  has  been  very  successful  is  the 
hay  and  wire  round  nest,  which  con- 
sists of  either  one-  or  two-inch  wire 
mesh  held  together  with  hog  rings  in 
the  shape  of  a cylinder  and  filled  with 
mixed  hay  for  nesting  material. 

The  height  that  the  nests  are  placed 
above  water  is  determined  by  the 
fluctuation  of  water  level  during  heavy 
rainfalls.  Where  you  have  a pond 
that  is  not  greatly  affected  by  water 
level  changes,  a nest  need  be  only 
one  foot  above  the  water.  Some  nests 
four  and  even  five  feet  above  the 
water  are  used  by  ducks.  Placing  the 
nest  away  from  the  shore  line  and 
over  water  eliminates  red  and  gray 
fox  predation.  Skunks  and  opossums 


are  not  too  inclined  to  take  to  water. 
The  mallard  generally  sits  in  the 
middle  of  the  nest  and  is  not  easily 
seen  by  crows  or  hawks. 

If  a raccoon  scents  the  hen,  it  may 
swim  out  to  the  nest  and  destroy  both 
hen  and  eggs.  During  the  past  two 
seasons  we  placed  each  nest  so  the 
prevailing  wind  hit  the  side  instead 
of  blowing  through  it  like  a funnel. 
This  may  be  preventing  some  coon 
predation  by  not  permitting  the  scent 
to  carry  too  far.  The  nest  is  certainly 
not  predator-proof,  but  it  helps  in- 
crease our  mallard  population  each 
spring. 

Spring  and  Summer  of: 

1969  1970  1971  1972  1973 

Nests  installed  35  84  100  123  132 

Nests  used  by  ducks  . . 20  39  67  72  61 

Nests  successfully 

hatched  16  33  56  69*  54 

Nests  destroyed  by 

predation  or 

abandoned  4 6 11**  3 7 

* One  black  duck  successfully  hatched 
**  In  two  of  the  destroyed  nests,  renesting 
occurred. 

The  low  number  of  successful  hatches 
and  nests  used  in  1973  reflects  both  a 
general  decline  of  the  mallard  population 
and  the  use  of  other  types  of  nests. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

An  increase  in  the  price  of  GAME  NEWS  was  approved  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Gommission.  Effective 
July  1,  1974,  subscription  prices  for  the  magazine  will  be  $3  for  one 
year,  $6  for  two  years,  and  $7.50  for  three  years.  The  single  copy 
price  will  be  30  cents.  Subscriptions  at  the  current  price  of  $2  per 
year  or  $5  for  three  years  will  be  accepted,  to  a maximum  of  three 
years,  through  June  30,  1974. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
anything  serious  — setting  up  a con- 
structive wildlife  management  pro- 
gram, say  — is  ridiculous  on  the  face 
of  it;  even  worse,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  animals  involved  it  can  be 
tragic.  For  instance,  the  preservation- 
ists who,  with  all  good  intention,  make 
it  impossible  for  controlled  hunting  to 
thin  overpopulations  of  deer,  automat- 
ically condemn  those  surplus  animals 
to  death  by  starvation.  They  become 
overly  concerned  about  individual  an- 
imals but  give  no  thought  to  the 
welfare  of  the  herd. 

Is  it  more  sensible  to  kill  a creature 
instantaneously  by  a hunter’s  bullet 
and  then  utilize  its  meat,  or  let  it 
grow  progressively  weaker  as  its  food 
supply  vanishes,  until  after  two  or 
three  months  it  starves  to  death  and 


benefits  no  one?  ( By  this  method, 
incidentally,  the  youngest  and  smallest 
animals  — the  Bambis  — die  first,  for 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  larger 
deer  for  food.  It’s  not  at  all  unusual 
for  a doe  to  edge  her  own  offspring 
away  from  browse  so  she  can  eat  it. 
That  anthropomorphism  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  so-called  friends  of  animals, 
which  suggests  that  wildlife  parents 
sacrifice  themselves  for  their  young  as 
humans  do,  is  pure  phantasy  — a hu- 
man invention  — and  completely  un- 
known to  the  animals  themselves. ) So 
I ask,  is  starvation  a humane  method 
of  wildlife  management?  I don’t 
think  so.  But  that’s  what  the  Bambi 
syndrome  amounts  to,  and  that’s  why 
constructive  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams will  be  handicapped  as  long  as 
this  attitude  persists.  And  that’s  why 
Bambi  must  die.  — Bob  Bell 


ih  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Floodplain  Management:  The  Prospects  for  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Environmental  Council,  313  S.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102, 
1973,  $4.50.  This  research  study  describes  floodplain  management,  stress- 
ing its  advantages  over  total  dependency  on  conventional  flood  control  struc- 
tures. 

Elements  of  Park  and  Recreation  Administration,  3rd  ed.,  by  Charles  E. 
Doell  and  Louis  F.  Twardzik,  Burgess  Publishing  Co.,  7108  Ohms  Lane, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55435,  1973,  332  pp.,  $9.95.  A textbook  on  recreation 
and  parks,  including  history,  our  country’s  physical  recreation  resources 
and  general  park  administration  and  policies. 

Feathers  in  the  Wind,  by  James  J.  Brett,  illustrated  by  Alexander  C.  Nagy, 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  Association,  Route  2,  Kempton,  Pa.  19529,  1973, 
72  pp.,  $2.25.  A colorful  history  of  Hawk  Mountain  complete  with  excellent 
descriptions  and  identification  profiles  of  the  birds  of  prey  that  can  be 
observed  there.  Great  reading  for  ornithologist  and  sportsman  alike. 

The  River  Killers,  by  Martin  Heuvelmans,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  1974,  224  pp.,  $8.95.  Heuvelmans 
charges  the  Civil  Works  Branch  of  the  Army’s  Corps  of  Engineers  with  caus- 
ing environmental  disasters  by  destroying  natural  waterways.  A hard-hitting 
b(»k  on  ecology  documented  by  maps  and  data. 

Look  at  Finland,  1973,  published  by  the  Finnish  Tourist  Board  and 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  colorful  magazine  is  printed  in  English 
and  features  an  article  on  conservation  in  Finland.  A free  copy  of  this  pub- 
lication is  available  from  the  Finnish  National  Tourist  Office,  505  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City  10017. 
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The  Damage  Complaint 

By  Carl  Jarrett 
DGP,  Fulton  Count; 


WRITING  AS  A veteran  Conserva- 
tion Officer,  I feel  certain  that 
if  a poll  were  taken,  servicing  of 
damage  complaints  would  top  the  list 
as  our  most  disagreeable  function. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
like  wildlife  and  will  tolerate  mod- 
erate crop  damage  as  the  price  we 
pay  to  enjoy  the  resources.  Wildlife 
does  not  respect  property  lines,  nor 
does  it  divide  damage  equally  between 
landowners.  Some  crops  are  much 
preferred  over  others.  A farmer  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  a large,  intense- 
ly developed  agricultural  block  will 
sustain  little  or  no  damage.  The 
strugghng  farmer  bordered  by  moun- 
tain ground  is  generally  the  hardest 
hit. 

As  with  most  of  our  problems,  the 
most  troublesome  aspect  is  people. 
The  range  of  tolerance  to  wildhfe 
damage  is  nearly  boundless.  I’ve 
driven  25  miles  to  talk,  or  rather 
listen,  to  a woman  who  had  a rabbit 
nip  a tulip  from  her  flower  bed  and 
upset  her  entire  arrangement.  On  the 
other  extreme  is  the  little  mountain 
farmer,  practically  wiped  out  by  the 
deer,  who  never  complains  or  posts 
against  “doe  hunting.” 

The  logical,  average  individual  is  no 
great  problem.  We  can’t  always  re- 
solve our  differences,  but  at  least  we 
can  deal  with  him  on  an  amiable  basis. 

It  is  the  extremes  that  give  us  our 
grief.  I think  I’ve  met  them  all,  and 
can  deal  with  some.  For  instance: 

1 )  The  loud-mouth  and  his  buddies 
in  a sportsmen’s  meeting  who  are  con- 
vinced that  landowners  don’t  suffer 
damage.  Simple— right  now,  set  up 
a field  trip  and  show  them.  Don’t  let 
them  off  the  hook. 

2)  The  guy  who  just  busted  his 
shiny  new  car  on  “your”  deer.  This 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 

A NICE  BUCK  BEDDED  down  in  high 
grass.  Pennsylvania  whitetails  annually 
damage  many  acres  of  crops  and  their 
numbers  must  be  controlled  by  hunting. 

guy  is  understandably  emotional. 
Might  be  obvious  that  his  foot  was  in 
the  carburetor  and  his  mind  in  a 
tavern.  You  gain  nothing  by  telhng 
him.  When  he  gets  his  insurance 
check  and  a new  grill,  he’ll  return  to 
the  world  of  people. 

3)  The  individuals  and  private 
clubs  on  which  game  is  underhar- 
vested. 'They  are  convinced  they  know 
far  more  about  game  management 
than  the  game  departments.  These 
people  suffer  no  economic  losses  and 
couldn’t  care  less  about  the  neighbors 
on  their  perimeter.  Best  I’ve  done 
here  is  a bleeding  ulcer. 

4)  The  guy  who  harrows  M acre  of 
shale  in  an  odd  comer  and  broadcasts 
five  pounds  of  buckwheat;  it’s  quite 
obvious  that  he  wouldn’t  bother  to 
harvest  the  crop  if  it  did  well.  He 
wants  a free  deer  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. I deny  his  claim,  and  ask  him  if 
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he  lacks  the  guts  to  go  jacklighting. 
When  you  leave  he  says  he  is  going 
to  sue  you  and  write  to  Executive  Di- 
rector Glenn  Bowers.  He  adds  that 
he’ll  never  talk  to  you  again  . . . and 
I can’t  think  of  anything  nicer. 

5)  Then  there’s  the  little  old  lady 
with  roses  imported  from  England. 
You  play  this  one  by  ear.  The  results 
of  talking  to  her  range  from  cookies 
and  tea  to  being  hit  on  the  head  with 
a broom. 

6)  Or  take  the  guy  from  Philadel- 
phia who  bought  the  old  farm.  He’s 
madly  in  love  with  all  wildlife  and 
hates  hunters  and  guns.  He  tells  you 
your  salary  is  paid  by  encouraging 
this  barbaric  practice,  but  he’s  not  en- 
tirely impossible.  Don’t  rush  things. 
Let  him  plant  a few  fruit  trees;  let  his 
wife  plant  a flower  garden.  Visit  with 
them.  Plant  a little  logic  and  offer 
him  a few  copperheads  each  visit. 
When  he  swats  his  first  deer  fly,  you’ve 
gained  one  percent. 

You  read  the  pages  of  the  Game 
Gode  and  it  boils  down  to  the  fact 
that  a person  having  material  damage 
on  lands  open  to  hunting  may  kill. 
Judges’  decisions  on  what  constitutes 


“material”  are  as  varied  as  our  claim- 
ants. Webster  doesn’t  even  know;  he 
says  material  is  substantial.  Its  all  very 
interesting  . . . but  we  still  have  our 
problem. 

I’ve  seen  much  bitterness  and  hatred 
evolve  from  this  problem.  Bitterness 
and  hatred  are  malignancies  that  de- 
stroy logic.  I’ve  seen  orchard  packing 
houses  burn  and  young  orchards  de- 
stroyed allegedly  by  hunters  in  retal- 
iation for  mass  deer  killing.  I’ve  seen 
a man  snubbed  by  his  neighbors  for 
killing  deer  following  extreme  dam- 
age. I’ve  made  enemies  over  the 
problem.  I’ve  tried  to  resolve  each 
case  fairly  and  find  relief,  but  my 
distaste  for  damage  probably  rubs  off. 
I’ll  concede  to  having  been  bom 
cynical  and  wise,  but  I ain’t  about  to 
change. 

This  is  a wonderful  field  for  a mis- 
sionary. As  long  as  we  have  people 
and  wildlife  we’ll  have  the  problem. 
I keep  hoping  our  research  boys  will 
stop  chasing  those  silly  little  woodcock 
and  develop  some  deer  repellants  that 
work.  In  the  meantime— hang  in  there 
and  don’t  lose  your  cool.  I’m  suffering 
this  penitence  for  having  lost  mine. 


National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  who  regard  the  wild  turkey  as  king  of  all  game 
birds  may  wish  to  support  the  recently  organized  National  Wild  Turkey  Fed- 
eration. The  Federation  is  chartered  as  a non-profit  conservation  organization 
and  works  for  turkey  restoration,  management  and  research.  Membership 
information  is  available  from  the  Federation  at  P.O.  Box  467,  Edgefield,  S.G. 
29824.  A year’s  membership  costs  $10;  charter  and  life  memberships  also  are 
available.  Members  receive  Turkey  Call  magazine  four  times  yearly,  as  well 
as  hunting  and  conservation  information  on  the  wild  turkey. 

Deer  Hides  Sold 

Deer  hides  sold  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Gommission  this  year  have 
brought  in  $16,029.30,  over  $3,000  more  than  last  year.  The  average  amount 
received  per  hide  was  $5.10,  a slight  decrease  from  the  $5.25  averaged  in  1973. 
The  Northwest  Division  sold  460  hides;  the  Southwest  855;  the  Northcentral 
527;  the  Southcentral  460;  the  Northeast  631;  and  the  Southeast  210. 
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THE  KLONDYKE  KAMPING  KLUB  in  the  year  1900  included,  from  left.  Pop  Reese,  Al 
Thomas,  Ben  Lemholm,  John  D.  Cox,  Clark  Cox,  Fred  Bradley,  Bill  McLanahan,  Dr. 
Ickes,  Dr.  J.  A.  Witter,  Charles  M.  Waple,  Clem  Hiltner,  Harry  Gardner,  and  Marty  Ward, 
all  from  the  Tyrone-Bellwood  area  of  Blair  County.  The  group  was  hunting  in  the  Tan- 
gascontac  area  of  Clinton  County.  Picture  from  Jack  Anderson,  superintendent  of 
the  PGC's  Western  Game  Farm. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  0.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices 
quoted  include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during 
a four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  216  pp.,  $2.50. 

THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Stanley  E.  Forbes. 
Detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  the  whitetail’s  life.  40  pp., 
50  cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE,  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer.  Fascinating  data 
on  all  the  birds  normally  seen  in  the  Commonwealth,  128  pp.,  $2.00. 

BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS,  by  Ned  Smith.  Set  1 (20"  x 30") 
$2.00.  Winter  birds,  marsh  and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  birds  of  prey. 
Set  2 (20"  X 30")  $2.00.  Mammals  of  farm  and  woodlot,  mammals 
of  the  mountains,  birds  of  the  forest,  birds  of  field  and  garden.  Set  3 
(11"  X 14")  $2.25.  All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  1 and  Set  2. 
Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size. 
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By  John  C.  Behel 
PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 

Hunter  Training  - A to  Z 


A GROUP  OF  Pennsylvania’s  Junior 
Conservation  campers,  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  receive  from  a 
team  of  experts  about  the  most  com- 
plete conservation  training  program 
available.  This  is  not  just  the  ordi- 
nary camp  program;  the  kids  them- 
selves get  right  into  the  thick  of  con- 
servation practices  at  the  PFSC  camp. 

When  it  comes  to  hunter  safety, 
students  learn  not  only  in  the  class- 
room, but  also  in  a two-day  outdoor 
program  that  adds  fun  and  pleasure 
to  safety  training.  Obstacle  course 
field  handling  with  “What  Do  You 
See”  identification  and  the  NRA  Gun 
Safety  Series  on  when  and  when  not 
to  shoot  allow  the  student  in  the  field 
a chance  to  think  things  over  under 
simulated  field  hunting  conditions. 
More  than  one  camper  returns  talking 
to  himself  and  asking  his  buddy  about 
one  situation  or  another,  or  whether 
he  saw  that  other  hunter  when  he 
“shot”  at  that  deer. 

Marksmanship  training  is  about  all 
that  some  hunter  training  programs 
cover.  But  hunter  safety  doesn’t  have 
to  end  there,  as  the  PFSC  sponsored 
camp  proves.  Before  these  campers 
complete  their  two  week  program, 
they  receive  two  days  of  survival 
training  from  Don  Kepler,  an  experi- 
enced outdoor  survival  instructor  who 
is  also  an  expert  hunter  and  outdoors- 
man.  A lecture  by  Mr.  Kepler,  physi- 
cal education  and  survival  instructor 
for  The  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty, presents  so  many  interesting  facts 
about  the  outdoors  and  how  to  sur- 
vive in  it  that  campers  go  home  with 


knowledge  they  will  never  forget. 

These  Junior  Conservation  campers 
receive  hunter  training  from  A to  Z. 
After  they  finish  the  course  and  re- 
ceive the  Junior  Conservation  Award 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, they  know  they  have  earned  it. 


THESE  GIRLS  PARTICIPATED  in  a Hunter 
Safety  Course  sponsored  by  the  Library 
Sportsmen's  Club  in  Allegheny  County. 
Pictured  above,  from  left,  are  Mary  Ho- 
henadel,  Judy  Jones,  Debbie  Rush,  Carol 
Schinkovec,  Debbie  Jones,  Roxanne  Cain 
and  Hunter  Safety  Instructor  Mrs.  Joan 
Arbes.  According  to  Mrs.  Arbes,  herself  an 
outstanding  shotgunner,  the  girls  had  little 
trouble  passing  the  test  and  showed  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  safe  gun  handling. 
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School's  Out! 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


...  no  more  pencils,  no  more  books, 
no  more  teachers  nasty  looks  . . . 

Remember  this  happy  uttie 

song?  I don’t  recall  who  wrote 
it,  if  anyone  did,  but  it’s  sung  almost 
like  an  anthem  by  thousands  of  wild- 
ly happy  school  kids  on  the  last  day 
of  school,  as  they  burst  through  the 
doors  anticipating  a summer  of 
freedom  and  fun. 

But  for  a couple  of  groups  of  high 
schoolers  from  Ringgold  High  School 
( Monongahela  and  Donora  Divi- 
sions ) , in  Monongahela,  it’s  a sad  little 
song,  because  they  don’t  exactly  want 
school  to  end! 

One  can  easily  understand  why: 
one  of  their  most  popular  classes  is 
trapshooting,  shotshell  reloading  and 
general  firearms  study. 

It  all  started  two  years  ago  when 
principal  Charles  Woodward  ad- 
vanced the  idea  of  minicourses,  spe- 
cial classes  where,  in  a turn-around  of 
events,  the  students  suggested  to  the 
teachers  what  particular  subject  they 
wanted  to  learn  most.  And  it  did 
come  as  a surprise  when  60  or  more 
high  school  students  said  they  wanted 
most  to  learn  how  to  shoot.  Guns, 
that  is! 

Surprised,  but  entirely  undaunted 
by  the  unique  circumstances  staring 
them  in  the  face,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Flannigan  (Joye  and  Hank), 
teachers  who  accepted  the  challenge. 
After  getting  the  course  okayed,  they 
said,  “If  that’s  what  you  want,  that’s 
what  you’re  going  to  get.” 

With  this  sort  of  spirit  going  for 
the  youths  it  was  go,  go,  go,  and  soon 
afterward  the  groups  convened  regu- 
larly at  the  Victory  Hill  Gun  Club  to 
learn  how  to  shoot.  Even  though  they 
had  to  pay  for  claybirds  and  extra 
shells,  the  kids  were  steadfast  and 
quite  a few  of  them  acquired  small 
jobs  to  pay  for  their  shooting. 


HELPING  Ringgold  High  School  students 
learn  how  to  shoot  and  reload  shotshells 
are  teachers  Joye  and  Hank  Flannigan 
and,  at  right,  Dorothy  Salka. 

The  young  people  are  also  learning 
how  to  reload  shotshells  and  are 
studying  related  areas  such  as  shot- 
shell  ballistics,  etc.— all  in  school  but 
under  specific  rules  and  guidelines. 

“These  girls  and  boys  love  to  shoot,” 
relates  Joye  Flannigan.  “They  are 
very  safety  conscious  about  firearms 
and  many  of  them  are  becoming  crack 
shots,  as  they  say.” 

A festive  banquet  and  special  shoot- 
ing awards  concluded  this  year’s  pro- 
gram. 

Yes,  school  is  out,  but  hopefully  the 
example  of  these  students  of  Ringgold 
High  will  prompt  other  schools  to  of- 
fer shooting  and  hunting-oriented 
courses  next  year. 

If  details  are  desired,  please  write 
to  the  Flannigans  in  care  of  the 
school.  I know  they  will  help  you  all 
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they  can.  Nice  going  ...  to  all  at 
Ringgold  High. 

Students:  Does  your  school  have  a 
similar  program?  Or  perhaps  an 
ecology  or  hunting  club?  Let  me 
know  about  it,  won’t  you?  Thanx. 

From  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Bryant  of 
Shippenville:  Choke  Cherry  Jelly  (a 
tart  jelly)— pick  and  prepare  about 
three  pounds  choke  cherries,  and  then 
follow  directions  for  the  sour  cherry 
jelly  from  a Sure-Jell  box.  Mrs.  Bry- 
ant claims  it  makes  a very  natural 
tasting  jelly.  (And  let’s  not  forget 
those  luscious  wild  blackberries.  Yum- 
my! ) SMP 


HANK  FLANNIGAN  instructs  one  of  his 
students  on  the  firing  line.  Over  60  Ring- 
gold  High  youths  shot  regularly  at  the 
Victory  Hill  Gun  Club,  learning  safe  fire- 
arms handling  and  marksmanship. 
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Rountree  Wraps  Up  . . . 


Some  Loose  Ends 

By  Les  Rountree 


SOME  OF  MY  fellow  columnists 
accuse  me  of  rambling  all  over  the 
place,  so  I’m  not  going  to  disappoint 
them  this  month.  It  has  been  a year 
and  a half  since  I cleaned  off  the  desk 
and  a hundred  and  one  little  news 
items  have  now  become  old  informa- 
tion. Before  the  latest  stack  of  re- 
leases becomes  obsolete  I thought 
I’d  better  get  busy  and  use  some  of 
them  up. 

For  instance  . . . campers  should 
have  an  easier  time  making  use  of  our 
state  parks  this  year  if  they  intend  to 
pitch  a tent  or  park  a rig.  The  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources 
has  inaugurated  a new  reservation 
system.  The  new  method  will  be  run 
by  Ticketron,  Inc.,  and  will  allow  a 
camper  to  reserve  a site  in  any  state 
facility  no  more  than  90  days  in  ad- 
vance nor  less  than  six  days.  All  res- 
ervations will  be  taken  on  a first  come, 
first  served  basis.  If  you  do  not  have 
a reservation  and  happen  to  find  your- 


self near  a state  park  and  want  to  stay 
overnight,  you  still  can  ...  if  space 
is  available.  It  is  suggested  however, 
that  you  phone  ahead  to  make  sure 
there  is  an  opening. 

Ticketron  will  collect  all  reservation 
fees.  The  primitive  sites  will  go  for 
$2  and  the  modem  sites  will  cost  $3, 
plus  a reservation  fee  of  $1.50.  As  this 
is  being  written,  the  department  said 
that  the  system  would  be  in  effect  by 
mid-April.  Ticketron  has  60  outlets 
in  the  major  cities  at  such  stores  as 
Sears  and  Gimbels.  Reservations  may 
also  be  made  by  writing  to  Ticketron, 
Inc.,  7 Parkway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15220.  A brochure  is  available 
from:  Division  of  Program  Services 
& Operations,  Bureau  of  State  Parks, 
Box  1467,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 

To  the  camper  who  was  used  to  tak- 
ing potluck  at  state  campgrounds,  this 
system  should  be  a blessing  once  the 
idea  settles  in.  A lot  of  gasoline  will 
also  be  saved  by  eliminating  the  drag 
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LEARN  HOW  TO  maneuver  your  trailer 
before  you  leave  home;  get  a member 
of  the  family  to  work  with  you,  giving  hand 
signals  to  indicate  clearance  distances. 

races  from  one  state  park  to  another 
searching  for  an  empty  site. 

Coleman  has  a new  tent  that  looks 
like  a dandy  for  the  car  camper.  It’s 
called  the  Forest  Home  and  it’s  really 
a big  fella.  Measures  10x16  feet  and  is 
a two-room  affair.  The  front  half  is  a 
screened  porch  with  roll  down  flaps 
for  chilly  night  sleeping.  This  tent 
will  accommodate  four  people  in  com- 
fort or  two  adults  and  four  children. 
The  exterior  aluminum  frame  goes  up 
quickly  and  one  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
mechanical  engineer  to  make  it  go 
together.  The  colors  are  off-white  on 
the  roof  and  a medium  green  on  the 
sides.  The  color  of  the  top  allows 
more  light  to  penetrate  and  makes 
sense  to  me.  The  fine  nylon  screening 
should  even  keep  the  punkies  out. 

The  White  Stag  people,  who  make 
a wide  assortment  of  outdoor  products, 
have  come  up  with  an  interesting 
buyer’s  guide  to  purchasing  tents.  The 
booklet  covers  sleeping  bags  as  well. 
While  there  are  more  comprehensive 
guides  available,  this  one  says  almost 
all  of  the  important  things  in  capsule 
form.  Sure,  they  want  to  sell  their 
own  line  but  the  information  contained 
applies  to  everyone’s  tents. 

The  most  important  advice  given  in 
the  booklet  is  to  set  your  tent  up  in 


the  backyard  prior  to  actually  going 
camping  in  it.  I have  stressed  this 
point  repeatedly  in  this  column  and 
I’ll  do  it  again.  For  heaven’s  sake, 
have  a trial  run  with  all  outdoor  gear 
before  hitting  the  trail.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  with  tents.  First 
of  all,  you’ll  discover  how  to  put  the 
thing  up.  You’ll  find  out  if  any  poles, 
pegs  or  ropes  are  missing.  If  the  fab- 
ric is  made  from  cotton  or  a cotton 
blend,  it  should  be  thoroughly  soaked 
down  with  a hose  and  allowed  to  dry. 
This  soaking  will  tighten  up  the  weave 
for  maximum  water  shedding  and  also 
allow  the  tent  to  take  a permanent 
“fix”  that  will  help  it  retain  original 
shape.  Never  put  a tent  away  wet! 
Be  sure  to  do  this  wetting  operation 
on  a dry  and,  hopefully,  breezy  day. 
Mildew  can  zap  a tent  in  a month 
if  it’s  rolled  up  when  wet. 

Practice  at  Home 

Speaking  of  dry  runs,  the  first-time 
puller  of  trailers  should  never  hook 
up  and  take  off  before  he’s  had  a run 
around  the  local  high  school  parking 
lot  ( during  a weekend ) . Every  trailer 
pulls  differently  and  the  feel  is  differ- 
ent behind  each  individual  car.  Valley 
Tow-Rite,  Inc.,  out  in  Lodi,  Calif., 
cranked  out  a two-page  news  release 
that  tells  the  basics  of  trailer  pulling 
for  novices.  Some  of  the  best  advice 
that  can  be  passed  on  to  the  beginner 
is  to  do  everything  slowly  at  first  until 
you  develop  competence  and  confi- 
dence. 

If  the  trailer  starts  to  jacknife  when 
backing  xip,  straighten  out  and  start 
over.  There’s  a point  of  no  return 
when  backing  up  that  no  amount  of 
immediate  correction  will  compensate 
for.  Watch  manufacturer’s  recom- 
mended tongue  weights.  Load  the 
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trailer  correctly  and  remember  to 
shift  to  a lower  gear  when  climbing 
or  descending  hills.  The  engine  must 
labor  harder  when  a trailer  is  being 
pulled  and  has  an  easier  time  of  it 
in  a lower  gear.  Overheating  will  be 
avoided  and  you’ll  save  gas. 

Camping  in  the  rain  should  be  anti- 
cipated . Tent  purchasers  should  al- 
ways get  the  fly  or  awning  that  is  sold 
as  an  extra.  It  makes  dining  more 
pleasant  during  a shower.  A rain  suit 
should  be  a standard  item  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  A good  rain 
suit  will  last  for  years  and  today’s 
lightweight  jackets  and  rain  pants  are 
very  comfortable  ...  a far  cry  from 
the  old  slicker  suits  of  a few  years 
back. 

Hikes  and  fishing  trips  take  on 
added  excitement  when  done  in  the 
rain.  No  foohn’!  Wild  animals  are 
easier  to  approach  when  the  leaves 
and  ground  cover  are  soaked,  and 
everyone  knows  that  fish  bite  better 
when  it’s  raining.  There’s  a certain 
snug  feeling  that  comes  over  a camper 
when  he’s  nestled  in  his  sleeping  bag 
listening  to  the  rain  on  the  tent  roof. 

I just  received  a whole  bunch  of 
goodies  from  the  Keystone  Trails 
Assoc.  ( Merritt  Zimmerman,  Bever- 
ly Hills  Rd.,  Box  613,  Coopersburg, 
Pa.  18036).  They  have  published  the 
third  edition  of  “Guide  To  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  in  Pennsylvania.”  In- 
cluded were  seven  maps  covering  our 
state’s  section  of  the  famous  trail.  The 
bundle  is  available  from  the  associa- 
tion for  $6  postpaid. 

Don’t  Leave  Junk 

If  you  plan  to  walk  the  trails  this 
year,  and  more  people  are  doing  it,  a 
greater  effort  must  be  made  to  protect 
them.  Don’t  leave,  junk  or  garbage 
along  the  path.  If  you  can  carry  a full 
can  onto  the  trail  you  can  surely  carry 
an  empty  can  to  a suitable  receptacle. 
Candy  and  gum  wrappers  along  the 
trail  do  nothing  to  beautify  it.  Don’t 
pick  wild  flowers  that  grow  along  the 
trail.  The  next  hiker  will  enjoy  seeing 
them  as  much  as  you  do  and  if  you 


AN  AWNING  GIVES  protection  from  rain 
and  can  keep  a camping  trip  from  becom- 
ing a miserable  experience.  Here  a family 
uses  awning  as  a dining  fly. 

pick  them,  they  won’t  be  there  tomor- 
row and  probably  not  next  year  either. 

Are  you  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
swimming  pool  at  your  house?  If  you 
do  you’ll  probably  be  using  it  more 
this  year  because  Mr.  Simon  says  we 
won’t  be  traveling  quite  as  much.  Why 
not  make  that  camping  tent  into  a 
dressing  room  for  the  pool?  The  tent 
or  tent  trailer  could  also  be  used  for 
a weekend  office,  the  kids’  playhouse, 
or  an  extra  bedroom  when  houseguests 
are  unexpected  ( or  expected ) . A tent 
can  be  a good  investment  even  if  you 
don’t  go  camping. 

The  number  of  hiking  trails  is  di- 
minishing these  days,  what  with 
housing  developments  and  other  forms 
of  civilization  taking  their  toll  of  avail- 
able land.  This  trend  is  creating  a 
new  sort  of  hiker  who  walks  near  his 
home,  using  railroad  rights-of-way, 
old  canal  towpaths,  firetrails,  dirt 
roads,  beaches  and  logging  roads. 
Many  hikes  can  be  overnight  or  one- 
day  affairs  with  a stop  off  at  a friend’s 
house  or  a park.  These  less-than-wild 
hiking  trails  are  all  around  us.  It  takes 
a httle  looking  at  times,  but  most 
township  maps  provide  good  enough 
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NOW  YOU  DON'T  have  to  take  pot  luck  at  Pennsylvania’s  state  camping  areas,  but 
can  telephone  or  write  in  advance  to  insure  camping  space. 


information  for  a bit  of  detective  work. 

Two  more  readers,  John  Walker  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Beal,  wrote  to  me  to  report 
that  John  Krepelka  (RD  3,  Box  166, 
Berlin,  Pa.  15530)  also  makes  real 
hardwood  charcoal.  He  even  gives  the 
buyer  a choice  of  hickory,  maple  or 
oak.  I’ve  already  made  enemies  of 
the  firms  who  make  those  foolish 
“charcoal”  briquettes  that  are  nothing 
more  than  coal  dust,  but  I’ll  add  again 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  gen- 
uine charcoal  for  cooking  outdoors. 
Chicken,  steaks,  pork  chops,  hot  dogs 
and  hamburgers  are  something  special 
when  grilled  over  hardwood  charcoal. 
Try  some  and  taste  the  difference. 

Blow  Out  Radiator 

The  gasoline  shortage  has  made  me 
more  car  conscious  than  I ever  was,  so 
forgive  me  if  I mention  another  auto- 
motive message.  That  is,  be  sure  to 
blow  out  your  radiator  with  the  filling 
station’s  air  hose  at  periodic  intervals 
this  summer.  Bugs  have  a nasty  habit 
of  entering  the  honeycomb  structure 
of  the  car’s  cooling  system  and  making 
it  overheat  and  work  harder.  Some 
people  install  an  extra  piece  of  door 
screen  material  in  front  of  the  radi- 


ator to  catch  miscellaneous  flying  crea- 
tures. This  is  okay,  but  a lot  of 
Detroit’s  finest  are  designed  in  such  a 
way  that  this  is  almost  impossible 
without  removing  the  entire  grill. 
Cleaning  it  out  once  a week  is  easier. 

Hooray  for  Eddie  Bauer!  Ann  says 
so.  She  has  been  searching  outdoor 
catalogs  for  years,  trying  to  find  a 
pair  of  wool  pants  for  women  that 
were  rugged  enough  for  cold  weather 
camping  and  occasionally  deer  hunt- 
ing. Plenty  of  these  are  available  for 
men,  but  let’s  face  it,  ladies  aren’t 
built  like  men  and  our  trousers  just 
don’t  fit  the  Ms.’s  anatomy.  The  fa- 
mous Western  mail  order  house  out  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  (Box  3700)  offers  a 
dandy  pair  of  backpacker  pants  for 
ladies  that  are  100  percent  worsted 
wool  whipcord.  These  are  hard  finish 
pants  and  won’t  wear  out  overnight. 
Whipcord  is  closely  woven  and  it  even 
sheds  a mild  rain. 

These  backpacker  pants  feature  an 
extra  outside  pocket  on  the  upper 
thigh  that  is  useful  for  small  gadgets. 
They  are  available  in  loden  green  and 
a sort  of  mouse  grey.  Sell  for  $38.50. 
Before  you  jump  at  the  price,  remem- 
ber that  these  will  last  for  years. 
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Bauer’s  also  lists  a Cavalry  Twill 
design  for  ladies  that  is  a sort  of  semi- 
western  style  if  your  tastes  lean  that 
way.  These  too  are  100  percent  wool 
material  but  not  so  tough  as  the  whip- 
cord. Dressier  though.  $41.50. 

I really  didn’t  mean  to  give  Eddie 
Bauer  such  a big  plug  but  it’s  sure 
strange  that  more  manufacturers  don’t 
realize  that  a lot  of  women  are  doing 
things  in  the  outdoors  these  days  other 
than  hanging  up  the  wash.  For  years, 
about  the  only  sort  of  outdoor  pants 
a woman  could  buy  that  would  fit, 
were  blue  jeans.  Not  that  I’m  knock- 
ing jeans,  but  they  sure  aren’t  very 
warm  during  the  late  fall  through  the 
early  spring. 

Speaking  of  mail  order  houses,  I 
predict  that  a lot  of  us  will  be  buying 
more  stuff  from  them  during  the  years 
ahead.  Even  with  the  increased  postal 
rates  ( which  bug  me ) it’s  still  cheaper 
to  order  just  what  you  want  than  have 
to  run  all  across  three  counties  trying 


to  buy  an  outdoor  item.  So  I say 
three  cheers  for  L.  L.  Bean,  Eddie 
Bauer,  Cokeys,  and  the  rest  of  the 
quality  mail-order  houses.  They’ve 
supplied  several  generations  of  out- 
door-minded citizens  with  good  mer- 
chandise. 

Roger  Latham,  outdoor  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  a guide  out 
that  is  worthwhile  reading  for  recre- 
ationists. The  192-page  handbook 
covers  all  aspects  of  outdoor  sports.  It 
sells  for  $2  from  Outdoor  Guide,  Box 
476,  The  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

Well,  the  venison,  pheasant,  ducks 
and  rabbits  are  all  eaten  up  now  and 
Ann  and  I had  a ball  trying  some  of 
the  new  recipes  that  you  readers  sent 
us.  We’ll  be  talking  about  some  of 
them  in  a forthcoming  issue.  Got  a 
batch  of  new  hiking  shoes  coming  and 
we’ll  be  reporting  on  those  too.  Only 
trouble  is,  to  intelligently  test  several 
pairs  of  shoes  requires  a pile  of  extra 
hiking  . . . oh,  my  aching  feet! 


Hunting  Sport  Defined 

“Sport  may  be  defined  as  the  fair,  difiicult,  exciting,  perhaps  dangerous, 
pursuit  of  a wild  animal,  who  has  the  odds  in  his  favour,  whose  courage, 
strength,  speed  or  cunning,  are  more  or  less  a match  for  or  superior  to  our 
own,  whose  natival  instinct  engages  a considerable  amount  of  our  intelligence 
to  overcome  it,  and  whose  death,  being  of  service,  is  justifiable.”— From 
Shooting,  by  Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Ealph  Payne,  Galway,  1887. 


No  Winter  Woods  Chivalry 

When  deer  yard  up  in  deep  snow  and  food  is  scarce,  fawns  of  the  year 
often  starve  because  they  can’t  reach  a steadily-heightening  browse  line. 


What’s  in  a Name? 

Gophers  are  called  “salamanders”  in  the  South,  while  in  the  West  they 
are  nick-named  “dogs.” 
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Hazards  of  Hunting  . . . 


Every  bow  hunter  worthy  of 

the  name  is  quite  familiar  with 
the  hazards  incident  to  hunting  for 
big  game.  The  bow  hunter  depends 
upon  a piece  of  string  and  a stick  to 
bring  home  the  baeon,  or  venison,  or 
squirrel  stew,  etc.  A cranky  black 
bear  that  isn’t  aware  it  is  supposed 
to  be  afraid  of  humans,  a love-crazed 
elk,  a pugnacious  pig,  even  a not-so- 
wary  whitetail  deer— each  of  these 
can  create  problems  for  archers.  ( Al- 
though they  seldom  do.) 

Actually,  the  danger  in  the  actual 
hunting  for  these  creatures  is  many 
times  more  real  than  any  physical 
threat  from  the  quarry  itself.  Bone- 
breaking falls,  tippy  canoes,  falhng 
widow-makers  in  the  form  of  dead 
trees,  stray  shots,  un-stray  shots,  light- 


Clover Clippers 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


ning,  spell  out  normal  hazards  of  the 
hunt.  Yet  more  hunters  are  probably 
killed  or  banged  up  traveling  to  and 
from  hunting  territory  than  fail  to 
return  from  the  woods  on  their  own 
two  feet. 

Why  then  should  anyone  attach  any 
significant  risk  to  hunting  woodchucks? 
Well,  don’t  ever  sell  the  old  ground- 
hog short  as  a formidable  quarry. 
Until  you  have  considered  every 
angle  of  the  hunt,  from  pre-planning 
to  that  extra  cup  of  cofiFee  after 
roasted  or  stewed  whistlepig,  you  just 
aren’t  thinking  straight. 

For  a starter,  there  is  the  name,  or 
names,  given  to  this  clover  clipper. 
If  you  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
house  to  go  hunting  accompanied  by 
the  blessing  of  your  wife,  mother,  or 
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whatever,  never  use  the  names 
groundhog  or  whistlepig,  although 
they’re  accepted  in  the  better  hunting 
circles.  The  mental  association  your 
wife  might  make  when  she  hears 
“hog,”  or  “pig,”  may  keep  you  from 
getting  out  the  unmended  screen  door. 
Stick  with  the  name  woodchuck.  This 
less-used  cognomen  may  bring  more 
questions,  but  the  answers  are  easy. 

The  woodchuck  is  one  of  the  clean- 
est wild  animals.  It  rarely  varies  its 
diet  from  succulent  clover  and  as- 
sorted weeds.  It  is  a tidy  housekeeper 
with  none  of  the  questionable  habits 
of  the  barnyard  creatures  so  popular 
at  the  meat  counter.  Besides,  there  is 
the  present  price  of  meat  working  for 
you.  Where  else  can  you  get  several 
pounds  of  excellent  meat  for  the  mere 
price  of  a $50  bow  and  arrows  at  $12 
a dozen,  plus  the  minor  cost  of  a 
hunting  license? 

Properly  presented,  the  mention  of 
a woodchuck  hunt  may  earn  you  a 
blessing  rather  than  a thrown  tomato 
from  your  unweeded  energy-shortage 
garden. 

Once  you  make  it  past  the  door, 
drive  carefully.  Your  wife  may  have 
mere  misgivings  about  the  cost  of 
archery  tackle,  but  she  probably  is 
quite  aware  of  what  it  costs  to  fix  a 
fender. 

To  guard  against  getting  mistaken 
for  a woodchuck,  wear  a cap  or  hat 
colored  blaze  orange.  Unless  you  are 
blessed  with  a complete  lack  of  hair, 
or  keeping  the  Joneses  from  keeping 
up  with  you  has  turned  it  white,  be 
prepared.  You  may  not  think  that 
your  head  looks  like  a groundhog— 
oops,  woodchuck— but  statistics  prove 
otherwise.  There  may  be  others  out 
competing  with  you  for  that  cheap 
dinner. 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRIHG< 


IT  MAY  NOT  LOOK  dangerous,  but  Schuy- 
ler insists  hunting  groundh — oops!  sorry — 
woodchucks  can  be  an  exceedingly  haz- 
ardous operation. 

The  ideal  spot  to  hunt  is  good  cover 
close  to  a fairly  open  pasture  or  cut- 
over clover  field.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  literally  crawl  to  your  place  of 
concealment,  but  your  crawl  space 
should  be  first  investigated.  There 
are  sometimes  unpleasant  hidden  haz- 
ards in  cow  pastures.  After  a proper 
lapse  of  time,  and  after  the  hazard 
has  been  reduced  by  the  elements,  the 
spot  will  be  marked  by  lush  grass. 
(Assuming,  of  course,  that  you  don’t 
drag  yourself  or  your  equipment 
through  it  while  it  is  fresh  and  mess 
it  up. ) 

Then  there  is  poison  ivy. 

There  was  the  time  when  I dis- 
covered that  my  backtrail  was  covered 
with  three-leafed  vines.  I had  made 
an  excellent  stalk,  because  where 
poison  ivy  has  something  like  sumac 
or  some  other  brush  on  which  to 
climb,  it  provides  good  cover.  It  also 
provides  itch,  blisters,  medical  bills 
and  other  mere  annoyances  short  of 
permanent  disablement  or  death.  In 
my  case,  the  poison  was  so  bad  that  it 
apparently  provided  permanent  im- 
munization, and  poison  ivy  has  never 
bothered  me  since.  Of  course,  sumac 
poisoning  can  be  temporarily  crip- 
pling, depending  upon  where  it  at- 
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tacks  your  poor,  sensitive  anatomy. 

But  these  minor  pitfalls  can  be 
avoided  if  you  look  where  you  are 
going  before  you  look  where  you  have 
been.  It  might  be  worth  a note  that 
scrubbing  with  strong  soap  after  con- 
tact with  poison  ivy  can  lessen  or  even 
eliminate  its  affects. 

One  more  caution.  Bulls  sometimes 
don’t  take  too  kindly  to  bow  hunters. 
Even  though  the  farmer  assured  you 
that  his  bull  is  tame  as  a kitten,  this 
is  little  consolation  if  you  rip  your 
clothes  on  barbed  wire  when  return- 
ing his  territory  to  him.  This  runs  up 
the  price  of  meat.  Of  course,  if  you 
don’t  make  it  to  the  fence,  you  won’t 
have  to  face  the  little  woman  when 
you  get  home  with  torn  pants.  Social 
security  has  reduced  somewhat  the 
unpleasant  implications  of  this  alterna- 
tive for  your  family,  but  your  archery 
club  will  miss  your  annual  dues. 

Keep  Arrows  Covered 

When  crawling,  one  should  keep 
one’s  arrows  in  a properly-covered 
quiver  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting a broadhead  in  one’s  self.  This, 
too,  can  damage  clothing  as  well  as 
dignity.  It  is  even  possible  to  ruin 
a good  broadhead  or  break  a shaft. 
If  one  is  forced  to  cry  out  as  the 
broadhead  goes  in,  it  might  also 
frighten  the  woodchucks  and  spoil 
one’s  hunt. 

At  least,  with  poison  ivy,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  certain  complications 
merely  by  looking  before  you  leap.  A 
session  with  a good  book  on  botany 
might  preclude  vexation  by  vegeta- 
tion. But  bugs  are  another  matter. 

Take  chiggers,  for  instance.  Despite 
their  unquestioned  energy,  each  indi- 
vidual chigger  eats  only  a small  por- 
tion of  a bow  hunter  at  a time.  Their 
total  depredations  don’t  become  evi- 
dent until  some  time  later.  At  first, 
the  tendency  is  to  blame  the  red  welts 
on  mosquitoes,  since  they  itch.  And 
they  itch,  and  they  itch!  In  fact,  they 
can  itch  all  the  way  to  the  hospital 
as  can  be  verified  by  a bow  hunter 


of  close  acquaintance.  In  that  in- 
stance, neither  the  subject  nor  the 
photographer  were  greatly  incapaci- 
tated, but  did  they  itch!  And  we  had 
no  more  than  a few  dozen  bites 
between  us.  (They  were  gone  in  a 
week  or  so. ) 

The  further  mention  of  mosquitoes 
as  suspects  only  points  up  one  more 
peril  to  which  woodchuck  hunters  are 
subjected.  Both  woodchucks  and 
mosquitoes  prefer  the  early  and  late 
hours  in  which  to  feed.  Since  it  is 
most  logical  to  hunt  chucks  when 
they  are  out  of  their  burrows  to  feed, 
bow  hunters,  chucks  and  mosquitoes 
share  the  same  times  afield  together. 
It  is  not  necessaiy  to  hunt  mosquitoes. 
They  find  you.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  June  when  some  of  the  better 
hunting  is  available  for  both  archers 
and  mosquitoes. 

Although  the  fatality  rate  from  mos- 
quitoes is  admittedly  low,  if  not  non- 
existent, their  annoyance  factor  has 
one  of  the  highest  ratings  in  the  busi- 
ness. Aside  from  threatening  anemia 
as  they  prey  upon  your  blood  supply 
and  the  aggravating  aftereffects  of 
their  attacks,  they  can  also  foul  up 
the  hunt.  Attempting  to  defend 
oneself  against  an  armada  of  mos- 
quitoes involves  movement  which  is 
not  conducive  to  good  hunting,  for 
chucks  are  extremely  wary.  The  fact 
that  these  insects  carry  diseases  adds 
to  mental  discomfiture,  aside  from  the 
painful  thrusts  of  their  collective  pro- 
iDOScises.  Just  the  whine  of  their  wings 
as  they  dive  in  or  hover  over  their 
victim  is  sufficient  to  unnerve  all  but 
the  stoutest  and  dedicated  wood- 
chuck hunters. 

Depending  upon  the  latitude  at 
which  you  hunt,  there  may  be  other 
deterrents  like  ticks.  The  necessity  to 
remain  as  motionless  as  possible  when 
sweating  (literally)  out  a shot  at  a 
chuck  gives  these  little  animals  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  affix  themselves 
to  your  person.  Although  a single  tick 
doesn’t  eat  much,  multiple  attacks 
may  draw  down  your  blood  supply 
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just  short  of  a need  for  a transfusion. 
Ticks  seldom  attack  singly,  the  cow- 
ards. 

Horseflies,  robber  flies,  deer  flics, 
and  assorted  spiders  may  also  liven 
up  your  quiet  watch.  However,  since 
these  can  be  seen  and  fought  fairly  if 
they  move  in  to  attack,  they  are  hard- 
ly worth  mentioning  to  anybody  tough 
enough  to  go  chuck  hunting  in  the 
first  place. 

For  those  in  the  upper  climes  where 
black  flies  breed  in  fast  flowing 
streams,  the  carnage  is  almost  un- 
speakable. However,  since  the  black 
flies  that  breed  in  Pennsylvania  are 
somewhat  less  ferocious  than  the  more 
northern  variety,  we  will  pass  over  the 
little  devils  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  do  the  same  with  us. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  has  read  to 
this  point  without  developing  a new 
and  deserved  respect  for  woodchuck 
bow  hunters,  you  just  aren’t  listen- 
ing. Consider  the  bowman  fortunate 
enough  to  nail  a chuck  after  all  this. 
Believe  me,  he’d  better  nail  him  good, 
for  this  normally  docile  denizen  of  the 
underground  can  be  a rough  customer 
to  handle  if  he  doesn’t  know  he’s 


dead.  Why  it  is  necessary  for  a chuck 
to  have  such  vicious  teeth  just  to  eat 
vegetation  is  one  of  the  harder-to- 
understand  facets  of  Nature.  He  eats 
the  same  thing  as  cows,  yet  I have 
known  no  one  who  had  to  be  sewed 
up  after  a cow  bite. 

Anyone  who  doesn’t  show  proper 
respect  for  a chuck  is  asking  for  a 
trip  to  the  doctor.  For  this  reason 
alone,  aside  from  the  desirability  of 
dispatehing  the  animal  as  quickly  as 
possible,  it  is  a good  idea  to  carry  a 
club  to  do  the  job.  Those  accustomed 
to  finishing  off  a chuck  with  a gun  are 
sometimes  caught  flatfooted  with  a 
bow.  There  is  too  much  chance  of  an 
arrowed  animal  escaping  to  depend 
upon  a second  arrow.  It  is  tough 
enough  hitting  it  with  the  first  one. 

Okay.  You’re  a success.  But  there 
remains  the  problem  of  getting  your 
kill  home  safely.  The  word  is  used 
loosely,  since  you  may  already  be  host 
to  yet  undiscovered  chiggers  and/or 
ticks  with  which  you  must  reckon 
later.  It  would  be  smart  to  clean  the 
animal  on  the  spot,  making  certain 
that  the  offal  will  not  offend  the  farm- 
er host  or  the  next  intrepid  bowman. 


JUST  WAITING  FOR  a shot  can  be  dangerous;  ticks,  chiggers,  fleas,  spiders,  black- 
flies  and  mosquitoes  may  unchivalrously  descend  upon  a bowhunter. 
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Reasons  will  become  apparent,  espe- 
cially if  the  weather  is  warm.  There 
may  be  an  overwhelming  temptation 
to  dally  at  a pub  enroute  home  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  dehydration  and 
to  recount  your  exploit  to  anyone  who 
will  listen.  If  you  haven’t  at  least  field 
dressed  your  trophy,  it  may  deteri- 
orate somewhat,  depending  upon  the 
receptiveness  of  your  audience  and 
the  extent  of  your  thirst.  The  need  to 
drive  home  carefully  then  takes  on 
new  emphasis.  Staring  for  long  peri- 
ods at  a woodchuck  warren  may  ad- 
versely affect  your  night  vision. 

Considering  what  you  have  been 
through,  re-entering  through  that  un- 
mended screen  door  takes  on  new 
meaning.  It’s  good  to  be  home.  After 
such  an  experience,  little  things  that 
once  seemed  commonplace  have  a 
new  dimension.  Like  that  hole  in  the 
screen,  the  mess  in  the  garage,  the  pile 
of  magazines  in  the  living  room— 
everything  just  like  you  left  it.  In  the 
unlikely  event  that  you  should  not  ex- 
perience this  new  awareness,  the  lady 
of  the  house  is  apt  to  let  something 


slip  that  will  stir  you  to  thought. 

You  may  be  able  to  get  away  with 
tossing  a couple  rabbits  on  the  kitchen 
counter  in  the  fall  knowing  that  some- 
one will  clean  them  for  the  frying  pan 
or  the  oven.  After  all,  you  worked 
hard  for  them.  Certainly  some  other 
member  of  the  family  should  be  glad 
to  share  in  making  this  repast  avail- 
able for  everyone.  But  not  so  with 
woodchucks,  particularly  if  you  elect- 
ed not  to  clean  the  animal  while  it  was 
still  warm  and  easy  to  undress.  Re- 
moving the  woodchuck’s  skin  after 
rigor  mortis  has  set  in  can  be  quite  a 
chore.  There  is  sometimes  a heart- 
rending decision  between  selfishly 
keeping  the  game  for  your  own  family 
or  offering  it  to  old  Joe  who  lives 
alone  and  is  happy  for  meat  at  any 
time. 

One  thing  is  for  sure.  You’re  not 
going  to  waste  that  trophy  even 
though  your  farmer  friend  is  happy  to 
have  you  harvest  as  many  ’chucks  as 
possible.  If  your  family  is  aware  of 
the  tasty  properties  of  fricasseed,  fried 
or  baked  woodchuck,  your  friendly 
feelings  toward  old  Joe  may  not  be 
fully  appreciated. 

Do  It  Yourself 

So  it  all  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
you  must  do  it  yourself.  Since  a wood- 
chuck hide  is  tough  at  any  time,  and 
tougher  after  coagulation  of  the 
muscle  protien— rigor  mortis— the  job 
of  cleaning  a chuck  takes  a sharp 
knife.  This  just  adds  another  hazard 
to  all  those  you  have  endured.  Be 
careful. 

Anyway,  your  wife  would  probably 
forget  to  remove  the  musk  glands  un- 
der the  forelegs.  If  you  do,  and  she 
cooks  it  that  way,  you  just  might  run 
another  unintended  risk. 

You  may  not  get  that  second  cup 
of  coffee. 


Congo  Bongo 

The  bongo  is  a forest  antelope  found  in  western,  central  and  eastern 
Africa.  It  is  hardly  ever  seen  because  it  hides  in  the  thickest  cover. 
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LEWIS  SCOUTS  A FIELD  for  chucks.  M700  Remington  in  25-06  caliber  leans  against 
varmint  rest  manufactured  by  Belding  & Mull,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 


The  Revival  of  the  25  Niedner  May  Have  Uncovered  . . . 

A Sleeping  Giant 

By  Don  Lewis 


Photos  by 

44TTS  TOO  WINDY  to  hunt 
-■  chucks,”  Bill  said  as  a strong 
gust  of  wind  whipped  through  the 
foot-high  clover.  “Even  the  new  out- 
fit you’re  using  won’t  shoot  through 
this  tornado.” 

“I  think  you’re  making  a mountain 
out  of  a molehill,”  I replied.  “I’ll 
admit  there’s  a strong  crosswind,  but 
this  is  exactly  the  type  of  situation  I 
bought  this  wildcat  rifle  for.  This  is 
why  I wanted  a rifle  that  will  handle 
a lOO-grain  slug.” 


Helen  Lewis 

“You’d  be  better  ofiF  sticking  with 
the  222  and  220  Swift  on  ealm  days 
and  forgetting  about  chuck  hunting 
when  the  wind  is  screaming  over  the 
hayfields.” 

“That’s  a good  point,  and  maybe 
this  new  outfit  won’t  give  me  the 
results  I’m  looking  for  or  do  any  better 
than  the  Swift  and  other  224  outfits. 
But  I think  I need  a cartridge  for 
every  type  of  weather  condition,  and 
that’s  why  I plunked  down  a good 
handful  of  green  stuff  for  this  gun.” 
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ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  four  rifles  in  25-06 
would  fill  the  bill  as  a chuck  or  deer  rifle. 
Pictured  left  to  right  are  Interarms  Mark 
X,  M700  Remington,  Ithaca  ISA,  and 
custom-built  25-06  Improved  on  a Mauser 
98  action. 

“You  don’t  need  to  remind  me  how 
passionate  you  are  about  chuck  hunt- 
ing. I’ve  spent  far  too  many  evenings 
away  from  the  baseball  field  locating 
chucks,  lugging  them  back,  skinning 
them  out,  and  a lot  of  other  chores 
you  concocted  that  are  supposed  to 
make  me  an  expert  on  chuck  hunting. 
I’m  still  in  the  novice  class,  but  I have 
sense  enough  to  know  when  it’s  too 
windy.” 

“Now,  Bill,  there’s  no  reason  to 
kick  against  learning  the  fundamen- 
tals necessary  to  become  a first  rate 
chuckster,  and  it  takes  time  and  pa- 
tience.” 

“Don’t  pull  them  fancy  words  like 
‘chuckster’  on  me—  Hey,  you’d  better 
get  in  a shooting  position  ’cause 
there’s  a chuck  the  size  of  a cub  bear 
along  the  far  fencerow.  It’s  just  made 
to  order  for  you.  ” 

“Can’t  you  find  one  any  closer?”  I 
lamented  as  Bill  handed  me  the  bi- 
noculars. “That  fencerow  is  over  275 


yards  away,  and  with  this  wind  I’m 
up  against  a stacked  deck.” 

“Don’t  forget  all  the  beautiful 
things  you  told  me  about  the  years  it 
took  you  to  learn  the  treasured  art 
of  chuck  shooting.  I also  recall  being 
told  why  a rifle  that  would  handle  a 
100-grain  spitzer  slug  was  all  you 
needed  for  the  bad  days.  With  all 
your  skills  and  the  perfect  rifle,  why 
not  show  me  how  it’s  done.” 

Bill’s  good-natured  ribbing  had  a 
lot  of  truth  in  it,  and  I knew  that  I 
had  put  myself  in  a tight  spot.  Not 
only  was  the  chuck  nearly  300  yards 
away,  but  this  was  the  first  time  I 
had  used  the  famous  wildcat  25-06 
in  the  field.  The  extensive  benchrest 
testing  I had  done  with  the  custom 
cartridge  pretty  much  showed  a IM" 
average  group  for  carefully  loaded 
bullets  ranging  from  75  to  117  gr.  I 
didn’t  own  a chronograph  in  those 
days,  so  I had  to  settle  for  book  fig- 
ures, but  the  thought  of  tossing  a 100- 
gr.  slug  out  the  muzzle  at  over  3200 
fps  led  me  to  believe  the  25-06  was 
just  what  I needed. 

The  cartridge  I dropped  in  the 
Mauser  action  held  a full  60  gr.  load 
of  4831  powder  behind  a 100-gr. 
Sierra  semi-point.  My  sight-in  of  3" 
high  at  100  yards  should  have  put  me 
right  on  target  out  where  the  big 
chuck  was.  If  my  calculations  were 
correct,  all  I had  to  do  was  dope  out 
the  wind  without  worrying  about 
holding  high  or  low. 

In  a Tough  Spot 

Bill  had  me  in  a tough  spot  since 
I was  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
25-06  to  know  what  effect  the  wind 
would  have.  With  time  and  Bill’s  pa- 
tience running  out,  I slid  the  reticle 
of  the  lOx  Weaver  a full  eight  inches 
past  the  chuck’s  chest  and  squeezed 
the  shot  off.  The  resounding  thud  of 
impact  indicated  a hit,  and  the  gyra- 
tions of  the  chuck’s  tail  were  final 
proof  of  a perfect  shot.  That  shot 
from  the  25-06  Improved,  which  took 
place  way  back  during  the  middle 
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1950s,  redeemed  me  in  Bill’s  eyes. 

When  I purchased  the  wildcat,  the 
25-06  was  relatively  unknown  except 
to  a few  gunsmiths  and  older  varmint 
hunters,  but  I was  fascinated  by  the 
few  things  I had  read  about  the  cart- 
ridge. After  four  years  of  military 
service  away  from  hunting,  chuck 
fever  surged  through  my  bloodstream 
with  such  vigor  that  I promised  my- 
self I would  leave  no  stone  unturned 
till  I had  hunted  with  every  varmint 
caliber  I could  lay  my  hands  on. 

I must  admit  I felt  then,  and  in  fact 
still  do,  that  chuck  hunting  is  a sport 
best  suited  for  the  224  caliber.  I cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  using 
larger  calibers,  but  after  nearly  40 
years  and  a close  association  with 
almost  all  calibers,  I still  lean  toward 
the  22.  However,  knowledge  does  not 
come  to  the  person  with  a one-sided 
view,  and  I felt  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  condemn  a cartridge  or  cal- 
iber I had  not  used  or  tested  exten- 
sively. With  this  philosophy  upper- 
most in  my  mind,  my  quest  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  varmint 
rifles  and  cartridges  began. 

Money  at  that  time  was  extremely 
scarce,  but  I managed  to  make  a deal 
for  the  25-06  to  compare  it  with  re- 
sults I had  obtained  from  such  outfits 
as  the  22  Hornet,  218  Bee,  220  Swift, 
222  Remington,  and  219  Donaldson 
Wasp. 

Long  before  the  dark  clouds  of 
World  War  II  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon, I had  shot  hundreds  of  chucks 
with  rifles  ranging  from  the  common 
22  long  rifle  through  the  22  Special 
up  to  the  25-20.  These  short-range 
rifles  taught  me  the  art  of  stalking, 
and  I caught  many  a chuck  off  guard 
along  a creek  bank  or  in  a woods  as  I 
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moved  in  close  enough  for  a clean  shot 
with  one  of  those  old  cartridges.  But 
my  attitude  toward  chuck  hunting 
changed  180  degrees  the  evening  I 
made  a 125-yard  shot  with  a 22  Hor- 
net equipped  with  a cheap  scope. 
That  particular  shot  took  me  from 
the  creek  banks  and  dense  woods 
and  introduced  me  to  the  world  of 
the  long-range  chuck  hunter. 

It  may  sound  insignificant  to  the 
modem  hunter  to  be  so  enthralled 
with  a shot  that  measured  only  125 
yards,  but  to  a young  chuck  hunter 
who  thought  in  terms  of  creeping  and 
crawling  through  hay,  weeds,  and 
poison  ivy  to  get  as  close  as  possible, 
it  left  an  indelible  impression.  While 
all  types  of  hunting  appeal  to  me,  and 
I have  shot  a fair  share  of  both  small 
and  big  game,  it’s  the  simple  quest 
for  the  pasture  field  grizzly  that  has 
dominated  my  thinking  from  the  time 
of  my  youth. 

Impressive  Outfit 

The  25-06  Improved  I was  counting 
on  so  heavily  consisted  of  a light- 
weight hunting  barrel  in  a M98 
Mauser  action  precisely  bedded  in  a 
solid  chunk  of  walnut.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive looking  outfit  and  showed 
plenty  of  signs  of  good  workmanship. 
My  memory  isn’t  clear  on  all  aspects 
involved  in  the  deal,  but  I do  remem- 
ber waiting  patiently  for  a set  of  load- 
ing dies  to  be  made  after  sending 
several  fired  cases  that  came  with  the 
rifle  to  a die  manufacturer.  There 
were  25-06  dies  available  then,  but 
my  Improved  version  required  special 
attention. 

To  clear  up  the  matter  of  what  Im- 
proved means,  the  standard  25-06, 
originally  called  the  25  Niedner, 
carried  the  same  ITM-degree  shoulder 
angle  as  the  30-06.  This  gave  the  25 
Niedner  a distinct  advantage,  since  a 
30-06  case  could  be  run  into  a sizing 
die  and  with  one  push  of  the  press 
handle  be  turned  into  the  25  Niedner. 

During  the  early  days  of  this  wild- 
cat, many  attempts  were  made  to  up 
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LEWIS  LIKES  TO  think  of  the  25-06  as  a 
good  “dual-purpose”  cartridge.  He  feels 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  “all- 
around”  cartridge. 

the  velocity  of  various  varmint  cart- 
ridges, and  one  way  of  getting  more 
powder  in  the  case  was  to  cut  a sharp- 
er shoulder  angle.  Changing  the  17/2- 
degree  angle  to  30  or  40  degrees  per- 
mitted the  case  to  be  fire-formed  to 
greater  capacity.  I accomplished  this 
by  using  9 grains  of  Bullseye  powder 
and  then  filling  the  case  with  corn 
meal  and  the  case  neck  with  paper.  I 
might  caution  anyone  fire-forming 
cases  to  start  low  with  the  powder 
charge  and  work  up  until  the  case 
expands  completely.  Gun  powders  do 
vary,  so  care  must  be  used. 

At  that  time  of  my  life,  the  Im- 
proved idea  impressed  me  since  it 
seemed  to  represent  more  powder  and 
speed,  but  I now  realize  it  was  of 
little  value.  The  extra  grain  or  two 
of  powder  that  could  be  stuffed  into 


the  slightly  larger  case  was  of  no 
value  to  the  varmint  hunter.  I had  a 
similar  experience  with  the  K-Homet, 
which  is  an  Improved  version  allowing 
a little  more  powder.  But  much  like 
the  25-06  Improved,  the  K-Hornet  had 
little  to  offer  over  the  regular  case. 

During  the  gaslight  era,  hundreds 
of  conventional  cases  were  modified 
in  an  attempt  to  create  a truly  hot 
varmint  outfit  with  velocities  above 
4000  fps.  For  the  most  part,  it  was  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.  From  this 
maze  of  creations,  however,  several 
wildcats  have  survived  the  years  and 
are  now  produced  commercially.  The 
25-06,  one  of  the  oldest,  was  given 
new  life  in  1969  when  Remington  in- 
troduced it  in  their  Model  700.  The 
Remington  version  is  basically  the 
same  as  the  original  25  Niedner  with 
the  17/2-degree  shoulder  angle. 

The  25  Niedner  didn’t  fare  too  well 
as  a wildcat  because  the  powders  of 
that  day  weren’t  suitable  for  the  large 
case,  making  it  somewhat  over  bore 
capacity.  I suspect,  too,  that  the  lack 
of  demand  for  long  range  varmint 
equipment  kept  the  25  Niedner  from 
being  mass  produced.  Unlike  today, 
when  nearly  every  gun  manufacturer 
offers  heavy-barrel  varmint  rifles,  the 
time  after  World  War  I and  into  the 
late  Depression  years  found  gun  com- 
panies concentrating  mostly  on  shot- 
guns and  big  game  rifles.  Varmint 
hunting  did  not  come  into  its  own 
until  after  World  War  II. 

There’s  no  question  about  the  versa- 
tility of  the  25-06.  Much  like  the  270 
Winchester,  which  is  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  06,  the  25-06  comes 
close  to  being  what  is  known  as  a 
“combination”  or  “all-around”  cart- 
ridge. The  25-06  has  a full  range  of 
bullets  from  60-  to  120-gr.  and  can 
be  successfully  loaded  for  small  ver- 
min or  whitetail  deer  and  antelope. 
The  newer,  slow-burning  powders 
have  made  this  cartridge  practicable. 

I may  be  sticking  my  neck  out  in 
breaking  away  from  the  modern  belief 
in  the  dual-purpose  cartridge,  but  I 
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happen  to  be  one  gun  writer  who  is 
slowly  seeing  things  differently.  I 
stated  earlier  I thought  chuck  hunting 
is  truly  in  the  category  of  the  22  cali- 
ber, though  I’m  willing  to  include  the 
Gmm’s  as  they  fall  more  into  the  var- 
mint class  than  big  game. 

( Before  I rankle  the  feelings  of  hun- 
dreds of  6mm  owners  who  have  been 
successful  in  hunting  deer,  let  me  just 
say  I am  well  aware  that  these  smaller 
calibers  have  plenty  of  speed  and 
punch.  But  I feel  that  they  lack  a 
good  bullet  suitable  for  the  larger 
bone  structure  of  big  game.  The  very 
fast,  lightweight  bullet  is  not  able  to 
handle  all  types  of  shooting  situations. 
I have  taken  three  deer  with  the  224 
bullet,  but  I’m  more  convinced  now 
than  ever  that  loads  like  the  22  Hor- 
net, 222  Remington,  and  220  Swift 
have  no  business  in  the  big  game 
woods.  The  100-gr.  bullet  from  any  of 
the  Gmm’s  will  definitely  kill  deer  un- 
der most  situations;  hundreds  of  Penn- 
sylvania hunters  can  attest  to  that. 
But  relatively  few  sportsmen  with 
whom  I discussed  this  at  length  were 
convinced  the  100-gr.  slug  is  con- 
structed to  properly  handle  all  types 
of  deer  shots. ) 

As  I shoot  and  field-test  more  and 
more  rifles,  I am  plagued  with  serious 
doubts  about  the  existence  of  one 
“combination”  or  “all-around”  car- 
tridge. Advocating  this  could  lead 
thousands  of  inexperienced  hunters  to 
firmly  believe  such  a cartridge  exists. 
Perhaps  I’m  unilateral  in  my  thinking, 
but  I see  varmint  hunting  in  one  cate- 
gory and  big  game  hunting  in  another. 
From  my  point  of  view,  there  is  a 
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wide  chasm  between  them,  and  to  de- 
clare one  cartridge  ballistically  ideal 
for  both  seems  wrong. 

Here  again.  I’m  not  referring  to 
cartridges  like  the  Remington  7mm 
Magnum,  a tremendous  big  game  car- 
tridge that  will  literally  disintegrate 
a chuck.  The  7mm  Magnum  does  not 
strike  me  as  a varmint  cartridge; 
shooting  a chuck  with  one  is  like  hit- 
ting a mouse  with  a golf  driver.  This 
controversial  matter  will  have  to  be 
handled  by  each  hunter  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  Serious  thought  should 
be  given  to  choosing  a cartridge  for  a 
specific  hunting  purpose.  The  high 
speed,  lightweight  bullets  have  been 
used  enough  to  get  a comprehensive 
picture  of  the  results,  and,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  the  “combination”  car- 
tridge is  not  a proven  reality. 

One  Not  Enough 

I’m  not  out  to  sell  rifles,  but  the 
idea  of  one  rifle  that  will  do  everything 
should  be  forgotten.  Even  in  this  day 
of  inflation,  two  rifles  are  not  beyond 
the  financial  reach  of  today’s  working 
man,  and  I see  no  point  in  running  the 
calculated  risk  of  losing  a nice  buck 
because  tbe  cartridge  I was  using  was 
designed  for  the  varmint  hunter. 

From  what  I have  learned  shooting 
the  25-06  for  more  than  15  years,  I 
feel  it  would  be  my  choice  as  a dual- 
purpose  cartridge— not  an  “all-around” 
cartridge.  I would  suggest  the  var- 
mint hunter  avoid  the  very  light  60-gr. 
bullet  because  of  its  poor  sectional 
density  (only  .130,  compared  to  .162 
for  the  75-gr.  and  .195  for  the  90- 
gr.  bullets ) . Poor  sectional  density  re- 
sults in  very  quick  velocity  loss,  which 
can  be  a definite  problem  in  long 
range  shooting.  Although  I used  the 
75-gr.  bullet  extensively  in  the  25-06 
Improved,  I’m  inclined  to  feel  better 
long-range  results  will  be  obtained 
from  the  87-  and  100-gr.  bullets,  es- 
pecially if  wind  is  a factor. 

Another  reason  for  staying  clear  of 
the  super-lightweight  bullets  in  the 
25-06  comes  from  chronograph  results 
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I obtained.  The  muzzle  velocity  was 
much  greater  with  the  light  bullets, 
but  the  average  spread  in  fps  was 
much  lower  with  the  heavier  bullets. 
Spreads  ran  as  high  as  115  fps  with 
the  75-gr.  bullets  but  fell  to  around  35 
fps  with  the  87-  and  100-gr.  jobs.  This 
may  seem  trivial,  but  everything  must 
he  considered  when  shooting  at  ranges 
up  to  400  yards,  which  is  an  awful 
long  distance  for  most  of  us. 

Tm  not  one  to  spoof  about  tight 
groups.  I believe  in  telling  the  results 
I obtained  on  my  own  range.  I did 
shoot  some  sub-minute  of  angle 
groups  with  several  of  the  rifles,  but 
a closer  and  more  honest  classification 
of  today’s  light-barrel  hunting  rifles 
in  the  25-06  caliber  would  be  lU".  I 
fired  such  dandies  as  the  Remington 
700,  Ithaca’s  LSA  65  and  Interarms’ 
Mark  X,  with  all  groups  smaller  than 
I/2",  and  I feel  sure  that  heavy  barrel 
outfits  like  the  Ruger  M-77V,  Brown- 
ing 78  and  Remington’s  700V  would 
easily  cut  the  minute  of  angle. 

The  old  25  Niedner  may  have  been 
the  first  good  long-range  wildcat  car- 


tridge, and  it  still  ranks  high  on  the 
list  of  dual-purpose  creations.  With 
today’s  slow  burning  powders  such  as 
4350  and  4831,  the  25-06  is  no  longer 
an  over  bore  capacity  cartridge.  Keep 
the  25-06  within  the  velocity  ranges 
of  3000  to  3400  fps  and  accurate  barrel 
life  should  be  long,  although  few 
chuck  hunters  will  ever  burn  out  a 
barrel  while  hunting  regardless  of 
what  powder  charge  is  used. 

From  the  thousands  of  rounds  I’ve 
poured  out  of  25-06  muzzles,  I can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  87-gr.  bullet 
is  a real  chuck  getter,  and  the  117- 
and  120-gr.  jobs  can  be  classed  in 
the  category  for  whitetail  deer.  The 
25-06  will  not  replace  any  of  the 
6mm’s  as  the  243  bullet  is  one  of  the 
best  long  range  varmint  slugs  avail- 
able. But  I do  think  the  heavier  25- 
caliber  bullet  has  the  edge,  especially 
in  the  big  game  category.  I’m  still 
not  convinced  that  an  “all  around” 
or  “combination”  cartridge  exists,  but 
I will  admit  bringing  back  the  won- 
derful old  25  Niedner  may  have  just 
uncovered  a sleeping  giant  . . . 


Maybe  a Shotput 

The  armadillo  is  able  to  roll  itself  into  a ball. 

Swift  Swimmers 

Killer  whales  reach  a length  of  33  feet.  Their  bodies  are  black,  but  they 
have  white  patches  above  the  eyes.  They  hunt  in  packs  and  can  reach  a 
speed  of  23  miles  per  hour. 


^00ktng  ^ackfaarb  . . . 

On  last  Sunday  a party  of  three  men,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant 
Gap,  accompanied  by  a large  dog  crossed  the  mountains  into  Green’s 
Valley.  Upon  wishing  to  return  home,  missing  their  dog,  they  made 
search  for  it,  and  found  it  a short  distance  below  the  saw  mill,  dead,  and 
horribly  mutilated  by  a panther. — Wolves,  bears,  panthers  and  wild  cats 
are  plenty  in  that  neighborhood.  {True  Democrat,  Lewistown,  July  26, 
1860.) 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH  W 

The  woodchuck  is  one  mammal  whose  numbers  have  increased 
as  a direct  result  of  civilization.  By  cutting  forests,  raising 
crops  and  increasing  pasture  land,  man  has  provided  many  i 
acres  of  groundhog  habitat.  Most  farmers  dislike  the  chunky 
marmots,  which  honeycomb  fields  with  their  burrows  and  eat  j| 
large  amounts  of  clover,  alfalfa  and  other  crops.  There’s  no 
doubt  that  chucks  must  be  controlled  through  hunting.  Wood-  Ef 
chucks  provide  challenging  targets  and,  if  your  aim  is  good,  (i 
fine  table  fare. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Don’t  Hunt  With  Your  Buddy  If  . . . 

ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  of  the  1974  gobbler  season,  about  a week  ago  as 
this  is  written,  four  hunters  were  injured  when  mistaken  for  turkeys. 
It’s  hard  to  understand  this,  for  a turkey,  to  be  legal  in  the  spring,  must  have 
a beard  and  you’d  think  that  under  any  conditions  where  a beard  would  be 
visible  a hunter  could  certainly  teU  whether  he  was  looking  at  another  man 
or  a big  bird.  Yet  one  of  the  accident  reports,  written  by  the  oflFender,  ex-i 
plains  in  detail  why  he  believed  he  was  shooting  at  a bearded  gobbler,  and 
lis  reasons  are  clear  enough  that  you  can  understand  how  the  accident 
lappened.  In  this  case,  the  victim’s  tiger-striped  camouflage  clothing  worn 
over  a red-and-black  wool  shirt,  as  seen  in  dark  woods,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  lower  half  of  his  body  was  hidden,  combined  in  a way  to  convince  the 
hunter  that  he  was  aiming  at  a bearded  gobbler.  He  believed  he  saw  a beard, 
a reddish  head,  etc.  Some  fluorescent  orange  doubtless  would  have  prevented 
this  accident.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  shooter  should  not  have  been  more 
careful,  requiring  even  greater  proof  of  his  target’s  identity,  but  a bit  of 
blaze  orange  certainly  would  not  have  been  amiss. 

Why  are  turkey  hunters  so  reluctant  to  wear  orange?  Each  year  we  get 
many  photos  of  hunters  with  gobblers,  and  we  use  some  on  a center  spread 
layout  . . . and  then  I sit  back  and  wait  for  the  inevitable  letters  criticizing 
us  for  publishing  pictures  of  all  those  guys  in  camo  clothes  after  constantly 
advocating  fluorescent  orange.  We  don’t  like  using  such  photos,  but  they’re 
aU  we  get  in,  so  in  order  to  give  successful  hunters  a httle  credit,  we  run 
them.  But  I hope  the  time  soon  comes  that  we’ll  be  able  to  show  them 
wearing  orange  vests. 

By  the  time  this  appears  in  print,  woodchuck  hunting  will  be  in  full  swing. 
Last  year,  eighteen  hunters  were  injured  while  taking  part  in  this  sport,  two 
of  them  fatally.  This  -also  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  you  only  look  at  num- 
bers, for  a ’chuck  hunter  can  take  all  the  time  he  wants  to  identify  his  target 
and  shouldn’t  make  such  a mistake,  you’d  think.  But  the  accident  reports 
show  that  eleven  of  the  sixteen  non-fatal  injuries— over  68  percent— were  self- 
inflicted!  These  hunters  weren’t  shot  for  game  but  rather  through  their  own 
carelessness.  How  is  that  to  be  dealt  with? 

The  fact  is,  as  John  Behel’s  summary  of  1973’s  hunting  accidents  shows 
(see  p.  46),  of  a total  of  354  accidents,  99  were  self-inflicted.  That’s  28 
percent.  So  if  we  could  somehow  make  every  Pennsylvania  hunter  aware  of 
the  threat  he  is  to  himself— basically,  convince  him  he  should  never  let  his 
gun  point  at  himself— over  one  fourth  of  our  hunting  accidents  would  vanish. 
And  if  we  could  get  everyone  to  wear  some  fluorescent  orange,  a big  per-) 
centage  of  the  remaining  injuries  would  also  be  avoided,  for  Ais  color  elim- 
inates most  of  the  “mistaken  for  game”  or  “not  seen  by  offender”  accidents. 
So  do  your  hunting  buddy  a favor.  Don’t  hunt  with  him  if  he’s  not  wearing 
orange.  This  could  keep  you  from  making  him  a statistic  on  John  Behel’s 
records.- Boh  Bell 
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Game  Protector  Wounded  in  Chase  . . . 


The  year  1906  was  a black  one 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. Fourteen  Game  Protectors 
were  shot  at  that  year,  seven  were  hit, 
and  of  these  seven,  three  were  serious- 
ly wounded  and  three  were  killed.  But 
incidents  hke  these  don’t  happen  any 
more,  do  they?  Wrong.  Sometimes 
they  still  do.  Last  September,  a young 
Game  Protector  was  wounded  by  a 
shot  fired  by  one  of  two  men  he  was 
chasing  for  suspected  jacklighting. 

On  Sunday,  September  16,  1973, 
District  Game  Protector  Gary  Becker 
of  Mummasburg  was  awakened  at  4 
a.m.  by  a telephone  call.  A state 
policeman  told  him  that  someone  had 
reported  spotlighting  and  shooting 
west  of  the  village  of  Peach  Glen  in 
Adams  County.  Becker  dressed,  tele- 
phoned Deputy  Glenn  Herring,  and 
met  him  at  Biglerville  a short  time 
later.  Becker,  who  is  32  years  old, 
was  graduated  from  the  Ross  LeflBer 
School  of  Conservation  in  March  of 
1973  and  at  the  time  had  been  a 
Game  Protector  for  only  six  months. 
Herring  has  been  a Deputy  Game 
Protector  for  11  years.  He  lives  in 
Cashtown  and  is  self-employed  as  an 
eleetrical  contractor. 

The  two  drove  to  an  orchard  in  the 
area  where  the  shooting  had  been  re- 
ported, and  Becker  backed  his  car 
into  a clearing  among  the  trees.  It 
was  a warm,  cloudless  night.  The 
apple  trees,  heavy  with  ripened  fruit, 
stood  out  in  the  moonlight.  The  men 

DGP  BECKER'S  car  is  shown  at  left.  In 
the  upper  photo,  arrow  indicates  hole  in 
the  headrest  made  by  part  of  243  slug. 
Other  bullet  fragments  and  pieces  of  glass 
struck  the  Game  Protector.  Below, 
Becker's  car  is  seen  from  rear;  after 
smashing  windshield  and  drilling  through 
the  headrest,  the  bullet  blew  out  the  car's 
rear  window.  The  shooting  ended  a five- 
minute  high  speed  chase  in  which  DGP 
Becker  and  Deputy  Glenn  Herring  pursued 
two  men  suspected  of  jacklighting.  The 
suspects  were  arrested  the  day  after  the 
shooting. 


rolled  the  car’s  windows  down.  They 
did  not  have  long  to  wait. 

A car  engine  murmured  somewhere 
in  the  distance,  and  gradually  the 
noise  grew  louder.  Then  headlights 
brightened  the  apple  trees  to  the  left, 
and  a white,  older-model  Cadillac 
eased  into  view.  Someone  in  the  car 
was  shining  a light  into  the  orchards 
on  either  side  of  the  road.  Suddenly 
its  beam  found  the  Game  Commission 
vehicle. 

The  tranquil  scene  exploded.  The 
Cadillac  tore  off,  and  by  the  time 
Becker  swung  his  car  onto  the  road, 
the  tailhghts  of  the  other  vehicle  were 
dwindhng  in  the  distance.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Cadillac  was  travel- 
ing at  a high  rate  of  speed  over  the 
narrow,  twisting  country  road,  Becker 
kept  its  taillights  in  sight.  He  remem- 
bers thinking  at  the  time  that  the 
Cadillac  would  probably  wreck  unless 
it  slowed  down. 

Stop  Sign  Ignored 

The  chase  approached  Peach  Glen, 
where  the  legislative  route  crosses  an- 
other road.  The  driver  of  the  Cad- 
illac ignored  the  stop  sign  and  tore 
through  the  intersection;  sparks  flew 
from  beneath  the  big  car  as  it  bot- 
tomed on  the  macadam.  Becker 
slowed,  made  sure  no  one  was  coming 
on  the  other  road,  and  followed  the 
white  car  through  the  crossroad. 

Leaving  Peach  Glen,  the  legislative 
route  crosses  a set  of  raihoad  tracks 
and  curves  downhill  to  the  right  along 
an  open  field.  The  Cadillac  bottomed 
again  at  the  raihoad  crossing  and  lost 
speed  as  it  swung  around  the  gentle 
bend,  the  Game  Commission  car  fol- 
lowing. Becker  and  Herring  heard  a 
loud  noise  as  the  Cadillac  slowed  and 
then  speeded  up  again.  “We  didn’t 
know  at  the  time  that  they’d  shot  at 
us,”  Becker  said  later.  "Often  if  an 
old  car  slows  down  and  then  speeds 
up  again  it  backfires.” 
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THE  THIRD  SHOT,  which  wounded  Becker,  was  fired  on  this  stretch  of  road  when 
Game  Commission  vehicle  was  about  100  yards  from  suspect's  car. 


The  chase  continued  to  the  small 
town  of  Idaville,  where  the  country 
road  crosses  Pennsylvania  Route  34. 
Again  the  Cadillac  bottomed,  again 
sparks  flew  from  beneath  it,  and  again 
Becker  and  Herring  thought  they 
heard  the  white  Cadillac  backfire  as  it 
chmbed  a hill  just  past  the  intersec- 
tion. Residents  of  Idaville,  questioned 
the  next  day,  remember  hearing  the 
speeding  cars  and  a shot  in  the  night. 

A little  more  than  a mile  past  Ida- 
ville, the  road  bends  sharply  to  the 
left  and  then  continues  straight  to 
another  curve.  The  Cadillac  took  the 
first  turn,  raced  to  the  end  of  the 
straight,  level  stretch  of  pavement  and 
stopped.  As  Becker  rounded  the  curve, 
he  saw  the  white  car  in  his  head- 
lights at  the  end  of  the  tree-lined  road. 
The  Game  Commission  car  quickly 
closed  to  within  a hundred  yards  of 
the  Cadillac. 

“Then  I saw  a hole  in  the  wind- 
shield,” Becker  said,  “and  my  right 
shoulder  felt  like  it  had  been  hit  by 
a brick.  My  hand  was  knocked  off  the 


steering  wheel.  ‘They  hit  us!’  I 
shouted.” 

Becker  was  able  to  bring  the  car  to 
a safe  stop  as  the  white  Cadillac  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness.  The  five- 
minute  chase  ended  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begun. 

Herring  reached  over  and  pulled 
Becker’s  jacket  away  from  his  shoul- 
der. Blood  stained  the  Game  Protec- 
tor’s shirt.  “Can  you  move  your  arm?” 
Herring  asked. 

Becker  tried.  “Yeah.” 

“Maybe  you  just  got  hit  by  some 
glass.” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Slide  over  and  I’ll  drive.”  Herring 
ran  around  the  car  and  got  in  behind 
the  wheel.  In  a short  time  he  had 
Becker  at  the  Gettysburg  Hospital. 

Becker  was  treated  for  wounds  of 
the  upper  arm  and  shoulder  caused 
by  bullet  fragments  and  chunks  of 
glass,  and  he  also  received  minor 
wounds  of  the  wrist  from  flying  glass. 
It  would  be  three  days  before  he  was 
released  from  the  hospital.  Examina- 
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tion  of  the  car  showed  that  after 
smashing  the  windshield,  the  bullet 
drilled  through  the  headrest  within 
inches  of  Becker’s  head  and  then  blew 
out  the  rear  window  as  it  left  the  car. 

Later  that  day,  while  Becker  was 
in  the  hospital,  almost  100  game  pro- 
tectors, deputies  and  state  poUce 
troopers  searched  for  the  person  or 
persons  who  fired  on  the  Game  Com- 
mission car.  Besides  the  ground 
search,  troopers  flying  a state  pofice 
hehcopter  tried  to  spot  the  white 
Cadillac  from  the  air.  Investigators 
found  a five  243  cartridge  on  the  side 
of  the  road  not  far  from  the  scene 
of  the  shooting.  The  apple  picking 
season  had  just  started  in  Adams 
Coimty,  and  many  out-of-state  farm 
workers  were  coming  into  the  area. 
Becker  thought  the  Cadillac  might 
have  had  a red  and  white  ficense 
plate,  indicating  that  it  wasn’t  regis- 
tered in  Pennsylvania,  so  some  of  the 
investigators  checked  the  farm  work- 
ers’ camps. 

However,  District  Game  Protector 
John  Troutman,  also  of  Adams  Coun- 
ty, felt  the  assailant  was  a county 
resident.  The  driver  of  the  Cadillac 
had  known  the  back  roads  well  and 


STATE  POLICE  Trcx>per  Matthew  O’Brien, 
Jr.,  holds  Ml  10  Savage  243  discovered 
hidden  behind  a dresser  in  the  bedroom  of 
one  of  the  suspects. 


DEPUTY  HERRING  points  to  hole  in  head- 
rest made  by  243  slug.  Becker,  shown  at 
right,  returned  to  duty  after  three  days  in 
the  hospital. 

had  dehberately  kept  off  the  main 
highways.  Troutman  talked  with 
many  local  people,  trying  to  find  some- 
one who  remembered  seeing  a white 
1965  or  1966  Cadillac  sedan  in  the 
area,  and  he  finally  got  a tip  that  a 
Bobby  Hudnell  of  Aspers,  R.D., 
owned  such  a car. 

That  evening,  accompanied  by  State 
Pofice  Troopers  Donald  Simpson  and 
James  Corcoran  in  a second  car, 
Troutman,  Deputy  Herring,  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Warren  Singer,  Jr.,  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  and  Deputies  Al 
Shull  and  Glenn  McDanneU  drove  to 
the  house  where  Hudnell  lived.  As 
they  pulled  up  to  the  place,  they  saw 
a white  Cadillac  parked  under  a tree 
in  the  yard. 

The  oflBcers  got  out  of  their  cars, 
and  Herring  bent  down  and  looked 
under  the  Cadillac.  Bright  metal 
gleamed  through  rust  and  grime  on 
the  car’s  undersurfaces.  It  had  scraped 
bottom  recently.  Troutman  looked  in- 
side the  vehicle  and  saw  several  243 
cartridges  and  fired  cases.  “This  is 
the  car,”  Herring  said. 

When  Hudnell  came  to  the  door. 
Trooper  Simpson  told  him  why  they 
were  there  and  explained  his  legal 
rights.  Hudnell,  22,  was  visibly  ner- 
vous, but  agreed  to  talk  with  Simpson 
and  Troutman.  According  to  the  of- 
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GAME  PROTECTOR’S  duties  include  work 
ing  with  school  children  as  well  as  enforc- 
ing game  laws.  Here  Becker  demonstrates 
live-trapping  methods  to  Gettysburg  6th 
graders. 

ficers,  Hudnell  admitted  owning  the 
the  Cadillae  and  having  been  chased 
by  Becker,  but  claimed  that  another 
man,  a “Doc”  Speelman,  had  been 
driving  the  car  and  had  fired  the  shots 
at  the  pursuing  Game  Commission 
vehicle. 

Hudnell  was  arraigned  before  Dis- 
trict Justice  Eugene  Long  of  Gettys- 
burg, R.D.,  and  a warrant  was  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  Speelman,  whose  first 
name  was  learned  to  be  Clarence.  The 
warrant  was  served  that  evening  at  the 
suspects  Aspers  area  home  by  State 
Police  Trooper  Matthew  O’Brien,  Jr. 
Speelman,  35,  was  arraigned  and  put 
in  the  Adams  County  Jail  in  lieu  of 
$10,000  bond. 

After  further  questioning  the  officers 
said  Hudnell  admitted  firing  the  first 
two  shots  from  the  moving  Cadillac— 
both  of  which  missed.  But  he  stuck 
to  his  claim  that  Speelman  had  been 
driving  and  that  the  other  man  had 
stopped  the  Cadillac,  grabbed  the  gun 


and  fired  the  third  shot,  the  one  that 
had  wounded  Becker.  Speelman 
claimed  Hudnell  had  done  the  shoot- 
ing. 

After  the  third  shot  was  fired,  the 
two  drove  away  and  threw  the  rifle 
and  some  cartridges,  which  belonged 
to  Hudnell,  out  of  the  car’s  window. 

A few  hours  later,  they  drove  back 
in  Speelman’s  truck  to  recover  the 
gun  and  shells.  They  failed  to  pick 
up  one  cartridge,  the  243  round  which 
the  investigators  later  found.  Hudnell 
said  Speelman  told  him  he  would  dis- 
pose of  the  weapon,  but  the  rifle— a 
Savage  243— was  discovered  hidden 
behind  a dresser  in  Speelman’s  bed- 
room. Each  defendant  maintained 
that  the  other  had  fired  the  shot  that 
wounded  District  Game  Protector 
Becker. 

Prehminary  hearings  were  held  for 
Speelman  on  October  11  and  for  Hud- 
nell on  November  1.  Speelman  was 
arraigned  in  Adams  County  Court  on 
November  5 and  entered  a plea  of  not 
guilty  to  charges  of  aggravated  assault 
against  a police  officer  and  attempted 
murder.  He  asked  for  a trial  by  jury. 
On  December  4,  Hudnell  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  same  charges  and  also 
asked  for  a jury  trial. 

Both  Men  Indicted 

A grand  jury  indicted  both  men  on 
January  14,  1974,  and  the  next  day 
they  appeared  in  court  before  Judge 
John  McPhail.  There  both  Hudnell 
and  Speelman  pleaded  guilty  to  ag- 
gravated assault  against  a police  of- 
ficer, and  the  attempted  murder 
charges  were  withdrawn.  On  May  7, 
Judge  McPhail  sentenced  Robert 
Hudnell  and  Clarence  Speelman  to 
2/2  to  5 years  imprisonment  in  the  ■ 
State  Correctional  Institution  at  Hunt-  i 
ingdon.  j 
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Fast  Crowd  | 

Speeds  in  miles  per  hour  reached  by  some  animals  are:  cheetah  75;  gazelle  | 
50;  hare  45;  greyhound  40;  giraffe  32  and  elephant  25.  j 
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How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Role  ...  VII 

Steps  to  Restock  Favorite  Species 

By  Seth  Gordon 


This  series  of  game  news 

articles  is  not  intended  to  present 
a complete  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  its  operations. 
Instead,  it  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  manner  in  which  early  obstacles 
were  overcome  and  beliind-the-scenes 
situations  which  brought  about  pio- 
neering pohcies  and  programs. 

In  order  to  maintain  some  sem- 
blance of  chronological  sequence,  this 
article  will  deal  with  one  of  the  least 
understood,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
least  appreciated,  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Game  Commission— the 
restocking  of  native  species  and  the 
then  current  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  importing  exotics,  such  as  the 
gaudy  ringnecked  pheasant  and  the 
Hungarian  partridge. 

The  1905  Legislature  provided  a 
special  appropriation,  the  first  of  its 
Idnd,  of  $6,000  for  use  by  the  Game 
Commission  to  propagate  or  purchase 
game  for  stocking  purposes  during  the 
following  two  years. 

Apparently  the  Commission  gave 
top  priority  to  bringing  back  the  bob- 
white  quail,  a favorite  of  both  the 
farmers  and  the  hunters.  Their  num- 
bers had  been  seriously  depleted  by 
a series  of  severe  winters. 

Live  Trapping 

At  that  time  the  game  law  encour- 
aged the  live  trapping  of  bobwhites 
between  January  1 and  April  1 to  save 
them  from  destruction  by  heavy 
winter  snows.  Information  on  the 
best  methods  for  capturing  the  birds, 
and  how  to  house  and  feed  them,  was 
widely  distributed.  Feeding  the  birds 
in  the  wild  also  was  fully  covered 
and  encouraged. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1906,  Dr. 
Kalbfus,  secretary  and  chief  game 


ELK,  PURCHASED  from  Yellowstone  Park, 
were  brought  to  Pennsylvania  in  1915. 
Howard  Eaton,  a native  Pittsburgher, 
handled  the  shipment. 

protector,  reported  having  purchased 
3,700  bobwhite  quail  in  Alabama  for 
stocking  purposes  at  $9  per  dozen  in 
even  pairs;  also  60  female  whitetailed 
deer  from  a private  preserve  in  Mon- 
roe County  to  restock  the  three  ref- 
uges established  the  previous  year. 

Dvuring  the  next  eight  years  addi- 
tional bobwhites  were  obtained  from 
various  sources,  but  the  supply  was 
limited.  Some  came  from  as  far  away 
as  Kansas.  Apparently  one  state  after 
another  passed  legislation  prohibiting 
exportation  of  their  wild-trapped 
birds. 

In  the  meantime.  Doctor  Kalbfus 
visited  several  states,  including  Vir- 
ginia and  New  Jersey,  which  had  es- 
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tablished  farms  to  raise  bobwhites  for 
release.  He  also  visited  an  experi- 
mental game  farm  on  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.,  operated  by  the  American 
Game  Protective  Association.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  bobwhite  quail 
hatched  and  raised  by  bantam  hens 
were  too  costly  and  unsuited  for  re- 
lease in  the  wild,  and  for  the  time 
being  all  thought  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission estabhshing  such  a farm  to 
raise  quail  was  put  aside. 

Quail  Shipments  From  Mexico 

The  Commission  learned  that  bob- 
white  quail  might  be  obtained  in  large 
numbers  from  the  tablelands  of 
northern  Mexico.  While  they  were  a 
slightly  different  subspecies,  some- 
what smaller  and  less  brilliantly 
marked  than  native  birds,  it  was  be- 
lieved they  might  readily  adapt  to 
Pennsylvania  conditions.  So  during 
the  late  summer  of  1915,  when  the 
first  funds  from  the  Hunter’s  License 
Act  became  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion, a representative  was  sent  to 
Mexico  to  buy  and  supervise  ship- 
ments of  bobwhites  by  commercial 
vessel  through  the  port  of  Tampico 
and  on  to  New  York  City.  It  was  be- 
lieved shipments  by  vessel  would  pro- 
vide ample  time  to  determine  whether 
any  diseases  might  be  present. 

Optimism  ran  high.  At  last  Penn- 
sylvania had  found  a source  from 
which  to  obtain  bobwhites  in  large 
numbers,  at  moderate  cost,  to  restock 
depleted  quail  ranges  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  state.  The  Commission 
hoped  to  release  ten  or  more  thou- 
sands of  Mexican  bobwhites  the  fol- 
lowing spring  (1916). 

The  first  shipment  of  175  Mexican 
bobwhites  landed  at  the  port  of  New 
York  with  minor  losses.  This  writer 
was  on  hand  to  receive  and  transfer 
the  shipment  to  designated  points  to 
be  held  over  until  spring. 

Then  tragedy  struck.  The  bob- 
whites  began  to  die  from  some  un- 
known cause.  Dead  birds  were  sent 
to  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Phila- 
delphia and  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  Washington,  D.C. 
In  a few  days  the  bad  news  came  that 
the  birds  had  died  of  the  dread  quail 
disease,  coccidiosis.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  have  any  additional 
shipments  resulting  from  that  venture 
sent  at  once  to  the  quarantine  station 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Delaware  County.  However, 
the  Commission  later  decided  to  stop 
all  further  shipments  that  year. 

Second  Effort  Succeeded 

The  Commission’s  representative 
was  recalled.  After  evaluating  the  sit- 
uation he  decided  to  resign  and  team 
up  with  a Texan  who  was  successfully 
shipping  Mexican  bobwhites  by  rail 
from  the  border,  where  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was 
equipped  to  check  the  imported  birds 
for  possible  diseases  during  the  ten- 
day  quarantine  period. 

The  Game  Commission  decided  to 
try  once  more,  and  placed  an  order 
for  a carload  of  the  quail— 6000  of 
them— with  the  new  firm.  The  birds 
were  ordered  in  even  pairs,  forty-eight 
to  each  specially  constructed  crate,  di- 
vided into  two  compartments  with 
heavy  muslin  spanning  each  compart- 
ment about  two  inches  from  the  top 
to  avoid  injury  when  the  quail  be- 
came excited.  The  cost  was  $1.25 
per  bird  f.o.b.  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

The  writer  was  assigned  to  go  to 
Texas  to  supervise  the  shipping  oper- 
ations and  bring  back  the  6,000  bob- 
whites  in  an  express  car  attached  to 
passenger  trains.  The  plans  called  for 
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about  twenty-five  tiers  of  crates, 
securely  fastened  to  avoid  spillage. 

During  the  ten-day  quarantine  peri- 
od, he  accompanied  the  courier  into 
Mexico  to  pick  up  daily  accumula- 
tions of  birds  from  small  rural  country 
stores,  to  which  the  native  trappers 
had  carried  their  catch  on  their  backs 
in  onion  crates,  some  for  many  miles. 
This  gave  the  writer  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  conditions  under  which 
the  quail  thrived  and  were  handled. 

Those  trips  into  Old  Mexico  with 
an  old  Ford,  converted  into  what 
passed  for  a truck,  when  our  military 
forces  were  on  the  border  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  stopping  General 
Pancho  Villa  and  his  band  of  revo- 
lutionaries, were  both  exciting  and 
dangerous.  Maybe  later  we  shall  of- 
fer a separate  story  on  those  experien- 
ces to  GAME  NEWS. 

As  an  interesting  aside,  when  Penn- 
sylvania’s 6,000  bobwhites  were  ready 
for  shipment,  we  learned  that  the 
shippers  had  set  aside  800  extra  cocks, 
which  the  writer  was  told  would  go 
out  the  following  week  in  a 6,000- 
bird  carload.  When  questioned,  the 
shippers  admitted  that  the  neighbor- 
ing state  which  had  ordered  that  car- 
load had  not  stipulated  that  the  birds 


LARGE  SHIPMENTS  of  cottontails  were  im- 
ported annuaily  from  Missouri  and  Kansas 
as  part  of  early  Game  Commission  restock- 
ing programs. 


be  shipped  in  even  pairs.  The  com- 
ment was:  “Well,  since  that  state  last 
year  put  the  bobwhite  on  the  songbird 
list,  the  game  officials  want  to  show 
the  farmers  and  hunters,  as  well  as 
the  bird  lovers,  that  the  bobwhite 
would  be  better  oflF  as  a game  bird.  It 
won’t  hurt  to  have  extra  whistlers  sit- 
ting on  the  fenceposts  next  spring.” 

Gan  you  imagine  what  it  was  hke 
to  feed  and  water  6,000  wild  bob- 
whites  during  a four-day  train  trip? 
And  sleep  on  an  army  cot  in  the  same 
express  car? 

Easily  Frightened 

Those  wild-trapped  bobwhites  from 
Mexico  were  easily  frightened.  The 
birds  in  one  compartment  of  a tier  of 
crates  would  start  “flushing”  without 
provocation.  In  moments  the  quail  in 
the  entire  tier  would  join  in  the  bed- 
lam. The  frantic  wingbeats  stirred 
up  clouds  of  sand  and  pulverized 
waste  from  the  bottom  of  the  crates 
until  the  air  in  that  portion  of  the 
car  was  almost  suffocating. 

At  the  end  of  that  trip  you  could 
have  hidden  the  writer  in  any  briar 
patch,  turned  loose  the  bird  dogs,  and 
in  moments  he  would  have  been  dis- 
covered. By  then  he  smelled  more 
like  a covey  of  bobwhites  than  the 
birds  themselves. 

Otherwise  the  trip  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania was  uneventful,  except  for 
jibes  of  railroad  workers  at  junction 
points.  One  group,  in  San  Antonio, 
taunted  the  custodian  with:  “I’ll  bet 
those  quail  will  bring  real  fancy  prices 
in  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
Gity  nightclubs  and  restaurants!” 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  writer  was  awakened 
by  loud  knocks  on  the  door,  followed 
with  the  command:  “Open  up  this 
car.  I’m  a Texas  game  warden.  I un- 
derstand you  have  an  illegal  shipment 
of  bobwhites  going  out  of  the  state 
and  I must  see  if  you  have  any  ship- 
ping papers.” 

The  writer’s  response:  “I’m  a state 
game  warden,  too.  Hold  your  horses 
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while  I get  this  door  open.  You’re 
welcome  aboard  and  I’ll  promptly 
convince  you  that  this  shipment  is 
within  the  law.”  And  upon  opening 
the  door  it  was  observed  that  the 
warden  had  plenty  of  support.  The 
conductor  and  a sizable  number  of 
onlookers  were  on  band  to  see  the 
fun.  Fortunately,  the  incident  passed 
ofiF  quickly  and  the  train  went  on  its 
way. 

Mexican  Blood  Faded 

The  shipment  arrived  in  Harrisburg 
without  further  incident,  and  5,904 
Mexican  bobwhites  were  promptly  re- 
shipped to  various  winter  holding 
points  for  release  the  following  spring. 
Winter  losses  were  minor,  and  those 
birds  were  banded  and  released  in 
good  quail  cover.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  interested  farmers  and  sports- 
men, the  Commission’s  field  officers 
kept  in  touch  vidth  them  as  best  they 
could  to  observe  the  results. 

The  next  fall,  during  the  hunting 
season.  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  an 
experienced  employe  of  the  U.S.  Bio- 
logical Survey,  came  to  Pennsylvania 
and  helped  sample  birds  from  as 
many  coveys  as  possible.  He  also 
checked  those  taken  by  hunters  in 
the  area. 

Many  of  the  birds  taken  were 
straight  Mexican  stock,  while  others 
were  obviously  the  progeny  of  cross- 
breeding with  native  Pennsylvania 
bobwhites.  Similar  checks  the  next 
season  showed  much  less  evidence  of 
Mexican  stock.  By  examining  their 
plumage  we  learned  that  the  stronger 
northern  bobwhite  blood  had  largely 
obliterated  evidence  of  the  Mexican 
imports.  Following  this  discovery, 
further  importation  of  Mexican  quail 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  doing 
more  to  assist  Pennsylvania’s  native 
stock. 

Production  of  bobwhites  on  a large 
scale  was  undertaken  some  years  later 
at  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm  near 
Schwenksville,  using  modern  incu- 
bators and  brooders.  But  later  on  that 


operation  was  discontinued  in  favor 
of  spending  the  funds  to  improve  the 
habitat  for  quad  and  other  wildhfe. 

Deer  and  bobwhites  were  given  the 
inside  track  in  stocking  almost  from 
the  beginning,  and  as  additional  game 
refuges  were  estabhshed  they  were 
stocked  with  deer  obtained  from  local 
private  preserves  or  shipped  from 
Grand  Island,  Mich.,  just  off  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  the  Cleveland-ClLffs  Iron  Co. 
had  an  excellent  herd  of  whitetails. 
Local  hunters  always  claimed  that 
the  introduction  of  those  large  white- 
tails  produced  superior  animals.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  one  of  them  to 
brag  to  his  friends  that  he  had  bagged 
a “Michigan  deer”  because  it  was  a 
large  animal  with  unusually  fine  ant- 
lers. 

A few  eUc  were  obtained  from  local 
preserves,  but  the  most  important 
shipment  of  those  large  creatures,  95 
of  them,  was  brought  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1915  from  the  northern  gateway 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Howard  Eaton,  a native  Pitts- 
burgher, and  his  brothers  had  estab- 
lished one  of  the  country’s  most 
famous  dude  ranches  in  Wyoming. 
Eaton  regularly  guided  groups  of  trail 
riders  through  the  back  country  of 
Yellowstone  and  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  elk  and  their  habits. 
When  it  was  learned  that  a carload 
of  Yellowstone  Park  elk  would  be 
available  for  stocking  purposes  in  the 
Keystone  State,  Eaton  was  persuaded 
to  handle  the  shipment  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

Elk  Hopes  Came  to  Naught 

Unfortunately,  the  hopes  of  the 
Game  Commission  to  establish  the  elk 
on  a shootable  basis  came  to  naught 
because  of  the  habits  of  these  large 
animals  and  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  enough  undisturbed  range  avail- 
able for  their  use  in  Pennsylvania. 

Even  though  a number  of  states  had 
spent  large  sums  to  estabhsh  the  ring- 
necked pheasant,  Pennsylvania  of- 
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ficials  for  some  years  were  doubtful 
about  the  wisdom  of  stocking  the 
ringneck  “because  they  were  not  bud- 
ders”  and  their  survival  under  Penn- 
sylvania conditions  was  seriously 
questioned.  Finally,  however,  Enghsh 
ringnecks  and  full-blooded  Chinese 
and  Mongolian  pheasants  were 
stocked  in  numbers,  and  today  the 
ringneck  provides  a large  share  of  the 
shooting  for  Keystone  State  hunters 
each  fall. 

The  story  behind  the  restoration  of 
the  wild  turkey  in  Pennsylvania  is  full 
of  failures  and  successes.  Fortunately, 
the  Commission  did  not  give  up  and 
now  wild  turkey  hunting  in  the  Key- 
stone State  is  recognized  nationwide 
as  one  of  the  grand  successes  of  the 
Commission’s  restocking  programs. 

The  attempts  to  estabhsh  the  Hun- 
garian partridge  in  Pennsylvania 
ended  in  failure  largely  because  con- 


ditions just  were  not  favorable  for 
these  fine  game  birds. 

In  concluding  this  brief  history  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  restocking 
programs  one  should  not  overlook  the 
large  annual  shipments  of  cottontails 
imported  annually  from  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  with  some  from  other  states, 
which  served  their  purpose  well  dur- 
ing the  days  when  the  Commission 
was  developing  its  present  policies 
and  programs. 

Yes,  my  friends,  there  were  both 
grand  successes  and  failures  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  efforts  to  provide 
the  hunters  of  the  Keystone  State  with 
the  best  hunting  to  be  found  any- 
where in  North  America.  But  the 
million-plus  licensed  hunters  in  Penn- 
sylvania annually  are  the  beneficiaries 
because  the  Game  Commission  dared 
to  try  steps  which  others  with  less 
courage  would  have  shunned. 


Manatee  Family 

The  manatee  belongs  to  the  family  of  sea  cows. 

Impressive  Homs 

The  impala  has  lyre-shaped  horns  up  to  thirty  inches  long. 
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BLACK  AND  WHITE  film  should  be  used  on  dull,  dark  days,  when  color  film  will  not 
produce  good  pictures  or  add  to  the  shot. 


Film  For  the  Hunter 


By  Tom  Brakefield 


This  is  the  second  of  a three-part 
series  on  photography  for  the  hunter. 
In  the  fir^  article  I discussed  cameras 
for  the  hunter  and,  after  considering 
35mm  rangefinder  cameras,  Insta- 
matics,  35mm  single  lens  reflex  cam- 
eras and  Polaroids,  I recommended 
the  35mm  rangefinder  as  probably  the 
best  aU-around  choice  for  the  major- 
ity of  sportsmen. 

An  important  and  confusing 
facet  of  picture  taking  is  film. 
Which  films  to  use,  when  to  use  them 
and  how  much  they  really  cost  are 
questions  that  should  be  answered 
for  the  sportsman-photographer. 

Film  is  to  the  camera  as  ammu- 
nition is  to  the  rifle.  This  may  sound 
trite,  but  it’s  true.  Shoot  a grizzly  with 
your  trusty  270  loaded  with  a hghtly 
constructed  100-gr.  woodchuck  bul- 


let, and  you’re  going  to  have  one  very 
mad  bear.  Shoot  a Pennsylvania 
chuck  with  the  same  gun  and  a stout- 
ly constructed  150-gr.  big  game  bullet 
and  you’ll  ventilate  him  with  a hole 
.277"  in  diameter— with  the  result  that 
he’ll  probably  get  away  to  die  in  his 
den.  Reverse  the  two  and  you’re  in 
business  both  ways. 

Shoot  a picture  that  calls  for  color 
in  black  and  white  and  you  lose  the 
brillance  and  beauty  that  only  color 
can  bring  to  film.  Shoot  a picture  that 
calls  for  B&W  in  color  and,  at  best, 
you  end  up  with  a bad  color  shot 
rather  than  a good  black  and  white 
and,  at  worst,  you  lose  the  picture 
entirely.  Shoot  color  prints  when  you 
should  be  shooting  sUdes,  and  you 
spend  extra  money  to  lose  that  sizzling 
brilliance  and  luminosity  that  no 
mere  print,  however  correctly  exposed 
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and  developed,  can  ever  achieve. 

A question  commonly  asked  by 
hunter-photographers  is  “Which  is 
better,  color  or  black  and  white?”  If 
it’s  a bright  day,  color  is  generally  bet- 
ter for  outdoor  shots,  especially  if 
there  are  colorful  objects  in  the  pic- 
tures (orange  tents,  red  canoes,  blue 
backpack  rigs,  bright  clothes,  mallard 
ducks,  etc.). 

A Mortal  Sin 

If  you  have  a bright  blue  sky  filled 
with  fleecy  white  clouds  it’s  a mortal 
sin  not  to  shoot  color.  Take  your  pic- 
ture from  a low  angle  to  get  the 
big  beautiful  sky  backing  up  and 
brightening  whatever  scene  you’re 
shooting.  Color  brings  beauty  and 
definition  to  pictures  that  black  and 
white  just  can’t  match. 

So  throw  away  the  B&W  film,  right? 
Wrong!  Black  and  white  most  defi- 
nitely has  its  uses.  For  one  thing,  if 
it’s  a cold,  damp  day— a “mono- 
chrome,” no  color  day— then  not  only 
is  B&W  safer  to  shoot,  it’s  really  the 
film  called  for  to  accurately  convey 
the  drab,  dark  scene.  Even  though 
you  can  shoot  high  speed  color  film 
on  very  dull  days,  you  won’t  get  good 
color.  Color,  to  oversimplify  things, 
is  just  reflected  light— and  no  light,  no 
color. 

Even  when  you  do  have  ample 
light,  color  can  cost  you  a priceless 
picture  in  some  situations,  because 
color  has  much  less  “latitude”  than 
B&W  and  you  must  expose  color  film 
much  more  accurately.  If  you  shoot 
into  a contrasty  enough  situation  like 
a ruffed  grouse  sitting  on  white  snow 
in  the  shadows  under  a bush,  your 
light  meter  may  get  fooled,  leaving 
you  with  an  overexposed  or  under- 
exposed picture. 

Black  and  white  is  the  work  horse. 
It’s  safer  to  shoot  than  color,  far  more 
forgiving  of  bad  exposure  setting  on 
the  photographer’s  part  and  adaptable 
to  tough  light  conditions  in  general. 

What  should  you  do?  Carry  both 
films  afield.  Use  your  head  when  de- 


ciding which  film  to  load,  and  if  you 
have  a special  picture  that  you  want 
to  be  sure  of— or  if  you  want  to  ex- 
periment to  “learn”  the  films— shoot  it 
both  ways. 

Another  frequently-asked  question 
is  “What  size  film  roll  should  I buy?” 
In  answerig  this  question  I’m  going  to 
assume  that  you  took  my  advice  and 
decided  to  use  a 35mm  rangefinder 
camera  or  a 35mm  SLR,  since  both 
use  the  same  film.  Most  35mm  films 
come  in  either  36  or  20  exposure  rolls. 
As  a professional,  I wouldn’t  think  of 
using  anything  but  the  36  exposure 
rolls.  They  save  me  time  as  I’m  re- 
loading less  and  less  likely  to  miss  a 
key  shot  because  I’m  out  of  film. 

But  wait  a minute.  Longer  rolls 
also  save  money,  and  even  if  I were 
strictly  an  amateur,  I wouldn’t  use 
the  shorter  roll.  Here  are  some  fig- 
ures: a roll  of  3M"  x 5"  color  prints 
currently  costs  32.3^  for  each  picture 
—this  covers  film,  developing  and 
printing  on  a 36-exposure  roll,  while 
the  price  goes  up  to  36.7^  for  each 
picture  when  you  use  the  20-exposure 
roll.  That  may  not  sound  like  much, 
but  it  amounts  to  a price  hike  of  13.6% 
on  costs  that  aren’t  exactly  cheap  to 
begin  with.  The  difference  is  even 
more  significant  on  slides:  18.6^  each 
on  the  big  roll  and  22^  each  on  the 
small  roll,  for  an  18.6%  savings  when 
using  the  larger  roll  of  film.  Mere 
pennies,  but  over  the  course  of  a year 
they  add  up. 

Film  processing  prices  vary.  Clever 
shopping  on  your  part  at  discount 
stores  and  the  like  might  get  you  the 
pictures  cheaper  than  the  prices  indi- 
cated above.  But  in  any  case  the 
larger  roll  is  a more  economical 
choice. 

Maybe  the  most  common  question 
asked  is,  “Should  I shoot  slides  or 
prints?”  I confess  I’m  biased  on  this 
one.  Since  magazines  use  slides 
( transparencies ) almost  exclusively 
for  color  reproduction,  that’s  the  only 
kind  of  color  film  I shoot.  But  the 
two  big  reasons  a hunter  or  outdoors- 
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man  should  shoot  shdes  are  that  they 
are  less  expensive  and  make  more 
beautiful  pictures  than  prints. 

Shdes  are  brighter  and  crisper  than 
prints,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 
Also,  shdes  are  far  cheaper.  Let’s 
refer  back  to  those  camera  store 
prices  I mentioned  earher.  In  36- 
exposure  rolls,  color  prints  in  the 
standard  8/2"  x 5"  format  cost  32.7^ 
each  while  shdes  cost  18.6^  each  for 
a whopping  73%  difference  in  cost. 
Assuming  you  shoot  a roll  of  film  a 
month  (some  months  it  might  be  less 
and  some  months,  hke  Christmas  and 
birthdays,  etc.,  it  might  be  a lot 
more),  you  would  save  almost  $60 
a year.  A couple  of  years  of  that  pays 
for  your  camera. 

If  you  want  prints  to  give  away  or 
show  to  friends  and  neighbors,  they 
can  very  easily  be  made  from  the 
shdes.  The  cost  is  shghtly  more  per 
print  than  if  you  had  shot  prints  to 
begin  with,  but  you  are  only  making 
expensive  prints  on  those  edited  shots 
that  you  know  you  want,  not  on  every 
shot  you  take.  The  shdes  can  be 
viewed  with  a hand  viewer  costing 


less  than  $5  or  in  projectors  ranging 
in  cost  from  weU  under  $100  to  well 
over  $200.  Frankly,  the  beauty  of 
shdes  is  as  important  to  me  as  the 
savings.  Shoot  some  of  both  types  of 
film  and  see  if  you  don’t  agree. 

Which  brand  of  film  should  an 
outdoorsman  use?  There  are  many 
excellent  films  (and  some  poor  ones, 
too)  produced  by  a number  of  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  companies.  I use 
Kodak  almost  exclusively  and  suggest 
it  for  the  hunter  or  sportsman  pho- 
tographer. Kodak  film  is  available 
almost  everywhere,  and  it’s  excellent 
film.  It  may  cost  you  a little  more  for 
both  film  and  developing,  but  Kodak’s 
convenience  and  quahty  are  worth  it. 
In  this  article  I’ll  stick  to  Kodak  film, 
and  if  you  want  to  use  another  brand, 
just  ask  your  dealer  for  its  equivalent 
of  the  Kodak  films  I mention  here. 

“I’m  using  Kodak  35mm  color  slide 
film,  but  which  one  should  I use?”  you 
ask. 

Oh  boy,  here’s  where  I shoot  into 
the  trees  and  watch  the  birds  drop 
out.  Some  people  are  going  to  dis- 
agree with  these  opinions  but  they 


PICTURE  OF  three  hunters  in  deer  camp  enjoying  oyster  snack  could  have  been  shot 
in  either  color  or  black  and  white,  Brakefield  says. 
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ANOTHER  SHOT  better  suited  to  B&W  than  color  is  this 
picture  of  bleached-out  bear  skulls  on  pitch  black  bear  hide. 


are,  I believe,  practical  and  sound  tips 
for  an  amateur  picture-taker  who  is  a 
hunter  first  and  a photographer  sec- 
ond. Kodak  makes  a number  of  out- 
door slide  films  that  vary  in  speed. 
The  slower  films  require  more  light 
but  yield  better  colors,  smoother  tints 
and  less  grain.  The  faster  the  film 
speed,  the  less  fight  you  need  to  take 
a picture  but  the  less  color  and  more 
grain  you’ll  have.  Let’s  take  the  films 
one  at  a time. 

Kodachrome  ZZ— Film  speed  (ASA) 
25.  This  is  a very  slow  film  requiring 
lots  of  fight.  If  your  camera  has  a lens 
speed  of  around  fl.8  (see  last  month’s 
"Cameras  For  the  Hunter”)  you  can 
use  KII  on  most  days  if  you  are  shoot- 
ing scenics  and  static  scenes  where 
you  can  go  down  to  l/60th  of  a 
second,  using  a rest  to  hold  the  cam- 
era steady.  KII  is  gorgeous  and  it  is, 
quite  simply,  the  standard  by  which 
all  other  color  films  are  judged.  This 
film  produces  extremely  fine  grain, 
very  good  skin  tones,  bright  oranges 
and  reds  and  about  everything  else.  I 
only  wish  I could  shoot  it  every  day! 

Kodachrome  X and  Ektachrome  X 
—Both  ASA  64.  ASA  stands  for  Amer- 
ican Standards  Association  and  the 
rating  of  64  rather  than  KII’s  25 
means  that  KII  needs  times  as 
much  fight  as  these  two  medium 
speed  films.  To  put  it  the  other  way. 


with  the  same  lens  and  shutter  speeds, 
Kodachrome  X ( KX ) and  Ektachrome 
X (EX)  need  less  than  half  as  much 
light  as  KII. 

Both  of  these  medium  films  are 
grainier  and  not  as  bright  as  KII.  KX 
is  slightly  grainier  than  EX,  but  it 
also  gives  warmer  colors.  I use  both 
but  sboot  far  more  KX  than  EX.  How- 
ever, that’s  merely  a personal  prefer- 
ence, and  many  other  photographers 
prefer  EX  to  KX. 

High  Speed  Ektachrome— This  film 
can  be  rated  at  either  ASA  160  or 
“pushed”  ( that’s  a “trick”  that  enables 
you  to  shoot  color  on  some  very  low- 
light  days)  to  an  ASA  of  about  400. 
This  is  Kodak’s  fastest  outdoor  film, 
grainier  and  colder  than  the  others, 
as  you  would  expect.  At  ASA  160  it 
requires  less  than  half  as  much  fight 
as  EX  and  KX,  and  at  ASA  400  it 
requires  less  than  half  as  much  fight 
as  at  160.  Got  that?  It  can  be  con- 
fusing, but  not  if  you  take  a minute 
to  think  it  through. 

This  is  a fine  film  with  limitations. 
I shoot  it  all  the  time  in  low  fight  sit- 
uations that  require  color  and  a fast 
shutter  speed.  It  seems,  at  least  to  me, 
to  vary  much  more  than  the  slower 
speed  films.  Sometimes  I’m  happy 
with  the  results  from  it  and  sometimes 
I’m  not,  but  that’s  to  be  expected  in 
low  light  situations.  To  use  it  at  ASA 
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400  requires  a special  Kodak  mailer, 
the  ESP-1,  which  costs  from  $1  to 
$1.35,  depending  upon  where  and 
how  many  you  buy.  The  ESP-1  must 
be  used  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
place  of,  the  regular  PK  36  Kodak 
mailer. 

I recommend  taking  along  a spare 
roll  or  two  of  High  Speed  Ektachrome 
for  back-up  purposes.  Don’t  shoot  it 
at  both  speeds  the  same  day,  because 
you’ll  never  keep  straight  which  roll 
was  shot  at  160  and  which  at  400,  so 
you’ll  probably  get  one  back  underde- 
veloped and  the  other  overdeveloped! 

Shoot  a couple  rolls  of  High  Speed 
Ektachrome  using  both  ASA  ratings. 
ASA  400  processing  costs  more,  and 
the  color  generally  is  not  as  good. 
However,  it  enables  you  to  shoot 
faster  in  lower  light  conditions.  De- 
cide which  way  is  your  bag,  and  then 
shoot  it  that  way  from  then  on  so 
that  there  are  no  mixups  costing  you 
precious  pictures  that  you  may  not  be 
able  to  duplicate. 

Now  you  ask,  “Which  Kodak  35mm 
black  and  white  print  film  should  I 
use?” 

iCodak  makes  three  basic  B&W 
35mm  films:  Panatomic-X  (a  “slow” 
film  rated  at  ASA  32),  Plus-X  (a 
“medium”  rated  at  ASA  125),  and  Tri- 
X (a  “fast”  film  rated  at  ASA  400). 
All  have  their  uses,  but  Tri-X  is  such 
a great,  fast  film,  with  good  grain,  that 
most  outdoor  pros,  let  alone  ama- 
teurs, hmit  their  black  and  white 
usage  to  it.  I use  Tri-X  96%  of  the 
time  and  suggest  that  you  use  it  for 
all  outdoor  photography. 

“Which  Kodak  35mm  color  print 
film  should  I use?” 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  I wouldn’t 
(and  don’t)  use  any.  However,  if  you 
must  shoot  color  prints,  the  new  Koda- 


color  II  (ASA  80)  is  a fine  film. 

“Who  should  develop  my  pictures?” 

For  color  films  you  have  three  basic 
routes  to  go:  Kodak  labs  (most  ex- 
pensive); the  specialty  color  lab 
doing  a high  volume  of  color  found 
in  photography  magazines  (these  are 
“medium”  expensive ) ; and  local  or 
drugstore  processing.  I use  Kodak’s 
labs.  The  quality  and  consistency  are 
there.  Whether  you  want  to  save 
money  and  how  much  you  can  save 
by  going  the  other  routes  is  some- 
thing you  should  check  out.  Many  of 
the  independent,  specialty  color  labs 
do  fine  work  and  some  drugstore  pro- 
cessing looks  like  it  was  done  on  Mars. 

Three  Routes  for  B&W 

For  black  and  white,  there  are  also 
three  routes:  home  developing  (which 
is  a fascinating  hobby  that  I’m  assum- 
ing you’re  not  into ) ; custom  labs 
( which  are  expensive ) ; and  drug- 
store processing.  Since  B&W  is  easier 
to  work  with,  you  should  do  all  right 
with  good  drugstore  processing.  Why 
don’t  you  shoot  some  pictures  around 
home  and  test  a local  drugstore  or  two 
to  see  how  good  and  consistent  the 
results  are?  Many  places  will  make 
you  a “contact  print,”  which  is  an 
8 X 10  with  all  36  pictures  printed 
actual  size  (1"  x IM").  You  can  look 
at  this  one  large  print  and  then  select 
the  pictures  that  you  want  to  have 
printed  3/2"  x 5"  and  probably  save 
yourself  some  money.  Check  into 
your  local  sources  to  see  if  this  works 
out  in  your  case.  Often  it  does. 

The  main  thing  about  film  is  to  use 
it.  If  you  don’t  shoot  a picture  then 
you  won’t  have  it,  nor  will  you  learn 
from  your  mistakes  as  I still  do  every 
time  out.  So  remember  to  take  plenty 
of  pictures  afield.  You’ll  really  en- 
joy it. 


Next  of  Kin 

The  okapi  is  the  only  surviving  relative  of  the  girafiFe. 
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WARRIOR  RUN 

About  the  Time  Peaches  Are  Ripe 

By  Charles  Dye 


IN  1772,  the  year  Pennsylvania’s 
Northumberland  County  was  or- 
ganized, Jacob  Freeland,  Samuel 
Gould,  Peter  Vincent,  John  Vincent 
and  his  son  Cornelius,  and  Timothy 
Williams,  with  their  respective  fam- 
ilies, cut  their  way  through  the  wil- 
derness and  settled  on  Warrior  Run, 
about  four  and  one-half  miles  above 
where  it  empties  into  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  Jacob  Freeland,  the 
leader  of  these  settlers  from  Essex 
County,  New  Jersey,  brought  some 
irons  along  with  him  and  in  1773 
built  the  first  grist  mill  in  that  part 
of  Northumberland  County.  The  mill 
stood  on  Warrior  Run,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  old  George  Menges 
farm.* 

Several  more  families  moved  into 
this  area  and  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Indians  until  1777,  when 
trouble  began  to  brew.  In  the  summer 
of  1778,  many  of  the  settlers  left 
their  homes  because  of  Indian  upris- 
ings. When  they  returned  that  faU, 
they  set  pickets  around  a large  two- 
story  log  house,  which  had  been  built 
by  Jacob  Freeland  for  his  family,  en- 
closing half  an  acre  of  ground.  This 
became  known  as  Fort  Freeland  and 
was  located  about  half  a mile  from 
the  Freeland  Mill.  Thirteen  families 
gathered  in  this  fort  during  the 
winter  of  1778. 

On  April  26,  in  the  spring  of  1779, 
30  or  40  Indians  attacked  a small 
party  of  militia  near  Fort  Freeland 
and  killed  several  men.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  three  recorded  attacks  on 
the  wilderness  fort. 

The  second  Indian  attack  was  more 


* On  Le^lative  Route  No.  49061  o£F 
Pennsylvania  Route  No.  147  near  McEwens- 
viUe. 


serious  than  the  first.  About  9 o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  July  21,  six  of  the 
settlers  were  at  work  in  a cornfield 
when  a party  of  Indians  suddenly 
came  upon  them.  Isaac  Vincent  and 
Elias  Freeland  were  killed  on  the  spot. 
Jacob  Freeland,  Jr.,  ran  toward  the 
stone  quarry  but  was  speared  in  the 
thigh;  he  fell  near  the  edge  of  the 
quarry.  An  Indian  pounced  upon  him, 
but  Freeland  suddenly  raised  himself 
up  on  his  shoulders  and  pitched  the 
Indian  over  into  the  quarry.  Another 
Indian  came  up  and  killed  Freeland, 
spearing  him  in  several  places.  When 
the  Indians  surprised  them,  Benjamin 
Vincent,  10  years  of  age,  hid  himself 
in  a plow  furrow  but  then  decided  a 
tree  would  be  more  secure.  The  In- 
dians, however,  saw  the  boy  and  took 
him  prisoner.  The  other  two  men 
escaped  to  the  fort. 

Uneasy  Peace 

An  uneasy  peace  reigned  until  the 
morning  of  July  29.  About  daybreak, 
as  Jacob  Freeland,  Sr.,  was  going  out 
of  the  gate,  he  was  shot  and  fell  back 
inside  the  gate.  The  fort  had  been 
surrounded  by  a large  group  of 
British  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  McDonald,  and  some 
300  ferocious  Seneca  Indians  led  by 
Hiokatoo,  “the  most  bloodthirsty  and 
cruel  Indian  of  whom  we  have  any 
direct  evidence.”*  The  garrison  in  the 
fort  consisted  of  only  21  men,  and 
they  had  very  httle  ammunition. 
Mary  Kirt  and  Phoebe  Vincent  im- 
mediately melted  aU  their  pewter 
spoons  and  plates  into  bullets.  Cap- 
tain McDonald  sent  three  demands 
for  surrender,  but  it  was  not  until  all 

* Godcharles,  Frederic  A.;  Chronicles  of 
Central  Pennsylvania;  1944;  vol.  III. 
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the  settlers’  ammuniton  was  gone  that 
John  Lytle,  the  leader  in  the  fort, 
raised  the  flag  of  truce. 

The  following  copy  of  the  articles 
of  capitulation  was  transmitted  to 
Joseph  Reed,  President  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Colonel  Matthew  Smith  of 
the  fort: 

Articles  of  Capitulation  entered  into  be- 
tween Captain  John  McDonald  on  his  Maj- 
esty’s part  and  John  Lytle  on  that  part  of 
the  Congress. 

Article  , 1st.— The  men  in  the  garrison 
to  march  out  and  ground  their  arms  on  the 
green  in  front  of  the  fort,  which  is  to  be 
taken  possession  of  immediately  by  his 
Majesty’s  troops.  — Agreed  to. 

2nd.— All  men  bearing  arms  are  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war  and  be 
sent  to  Niagara.  — Agreed  to. 

3rd.— The  women  and  children  not  to  be 
stripped  of  their  clothing  or  molested  by 
the  Indians,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  move 
down  the  country  where  they  please.  — 
Agreed  to. 

John  McDonald 

Captain  of  Rangers 
John  Lytle.  ^ 

WHILE  UNDER  siege,  settlers’  wives 
melted  all  their  pewter  spoons  and  plates 
into  bullets.  Settlers  surrendered  when  all 
their  ammunition  was  gone. 


When  Mrs.  Kirk  learned  of  the 
terms  on  which  women  were  to  be 
set  free,  she  put  a woman’s  dress  on 
her  16-year-old  son,  and  he  escaped 
with  the  women.  'This  happened 
about  noon  when  the  fort  fell,  and  the 
Indians  immediately  took  possession 
of  it.  Later,  both  the  Indians  and 
British  proceeded  to  the  creek  where 
they  made  preparations  for  a feast— a 
feast  which  they  did  not  long  enjoy. 

Firing  Heard 

Earlier  in  the  morning  when  the 
fight  began,  the  firing  could  be  heard 
at  nearby  Fort  Boone,  a mile  above 
the  present  site  of  Milton.  Captain 
Boone,  a cousin  of  Daniel  Boone, 
gathered  together  32  men  and  rushed 
to  the  relief  of  the  defenders  of  Fort 
Freeland. 

Captain  Boone’s  group  soon  arrived 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek, 
and  not  knowing  the  fort  had  sur- 
rendered, fired  upon  the  British  and 
Indians.  It  is  said  that  30  of  the 
enemy  fell  dead  at  the  first  volley. 
It  was  but  a brief  victory,  however, 
for  the  handful  of  Continental  men 
were  soon  surrounded,  with  13  of 
their  group  killed. 

In  and  around  Fort  Freeland,  as  a 
result  of  the  attack,  108  settlers  were 
either  killed  or  led  away  as  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  British.  Fifty-two  wom- 
en and  children  and  four  old  men 
were  permitted  to  go  to  Fort  Augusta, 
a British  stronghold  at  the  present 
site  of  Sunbury  along  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  "rhe  other  men  were 
taken  to  Canada. 

One  of  the  women,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Vincent,  was  a cripple  and  could  not 
walk.  Her  husband,  John  Vincent, 
went  to  Captain  McDonald  and  told 
him  of  her  situation,  and  asked  if  he 
eould  have  a horse  for  his  wife  to 
ride.  The  Captain  said  he  would  send 
a horse  the  next  day.  Vincent  then 
carried  his  wife  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  meadow  where  they  watched  the 

* Bell,  History  of  Northumberland  County. 
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fort  being  burned.  The  next  morning 
when  the  horse  arrived,  Vincent 
plaited  a halter,  set  his  wife  on  the 
horse  and  headed  down  the  river. 

The  enemy  ravaged  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  burning  and 
destroying  everything  they  could  find. 
Thus,  the  country  presented  a scene 
of  desolation,  and  it  remained  in  this 
condition  for  several  years,  as  the 
settlers  were  afraid  to  return. 

Today,  old  and  new  are  side  by  side 
along  Warner  Run.  The  old  Warrior 
Run  Church  stands  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  where  Fort  Freeland 
stood;  its  history,  at  this  site,  dates 
back  to  1789.  The  picturesque  burial 
ground  at  Warrior  Run  Church  has 
been  restored  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. Forty  revolutionary  soldiers 
are  buried  in  the  churchyard,  includ- 
ing Colonel  Matthew  Smith,  a leading 
military  figure  in  the  frontier  wars 
and  the  War  of  Independence.  Across 
the  road  from  the  historic  Presbyter- 
ian church,  the  modem  Warrior  Run 
secondary  school  complex  dominates 
the  landscape. 

Yes,  Warrior  Run  still  flows  on  past 
the  green  meadow  where  Fort  Free- 
land once  stood,  past  the  stone  quarry, 
the  stretch  of  stream  once  used  by 
Freeland’s  Mill,  and  past  the  tran- 
quility of  the  unmarked  graves  of 


THE  ENEMY  ravaged  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing everything  they  could  find  and  driving 
off  all  the  settlers. 

those  heroic  figures.  This  small  stream 
flows  on  and  probably  will  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  never  reveahng  the 
true  life  of  tbose  early  historical 
events  nor  the  real  happening  on  that 
day  in  1779— about  .die  time  that 
peaches  are  ripe. 


Heavy  Eater 

The  Indian  elephant  is  a first-class  working  animal  of  even  temper.  It 
requires  a great  deal  of  food— about  200  pounds  a day. 


Endangered  Scavenger 

Giant  Cahfomia  Condors  do  not  breed  until  they  are  fom:  or  five  years  old. 
Normally  they  do  not  nest  more  often  than  every  other  year,  probably  be- 
cause a young  condor  must  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  its  parents  until  it  is  more 
than  one  year  old. 
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Shots 
I Like  to 
Think  About 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


44|^ABBIT  HEADED  YOUR  way, 
Don,”  my  hunting  companion 
yelled.  “I  think  it’s  going  for  the 
slab  pile.” 

I saw  the  rabbit  as  it  exploded  out 
of  a tattered  apple  orchard  and  tore 
down  the  faint  outline  of  a logging 
road.  My  20-gauge  double  craeked 
twice,  but  the  rabbit  never  broke 
stride  although  the  first  shot  seemed 
to  connect.  Even  as  a young  hunter, 
it  was  hard  to  believe  I had  missed 
such  easy  shots. 

“That  was  fast  shooting,  but  where’s 
the  rabbit?”  my  partner  asked  a mo- 
ment later. 

“Can’t  believe  my  own  eyes.  It 
appears  I missed  twice.  Let’s  go  over 
and  look  for  signs  of  a hit.” 

“Can’t  eat  signs,  Lewis.  Had  I 
known  you  couldn’t  hit  ’em.  I’d  have 
shot  when  that  rabbit  took  off.” 

“Yeah,  I know.  You  didn’t  shoot 
’cause  you  couldn’t  get  the  hammer 
back  on  that  worn-out  Oak  Leaf 
single  barrel.” 

“Well,  you’re  almost  right.  Fact  is, 
the  rabbit  came  out  of  a battered 
stump  so  fast  I never  got  a shot.” 

“That’s  the  first  time  in  five  years 
I’ve  heard  you  tell  the  truth.  Your 
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worst  lie  is  about  the  rabbit  out- 
running the  shot.” 

When  we  reached  the  fading  trail, 
it  was  plain  to  see  my  first  shot  had 
connected,  and  apparently  the  second 
had  landed  behind  the  rabbit.  This 
was  only  speculation  on  our  part, 
since  only  a few  upturned  leaves 
showed  where  the  load  of  6s  hit. 

“Heck,  you  did  hit  on  the  first  shot, 
judging  from  the  amount  of  fur,  yet 
you  said  you  missed.  Being  so  truth- 
ful, how  do  you  explain  that?” 

“Search  me.  I thought  the  rabbit 
skidded  a little,  but  if  it  did,  it  was 
only  for  a fraction  of  a second.” 

“Sure  wish  there  was  snow  so  we 
could  tell  for  certain.  Let’s  follow 
the  road.  Could  be  that  critter  ran 
out  of  gas.” 

My  hunting  friend  was  right.  We 
found  the  rabbit  less  than  50  yards 
away.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it 
was  well  hit  in  the  body  and  should 
have  stopped  immediately. 

There’s  nothing  spectacular  about 
this  shot,  except  it  has  been  a con- 
stant reminder  to  me  to  check  and 
double  check  after  every  shot.  During 
the  many  years  since  that  fittle  inci- 
dent, I have  found  dozens  of  animals 
and  birds  that  could  have  been  over- 
looked. 

I recall  a good  many  years  back  I 
was  matchig  my  shooting  skills  against 
a wily  gray  squirrel  high  in  an  oak.  At 
that  moment,  I was  feehng  pretty 
elated  over  connecting  on  two  long 
shots  with  my  121  Remington  Field- 
master  scoped  with  a Weaver  G-6. 
When  I spied  the  gray  over  40  yards 
out,  I automatically  assumed  it  would 
be  just  as  routine  as  the  first  two  45- 
yarders. 

By  the  time  I got  in  position,  the 
gray  had  moved.  Only  its  head  was 
protruding,  but  that’s  all  the  good 
squirrel  hunter  ever  wants  to  see,  and 
I lost  little  time  squeezing  off  a shot. 
To  my  chagrin,  the  tree  climber  never 
moved.  Pumping  another  round  in 
the  chamber,  I took  extra  time  to  get 
a perfect  si^t  picture  and  squeezed 


again.  The  gray  moved,  but  only  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tree.  Again 
I cut  loose  only  to  watch  the  gray 
head  for  higher  timber.  Man,  was  I 
getting  upset.  My  feelings,  my  pride, 
and  my  reputation  were  being  shat- 
tered, and  worse  yet,  my  confidence 
wavered  when  I saw  the  squirrel’s 
head  in  the  fork  of  a limb.  I was  so 
shaken  I worked  the  action  hard, 
secretly  hoping  the  gray  would  leave. 
I felt  guilty,  but  I just  couldn’t  re- 
member missing  three  rested  shots  at 
such  a distance. 

Not  So  Far 

While  I studied  the  situation  trying 
to  regain  my  composure,  it  dawned  on 
me  that  the  distance  was  not  as  far 
as  I had  thought.  Mentally,  I ran  an 
imaginary  tape  line  to  the  base  of 
the  tree  and  reahzed  it  was  no  more 
than  25  yards.  Adding  several  more 
to  take  care  of  the  angle  still  kept  the 
distance  well  under  30  yards.  With 
the  Remington  sighted  in  for  a solid 
50  yards,  my  bullets  were  going  high. 
I’m  an  eye  aimer,  and  the  shght  rise 
in  trajectory  at  that  distance  was 
enough  to  make  me  overshoot  the 
small  impact  area  above  the  eye. 

New  confidence  fiUed  my  veins  as 
I held  the  reticle  a half  inch  lower 
and  touched  off  a shot  that  put  meat 
in  the  pot.  It  took  me  just  27  steps 
to  reach  the  tree,  and  I had  learned 
a lesson  I’ve  never  forgotten.  Now 
I take  time  to  judge  the  distance  cor- 
rectly, and  many  a squirrel’s  longevity 
has  been  cut  short  due  to  tbe  lesson 
learned. 

Woodchuck  hunting  is  filled  with 
all  types  of  problems.  Distance  is 
probably  the  most  common,  but  judg- 
ing the  wind  is  an  art  learned  only  by 
a dedicated  few.  With  the  modem 
high  speed  varmint  cartridges,  dis- 
tances up  to  300  yards  aren’t  too  much 
of  a problem  trajectory-wise,  and  most 
chuck  hunters  leam  to  cope  with  the 
arc  of  the  bullet.  However,  wind  is 
another  aspect  that  has  no  absolute 
rule  to  follow.  Many  times  on  my 
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200-yard  range,  I’ve  shot  rifles  that 
were  dead  on  at  100  yards  but  six 
inches  left  or  right  with  just  a mild 
crosswind.  Add  another  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  and  the  bullet  could 
miss  by  two  feet. 

My  long-time  hunting  companion, 
Ray  Johns,  and  I ran  into  this  one 
evening  when  a strong  crosswind  was 
turning  the  tops  of  the  clover  stalks. 
I had  a Sako  22-250  heavy-barrel 
zeroed  in  IM"  high  at  100  yards.  Ray 
was  using  a Remington  700  6mm  with 
75-gr.  hollow  points  in  some  high  ve- 
locity handloads.  We  decided  to  use 
the  Sako  up  to  200  yards  and  the  6mm 
for  the  long  shots. 

Things  Moved  Smoothly 

Things  moved  along  smoothly,  and 
we  picked  off  a couple  at  175  yards 
with  the  beautiful  Sako  heavy-barrel. 
Apparently  our  presence  and  the 
demise  of  two  of  the  not-so-smart 
chucks  sent  the  close  ones  under- 
ground, and  all  we  could  do  was  wait 
for  longer  shooting.  It  wasn’t  a long 
wait,  and  since  Johns  had  shot  the 
last  chuck  with  the  Sako,  I cut  loose 
on  a 350-yard  shot  with  the  6mm.  I 
questioned  Ray’s  ability  to  zero  in  a 
rifle,  but  he  assured  me  the  M700  bolt 
action  was  zeroed  up  a full  SJa"  at  100 
yards  and  should  have  been  reason- 
ably close  to  dead-on  at  350. 

1 missed  the  second  shot,  and  Johns 
took  over  but,  much  to  his  disgust, 
he  did  no  better.  Finally,  the  wind 
problem  was  mentioned.  Each  of  us 
had  allowed  for  windage,  but  we  were 
still  thinking  strictly  in  terms  of  tra- 
jectory. Johns  tried  again,  and  it  was 
just  sheer  luck  that  I saw  the  dirt 
fly  to  the  side  of  the  chuck.  This 
put  the  critter  underground,  but  luck 
was  still  with  us,  and  we  spotted 
another  whistlepig  moving  toward  a 
bare  section  of  the  field. 

I followed  the  chuck  in  the  scope 
until  it  was  in  the  grassless  area  and 
held  dead  on.  To  our  amazement, 


the  bullet  landed  a full  two  feet  to 
the  side.  The  chuck  bolted  upright, 
and  I chambered  another  round. 
Showing  no  respect  for  my  partner’s 
turn,  I held  two  feet  into  the  wind 
and  cut  the  shot  loose.  Dust  exploded 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  chuck, 
and  the  oT  dirt  digger  crawled  three 
feet  straight  up  into  the  air  and  lit 
running  for  his  hole. 

There  was  no  way  of  telling  just 
how  close  my  shot  had  been,  but  we 
both  knew  I had  now  over-estimated 
the  wind  and  that  this  was  not  the 
way  to  hunt  chucks.  We  did  the 
smartest  thing— we  quit  for  the  eve- 
ning. We  may  have  lucked  in  a kill 
or  two  if  we’d  kept  on  shooting,  but 
neither  Johns  nor  myself  is  much  for 
that  by  guess  and  by  gosh  stuff.  We 
did  spend  a few  minutes  trying  to  es- 
timate the  wind’s  velocity,  but  came 
up  with  nothing  concrete. 

That  night’s  shooting  gave  me  far 
more  respect  for  wind  and  the  prob- 
lems it  causes.  I still  hunt  on  windy 
evenings,  but  I limit  myself  to  shots 
under  250  yards.  I allow  a little  for 
the  wind  but  seldom  hold  more  than 
an  inch  or  two  off  the  chuck’s  body. 
The  short  shots  don’t  look  as  im- 
pressive, but  they  get  a lot  of  chucks. 

I suppose  most  hunters  have  fond 
memories  of  successful  hunts  or  times 
when  a trophy  was  taken,  and  there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  I hke 
nothing  better  than  to  sit  around  with 
old  friends  and  go  over  the  hunts  of 
past  years.  Still,  I must  be  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  it  was  the  times 
when  success  didn’t  come  on  the  first 
shot  or  even  the  second  that  stick  in 
my  memory.  Missing  the  big  gray  at 
30  yards  shouldn’t  have  frustrated  me, 
nor  should  it  have  shaken  my  confi- 
dence to  the  point  of  not  wanting  to 
try  again.  However,  it  did,  and  I’m 
most  grateful  for  it.  While  I still 
dream  a little  of  my  successful  shots, 
the  ones  I have  discussed  here  are  the 
kind  I like  to  think  about. 
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Food  for  Birds  and  Men  are  . . . 


THE  ELDERS 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 

Illustrated  by  Karin  DeStefano 


ON  MY  SEVEN  acres,  that  stretch 
out  along  the  west  end  of  a na- 
tural harbor  off  Lake  Erie,  grow 
several  dozen  shrubs  that  I treat  with 
great  respect ...  as  I think  one  should 
always  treat  one’s  elders. 

These  are  good  old  American 
plants,  the  once  common  and  wide- 
spread elders  or  elderberries  that  the 
early  settlers  and  the  earlier  Indians 
included  in  their  diets.  The  berries 
were  sought  after  by  some  of  my  boy- 
hood neighbors  for  the  making  of 
wine;  my  mother  and  other  farm- 
wives  used  the  purple-black  berries 
for  savory  pies,  canned  them  for  win- 
ter use,  and  separated  the  seeds  from 
the  dark  fragrant  juice  for  the  making 
of  elderberry  jelly.  Unfortunately,  in 
our  zeal  for  grassy  roadsides  and 
plantless  fencerows,  our  mowing  ma- 
chines and  weedkillers  have  almost 


eradicated  these  beneficial  and  beau- 
tiful shrubs  in  many  areas  where  they 
were  formerly  abundant. 

All  of  the  elders  prefer  rich  low- 
lands, but  they  are  apt  to  be  found 
wherever  birds  drop  their  seeds.  They 
seem  partial  to  swamplands,  often 
edge  brooks  and  ponds,  and  become 
a part  of  the  margins  of  many  wood- 
lots  and  forests.  They  are  in  league 
with  those  adventurous  plants  that  are 
first  to  move  in  following  a blowdown 
or  a forest  fire. 

The  American  Elder 

This  old-fashioned  shrub  is  known 
to  all  jelly-fanciers,  pie  lovers,  topping 
tipplers,  and  to  those  who  make  their 
own  wine  as  the  common  or  sweet 
elder.  To  the  scientist,  it’s  Sambucus 
canadensis.  The  bush  may  grow  to 
10  feet  in  height;  it  bears  soft  green 
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compound  leaves,  each  composed  of 
5 to  11  leaflets.  Young  canes  are  dot- 
ted with  small  lenticels  and  in  old 
canes  these  openings  for  breathing 
during  the  winter  may  be  very  large. 
This  is  probably  of  great  importance, 
as  elders  often  stand  in  water  or  in 
saturated  soil. 

The  flower  clusters  are  broad,  flat, 
and  creamy-white;  each  minute  bloom 
has  5 upstanding  stamens.  Honeybees 
cross-polhnate  the  blossoms  but  are 
not  lured  to  them  by  the  nectar; 
rather,  they  carry  away  pollen  to  make 
the  “bee  bread”  so  important  in  the 
diet  of  the  young  bees  back  in  the 
hive.  Oddly  enough,  although  the 
elders  are  members  of  that  big  and 
sweet  honeysuckle  family,  they  pro- 
duce little  or  no  nectar.  One  can  buy 
orange,  white  clover,  or  many  other 
kinds  of  honey,  but  no  elderberry 
honey. 

By  late  August,  the  blossoms  have 
become  heavy  purple-black  clusters 
of  shot-like  berries,  taut  with  juice. 
The  canes  that  bear  the  clusters  are 
apt  to  bend  low  with  the  weight  of 
their  fruit.  Don’t  delay  the  harvest 
for  a wide  variety  of  birds  is  eager  to 
reduce  the  load  of  the  overburdened 
bushes.  Several  pickings  may  be 
necessary,  as  all  the  clusters  do  not 
ripen  at  the  same  time. 

Enemies  of  Elders 

Where  there  are  elders  there  are 
handsome  long-homed  beetles,  Des- 
mocerus  palliatus,  their  exclusive  pest. 
These  are  long,  shining  blue  beetles 
with  orange-yeUow  patches  on  the 
upper  third  of  each  wing.  The  an- 
tennae are  long  and  there  is  a curious 
thickening  at  each  of  the  many  joints. 
These  characteristics  give  it  the  com- 
mon name  of  “yellow  cloak  knotty 
hom.”  The  adults  are  as  harmless  as 
butterflies  but  their  young  are  grubs 
that  hollow  out  the  canes,  causing 
them  to  break  in  the  vvund.  Currant 
borers,  Synanthedon  tipuliformis,  the 
larvae  of  a moth,  also  attack  elder 
canes. 


BY  LATE  AUGUST,  the  blossoms  of  the 
American  elderberry  have  become  heavy, 
purple-black  clusters  of  berries,  taut  with 
delectable  juice. 

Relatives  of  the  American  Elder 

Sharing  the  same  genus  is  a hand- 
some shmb,  the  red-berried  elder, 
Sambucus  racemosa.  It  grows  some- 
what taller;  its  compound  leaves  are 
composed  of  5 to  7 leaflets;  and  the 
cluster  of  minute  white  flowers  is  fist- 
like rather  than  flat.  In  autumn  it  be- 
comes a thing  of  beauty,  for  the 
flowers  become  the  brightest  of  scarlet 
berries.  Autumn  days  fairly  glow 
when  it  is  present. 

The  early  settlers  brought  with 
them  to  the  New  World  the  European 
elder,  Sambucus  nigra,  which  has 
made  itself  at  home  here.  It  is  a much 
larger  plant  than  the  native  elders, 
growing  to  30  feet.  Its  berries  are 
black  and  juicy,  and  the  fmit  is  uti- 
lized as  is  that  of  the  American  elder. 

A number  of  ornamental  elders  are 
used  in  landscaping.  A popular  one  is 
Sambucus  pubens,  variety  Chloro- 
carpa,  which  has  white  berries;  so 
the  fruit  of  this  genus  shines  in  red, 
white,  and  blue-black. 

Jelly  and  Topping  and  Pie 

Jelly:  Toward  the  end  of  August, 
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gather  the  ripe  fruit,  clip  oflF  all  the 
heavy  stems,  and  mash.  Place  on  low 
heat  and  simmer,  covered,  for  20 
minutes.  This  hot  mass  goes  into  the 
jelly  bag  and  the  juice  is  squeezed 
out.  For  each  six  cups  of  juice,  use 
four  pounds  of  sugar,  cup  of  lemon 
juice,  and  your  favorite  pectin.  In  a 
generous  kettle  bring  this  to  a rolling 
boil,  remove  from  heat  and  skim  off 
any  foam.  Pour  into  sterilized  glasses 
and  seal  with  paraflBn. 

Topping:  Elderberries  make  a de- 
licious, fragrant  topping  for  corn- 
bread,  cereal,  ice  cream,  puddings, 
etc.  I usually  need  several  gallons  to 
get  me  through  a year.  The  same 
amounts  of  sugar,  lemon,  and  elder- 
berry juice  are  used  just  as  though 
you  were  making  jelly,  but  you  want 
the  topping  to  pour,  so  add  very  little 
or  no  pectin  at  all.  The  hot  liquid  is 
paraflBned  as  one  would  jelly.  This 
on  pancakes  in  January  brings  back 
the  very  essence  of  a wilderness  sum- 
mer! 

Elderberry  pie:  Preparation  of  el- 


derberries for  pie  is  a bit  more  te- 
dious, but  as  a boy  I was  encouraged 
to  sit  and  carefully  separate  berries 
from  clusters  by  the  knowledge  of 
what  mother’s  alchemy  would  do  with 
that  fruit.  Each  berry  is  beld  to  the 
cluster  by  a tiny  twig.  Mother  used 
to  say  there  were  6000  berries  in  every 
pie,  but  that  there  wasn’t  room  for  a 
single  twig!  How  we  loved  her  pies 
that  had  double  crusts,  plump  with  a 
mixture  of 

4 cups  elderberries 
3 tablespoons  flour 
2 tablespoons  vinegar 
1%  cups  sugar. 

Ah,  me! 

Mother’s  sister,  Florence,  made  a 
pie  that  was  all  right  too.  It  had  a 
recipe  that  called  for 

2 cups  elderberries 
1 cup  sour  dairy  cream 
1 tablespoon  flour 
1 cup  sugar. 

You  know,  it’s  difficult  to  think  en- 
thusiastically or  seriously  about  the 
future  when  one  contemplates  such  a 
past! 


in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Modern  Waterfowling,  by  John  0.  Cartier,  St.  Martin’s  Press,  175  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City  10010,  1974,  396  pp.,  $10.95.  As  the  title  suggests, 
this  highly  informative  book  tells  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  today's  duck 
and  goose  hunting,  detailing  the  necessary  techniques  for  taking  puddler  and 
diving  ducks  as  well  as  the  big  honkers.  Also  covers  equipment,  guns,  water- 
fowl  identification,  etc.,  and  gives  some  predictions  about  the  future  of  the 
sport. 

Education  of  a Turkey  Hunter,  by  William  Frank  Hanenkrat,  illus.  by  J.  M. 
Roever,  Winchester  Press,  460  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  10022,  1974,  216 
pp.,  $8.95.  Over  fifty  years  of  hunting  for  America’s  grandest  game  bird 
have  provided  countless  stories  for  Hanenkrat,  and  he  tells  them  as  if  he’s 
sitting  in  front  of  your  fireplace  with  you  on  a long  winter’s  evening.  Great 
reading. 

Exploded  Firearms  Drawings,  ed.  by  Harold  A.  Murtz,  Digest  Books,  Inc., 
540  Frontage  Rd.,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  288  pp.,  paperbound,  $5.95.  “Ex- 
ploded” doesn’t  mean  “blown  up”  here,  but  rather  isometric  views  of  275 
firearms  showing  each  part  in  its  proper  relationship  to  all  others,  with  a 
numbered  identification  list.  Helps  one  to  understand  how  guns  function 
. . . and  how  to  take  them  apart  and  reassenvble  them  later. 
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The  subject  of  this  article  is  the 
venomous  snakes  of  Pennsylvania; 
however,  a brief  definition  of  reptiles, 
in  particular  snakes,  is  in  order.  Rep- 
tiles are  an  ancient  group  of  animals 
that  arose  from  the  early  amphibians 
approximately  300  million  years  ago. 
( Present-day  amphibians  are  repre- 
sented in  Pennsylvania  by  the  frogs 
and  salamanders.)  The  early  reptiles 
in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  birds  and 
mammals. 

Reptiles  are  said  to  be  “cold- 
blooded,” which  means  they  are  un- 
able to  internally  regulate  their  body 


sylvania  are  the  northern  copperhead, 
timber  rattlesnake,  and  eastern  massa- 
sauga,  a small  rattlesnake  occurring  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  No  cot- 
tonmouths  ( water  moccasins ) are 
found  in  Pennsylvania.  The  eastern 
cottonmouth  ranges  no  further  north 
than  southeastern  Virginia.  The  harm- 
less water  snake  is  often  mistaken  for 
this  species  in  our  state. 

It  is  a relatively  simple  matter  to 
distinguish  venomous  from  harmless 
snakes  in  the  northern  states.  The 
rattlesnakes  have  rattles  ( the  only 
snakes  in  the  world  possessing  such  a 


Venomous  Snakes  of  Pennsylvania 

By  J.  Kevin  Bowler 

Curator  of  Reptiles,  Philadelphia  Zoological  Carden 


temperatures  and  must  derive  heat 
primarily  from  outside  sources.  They 
control  their  body  temperatures  by 
moving  to  cooler  or  warmer  environ- 
ments. Two  other  reptilian  character- 
istics are  epidermal  scales  and  true 
claws  in  those  reptiles  which  possess 
legs.  The  snakes  are  elongated,  limb- 
less animals  that  lack  external  ear 
openings  and  movable  eyelids.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  snakes,  the  Class  Reptilia 
includes  the  crocodilians,  turtles,  liz- 
ards, and  the  tautara,  a relict  species 
of  an  ancient  group  now  found  only 
on  small  islets  oflF  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand. 

Four  species  of  lizards,  14  species 
of  turtles,  and  22  species  of  snakes 
are  recorded  for  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  the  snakes  only  three  species 
are  poisonous.  Many  of  the  harmless 
snakes  are  small,  secretive  species  sel- 
dom encountered  by  the  outdoorsman. 
The  large,  conspicuous,  but  equally 
harmless,  water  snake,  black  racer, 
and  black  rat  snake  are  common  in 
our  state.  They,  together  with  the 
garter  snake  and  milk  snake,  are  the 
species  most  frequently  seen  in  the 
field. 

The  three  poisonous  snakes  of  Penn- 


structure),  and  the  copperheads  have 
a bold  hourglass  pattern.  The  head  of 
the  copperhead  is  coppery-red,  and 
the  dark  chestnut  markings  are  wide 
on  the  sides  and  narrow  at  the  center 
of  the  back. 

The  nonvenomous  milk  snake, 
which  is  often  mistaken  for  a copper- 
head, has  brown  or  red-brown 
blotches  and  a black  and  white  check- 
ered pattern  on  its  belly.  The  head 
of  the  milk  snake  is  not  a coppery 
color,  and  there  is  usually  a Y-shaped 
or  V-shaped  light  patch  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck. 

The  completely  harmless  hognose 
snake  or  “spreading  adder”  is  'widely 
feared  and  persecuted  because  of  its 
extraordinary  behavior.  When  dis- 
turbed, it  spreads  its  head  and  neck 
and  hisses  loudly.  This  behavior  is  a 
blufiF  mechanism  intended  to  intimi- 
date enemies.  If  this  ploy  fails,  the 
snake  feigns  death  by  rolling  over  on 
its  back,  sometimes  with  its  tongue 
hanging  limply  from  its  mouth. 

Water  snakes  are  sometimes  con- 
fused with  the  copperhead  as  well  as 
the  “water  moccasin.”  The  water 
snake  does  not  have  a coppery- 
colored  head,  and  it  is  patterned  with 
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dark  crossbands  toward  the  forepart 
of  the  body  and  alternating  dark  dor- 
sal and  lateral  blotches,  not  hourglass 
markings,  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  Old 
adults  may  darken,  and  in  some  cases 
the  pattern  becomes  completely  ob- 
scured. 

The  widely  accepted  behef  that 
characteristics  such  as  a triangular 
head,  a heavy  body,  or  rough  scales 
can  be  used  to  identify  venomous 
snakes  is  not  valid.  Both  harmless  and 
poisonous  snakes  can  possess  any  or 
all  of  these  characteristics.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  most  reliable  character- 
istics that  can  be  used  for  identifica- 
tion of  venomous  snakes  are:  the 

rattle  (rattlesnakes),  color  and  pattern 
( copperhead ) , and  facial  pits  and 
fangs  (rattlesnakes  and  copperhead). 

Interested  persons  should  consult 
A Field  Guide  to  Reptiles  and  Am- 
phibians of  Eastern  North  America, 
by  Roger  Conant,  which  is  No.  12  in 
the  Peterson  Field  Guide  Series  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  MiflBin  Co.  This 
field  guide  includes  illustrations  and 
range  maps  for  every  species  found  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

Rattlesnakes  and  copperheads  are 
pit  vipers.  They  possess  a heat  sensi- 
tive pit  (opening)  between  the  eye 
and  nostril  which  serves  to  detect  the 
presence  of  warm-blooded  prey.  Any 
snake  with  such  an  opening  is  poison- 
ous. Another  characteristic  of  this 
group  of  snakes  is  the  presence  of  a 
pair  of  relatively  long  hinged  fangs 
that  fold  against  the  upper  jaw  when 
not  in  use.  When  a pit  viper  strikes. 


the  hollow  fangs  are  brought  forward, 
injecting  venom  in  a rapid  and  eflB- 
cient  manner.  The  venom  of  the 
Pennsylvania  species  is  predominantly 
hemotoxic  (affecting  the  circulatory 
system),  and  without  proper  treatment 
a bite  can  be  fatal.  There  are  usually 
no  more  than  10  to  25  snake  bite 
deaths  annually  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  these  fatalities  occur  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
country. 

Copperhead  Most  Common 

The  northern  copperhead  is  the 
most  common  poisonous  snake  in 
Pennsylvania,  being  recorded  from  54 
counties.  It  is  not  generally  found  in 
glaciated  regions,  thus  accounting  for 
its  absence  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  It  can  survive  in  relatively 
close  proximity  to  man,  and  for  this 
reason  copperheads  may  be  en- 
countered in  suburban  areas.  The  av- 
erage size  of  an  adult  specimen  is  24 
to  36  inches,  with  the  record  length 
being  53  inches. 

The  copperhead  prefers  rocky, 
wooded  hillsides  and  mountainous 
areas.  It  can  also  be  found  around 
abandoned  buildings,  railroad  em- 
bankments, and  in  rotting  sawdust 
piles.  Such  places  afford  the  animal 
shelter,  food,  and  water.  In  such 
cases  copperheads  may  be  found  near 
farms  and  towns.  Principal  food  items 
are  rodents,  birds,  frogs,  and  insects. 

When  aroused,  the  copperhead 
often  vibrates  its  tail,  and  if  it  is  lying 
in  dry  leaves,  the  sound  can  be  quite 


THE  TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE,  Crotalus  horridus  horridus,  is  the  largest  and  most  dan- 
gerous poisonous  snake  found  in  Pennsylvania.  Rattle  is  key  identifying  characteristic. 
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audible.  Sometimes  when  first  en- 
countered copperheads  lie  motionless 
or  attempt  to  crawl  away,  but  if 
aroused  they  strike  frantically  and 
repeatedly.  In  general,  they  are  in- 
offensive animals  that  prefer  to  remain 
undetected  or  retreat  rather  than 
challenge  the  intruder.  The  outdoors- 
man  that  protects  his  feet  and  legs 
with  leather  boots  and  loose  fitting 
pants  and  watches  where  he  walks 
and  places  his  hands  will  almost  cer- 
tainly never  be  bitten  by  a poisonous 
snake.  The  venom  of  the  copperhead 
is  moderately  toxic;  human  fatalaties 
are  very  rare. 

The  copperhead  is  most  fikely  to  be 
encountered  between  May  and  Sep- 
tember. During  the  warmer  summer 
months,  it  is  likely  to  be  abroad  at 
night,  at  which  time  it  may  be  found 
crossing  roads.  In  the  autumn  copper- 
heads may  gather  together,  often  in 
the  company  of  other  species  of 
snakes,  at  hibernating  sites  called 
dens. 

Many  harmless  snakes  are  often 
mistaken  for  rattlesnakes  and  perse- 
cuted accordingly.  This  unfortunate 
situation  occurs  because  of  the  con- 
fusion regarding  common  names,  the 
aggressive  nature  of  many  harmless 
snakes,  and  the  common  habit  among 
many  harmless  snakes  of  vibrating 
the  tail.  There  are  only  two  species 
of  rattlesnakes  in  Pennsylvania  and 
they  can  be  identified  by  the  presence 
of  a true  rattle  which  is  composed  of 
loosely  attached  horny  segments.  Oc- 
casionally a rattlesnake  may  lose  its 
rattle.  In  such  cases,  pattern,  color- 


MASSASAUGA rattler,  Sistrurus  catenatus 
catenatus,  is  active  from  April  to  October 
and  is  most  apt  to  be  encountered  in  the 
spring.  Feeds  primarily  on  mice  and  frogs. 


ation,  and  the  presence  of  facial  pits 
would  have  to  be  the  identifying  char- 
acteristics. 

The  eastern  massasauga  is  found  in 
only  five  western  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties: Allegheny,  Butler,  Crawford, 

Lawrence,  and  Venango.  The  massa- 
sauga is  a relatively  short,  stout- 
bodied rattlesnake.  It  averages  about 
24  inches  in  length,  with  the  record 
being  37/2  inches.  The  top  of  the  head 
is  covered  by  a group  of  9 large  scales. 
These  scales  distinguish  the  massa- 
sauga from  the  larger  timber  rattle- 
snake, which  has  numerous  small 
scales  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
massasauga’s  head  and  rattle  are  small 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  body  has  a pattern  of  dark  brown 
blotches  against  a fighter  ground 
color.  Some  adult  specimens  are  mel- 
anistic  (black)  except  for  a few  fight 
areas  on  the  throat  and  chin. 

Swamp  Rattler 

The  massasauga,  in  some  areas 
called  the  “swamp  rattler,”  prefers 
poorly  drained  areas  that  border 
swamps  and  bogs.  It  is  now  a rare 
snake  in  our  state,  but  at  one  time 
it  probably  inhabited  the  greater  part 
of  glaciated  Pennsylvania.  Currently 
it  is  waging  a losing  fight  on  three 
fronts:  human  persecution,  habitat 

destruction,  and  the  natural  succession 
of  its  wetland  habitats.  This  snake  is 
definitely  an  endangered  species  and 
should  be  protected  by  state  and  fed- 
eral law.  The  state  of  Arizona  has 
established  a precedent  in  this  area 
and  presently  affords  complete  pro- 
tection to  four  species  of  venomous 
reptiles. 

In  nature  the  massasauga  is  inof- 
fensive and  rarely  attempts  to  bite, 
even  when  being  captured.  However, 
when  aroused,  it  will  strike  repeatedly 
like  the  copperhead.  Massasauga  ven- 
om is  quite  toxic.  Fortunately,  the 
amount  injected  is  small,  and  human 
fatalities  are  extremely  rare. 

In  the  summer,  massasaugas  may 
move  out  of  their  lowland  habitats  to 
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adjacent  farmland  and  are  sometimes 
found  under  grain  shocks  at  harvest 
time.  This  snake  is  active  from  April 
to  October  and  is  most  apt  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  spring.  Its  main 
food  items  are  mice  and  frogs. 

The  timber  rattlesnake  is  the  largest 
and  most  dangerous  poisonous  snake 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  some  areas  this 
snake  is  also  known  as  the  “banded” 
or  “velvet-tail”  rattler.  The  average 
length  for  this  speeies  is  about  42 
inches,  wdth  the  reeord  being  74 
inches.  The  pattern  consists  of  18  to 
27  dark,  chevron-shaped  erossbands 
on  a lighter  ground  color.  The  ground 
color  can  vary  from  a uniform  hght 
sulphur  in  some  speeimens  to  a dark 
brown  in  others.  The  top  of  the  head 
is  yellow  in  light  specimens  and  black 
in  dark  ones.  The  rattle  is  the  key 
identifying  characteristic. 

The  timber  rattlesnake  is  probably 
still  found  in  over  40  Pennsylvania 
counties.  It  is  absent  from  the  south- 
east and  northwest  corners  of  the 
state.  There  are  perhaps  more  timber 
rattlesnakes  in  Pennsylvania  than  in 
any  other  state  within  its  range.  The 
preferred  habitats  for  this  species  are 
bluflFs,  rocky  ledges,  mountains,  wood- 
ed hills,  and  stream  valleys.  It  pre- 
fers second-growth  deciduous  forests 
where  rodents,  their  chief  food,  tend 
to  be  more  abundant. 

Greatly  Persecuted 

These  animals  have  been  greatly 
persecuted  by  man  and  are  usually 
encountered  in  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  regions.  In  some  areas  they  can 
still  be  found  near  farms,  towns,  and 
even  suburban  areas.  They  are  active 
from  April  to  October  and  are  most 
conspieuous  at  the  den  sites  in  the 
spring  and  fall. 

Rattlesnake  dens  are  usually  located 
in  or  near  wooded  rocky  ledges  with 
southern  exposures.  During  the  sum- 


mer, the  snakes  leave  their  high,  dry 
retreats  and  wander  down  to  the  low- 
lands. At  this  time  they  can  be  found 
in  meadows,  farmlands,  along  water- 
courses, in  or  near  abandoned  budd- 
ings, and  at  times  near  habitations. 
In  the  autumn  they  return  to  the  ref- 
uge of  the  den,  where  they  pass  the 
Avinter.  They  often  share  the  den  sites 
with  copperheads  and  nonpoisonous 
black  rat  snakes. 


NORTHERN  COPPERHEAD,  Agkistrodon 
contortrix  mokasen,  lacks  rattles  found  on 
other  two  poisonous  Pennsylvania  snake 
species.  Copperheads  are  marked  in  a bold 
hourglass  pattern. 

Frequently  timber  rattlesnakes 
make  no  attempt  to  bite  or  rattle 
when  first  discovered,  and  if  they  are 
not  disturbed  to  the  point  of  assuming 
a defensive  posture,  most  specimens 
will  crawl  away,  ^^dlde  they  are  a 
potentially  dangerous  animal  possess- 
ing a very  toxic  venom,  their  secretive 
nature  and  usually  quiet  disposition 
minimize  their  threat  to  man.  Human 
fatahties  are  not  common. 

The  eopperheads  and  rattlesnakes 
are  unobtrusive  creatures  that  are  an 
important  part  of  the  American  wd- 
derness.  There  has  been  much  folk- 
lore and  mysticism  associated  with 
mans  relationship  to  venomous 
snakes,  but  they  are  quite  simply 
creatures  of  nature— speciahzed  prod- 
ucts of  evolution  and  interesting  ex- 
amples of  the  awesome  diversity  of 
nature. 
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Top  Ape 

The  gorilla  is  the  largest  ape  in  the  world. 
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The  Summer  Bi 

Chucks.  Folks  hunt  them  with  everyti 
guns  to  rimfire  22s  to  revolvers  to  flii 
barreled  varmint  rifles.  Your  idea  of  woo 
might  be  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a wagon  i 
bales  and  watching  a newly-mowed  field,  q 
sneaking  along  a fencerow  trying  to  catch  I 
feeding  away  from  his  burrow.  But  whates 
or  hunting  strategy,  remember  to  wear  ba 
make  sure  of  your  target  before  you  shoot.! 
is  fun— and  it  should  be  safe  fun. 


SIXTEEN-year-old  Bill  Kolb  of  Port  Alle- 
gany, below,  used  a 22WMR  to  bag  these 
two  big  chucks,  each  of  which  weighed 
about  10  pounds. 


ABOVE  IS  Maurice  Ross,  Jr.,  Latrobe,  who 
is  16  years  old  and  shoots  around  30 
woodchucks  each  summer.  His  gun  is  a 
scoped  222  Remington. 


shot- 
bull- 
nting 
hay 
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In  Job  Description? 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  - A fe- 
male caller  this  month  asked  me  what 
northwestern  state  Big  Bear  Mountain 
was  in.  She  said  she  was  working  on 
a crossword  puzzle,  and  this  question 
had  her  stumped.  She  wasn’t  too 
pleased  when  I was  unable  to  help 
her.  The  same  day  a city  resident 
called  and  asked  me  to  bring  my 
truck  to  his  house,  pick  up  some  tree 
trunks  and  limbs  and  haul  them  to 
the  Game  Lands.  His  neighbor  told 
him  this  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
game  protector.  No  one  told  me  this 
in  the  training  school!— District  Game 
Protector  J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Washing- 
ton. 


Anywhere  It’s  Wet 
ERIE  COUNTY  - If  the  number  of 
ducks  going  north  this  year  was  any 
indication,  we  should  have  a bumper 
crop  this  fall.  Every  stream,  pond  and 
puddle  was  covered  with  them.  I 
even  saw  a pair  of  mallards  paddling 
around  in  a set  of  tire  tracks  that  had 
• filled  with  water.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector R.  W.  Meyer,  Fairview. 


New  Turkey  Species? 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - Possibly  a 
course  in  wildlife  identification  would 
be  in  order  for  wives  of  prospective 
deputies.  Recently,  a gentleman  who 
has  apphed  to  be  a deputy  was  out  for 
a drive  with  his  wife.  She  nearly 
made  him  wreck  the  car  when  she 
shouted  that  there  was  a flock  of  tur- 
keys in  a tree  near  the  road.  The 
turkeys  turned  out  to  be  guineas.— 
District  Game  Protector  L.  D.  Snyder, 
Milesburg. 


Local  Action 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - For  the 
last  five  or  six  years  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  observing  a pair  of  spar- 
row hawks  on  my  property.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  watch  them  nesting, 
hatching  their  eggs  and  teaching  their 
young  to  fly.  On  Sunday  I was  out 
for  a walk  when  I heard  a sparrow 
hawk’s  scream  come  from  the  sky 
above  me  and,  needless  to  say.  I’m 
very  glad  they  returned  again  this 
year.— District  Game  Protector  R.  W. 
Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Debits/Credits 

FULTON  COUNTY  - We  have 
many  urban  people  purchasing  old 
farms  and  lots  and  building  summer 
homes  or  retreats.  Many  hunters,  in- 
cluding myself,  hate  to  see  the  loss  of 
open  ground  as  a result  of  the  in- 
creased building.  On  the  credit  side, 
practically  all  of  these  people  are  fond 
of  wildlife,  and  many  are  making  ex- 
tensive plantings  of  food  and  cover 
to  attract  it.— District  Game  Protector 
G.  E.  Jarrett,  McConnelsburg. 
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The  Big  Bounce 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - While 
presenting  a program  on  the  wood 
duck  to  a group  of  Cub  Scouts,  I had 
to  answer  some  tough  questions.  One 
of  them  still  worries  me.  After  seeing 
baby  ducks  jumping  from  tree  to 
ground  and  landing  without  harm,  one 
lad  asked  if  they  ever  got  hurt  when 
they  “bounced”  like  that.  I assured 
him  they  didn’t.  Glancing  at  him  a 
few  moments  later,  I noticed  him 
frowning  and  rubbing  his  belly.  I 
can’t  say  for  sure  what  was  going 
through  his  mind  at  that  moment,  but 
I hope  he  stays  out  of  tall  trees  for 
awhile.— District  Game  Protector  C.  J. 
Harris,  Pine  Grove. 


Up  For  Adoption 
BUTLER  COUNTY  - I have  often 
heard  that  storks  leave  packages  on 
people’s  doorsteps,  but  the  reverse 
happened  to  me.  Someone  left  a pack- 
age on  my  doorstep  containing  a large 
bird.  It  would  be  a fitting  ending  to 
say  it  was  indeed  a stork,  but  instead 
it  turned  out  to  be  a peahen.  I guess 
it’s  not  every  day  that  you  get  to 
adopt  a peahen,  either.— District  Game 
Protector  W.  N.  Weston,  Boyers. 


Hunters,  Get  Involved! 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  - Sportsmen 
often  ask  me  what  they  can  do  to 
combat  increasing  anti-hunting  senti- 
ment. The  answer  is  simple:  get  in- 
volved in  an  organized  sportsmen’s 
club.  Make  the  club’s  presence  felt  in 
the  local  community  by  undertaking 
projects  like  lakeside  clean-ups  or 
laying  out  a nature  trail  on  the  club 
grounds  for  use  by  the  local  schools. 
To  produce  the  most  favorable  impact 
with  these  projects,  use  the  news 
media.  Remember,  the  anti-hunting 
groups  do.  The  time  for  apathy  has 
gone.  Let’s  not  lose  our  sport  by 
default.— District  Game  Protector  J.  E. 
Schweitzer,  Harrisburg. 


POTTER  COUNTY  - At  Lyman 
Run  Greek  on  the  opening  day  of 
trout  season.  State  Trooper  Jim  Poti- 
seck  watched  a fellow  walking  toward 
the  water.  Every  time  a frog  hollered 
the  fellow  dropped  to  his  knees  and 
started  looking  around  cautiously. 
After  this  happened  three  times,  Jim 
walked  up  to  the  man  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong.  The  fellow  said  he 
couldn’t  quite  see  those  turkeys,  but 
that  they  must  be  right  over  that  little 
knoll.  Jim  didn’t  have  the  heart  to 
tell  the  fellow  that  it  was  only  the 
frogs  croaking,  so  he  just  agreed  and 
walked  on.  —District  Game  Protector 
R.  G.  Glouser,  Galeton. 


Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes 
In  many  meetings  with  elementary 
school  children,  the  pride  they  have 
in  their  parents  appears  many  times, 
as  shown  by  “My  mommy  did  this”  or 
“My  daddy  did  that.”  In  a recent 
session  with  a group  of  children  I was 
explaining  the  winter  and  summer 
color  phases  of  the  weasel.  As  a com- 
parison, I said,  “Your  hair  doesn’t  turn 
color  in  the  winter,  does  it?”  One 
eager  little  hand  popped  up  waving 
frantically  and  the  tiny  voice  blurted 
out,  “My  mommy’s  does!”— GIA  F.  H. 
Servey,  Franklin. 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY  - Lancas- 
ter County  was  the  site  of  a get- 
together  of  eoon  dog  owners  and 
handlers  the  last  weekend  in  April.  A 
field  trial  was  held  at  the  Elstonville 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  and  375  dogs  were 
entered.  Dogs  from  19  states,  some  as 
far  away  as  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri, competed  in  the  trial,  which 
drew  4000  interested  observers.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  R.  E.  Gosnell. 


Environmental  Action 
I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  aU  those  who  did  so  much 
work  on  Game  Lands  in  Dauphin  and 
Lebanon  counties  during  April.  The 
Halifax  Conservation  Club  from  Hali- 
fax High  School  planted  9000  trees 
and  shrubs  on  SGL  210.  The  Lebanon 
Valley  Hiking  Club  cleared  the  Cold 
Springs  Trail  in  Lebanon  County, 
which  had  been  closed  for  four  years 
after  a tornado  hit  the  area.  Clarence 
Hoffman  eleaned  up  the  parking  lots 
and  emptied  the  trash  barrels  in 
Clarks  Valley.  The  Hummelstown 
Youth  Club  and  Hummelstown  Field 
and  Stream  Association  cleaned  up 
SGL  246  and  placed  trash  barrels  in 
the  parking  lots.  These  efforts  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  users  of  these  lands. 
—Land  Manager  K.  M.  Zinn,  Dauphin. 


Meals  or  Safety? 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - Over 
the  years  I have  seen  hundreds  of 
sparrow  hawks  perched  by  themselves 
on  utility  wires  looking  for  a meal. 
This  past  month  was  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  observed  a pair  of  these 
beautiful  birds  sitting  side  by  side. 
They  must  think  there  are  “meals  in 
numbers.”— District  Game  Protector 
E.  F.  Utech,  Carlisle. 


From  the  Heart 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - Upon 
graduation  from  the  Training  School, 
I was  assigned  to  Cambria  County 
and  worked  in  the  Ebensburg  area. 
During  my  stay  there,  I put  in  many 
long  hours  on  law  enforcement  and 
public  relations.  I met  and  got  to 
know  many  sportsmen  who  belong  to 
the  clubs  in  that  area,  and  I guess  I 
made  more  friends  than  I reahzed,  as 
I recently  received  a plaque  of  ap- 
preciation from  the  men  of  the  Central 
Cambria  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  When  a 
man  is  transferred  to  another  district, 
he  often  wonders  if  his  work  has  been 
noticed  or  appreciated.  Now  I realize 
people  really  care  about  the  work  we 
do  as  conservation  officers.  My  family 
and  I want  to  sincerely  thank  the  men 
of  the  Central  Cambria  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  for  this  beautiful  gift.— District 
Game  Protector  E.  N.  Gallew,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 


Smelly  Rescue 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  - Harold 
Shuman,  who  is  employed  on  a mili- 
tary installation  near  the  Adams- 
Franklin  county  line,  was  summoned 
to  free  a skunk  that  had  its  head  in  a 
two-inch  drain  plug  hole  in  a garbage 
dumpster.  With  the  assistance  of  an- 
other individual,  Shuman  managed  to 
get  the  animal  loose.  It  all  proves 
that  one  should  be  careful  where  he 
sticks  his  head.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector R.  E.  Schmuck,  Greencastle. 
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Fellowship  with  Nature 
HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - Take 
five  male  American  toads,  all  trilling 
to  lure  a mate,  add  the  constant  song 
variation  of  a male  mockingbird, 
blend  in  the  chatter  of  a dozen 
purple  martins  winging  from  a neigh- 
bor’s martin  house,  top  it  all  off  with 
three  great  homed  owls  calling  from 
a nearby  ridge,  and  you  have  the  har- 
mony for  a pleasant  evening’s  enter- 
tainment. These  are  sounds  and 
experiences  not  measured  by  com- 
pound interest,  giant  industry,  high- 
speed highways  or  concrete  and 
asphalt.  There’s  no  admission  fee,  no 
cover  charge;  just  enjoyable  fellow- 
ship with  nature  in  my  own  backyard. 
—District  Game  Protector  R.  D. 
Furry,  Huntingdon. 


Homin’  Honkers 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - 1 am 
pleased  to  see  that  some  of  the  nui- 
sance geese  which  were  transferred 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  to 
State  Game  Lands  169  last  year  have 
returned  to  the  ponds  on  the  Game 
Lands.— District  Game  Protector  J.  R. 
Beard,  Shippensburg. 


He  Heard  that  Herd! 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - One 
morning  while  on  his  way  to  do  some 
trout  fishing,  Howard  Hoffman  of 
New  Milford  saw  three  deer  cross 
the  road  in  front  of  him.  Being  a re- 
tired Game  Protector,  he  knew  what 
to  expect  and  came  to  a full  stop  in 
case  a straggler  was  following.  Sure 
enough,  another  deer  bounded  against 
the  front  fender  and  climbed,  not 
jumped,  onto  his  hood  and  then  to 
the  roof  top,  where  it  thrashed  around 
before  tumbling  off  and  scrambling 
away.  Howard  said  it  sounded  just 
like  a herd  of  buffalo  dancing  on  the 
roof.— District  Game  Protector  D.  G. 
Day,  HaUstead. 


Walled  In 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - For 
the  second  year  in  a row,  1 have  had 
to  remove  a hen  mallard  and  her 
ducklings  from  a yard  completely  en- 
closed on  all  four  sides  by  Allen 
Junior  High  School  buildings.  The 
hen  flies  into  the  yard,  lays  and 
hatches  her  eggs  within  the  confines 
of  the  building,  and  then  is  unable 
to  lead  her  brood  to  water.  Maybe 
she  is  trying  to  get  an  education  while 
nesting.— District  Game  Protector  J.  P. 
Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 


Red-Tailed  Avengers 
JUNIATA  COUNTY  - Late  one 
April  evening,  Ralph  Kepner  of  Port 
Royal  heard  barking  and  saw  two 
red  foxes  trailing  and  barking  as  they 
crossed  a field  near  the  rear  of  his 
home.  They  were  barking  “treed”  as 
he  went  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
The  foxes  ran  away  as  he  approached 
and  he  saw  a large  yellow  cat  they 
had  run  up  a tree.  Apparently  the  cat 
got  too  close  to  the  den  and  Mom  and 
Pop  Fox  decided  to  kite  him  out  of 
the  denning  area.  A pair  of  foxes 
barking  “trail”  and  “treed”  is  very  un- 
usual. All  you  coon  dog  men  take 
heed— maybe  you  should  include  a 
pair  of  foxes  in  your  next  pack  of 
dogs.— District  Game  Protector  R.  P. 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 
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Live  Entertainment 
FOREST-WARREN  COUNTIES  - 
While  giving  a talk  on  spring  turkey 
hunting  at  the  East  Butler  Hunting 
and  Fishing  club,  my  “buddy,”  Game 
Protector  Ned  Weston,  slipped  a large 
tame  gobbler  in  the  back  door  just 
behind  me,  while  I was  demonstrating 
calling.  The  turkey  looked  in  sad 
shape  until  a few  putts  and  whines 
brought  him  to  life.  Then  he  really 
started  to  gobble  and  was  the  hit  of 
the  evening.— Land  Manager  D.  W. 
Gross,  Marienville. 


Predator  Caller 

McKEAN  COUNTY  - While  on 
my  first  stop  of  a turkey  survey  in 
McKean  County  on  a calm  clear  morn- 
ing, I made  a hen  call  with  my  box 
caller.  I looked  down  the  road  and 
out  came  a gray  fox.  At  my  second 
check  point,  I made  the  same  hen  call 
and  this  time  a skunk  came  out  onto 
the  road.  At  my  next  check  point,  I 
gave  the  hen  call  again  and  a house 
cat  came  out  of  the  woods.  By  this 
time,  I was  beginning  to  wonder 
about  my  caller.  At  my  last  check 
point  I called  again  and  another  skunk 
came  out  of  the  woods  and  started 
toward  my  vehicle.  I wonder  if  the 
folks  who  make  that  box  caller  have 
ever  thought  of  making  a predator 
call.— District  Game  Protector  D.  A. 
McDowell,  Smethport. 


Twisted  Logic? 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - While  I was 
manning  an  exhibit  at  the  Centre 
County  Soil  Conservation  District 
show  in  State  College,  a woman  asked 
if  I could  answer  a question  about 
fishing.  She  had  her  12-year-old  boy 
with  her  and  wanted  to  know  if  the 
boy  would  need  a license  to  go  fishing. 
I answered  her  question,  and  while 
we  were  talking  the  boy  was  admiring 
our  display  of  mounted  ducks.  As  the 
lady  was  leaving,  her  son  remarked 
how  he  would  really  like  to  go  duck 
hunting.  His  mother  replied,  “You 
really  wouldn’t  want  to  kill  those 
pretty  little  things,  would  you?”  I 
wonder  what  she  thought  the  boy  was 
going  to  do  with  the  fish  he  caught? 
—District  Game  Protector  G.  F.  Mock, 
Cobum. 


Summer  Suggestion 
SNYDER  COUNTY  - It  is  not  too 
early  to  start  contacting  landowners 
for  permission  to  hunt  this  fall.  The 
warm  days  and  pleasant  evenings  are 
good  times  to  take  short  trips  into  the 
country  to  line  up  places  to  hunt.— 
District  Game  Protector  D.  L.  Myers, 
Selinsgrove. 


Dove  Instincts 

PERRY  COUNTY  - My  wife  and  I 
went  to  look  at  a house  recently,  and 
as  we  approached  a large  spruce  tree 
planted  in  the  front  yard,  we  got  to 
watch  quite  a show.  A dove  dived 
from  the  tree,  crashed  to  the  lawn  at 
our  feet  and  fluttered  across  the  yard, 
trying  to  lure  us  away  from  the  tree. 
Unsuccessful  in  its  attempts,  it  re- 
treated to  a walnut  tree  to  watch. 
Before  leaving,  I checked  the  nest, 
which  was  only  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  still  sitting  on  her 
eggs  was  the  actor’s  mate,  wide-eyed 
but  refusing  to  move.— District  Game 
Protector  B.  K.  Moore,  Loysville. 
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By  Ted  Codshall 


Hunting  License  Sales  Still  Lead  U.S. 


PENNSYLVANIA  continues  to  be 
the  most  heavily  hunted  state  in 
the  nation,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  available  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

For  a number  of  years  Pennsylvania 
has  been  first  in  the  number  of 
hunters,  hunting  hcenses  sold  in 
nearly  every  category,  and  income  de- 
rived from  himting  license  sales. 

Each  year  a nationwide  compilation 
is  made  of  aU  hunting  licenses  sold 
during  the  preceding  year.  Since 
Pennsylvania’s  hunting  hcense  year 
runs  from  September  1 to  August  31, 
the  latest  national  comparison  includes 
Pennsylvania’s  1972-73  hunting  hcense 
year  figures. 

In  1972-73,  the  Keystone  State  had 
1,141,385  paid  hunting  hcense  holders. 
A paid  hcense  holder  is  one  individ- 
ual, regardless  of  the  number  of 
hcenses  he  may  purchase.  Following 
Pennsylvania  were  Texas,  822,968; 
Michigan,  753,808;  New  York,  652,- 
468;  and  California,  641,319. 

Sales  of  all  kinds  of  hcenses  to 
Pennsylvania  resident  hunters  totaled 
1,545,855.  Following  Pennsylvania  in 
this  category  were  California,  1,247,- 
259;  New  York,  1,161,790;  Texas, 
1,060,021;  and  Michigan,  1,045,961. 

Total  hunting  hcense  sales  stacked 
up  hke  this:  Petmsylvania,  1,622,358; 
California,  1,249,470;  New  York, 
1,191,843;  Texas,  1,078,110;  and 
Michigan,  1,064,485. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 


Material from  "Conservation  News"  may  be 
reprinted  or  quoted  without  written  permis- 
sion. 


sion’s  income  from  the  sale  of  hunting 
hcenses  was  $11,106,556.55.  Other 
leaders  were  Michigan,  $7,220,702.75; 
Colorado,  $6,204,611.67;  New  York, 
$5,950,083;  and  California,  $5,265,- 
537. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  big  dif- 
ference in  fees  for  hunting  hcenses 
from  one  state  to  another,  in  hght  of 
the  continuing  discussions  among 
hunters  about  how  big  a bargain  a 
Pennsylvania  hunting  license  is  com- 
pared to  other  states’. 

The  Keystone  State  sold  hcenses  to 
well  over  one  miUion  hunters  whose 
fees,  which  in  large  measure  go  to 
finance  the  commonwealth’s  wildlife 
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program,  returned  just  over  $11 
million  dollars  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. By  comparison,  Colorado  sold 
licenses  to  just  over  263,000  hunters, 
but  that  state  received  over  $6  million 
dollars  (from  less  than  one  fourth  as 


many  sportsmen ) to  finance  their  pro- 
gram of  wildlife  conservation.  And 
Wyoming,  which  sold  hunting  licenses 
to  only  156,000  hunters,  realized  well 
over  $3/2  million  dollars  to  use  for 
wildlife  management. 


Over  Five  Million  Seedlings  Planted 

Wildlife  in  the  state  will  benefit  from  more  than  5 million  seedlings  planted 
throughout  Pennsylvania  this  spring.  The  seedlings  were  produced  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  nursery  at  Howard  in  Centre  County.  Sports- 
men’s groups,  conservation  clubs,  soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  land- 
owners  cooperating  in  programs  of  the  Game  Commission  designed  to  keep 
private  holdings  open  to  public  hunting,  coal  stripping  operators,  and  others 
received  seedlings  which  will  provide  future  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 
More  than  half  of  the  seedlings  were  planted  by  Game  Commission  personnel 
on  State  Game  Lands,  tracts  purchased  with  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses  and  maintained  as  pubhc  hunting  areas,  and  on  farm-game 
projects,  private  land  which  is  kept  open  to  pubhc  hunting.  Seedlings  are 
provided  free  of  charge  by  the  Game  Commission,  and  planting  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  benefit  of  wildlife  are  usually  provided  by  interested  sports- 
men and  landowners. 


Booklet  on  the  White-Tailed  Deer 

All  persons  interested  in  deer  will  find  the  booklet,  “The  White-Tailed  Deer 
in  Pennsylvania,”  of  great  interest.  Written  by  Stanley  E.  Forbes,  with  the 
assistance  of  Lincoln  M.  Lang,  Stephen  A.  Liscinsky  and  Harvey  A.  Roberts, 
all  wildlife  biologists,  this  publication  gives  a great  deal  of  information  which 
formerly  was  unavailable  to  the  general  public.  The  whitetail’s  clan,  home, 
enemies,  confliets,  benefactors  and  predicted  future  are  covered.  General 
topics  include  growth  rates,  antler  development,  reproduction,  population 
structures,  sex  and  age  ratios,  reproduction  potential,  and  similar  topics. 
This  40-page  booklet  may  be  ordered  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Price  is  50  cents  dehvered. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

An  increase  in  the  priee  of  GAME  NEWS  was  approved  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Effective 
July  1,  1974,  subscription  prices  for  the  magazine  will  be  $3  for  one 
year,  $6  for  two  years,  and  $7.50  for  three  years.  The  single  copy 
price  will  be  30  cents.  Subscriptions  at  the  current  price  of  $2  per 
year  or  $5  for  three  years  will  be  accepted,  to  a maximum  of  three 
years,  through  June  30,  1974. 
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Elmer  L.  Alexander 
1895  ■ 1974 
DGP,  Mifflin  County. 

Retired  I960;  25  years  service. 

William  J.  Carpenter 

1890  - 1973 
DGP,  McKean  County. 

Retired  1955;  25  years  service. 

Rodman  C.  Case 

1895  - 1973 
DGP,  Bradford  County. 

Retired  1960;  32  years  service. 

Ralph  H.  Ewing 
1895  - 1974 

Refuge  Keeper,  Dauphin  and  Venango 
counties;  DGP  and  LM,  Venango 
County.  Retired  1950;  24  years  service. 

Paul  L Failor 
1915  - 1973 

DGP  and  LMO,  Monroe,  Pike  and  Wayne 
Counties;  Supervisor,  Predator  Control 
Section,  Harrisburg.  32  years  service. 

John  W.  Fenton 
1876  - 1973 

Refuge  Keeper,  Perry  County. 
Retired  1938;  27  years  service. 

Mark  L.  Hagenbuch 

1893  - 1973 
DGP,  Columbia  County. 

Retired  1958;  25  years  service. 

Francis  E.  Jenkins 
1893  - 1974 
DGP,  Lackawanna  County. 

Retired  1958;  27  years  service. 

Charies  F.  Keiper 

1920  - 1973 
DGP,  Clinton  County. 

23  years  service. 


John  H.  Lohmann,  Jr. 

1898  - 1972 
DGP,  Pike  County. 

Retired  1958;  34  years  service 
Donald  E.  Miller 

1912  - 1973 

DGP,  Erie  and  Crawford  Counties;  CIA 
and  LEA,  Southeast  Division;  Superin- 
tendent, Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation. 36  years  service. 

William  A.  Moyer 

1899  - 1974 
DGP,  Lehigh  County 

Retired  1960;  24  years  service. 
James  A.  Osman 
1914  - 1973 

DGP,  Bradford  and  Tioga  Counties; 
Land  management  staff,  Harrisburg.  37 
years  service. 

Woodrow  E.  Portzline 

1913  - 1973 

DGP,  Butler  County;  LM,  Northwest 
Division.  25  years  service. 

Nelson  E.  Slaybaugh 

1895  - 1973 

Division  of  Administration,  Harrisburg. 
Retired  1960;  40  years  service. 

Carl  C.  Stainbrook 

1896  - 1974 

DGP,  Washin^on  County;  Supervisor, 
Northeast  Division. 

Retired  1961;  28  years  service. 
Charles  C.  F.  Stambaugh 
1896  - 1974 

Law  Enforcement  Division,  Harrisburg. 
Retired  1961;  38  years  service. 
Randolph  H.  Thompson 
1886  - 1973 

Lecturer;  Assistant  Chief,  Public  In- 
formation Division,  Harrisburg. 

Retired  1947;  15  years  service 


Muzzle-Loaders  Took  126  Deer 

A study  by  the  Game  Commission  shows  that  126  deer  were  taken  by 
hunters  using  muzzle-loaders  during  the  1973  season.  The  study  also  revealed 
that  571  hunters  used  handguns  to  take  their  whitetails  last  year.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  handgun  as  a sporting  arm  has  been  growing  steadily  through 
the  years.  Another  ten  hunters  used  bows  and  arrows  to  take  their  deer 
during  the  regular  gunning  season  last  year.  The  rifle  was  the  overwhelming 
choice  of  119,752  sportsmen  who  took  whitetails  last  year.  Another  2,780 
hunters  used  shotguns  to  harvest  their  trophies  during  the  gunning  season. 
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Hillside  Rod  & Gun  Club  Works  for  Wildlife 

By  John  K.  Weaver 

District  Came  Protector,  Tioga  County 


MEMBERS  OF  the  Hillside  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  prune  apple  trees  near  the  deserted 
town  of  Fall  Brook  on  Armenia  Mountain; 
this  pruning  program  benefits  wildlife. 

N THE  EASTERN  border  of  Ti- 
oga County  is  a large  mountain- 
ous plateau  known  as  Armenia  Moun- 
tain. The  area  was  settled  in  the  early 
1800s  and  was  sprinkled  with  early 
American  farms.  In  those  days  the 
mountain  boasted  a grist  mill,  a 
couple  of  churches,  and  in  what  is 
now  Fall  Brook  State  Park,  a full-size 
mining  town  of  several  thousand  peo- 
ple complete  with  a railroad.  All  of 
this  is  now  gone  except  Armenia 
Church  which,  although  abandoned, 
still  stands. 

Today  the  mountain  is  mostly  forest 
dotted  with  swamps  and  wild  blue- 
berry patches.  Much  of  the  land  is 
owned  and  managed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources’ 
Bureau  of  Forestry.  Outdoorsmen  are 
continuously  reminded  of  times  past 
when  they  hunt  or  hike  on  Armenia 
Mountain  and  see  the  old  stone  fences, 
foundations,  wells  and  apple  trees. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  apple 


trees  on  Armenia  Mountain,  including 
some  large  orchards. 

The  farms  and  town  on  Armenia 
Mountain  were  abandoned  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  the  apple 
orchards  have  remained  unattended 
since  that  time.  Some  of  the  trees  are 
probably  a hundred  years  old  and  are 
in  a bad  state  of  neglect.  Many  are 
being  shaded  out  by  larger  trees  as 
the  forest  closes  in  around  them.  The 
Hillside  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  located 
between  Blossburg  and  Morris  Run, 
has  initiated  a program  to  reclaim 
some  of  these  valuable  apple  trees  for 
wildhfe.  The  project  is  being  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  upon  whose  land  it  has  been 
enacted,  and  the  Game  Commission. 

The  activities  of  a typical  work  day 
start  about  8 o’clock  in  the  morning 
with  a hearty  breakfast  at  the  club- 
house. Next,  work  begins  at  a large 
orchard  on  the  site  of  the  deserted 
town  of  Fall  Brook.  Instruction  on 
apple  tree  pruning  was  given  by  Land 
Manager  Dave  Brown.  Forester  Dave 
Schiller  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
supervises  pruning  and  cutting.  Bas- 
ically, the  job  consists  of  cutting  away 
those  trees  which  are  shading  out 
the  apple  trees  and  also  pruning  the 
apple  trees  themselves.  TTie  idea  be- 
hind pruning  is  to  cut  out  the  dead 
and  odd-angled  branches,  thereby 
opening  up  the  center  of  the  tree  to 
aUow  new  growth.  Sucker  branches 
and  stems  are  also  cut  away.  Whether 
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or  not  pruning  actually  increases  the 
yield  of  fruit  is  debatable,  but  it  does 
strengthen  and  increase  the  life  of 
a tree.  After  a full  day’s  work,  the 
club  provides  an  excellent  dinner  for 
those  who  participated. 

Pruning  apple  trees  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  projects 
that  can  be  undertaken  for  wildhfe. 
Nearly  all  species  of  animal  and  bird 
life  feed  on  wild  apples,  and  branches 
which  are  cut  from  the  trees  provide 
instant  browse  for  rabbits  and  deer. 
The  small  brushpiles  provide  cover 
and  habitat  for  various  wildlife 


species,  from  rabbits  to  songbirds. 

This  year  members  of  the  Hillside 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  pruned  well  over  a 
hundred  apple  trees,  and  the  club 
plans  to  continue  the  project  next 
year.  Each  day  costs  the  club  about 
a hundred  dollars  for  breakfast  and 
dinner,  but  the  members  feel  it  is  well 
worth  it.  Such  activities  speak  well 
of  Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen.  In  the 
face  of  heavy  anti-hunting  sentiment, 
such  projects  show  that  sportsmen 
care  about  the  game  they  hunt  and 
are  willing  to  work  hard  for  their 
state’s  wildhfe  resources. 


Pennsylvania  Trappers  Harvest  5,369  Beavers 

Pennsylvania  trappers  harvested  5,369  beavers  during  the  trapping  season 
this  year,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Game  Commission.  The 
1974  harvest  was  slightly  lower  than  the  5,939  taken  last  year,  but  con- 
siderably above  the  3,382  taken  in  1972  and  the  2,672  taken  in  1971.  Although 
Pennsylvania’s  prime  beaver  range  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the 
flat-tails  were  taken  in  52  counties  this  year.  Crawford  County  was  the  top 
beaver  producer  again  this  year,  yielding  777  pelts.  Erie  County  was  in 
second  place  with  462  beavers.  Bradford  County,  with  352,  and  Wayne 
County,  with  334,  were  third  and  fourth.  Past  Game  Commission  studies  have 
shown  that  trappers  harvest  about  45  percent  of  the  beavers  taken  during 
the  first  week  of  the  season.  During  the  second  week  they  take  another  25 
percent,  while  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  the  season  each  yield  about 
15  percent  of  the  catch. 


Turkey  Calling  Contest 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Turkey  Calling  Contest,  an  annual  event  of  the 
Franklin  County  Fair,  will  be  held  Saturday,  August  24,  1974,  beginning  at 
10:00  a.m.  Sponsored  by  the  Frankhn  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  and  run  by  chairman  Claire  V.  Jones,  the  contest  will  determine 
winners  in  three  categories— adult  resident,  junior  resident,  and  out-of-state. 
Dr.  Roger  Latham,  outdoor  editor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Bill  Britton, 
retired  law  enforcement  chief  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  Eugene  Nelson, 
superintendent  of  the  Game  Commission’s  wild  turkey  farm,  will  be  judges. 

To  get  to  the  fair  grounds  from  the  south  on  1-81,  take  Exit  3,  Greencastle, 
follow  Rt.  16  west  to  Upton  and  then  turn  right  on  Rt.  995  to  the  fair 
grounds.  From  the  north  on  1-81,  take  Exit  6,  Chambersburg,  follow  Rt.  30 
west  to  Rt.  995  and  turn  left  to  the  fair  grounds. 
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By  John  C.  Behel 
PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


Expect  the  Unexpected 


An  article  on  shooting  safety 
which  appeared  in  the  old  and 
respected  British  publication  “Shoot- 
ing Times  and  Country  Magazine” 
included  a photograph  of  a loaded 
double-barreled  shotgun  open  and 
hung  on  a fence  as  an  example  of  un- 
safe gun  handling.  Rather  startlingly, 
this  duplicates  just  such  a past  mis- 
handling reported  in  the  September 
26,  1895,  issue  of  “Shooting  and  Fish- 
ing,” a predecessor  of  “The  American 
Rifleman.”  That  case  resulted  in  an 
accidental  discharge  and  a close 
escape  for  a man. 

Substance  of  Report 

What  follows  is  the  substance  of  the 
report: 

“One  of  those  happenings  which 
takes  the  starch  out  of  an  individual’s 
nerve  occurred  during  the  recent 
tournament  of  the  Lancaster  Gun 
Club  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  It  was  one 
of  those  slips  that  shows  at  times 
how  narrow  is  the  margin  that  sep- 
arates death  from  life.  . . . The  squad 
was  in  the  act  of  shooting,  Morfey 
stood  at  No.  3 trap,  Apgar  at  No.  4, 
Burnham  at  No.  5,  Wiley  at  No.  1, 
and  Dover  at  No.  2.  One  of  the 
wires  leading  to  the  traps  broke,  and 
a halt  was  called  in  the  shooting. 
Dover  opened  his  gun  and  hung  it 
over  the  rail,  the  weapon  balancing 
with  the  barrels  on  one  side  and 
the  stock  on  the  other.  When  repairs 
were  finished,  Morfey,  Apgar,  and 
Burnham  each  shot  in  turn.  TTie  latter 
being  at  No.  5,  turned  and  walked 


behind  the  line  to  take  position  No.  1 
after  Wiley  left  it.  At  this  point 
Dover  went  to  take  up  liis  gun.  Here 
one  of  those  things  took  place  of 
which  the  how  can  never  be  told.  In 
some  manner  the  balanced  gun  turned 
over,  the  butt  striking  the  ground 
hard.  The  jar  closed  the  gun,  and  the 
hammer  coming  down  exploded  the 
cartridge.  The  charge  scraped  Bum- 
ham’s  abdomen  as  he  was  walking 
past.  So  close  was  it  that  every  bit 
of  clothing,  from  his  outer  garments 
to  his  under  clothing,  was  cut  clean 
across— a swath  as  nice  as  could  have 
been  cut  with  a pair  of  shears. 

“It  was  so  close  a call  for  the  life 
of  a fellow  sportsman  that  it  threw 
a damper  over  the  feelings  of  the 
contending  men.  Burnham  pinned  his 
clothes  together  and  completed  the 
match.  The  50  or  so  spectators  es- 
caped because  the  shot  passed  over 
their  heads.” 

All  of  this  proves  that  if  you  drop  a 
loaded  gun,  whether  it  is  shut  or 
broken  open,  it  may  go  off.  For  this 
reason  a gun  should  be  unloaded  be- 
fore it  is  passed  over  a fence.  But 
there’s  more  here  than  the  mere  eau- 
tioning  against  that  particular  mis- 
handling; namely,  it  is  that  the 
unexpected  must  be  guarded  against. 
The  man  who  relies  on  luck  may  some 
time  maim  or  kill  some  innocent  per- 
son. The  real  problem  is  expressed 
in  what  is  known  informally  as 
Murphy’s  Law:  “If  a thing  can  hap- 
pen, it  will.”  We  must  think  and  act  so 
that  accidents  simply  cannot  happen. 
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Good  Safety  Record  Compiled  By  Hunters 


PENNSYLVANIA  hunters  last  year 
compiled  another  good  safety 
record,  the  second  best  in  the  state 
since  World  War  II. 

A Game  Commission  tabulation 
shows  that  in  1973  only  354  hunting 
accidents  were  recorded  among  the 
more  than  1.1  milhon  hunters  afield 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  total  was  the 
second  lowest  since  1945,  when  there 
were  only  about  half  as  many  hunters 
in  the  Keystone  State  as  there  are 
now. 

Of  the  1973  hunting  accidents,  19 
were  fatalities,  with  three  of  these 
involving  self-inflicted  injuries.  The 
fatality  total  was  the  same  as  in  1972. 

The  hunting  accident  rate  has 
dropped  sharply  in  the  state  since 
1968  when  hunter  safety  training  be- 
came mandatory  for  all  youths  under 
the  age  of  16  before  they  could  pur- 
chase a hunting  license.  In  1968  there 
were  530  Pennsylvania  hunting  acci- 
dents. The  total  dropped  to  479  in 
1969,  to  455  in  1970,  to  395  in  1971 
and  to  329  in  1972. 

Game  Commission  safety  oflBcials 
believe  that  the  increased  use  of  fluo- 
rescent orange  safety  material  by 
hunters  has  helped  reduce  the  number 
of  hunting  mishaps. 

Again  in  1973,  no  person  who  was 
wearing  fluorescent  orange  was  mis- 
taken for  game  and  shot  by  a hunter. 
In  fact,  there  never  has  been  a person 
shot  in  Pennsylvania  who  was  wear- 
ing fluorescent  orange  and  who  was 
mistaken  for  game. 

Last  year  four  persons  who  were 
wearing  red  colors  were  mistaken  for 
game  and  shot.  Eighteen  victims  who 
were  mistaken  for  game  were  not 
wearing  any  safety-colored  clothing. 

In  1973  there  were  25  hunting  ac- 
cident victims  who  were  wearing  red 
and  were  not  seen  by  the  person  who 
caused  the  injury.  Another  31  victims 
not  wearing  safety  colored  clothing 
were  not  seen  by  the  shooters. 

For  years  the  Game  Commission 


has  urged  hunters  to  wear  fluorescent 
orange  while  afield. 

In  1973  there  were  86  accidents  in 
fields  and  another  86  mishaps  in 
dense  woodland,  compared  to  72  in 
the  brush  and  65  in  open  woodland. 
Of  the  335  non-fatal  accidents,  96 
were  self-inflicted. 

Arguments  that  present  shooting 
hours  have  a bearing  on  the  number 
of  hunting  accidents  continue  to  be 
refuted  by  the  mishaps  themselves. 
Of  all  accidents  recorded  last  year, 
286  occurred  between  8 a.m.  and  4 
p.m.  Of  the  remaining  68  mishaps, 
light  was  not  a factor  in  40,  and  the 
other  28  accidents  were  self-inflicted. 


TWO  SETS  of  twins  recently  completed 
hunter  safety  training  sponsored  by  the 
Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Club.  The 
twins,  shown  left  to  right,  are  Larry  and 
Bariy  Wiestling  and  Dave  and  Dan  Bowers. 
Their  instructors  are  Walter  Wise,  standing, 
and  J.  C.  Hileman. 
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CGMyCNWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  OQMMISSI®! 

A DIGEST  OF  INFORMATION  COMPILED 
FRai  REPOPTS  OF  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 
1973 


CASUALTY 


AGES  OF  VICTIMS 


Fatal 

Self-Inflicted  3 

Inflicted  by  others 16 

Non-Fatal 

Self-Inflicted  96 

Inflicted  by  others 239 

SPORTING  AWl  USED 


Shotgun  Fatal  Non-Fatal 


Self-Inflicted  . . . 

1 

27  . 

28 

Inflicted  by  others. 

4 

194  . 

198 

Rifle 

Self-Inflicted  . . . 

2 

* . 

33  . 

35 

Inflicted  by  others. 

12 

37  . 

49 

Revolvers 

Self-Inflicted  . . . 

0 

, , 

22  . 

22 

Inflicted  by  others. 

0 

, , 

5 . 

5 

Bcw  and  Arrcw 

Self-Inflicted  . . . 

0 

14  . 

14 

Inflicted  by  others. 

0 

• • 

3 . 

3 

BIRD  OR  ANIMAL 
Upland  Small  Game.  . . 

HUNTED 

7 . . 

236  . 

243 

Deer 

9 

76  . 

85 

Bear 

1 

, , 

2 . 

3 

Woodchuck 

2 

, , 

16  . 

18 

Others  

0 

• • 

5 . 

5 

SAFETY  COLOR  WORN 

BY 

VICTIMS 

Fluorescent  Orange 108 


Red 117 

Yellcw 11 

None 118 


Under  12  years  of  age 4 

12  to  15  years  of  age 54 

16  to  20  years  of  age 73 

21  years  of  age  and  over 221 

Age  not  reported 2 

AGES  OF  PERSONS  INFLICTING  INJURY 

12  to  15  years  of  age 32 

16  to  20  years  of  age 46 

21  years  of  age  and  over.  ....  97 

Age  not  reported 80 

CASUALTY  CAUSES 

Sporting  arm  in  dangerous  position  22 

Accidental  Discharge 68 

Richochet  or  stray 85 

Victim  in  line  of  fire 116 

■Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell.  ...  36 

Hunter  dropped  sporting  arm  ...  4 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game 22 

Sporting  arm  defective 1 

Using  sporting  arm  as  a club.  . . 0 

PLACE  OF  ACCIDENT 

Fields 86 

Brush 72 

Open  Woodland 65 

Dense  Woodland 86 

Water 6 

Conveyance 1 

Canp 9 

Wood  Road  or  Public  Highway  ...  29 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  1973  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

FATAL 19  NON-FATAL 335  TOTAL.  ....  354 

SUMMARY  OF  SAFETY  COLOR  WORN  BY  VICTIMS 


FI.  0. 

Y. 

R. 

N. 

Victim  mistaken 

for  game 

. . 0 

0 

4 

18 

Victim  not  seen 

by  offender 

. . 0 

2 

25 

31 

Color  not  factor  in  hunting  accident.  , 

. . 108 

9 

88 

69 

NOTE:  Existing  shooting  hours  did  not  contribute  to  hunting  accidents.  Our  records 

show  that  286  accidents  occurred  between  8 a.m.  - 4 p.m.  Of  the  remaining  68 
that  took  place  before  or  after  these  hours,  light  was  not  a factor  in  40,  aix3 
28  were  self-inflicted. 
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“Dear  Angelo” 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


JANUARY  30,  1974  . . . Dear  Susan: 
“The  reason  I’m  writing  this  letter 
is  about  your  picture  in  the  February 
issue  . . . and  in  closing  there  are 
plenty  of  good  bow  quivers  with 
covers  on  the  market  and  may  I sug- 
gest you  get  one!  Good  hunting  and 
writing.  . . Angelo  Tolerica,  Tresc- 
kow. 

July  1,  1974  . . . Dear  Angelo: 
“Since  receiving  your  letter  some 
months  back  chastising  me  soundly  for 
having  the  audacity  to  pubhsh  a 
photo  of  myself  showing  my  bare 
broadhead  arrows,  I have  now  taken 
pen  in  hand  to  oflFer  my  humblest 
apologies  and  to  sayeth  pubhcly  that 
no  matter  how  cleverly  I might  try 
to  wiggle  out  of  this  boo-boo  . . . the 
truth  is  that  I don’t  think  I can.  . . . 
My  naked  broadheads  should  have 
been  safely  covered  with  a broadhead 
arrow  cover. 

Vine  & Limb 

I,  the  least  of  leasts,  am  not  above 
reproach  (goodness  knows  I’m  trying 
to  do  things  right,  Ang),  but  when 
the  photo  appeared  perhaps  I had 
hearkened  myself  back  to  the  days 
of  Paleohthic  man  when  either  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Homo  Sapiens  one  day  de- 
cided to  tie  a vine  to  both  ends  of  a 
small  tree  hmb  and  after  “playing” 
around  with  this  combination  a bit 
learned  the  astonishing  fact  that  this 
combo— in  addition  to  making  music, 
or  sounds— would  also  propel  an  ob- 
ject ...  or  sticks. 

These  sticks,  or  shafts,  were  their 
arrows  and  were  probably  carried 
about  in  the  hand;  arrowheads  have 
been  found  that  can  be  dated  back 
to  this  period  of  time.  Aborigines 
carried  their  arrows  stuck  in  their 
bushy  growth  of  hair  and  they,  too, 
just  possibly  carried  them  in  their 
hands  as  well. 


PAJAK  DISPLAYS  broadhead  covers  on  one 
hand  and  quiver  covers  on  the  other. 
Susan  vows  to  protect  herself  with  the 
covers  when  she  next  ventures  afield. 

These  early  humans  did  not  employ 
quivers  or  arrow  covers  as  such  and 
there  are  tribes  of  natives  today  who 
stiU  do  not  use  these  things  exclus- 
ively but  suflBce  it  to  say  that  it  doesn’t 
take  anyone— aborigine  or  not— too 
long  to  learn  that  one  can  carry  many 
more  arrows  much  more  conveniently 
and  safely  in  some  sort  of  protective 
case,  or  quiver,  especially  when  the 
arrows  are  poison-tipped,  as  so  many 
were! 

Curious  about  quivers,  arrow  cov- 
ers, et  al,  I called  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  confirmed  my  notes 
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that  said  because  of  the  (organic) 
materials  used  way  back  then  ( animal 
skins,  leather,  reeds,  woods,  etc.)  in 
making  quivers,  any  that  would  have 
been  saved  simply  disintegrated  or 
deteriorated  into  eternity. 

Some  time  ago  scientists  supposedly 
were  to  have  found  a supply  of  quiv- 
ers, as  well  as  bows  and  arrows,  when 
a buried  Saxon  warship  was  found  in 
a Scandinavian  bog.  These  quivers 
dated  back  to  the  5th  century,  but 
further  info  about  them  seems  to  be 
sketchy.  . . . 

Mrs.  Birgitta  Wallace  of  the  Car- 
negie Anthropology  Center  in  Butler 
related  to  me  that  several  19th  century 


Indian  warrior  leather  quivers  are  in 
the  Carnegie  Museum  collection,  but 
that  they  are  not  on  exhibit  at  this 
time  because  of  limited  space. 

The  Smithsonian  has  some  that  re- 
portedly date  back  “a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years,”  according  to  a spokesman 
there. 

Must  go  now.  Some  notes  about  the 
bow  itself  next  time  around.  (Are  we 
still  friends,  Ang?) 

ASIDE  TO  a Sam  Heltman  of 
Lititz  . . . Yes,  I am  really  and  truly 
Mary  Jo’s  sister.  . . . 

July  Profiles 

I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss 
Tracy  Fleming,  15,  of  RD  4,  Sewick- 
ley,  up  at  the  marshes  ( Custards ) last 
year  and  received  a letter  and  photo 
from  her  not  too  long  ago  that  reads 
in  part  . . . “just  wanted  you  to  see 
my  first  goose!  I was  in  a goose  blind 
with  some  friends  of  mine  . . . my 
oldest  sister,  Kathy  ( 16 ) got  a doe 
this  year,  her  second  one;  and  my 
sister  Debbie,  who  is  12,  got  her  first 
deer.  . . .”  Nice  to  hear  from  you 
Tracy  and  good  shooting!  Thanx  for 
writing.  SMP. 


High  Country  Adaptation 

High  climbers  such  as  mountain  sheep  have  spongy  black  hooves  that 
cushion  their  precipitous  leaps  from  one  crag  to  another. 

State  Chairman  of  D.U.  Named 

Henry  J.  “Hank”  Nave,  president  of  Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  Allentown,  has 
been  appointed  Pennsylvania  State  Chairman  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  an  inter- 
national organization  of  sportsmen  dedicated  to  the  conservaton  of  waterfowl. 

Ducks  Unlimited  was  established  in  1937  by  a small  group  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  sportsmen  who  had  become  alarmed  over  the  rapidly  diminishing 
Canadian  marshlands  which  serve  as  primary  breeding  areas  for  migratory 
waterfowl.  The  organization  has  grown  in  size  and  stature  over  the  years,  and 
presently  has  a membership  of  over  91,000  sportsmen  and  conservationists 
in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Approximately  1.7  million  acres  of  Canadian 
marshland  (including  11,108  miles  of  prime  shoreline  habitat)  have  already 
been  reclaimed  by  Ducks  Unlimited,  with  an  additional  55  reclamation  proj- 
ects planned  for  1974.  Last  year’s  fund  raising  activites  for  these  purposes 
generated  over  $5  million. 
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Trail  Lunches 


By  Les  Rountree 


WITH  THE  ever-increasing  inci- 
dence of  fast-food  franchises, 
it’s  a wonder  anyone  has  to  worry 
about  finding  lunches  on  the  trail. 
Well,  friends,  there  isn’t  a hamburger 
stand  at  every  country  crossroads  no 
matter  what  the  TV  advertisers  say. 
If  we  want  something  tasty  and  belly 
warming  when  we  are  hunting,  camp- 
ing or  just  poking  around  the  woods, 
we’ll  either  have  to  carry  it  with  us 
or  go  without. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  to  carry 
on  short  trips,  in  a day-pack  or  stuffed 
into  the  backside  of  a hunting  coat, 
is  plain,  old  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches. If  you  can  procure  homemade 
bread  to  spread  it  on,  it’s  even  better, 
but  any  sort  of  slice  will  do  if  it’s 
thick  enough.  Super-thin  sliced  bread 
is  okay  for  dieters,  but  out  in  the 
boonies  you  want  something  more 
substantial.  It  should  also  be  firm 
in  texture— none  of  the  “full  of  air” 
varieties.  Add  jelly  if  you  like,  but 
for  my  tastes  that  makes  the  sand- 
wifch  too  soggy  after  a few  hours 
against  a hot  back. 

Peanut  butter  with  a slice  of  baked 
ham  on  raisin  bread  is  a different 
tasting  and  nourishing  lunch.  It  can 
also  be  combined  with  other  ingredi- 
ents before  spreading  on  bread  such 
as:  apple  butter  and  grated  cheddar 
cheese  on  white  bread;  chopped  olives 
and  celery  on  whole  wheat  bread; 
mashed  baked  beans  and  chopped  dill 
pickle  on  rye,  or  mashed  banana  with 
french  dressing  ( to  moisten ) on  white. 
These  may  sound  like  weird  combina- 
tions but  try  some  of  them— you  just 
might  like  them. 

Cheese  is  nourishing  too  and  can 
be  carried  a long  way  without  spoil- 
ing. It  is  one  of  my  favorite  trail 
foods  because  the  taste  is  enhanced 
somehow  by  the  outdoor  air.  Perhaps 
at  home  we  tend  to  eat  it  straight  out 


MANY  WARM  WEATHER  backpackers  are 
dropping  the  lunch  meal  entirely,  snacking 
instead  throughout  the  day  during  rest 
and  water  breaks. 

of  the  refrigerator,  although  the  ex- 
perts do  say  to  bring  it  to  room  tem- 
perature. Anyway,  cheese  is  one  of 
my  pet  sandwich  fillings.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  add  the  mustard  in  order  to 
avoid  damp  sandwiches,  carry  a spot 
of  it  in  a plastic  container.  For  a new 
cheesy  taste  treat,  spread  whole  wheat 
bread  with  blue  cheese  softened  with 
butter,  then  add  several  shces  of 
roasted  beef.  Another  sandwich  that 
travels  well  is  made  with  whole  wheat 
bread,  slices  of  corned  beef  and 
muenster  cheese;  add  chopped  green 
onion  to  prepared  mustard  and  spread 
between  the  layers  ( that  way  the 
bread  won’t  become  soggy). 

A wide-mouth  soup  bottle  is  a dan- 
dy idea  if  you’re  only  going  to  be 
gone  for  a day  (it’s  too  heavy  for 
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CONCENTRATED  FOOD  bars  and  kits  pro- 
vide good  tasting  nourishment  with  little 
preparation  effort  required  on  hiker’s  or 
backpacker’s  part. 

extended  hiking  trips).  Hot  soup, 
chili,  leftover  stew  or  spaghetti  can 
easily  be  heated  and  lugged  along. 
Preheat  the  bottle  with  hot  water  be- 
fore dumping  in  the  goodies.  In  a 
good  quality  vacuum  bottle  the  con- 
tents will  remain  hot  for  at  least  six 
hours.  Same  with  hot  Uquids  such  as 
tea,  cofiFee  and  hot  chocolate. 

If  you  use  cream  in  your  tea  or 
cofiFee  or  make  the  chocolate  with 
milk,  be  sure  to  wash  out  the  bottle 
immediately  upon  returning  to  home 
base.  If  you  don’t,  the  odor  will  be 
sure  to  remind  you  to  clean  it  the  next 
time.  A baking  soda  and  water  solu- 
tion will  do  the  trick.  In  case  you 
didn’t  know  it,  the  baking  soda  clean- 
ing routine  also  works  fine  with  cool- 
ers, picnic  jugs  and  fishing  creels  and 
the  rubberized  game  pockets  of  hunt- 
ing coats. 

When  doing  some  over-the-road 
camping  in  the  family  station  wagon, 
camper  or  motor  home,  the  thermos 
bottle  idea  can  also  be  put  to  use. 
Simply  put  the  soup  or  other  hot  items 
together  the  night  before  and  heat 
and  bottle  up  in  the  morning.  Then, 
when  lunch  time  rolls  around,  all 
that’s  necessary  is  open  the  bottle^ 

/ 


and  serve  in  cups  along  with  cold 
sandwiches  or  just  crackers.  Cold 
sandwiches  may  be  okay  by  them- 
selves but  lunches  are  an  extra  treat 
when  something  hot  is  served.  This  is 
a good  hearty  chili  recipe  that  I’ve 
used  for  thermos  bottle  filling  for 
many  years.  You  can  make  it  for 
dinner  and  then  put  the  leftovers  in 
the  thermos. 

Chili,  Rountree  Style 

Brown  in  a large  cast  iron  skillet: 
1/2  pounds  hamburger 
I large  chopped  onion 
I large  chopped  green  pepper 

Cook  just  until  the  meat  tmns  gray 
and  then  drain  ofiF  excess  grease.  Add: 
1 quart  tomatoes 
1 teas,  salt 
dash  of  pepper 
/2  teas,  sugar 

. 1 teas,  chili  powder 
% teas,  garhc  powder 

Let  this  mixture  simmer,  covered, 
for  1 hour.  Then  add: 

1 large  can  of  kidney  beans 
1 small  can  of  mushroom  pieces 
(or  fresh  ones,  if  available). 

Let  the  chili  simmer  five  more 
minutes  and  serve.  The  recipe  will 
feed  four  with  some  leftover.  Increase 
to  suit  your  family’s  appetites  and 
size. 

We  fibc  this  meal  in  the  fall  when 
com,  tomatoes  and  green  peppers  are 
fresh.  Again  the  recipe  will  serve 
four,  so  increase  to  have  enough  for 
the  next  day’s  thermos  bottles. 

Dinner  In  a Dish 

Brown  in  a large  skillet: 

1 pound  hamburger 
1 onion,  chopped 
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CAMPERS  PICTURED  above  use  gasoline-fueled  stove  to  prepare  lunch.  Food  quality 
may  make  the  difference  between  an  average  and  an  excellent  camping  trip. 


1 green  pepper,  chopped 

Drain  off  excess  grease  and  add; 

3 or  4 ears  of  com  (cut  com  off 
of  the  cob ) 

3 large  tomatoes,  cut  into  chunks 

Salt,  pepper,  dash  of  marjomm  & 
garlic  powder 

/2  teas,  sugar. 

Mix  well  and  simmer  for  I2  hour. 

When  the  camper  is  parked  for  a 
stay  of  a few  days,  lunches  can  be- 
come duU.  To  keep  this  from  hap- 
pening, let  the  kids  fix  lunch.  You’ll 
be  surprised  at  how  well  they  can  do 
it.  A good  recipe  for  them  to  practice 
on  is: 

Steve’s  Tuna  Bunnies 

Mix: 

1 can  tuna  fish 

/*  cup  salad  dressing  or  mayon- 
naise 

/2  cup  Swiss  cheese,  cut  into  small 
pieces 

2 tbs.  minced  onions 

1 teas,  lemon  juice 

/2  teas,  salt 

Put  the  mixture  in  four  hamburger 
rolls,  place  the  roll  in  one  of  those 


long  handled  “snack  n’  sandwich” 
cookers  and  hold  over  the  campfire  or 
camp  stove  until  it  is  piping  hot  (the 
cheese  will  melt).  You  can  also  wrap 
the  buns  individually  in  foil  and  put 
them  in  a long  handled  wire  griU. 

Children  love  to  build  their  own 
“Dagwood”  sandwiches  so  on  the  last 
day  in  camp,  get  out  all  the  cold 
meat,  cheese,  tomatoes,  onions,  let- 
tuce, etc.  They  may  want  to  eat 
their  creations  cold,  but  hot  sand- 
wiches appeal  more  to  most  young- 
sters, especially  when  they  do  it 
themselves. 

Other  hot  sandwich  ideas  are: 

Bean  Sandwich 

1 pound  can  of  baked  beans 
(with  tomato  sauce) 

1 teas,  steak  sauce 

/2  tbs.  onion  flakes 

2 tbs.  catsup 

1 tbs.  hot  dog  relish 

H teas,  prepared  mustard 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  skillet, 
heat  and  serve  in  four  hamburger  or 
hot  dog  rolls. 
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TRAIL  LUNCH  cooked  by  a family  camping  in  a station  wagon,  camper  or  motor  home 
will  probably  be  more  elaborate  than  lunch  prepared  by  backpacker  or  hunter. 


Sloppy  Joes 

1 pound  hamburger 
1 chopped  onion 
1 teas,  salt 
dash  of  pepper 
/2  teas,  steak  sauce 
1 cup  catsup 

Cook  beef,  onion  until  meat  turns 
color,  drain  and  add  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients.  Simmer  for  ten  minutes 
and  serve  on  hamburger  buns. 

The  backpacker  or  serious  hunter 
who  expects  to  walk  back  in  for  a 
long  day  will  be  better  oflF  with  a 
package  of  dried  soup  and  a small, 
one  burner  propane  stove,  especially 
during  the  cool  weather  months.  In 
the  same  little  pot  that  weighs  prac- 
tically nothing,  he  can  boil  tea,  make 
his  soup  and  even  cook  a spot  of  deer 
hver  if  he’s  so  inchned.  Something 
hot  plus  a piece  of  jei'ky,  a hunk  of 
cheese,  a couple  slices  of  melba  toast 
and  a small  bag  of  raisins  will  take 
care  of  the  heartiest  appetite. 

For  the  summer  backpacker,  the 
dried  lightweight  ingredients  for 
meals  should  be  organized  in  the  food 


pack  in  such  a way  that  they  can  be 
constructed  with  a minimum  of  un- 
packing. You  can  do  a lot  of  last 
minute  altering  on  a motorized  trip, 
but  when  you’re  lugging  it  all  on  your 
back  a plan  should  be  laid  out  and 
followed.  This  includes  deciding 
what’s  for  lunch  each  day. 

Many  warm  weather  backpackers 
are  dropping  the  “lunch”  meal  entire- 
ly. They  snack  throughout  the  day 
during  rest  and  water  breaks.  Some 
of  the  concentrated  bars  available  pro- 
vide energy  and  good  taste  with  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  hiker.  Choco- 
late, cereal,  fruit,  nut  and  meat  bars 
are  all  available  from  camping  stores. 
Reading  the  ingredients  makes  your 
mouth  water— honey,  apricots,  pea- 
nuts, sesame  seeds,  dates,  pineapple, 
figs,  etc. 

It  is  not  out  of  the  question  for 
traveling  salesmen  and  other  highway- 
men to  carry  the  hardware  for  lunch 
on  the  trail  ...  or  rather,  road.  In 
fact,  with  the  cost  of  eating  in  res- 
taurants being  high  and  getting  higher 
all  the  time.  I’m  betting  that  you’ll  be 
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seeing  a lot  more  roadside  chefs  in 
aperation  this  year  along  about  lunch- 
time. With  a white  gas  or  propane 
stove  in  the  trunk  and  a nesting  cook- 
ing kit,  the  district  manager  of  the 
EZ  Can  Opener  Co.  (or  whatever) 
aan  not  only  save  a few  bucks  on  ex- 
penses but  also  come  up  with  a 
tastier  lunch  than  he  might  get  at 
Big  Bill’s  Burger  Bam  (heaven  help 
me  if  there  is  such  a place!).  His 
lunches  could  be  just  as  imaginative 
IS  he’d  like  to  make  them,  and  be- 
sides it  would  be  fun. 

Carrying  this  to  the  sublime  level 
jf  supposition,  I can  also  imagine  a 
business  lunch  taking  place  at  a speci- 


fic roadside  rest  along  Interstate  80. 
Telephone  conversation  setting  it  up 
might  sound  like  this.  “Yes,  then  it’s 
settled.  We’ll  meet  at  Ralph  Stover 
State  Park.  You  bring  the  cooking 
kit.  What’s  that?  A cast  iron  skillet? 
No,  that’s  okay  for  campers  but  this  is 
an  executive  lunch.  Bring  the  teflon 
coated  one.  And,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
this  time  bring  the  metal  pie  plates. 
The  last  time,  our  cfient  slashed  his 
paper  plate  to  shreds  while  attempt- 
ing to  cut  up  his  pork  chop.  Want  to 
eat  at  picnic  area  number  two  or 
three?  Okay,  I’ll  see  you  at  three  at 
noon.” 

Impossible  situation?  Perhaps  not. 


Lost  Rifle 

On  December  11,  1973,  Vincent  W.  Bream  of  Gardners  lost  his  300  Savage 
rifle  somewhere  between  the  Bikini  Motel  and  Blossburg  on  U.S.  Route  15. 
His  name  and  address  are  engraved  on  a small  gold  plate  attached  to  the 
stock.  Whoever  found  the  rifle  is  asked  to  call  Bream  or  to  leave  the  gun  at 
the  Blossburg  Pohce  Department.  A reward  is  offered  for  its  return. 


Firearms  Manufactured  in  U.S. 

The  following  statistics  represent  the  number  of  firearms  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  during  the  period  July  1,  1973,  through  September  30,  1973, 
and  the  number  of  those  firearms  which  were  subsequently  exported,  reports 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol  and  Firearms. 

These  figures  were  compiled  from  federally  licensed  manufacturers  of  fire- 
arms through  the  submission  of  Form  4483-A.  The  figures  do  not  include 
firearms  which  were  manufactured  for  consumption  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  include  only  those  weapons  which  are  “firearms”  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  Titles  1 and  11  of  Public  Law  90-618,  the  Gun  Contfol 


Act  of  1968. 

Type  of  firearm  produced  Total  Production 

a.  Pistols  91,055 

b.  Revolvers  254,312 

c.  Rifles  459,875 

d.  Shotguns  and  combination  guns 412,377 

e.  Machineguns  171 

f.  Any  other  weapon 639 

Type  of  firearms  exported  Quantity 

a.  Pistols  2,835 

b.  Revolvers  16,100 

c.  Rifles  31,340 

d.  Shotguns  and  combination  guns 19,337 

e.  Machineguns  883 

f.  Any  other  weapon 212 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  WIFE,  Eloise,  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  use  a properly-constructed  bow 
weigher.  Bow's  pull  in  pounds  can  be  read  from  scale  in  foreground. 


The  Whys  of  Bow  Weighing 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


ONE  OF  THE  first  things  the  be- 
ginner should  learn  about  arch- 
ery is  that  the  stamped  weight  of  a 
bow  has  no  reference  to  the  actual 
poundage  of  the  arm  itself.  Rather, 
the  weight  of  a bow  is  the  correct 
strength  in  pounds  needed  to  draw 
the  string  until  the  arrowhead  reaches 
the  back  of  the  bow,  which  is  the 
edge  facing  away  from  the  archer. 
The  inside  edge,  facing  the  archer,  is 
known  as  the  face  or  belly  of  the 
bow.  This  simple  explanation  is  im- 
portant in  what  follows. 

Over  the  years,  there  probably  has 
been  more  confusion  about  bow 
weights  than  any  other  factor  relative 
to  hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Some  archers  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  useful  weight  of  a bow  is 
actually  determined  by  the  length  of 
arrow  draw  being  employed  by  the 
archer  shooting  that  particular  bow. 
But  what  about  the  bow  weight 


stamped  on  the  bow  itself?  This 
weight  is  merely  a compromise  of 
standardization  arrived  at  by  the 
Archery  Manufacturers  Organization 
(AMO).  It  was  agreed  to  in  February, 
1968,  because  of  the  considerable  con- 
fusion surrounding  this  important 
facet  of  archery.  Prior  to  the  stan- 
dardization, a prospective  buyer  ask- 
ing for  a bow  of  a given  weight 
frequently  had  no  way  of  knowing 
how  the  manufacturer  arrived  at  that 
particular  weight. 

When  the  AMO  introduced  volun- 
tary industry-wide  standards,  it  deter- 
mined that  those  accepting  the  stan- 
dards would  stamp  on  the  bow  the 
weight  of  pull  needed  to  draw  a 
nocked  arrow  so  that  the  base  of  the 
head  met  the  back  of  the  bow,  when 
the  distance  was  28  inches  from  the 
base  of  the  arrow’s  head  to  the  throat 
of  the  nock  on  the  string.  Twenty- 
eight  inches  was  used  as  a standard. 
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as  this  is  the  draw  length  of  the  vast 
majority  of  archers. 

However,  it  can  quickly  be  seen 
that  an  archer  drawing  27  inches  on 
a 50-lb  bow  will  be  drawing  less  than 
the  50  lbs  stamped  on  the  bow.  By 
the  same  token,  the  archer  who 
utilizes  a 29-inch  arrow  will  actually 
be  getting  a higher  draw  weight  from 
the  same  bow. 

To  carry  this  a step  further,  it  was 
determined  that  the  difiFerence  in 
weight  per  one  inch  of  draw  could  be 
closely  determined  by  dividing  the 
weight  stamped  on  the  bow  by  20. 
Consequently,  within  a few  ounces,  it 
will  usually  work  out  that  a 50-lb  bow 
drawn  29  inches  will  produce  52H  lbs 
of  thrust.  If  you  divide  20  into  50, 
it  goes  two  and  one-half  times.  If  you 
translate  this  into  pounds,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  50-lb  bow  in  the  hands 
of  an  archer  drawing  29  inches  be- 
comes a 52/2-lb  bow.  A difiFerent 
archer  shooting  the  same  bow  will  be 
drawing  only  47/2  lbs  at  27  inches. 

Why  is  this  important?  Well, 
knowledgeable  archers  today  are  quite 
aware  that  draw  length  of  the  indi- 
vidual archer  requires  that  the  arrow 
be  spined  for  the  weight  of  the  bow 
when  it  is  at  full  draw.  Normally,  but 
not  always,  a too-heavily  spined  arrow 
will  flirt  oflF  to  the  left,  and  an  under- 
spined  arrow  tends  to  go  to  the  right. 
This  was  even  more  important  with 
the  old  longbow  when  the  arrow  had 
to  go  through  terrific  torture  just  to 
clear  the  bow  on  the  release.  With 
today’s  center-shot  bows  with  cut- 
away sight  windows,  the  problem  is 
somewhat  lessened.  Nevertheless,  in- 
ertia of  the  arrow  at  rest,  at  the 
instant  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the 
nock  by  the  string,  still  causes  the 


WINCH,  OR  WINDLASS,  being  used  to 
draw  bow.  This  particular  bow  weigher  is 
equipped  with  carpet  to  protect  the  finish 
of  the  bow. 

arrow  to  buckle  to  a degree  as  it 
presses  against  the  side  of  the  sight 
window  or  the  arrow  rest.  This  prob- 
lem can  be  further  lessened  by  using 
spring-loaded  pressure  points  that 
touch  against  an  arrow  at  rest  on  the 
bow  and  absorb  some  of  the  shock, 
permitting  smoother  passage  of  the 
arrow. 

If  bow  hunters  think  that  all  of  this 
is  fine  for  the  sophisticated  target 
archer  but  has  no  relevance  to  hunting 
tackle,  they  could  not  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the 
biggest  faults  in  bow  hunting  today. 
Unless  the  bow  hunter  uses  a bow  he 
is  able  to  bring  to  full  draw  and  has 
arrows  properly  spined  for  the  weight 
he  is  drawing— as  well  as  being  the 
proper  length  to  insure  that  he  will 
have  a consistent  draw— he  is  im- 
properly equipped  and  his  chances  of 
scoring  in  the  field  are  reduced. 

This  undoubtedly  is  why  many  bow 
hunters  are  too  embarrassed  to  shoot 
on  a target  range.  Quite  frequently 
it  is  not  a lack  of  shooting  abdity  but 
poorly  matched  hunting  tackle  that 
makes  for  low  scores  at  the  range. 
These  low  scores  may  be  reflected  in 
low  hunter  success.  Usually  not  more 
than  1/2  to  2 percent  of  the  state’s 
bow  hunters  successfully  bag  a deer. 
Compare  this  to  a 7 percent  success 
ratio  for  Wisconsin  bowhunters.  Yet, 
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none  will  argue  against  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  has  excellent  deer  hunt- 
ing. 

Even  if  everything  that  has  been 
said  to  this  point  is  accepted  at  face 
value,  a question  exists.  How  does 
the  average  Joe  determine  the  proper 
arrows  and  the  actual  weight  of  his 
bow  at  his  draw? 

The  answer  to  this  can  be  found  in 
some  of  the  better  sporting  goods 
stores.  A knowledgeable  dealer  will 
usually  have  some  method  of  deter- 
mining the  bow’s  weight  at  any  draw 
and  will  assist  the  archer  in  measuring 
his  draw  so  that  he  is  provided  with 
proper  arrows.  However,  too  often 
the  prospective  purchaser  simply  asks 
for  a bow  and  arrows,  and  that’s  what 
he  gets.  The  odds  against  his  learning 
to  shoot  well  with  such  a chance  com- 
bination are  overwhelming,  although 
he  may  develop  a system  of  compen- 
sations for  the  deficiencies  in  his 
tackle  that  allows  him  to  keep  his 
arrows  in  a reasonably  tight  group. 

Some  time  ago  I was  introduced  to 
a fairly  simplified  bow  weighing  ma- 
chine put  together  by  Sherwood 
Schoch.  We  used  one  in  tests  made 
to  determine  the  comparison  between 
conventional  bows  and  the  compound 
bow  in  the  January,  1974,  GAME 
NEWS  column,  “The  Compound 
Bow.”  Recognizing  the  importance 


SCHUYLER'S  BOW  weigher  drawing  a bow 
to  28  inches.  Note  measuring  tape  and 
rope  used  for  strap  with  split  clevis  and 
swivel  attached. 


and  the  feasibility  of  this  device  for 
any  archer,  I got  Sherwood’s  express 
permission  to  pass  it  along  to  you.  In 
order  that  I would  know  precisely 
what  I was  talking  about,  I made  my 
own  bow  weigher. 

Today,  there  are  a number  of  fac- 
tors in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow 
which  depend  heavily  on  knowledge 
of  not  only  the  draw  weight  of  a bow, 
but  also  the  draw-force  curve.  This 
latter  can  be  determined  by  setting 
up  a chart  marked  in  pounds  of  draw 
and  inches  of  draw.  The  draw  weight 
of  the  braced,  or  strung,  bow  can  be 
taken  at  any  distance  from  the  static 
position  to  full  draw. 

This  knowledge  can  be  especially 
useful  in  selecting  a properly  spined 
arrow  as  well  as  an  arrow  of  proper 
length.  For  example,  if  an  arrow  does 
not  fly  well,  even  though  it  is  sug- 
gested by  a regular  spine  chart,  a 
draw-force  curve  may  reveal  that  the 
particular  bow  does  not  elosely  fol- 
low a conventional  curve.  A lighter- 
or  heavier-spined  shaft  may  be  ad- 
visable. 

The  uneonventional  properties  of 
the  compound  bow  now  enter  the  pic- 
ture. Sinee  a properly  spined  arrow 
for  a compound  bow  is  somewhere 
between  the  lesser  weight  at  full  draw 
and  the  weight  at  which  the  eccentric 
wheels  deliver  full  thrust,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  these  weights  at  the 
various  draw  lengths. 

Most  Bows  Stamped 

Although  most  bows  will  be  factory 
stamped  at  the  correct  weight  for  28 
inches  of  draw,  we  have  observed  dis- 
erepancies.  Modern  bows  tend  to  hold 
their  strength,  but  there  can  be  some 
let-down  through  age  and  use.  Re- 
checking a bow  will  reveal  any  such 
weaknesses. 

The  cost  of  building  a bow  weigher 
is  reasonable,  and  no  club  should  be 
without  one.  Certainly  any  serious 
dealer  in  archery  tackle  should  have 
some  means  of  checking  draw  lengths 
for  the  individual  archer  and  draw 
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weights  for  the  individual  bow.  Many 
older  bows  still  in  use  have  no  weights 
marked  on  them,  but  they  can  be 
checked  with  a bow  weigher.  No 
longer  is  it  necessary  to  go  through 
the  old  yardstick-bathroom  scales  rou- 
tine—the  conventional  way  of  deter- 
mining bow  weight  in  lieu  of  an 
apparatus  designed  for  the  job. 

It  is  true  that  most  nrchers  will 
settle  for  arrows  which  come  close  to 
what  is  indicated.  However,  arrows 
made  to  specifications  are  certain  to 
do  a better  job.  Remember,  the  weight 
of  the  arrow  head  is  also  important 
in  choosing  proper  arrow  spine. 

Certain  Essentials 

Building  a bow  weigher  requires 
certain  essentials;  other  items  are  op- 
tional. For  a start,  an  eight-foot 
length  of  finished  white  pine  2x4 
provides  all  the  wood  necessary.  The 
most  expensive  item  will  be  a wind- 
lass such  as  is  used  for  drawing  a boat 
onto  a trailer.  A spring  scale  which 
will  draw  up  to  100  pounds  should 
be  suflBcient  for  actual  weighing  pur- 
poses. You  also  need  a length  of  nylon 
ro'pe  strong  enough  to  safely  support 
any  weight  up  to  at  least  80  pounds 
with  strength  to  spare.  Bolts  to  fasten 
scale  and  windlass  are  essential;  also 
needed  will  be  either  wire  or  heavy 
string  to  whip  the  ends  of  the  rope. 
A clip  or  split  ring  clevis  and  swivel 
of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the 
rope  is  needed,  plus  a metal  carpen- 
ter’s tape  at  least  six  feet  long  for 
measuring  purposes.  Optional  extras 
include  carpeting  to  protect  the  bow 
handles  and  paint  to  fancy  up  the 
whole  deal.  You  will  also  need  addi- 
tional bolts  or  nails  to  build  feet  on 
the  weigher  itself  to  provide  clearance 
for  the  windlass  handle.  The  total 
contraption  can  be  then  used  on  a 
level  surface  without  overhang  to 
clear  the  handle. 

To  play  it  safe,  I first  put  the  es- 
sentials of  my  bow  weigher  together 
to  make  sure  everything  was  proper 
before  sawing  my  2 x 4 to  length. 


PHOTO  SHOWS  one  method  of  attaching 
scale  to  2x4.  This  carpeting  was  later  re- 
moved, as  it  created  friction  for  the  scale 
hook,  preventing  easy  use. 

I cut  it  to  63  inches.  The  left  over 
length  was  sawed  into  blocks  to  build 
feet  for  the  main  structure.  Since  a 
boat  windlass  with  a short  handle  was 
not  available,  I cut  a piece  out  of  the 
handle  arm  and  brazed  it  back  to- 
gether. (This  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary but  without  it  you  must  build 
the  feet  for  the  weigher  so  high  that 
the  thing  becomes  top-heavy  and  un- 
wieldy. It  is  either  this  or  the  incon- 
venient necessity  of  always  using  the 
contraption  on  a table  or  bench  with 
the  windlass  extending  out  over  the 
edges  so  that  the  handle  can  be 
turned.)  Since  a strung  bow  is  al- 
ready partially  drawn,  the  total  dis- 
tance between  the  hook  on  the  scale 
and  the  windlass  need  only  be  enough 
to  accommodate  the  longest  draw  you 
might  expect.  Mine  will  handle  any 
draw  up  to  33  inches. 

Fastening  the  spring-loaded  tape  to 
the  apparatus  is  important,  as  it  must 
be  free  to  move  with  the  string  of  the 
bow  and  still  be  in  a position  to 
record  the  distance  to  the  back  of 
the  bow.  A separate  block  can  be 
built  behind  the  windlass  to  which 
the  tape  can  be  attached.  I found  that 
the  lid  of  an  aerosol  paint  can  worked 
well— by  cutting  a slit  in  the  bottom 
of  the  inverted  lid  for  the  tape  to 
protrude  from,  the  case  is  held  in 
permanent  position  while  the  tape  can 
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be  worked  freely  in  a forward  direc- 
tion, running  under  the  spindle  of  the 
windlass.  A snap  of  some  sort  can 
be  soldered  or  stapled  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tape  to  make  it  easier  for 
one  person  to  snap  the  tape  to  the 
bowstring  and  operate  the  weigher. 
If  two  or  more  people  are  working 
together,  it  is  easy  to  hold  the  tape 
in  position  by  hand  as  the  bow  is 
drawn  to  insure  accurate  readings. 

Scale  Must  Be  Bolted 

Of  course  the  scale,  whatever  type 
used,  must  be  secmely  bolted  to  the 
main  frame.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
windlass,  as  there  will  be  consider- 
able strain  on  each.  It  is  best  to 
allow  a Uttle  extra  wood  stock  at 
either  end  so  that  none  of  the  bolts 
break  through  the  wood. 

Accurately  weighing  a bow  is  ac- 
tually quite  simple  on  a well- 
constructed  bow  weigher.  The  bow  is 
fastened  at  the  handle  with  the  rope; 
the  bowstring,  after  being  centered 
as  close  to  the  string  nock  as  possible, 
is  placed  inside  the  hook  of  the 
scale.  The  measuring  tape  is  placed 
in  position  at  the  nocking  point  on 
the  string. 

It  is  then  a simple  matter  to  crank 
the  windlass  to  whatever  distance  is 
desired.  The  pounds  of  pull  can  then 
be  read  from  the  scale  at  any  draw 
distance. 

Some  cautions  are  in  order.  The 
bow  must  be  properly  centered  and 
some  tension  apphed  to  prevent  the 
scale  hook  from  slipping  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  However,  once  a few 
pounds  of  tension  are  exerted,  the 
bow  will  stay  in  place.  The  windlass 
has  a ratchet  to  prevent  it  from  ac- 


cidentally unwinding,  so  to  release 
the  bow,  one  must  release  the  ratchet; 
care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that 
the  handle  is  held  firmly  when  the 
ratchet  is  released,  particularly  when 
the  bow  is  under  full  tension.  Other- 
wise, the  rapidly-unwinding  handle 
may  injure  operator  or  bow. 

Carpeting  or  felt  can  be  tacked 
onto  the  bed  of  the  bow  weigher 
where  the  handle  of  the  bow  contacts 
it.  The  only  purpose  of  this  is  to  avoid 
damage  to  the  bow’s  finish.  However, 
since  direct  pull  tends  to  keep  the 
how  clear  of  the  wooden  bed,  this 
is  purely  an  extra.  If  some  such 
material  is  used,  it  is  important  that 
there  be  no  friction  between  the  bow 
and  the  protective  fabric,  or  an  im- 
proper reading  will  result. 

T^e  total  cost  of  a bow  weigher 
should  be  somewhere  between  $20 
and  $25.  Since  the  strain  is  far  less 
than  that  created  by  winching  a boat 
from  water  onto  a trailer,  a low  cost 
winch  will  do  the  job.  A scale  similar 
in  construction  to  the  one  illustrated 
here  is  necessary.  It  must  be  bolted 
fast  and  yet  be  free  to  operate  with- 
out friction  if  it  is  to  give  true  read- 
ings. Two  flat-headed  nails,  unseen 
in  the  photos,  are  driven  in  at  the 
base  of  the  scale  to  take  tension  from 
the  spring  when  the  scale  is  not  in 
use.  There  are  many  acceptable  sub- 
stitutes for  the  other  parts,  none  of 
which  are  costly. 

The  availability  of  such  a weighing 
device  can  add  interest  to  the  me- 
chanical side  of  shooting  the  bow. 
The  information  that  it  imparts  can 
be  important  in  improving  the  archer’s 
score— both  on  the  target  line  and  in 
the  field. 


’Tain’t  So 

The  popular  notion  that  geese  are  “silly”  is  misleading,  as  careful  observa- 
tion indicates  they  are  above  average  in  intelligence  and  are  resourceful  in 
the  face  of  danger. 
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AUTHOR'S  SHOTSHELL  loading  bench.  Lewis  started  reloading  specifically  to  save 
money  and  crank  out  a lot  of  shells  in  as  short  a time  as  possible. 


In  the  Game  of  Handloading,  Once  You  Start  . . . 

It’s  A Lost  Cause 

By  Don  Lewis 
Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


r REMEMBER  IN  GREAT  detail 
the  first  shell  I reloaded  without 
help  or  adviee  from  anyone.  At  that 
time,  I lived  in  a remote  rural  area 
and  held  the  questionable  distinction 
of  being  the  only  dyed-in-the-wool 
chuck  hunter  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. Fresh  back  from  over  three 
years  of  military  duty,  I immediately 
took  up  where  I had  left  off  matching 
wits  and  shooting  skills  with  the 
whistlepig  and  his  brethren.  About 
1949,  I switched  from  the  old  reliable 
22  rimfire  Remington  511  with  a Win- 
chester B-5  scope  to  the  hot  center- 
fire  Hornet. 

Family  responsibilities  grew,  and 
my  income  did  not  increase  to  the 
point  where  extra  money  was  always 
available  when  a box  of  ammo  was 
needed.  Many  a good  chuck  hunt 


went  by  the  boards  for  lack  of  shoot- 
ing fodder.  To  alleviate  this  unbear- 
able situation,  a friend  and  I decided 
to  take  up  handloading.  We  lived 
mdes  apart  and  decided  that  I would 
buy  the  equipment  and  he  would  do 
the  loading  for  both  of  us. 

A situation  like  this  might  not 
sound  exactly  businesslike,  with  all 
the  supplies  and  equipment  coming 
out  of  my  pocket,  but  I was  so  in- 
volved with  other  things  that  I had 
little  time  to  load.  When  a few  hours 
were  available,  I went  hunting.  Hand- 
loading itself  didn’t  appeal  as  much 
to  me  then  as  making  a 250-yard 
head  shot. 

Our  agreement  worked  perfectly 
for  several  years,  but  he  became  in- 
volved in  other  things,  and  we  fihally 
agreed  to  halt  our  operation.  It  was 
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RAY  MECHLING,  Kittanning,  uses  a sepa- 
rate MEC  press  for  each  gauge  when  re- 
loading shotshells.  Here  he  consults 
reloader’s  handbook. 

a sad  moment,  but  that’s  life,  and  he 
purchased  the  equipment  from  me 
and  I bought  more.  Whether  I wanted 
to  or  not,  I had  no  choice  but  to  be- 
come a handloader.  My  chuck  hunting 
had  reached  a point  where  every 
summer  evening  during  the  legal  sea- 
son was  spent  in  search  of  these  wary 
critters. 

I can’t  honestly  say  I was  a total 
stranger  to  handloading  then.  I had 
read  a great  deal,  and  had  helped 
my  shooting  pal  on  several  occasions. 
Right  after  coming  home,  I worked 
on  some  rifles  for  an  acquaintance 
who  was  a first  class  bullet  caster.  I 
helped  in  his  shop  more  than  one 
evening.  Still,  when  I built  a crude 
shop  and  set  up  my  new  equipment, 
I had  an  uneasy  feeling.  The  worst 
part  was  that  I had  been  advised  to 
stay  away  from  the  dangers  of  hand- 
loading. 

When  the  moment  of  truth  arrived, 
I chose  the  brand  new  Remington  222 
that  was  getting  rave  notices  from 
the  shooting  public.  Being  overly 
cautious,  I weighed  the  powder 
charge  three  times  and  measured  the 
bullet  seating  depth  to  the  last  thou- 
sandth. When  five  loads  were  finished, 
I was  filled  with  apprehension  as  I 


walked  to  a crude,  makeshift  bench 
nailed  to  a dead  cherry  tree. 

My  range  was  only  80  yards  long, 
but  it  seemed  a mile  as  I wondered 
what  would  happen  when  I shot  the 
first  group.  The  group  was  not  im- 
pressive by  today’s  standards— a bit 
over  an  inch— but  under  the  circum- 
stances I was  satisfied.  As  I walked 
back  to  my  little  shop,  I glowed  all 
over  with  a genuine  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment. I knew  I had  become  a 
handloader. 

Before  that  evening  was  over,  I 
loaded  and  fired  several  more  groups. 
As  my  confidence  in  my  loading  abil- 
ity grew,  it  showed  on  the  target;  I 
still  have  the  %"  group  I cut  that 
evening  so  long  ago. 

Times  have  changed  a good  bit 
since  that  period  and  I have  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  thousands  of 
rounds  I’ve  loaded,  but  I still  re- 
member that  first  one.  From  that 
meager  beginning.  I’ve  watched  hand- 
loading grow— not  only  in  my  own 
case,  but  on  a national  scale.  Hun- 
dreds of  shooters  and  hunters  who 
came  to  my  little  loading  shop  in  the 
1950s  are  now  handloaders  them- 
selves, and  more  are  climbing  aboard 
the  bandwagon  every  year. 

I make  no  bones  about  it— I started 
reloading  specifically  to  save  money. 
When  I went  into  partnership  with 
my  friend,  our  main  objective  was 
to  crank  out  shells  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible. We  owned  only  the  bare  neces- 
sities, and  wanted  no  part  of  the 
extras  that  were  beginning  to  hit  the 
market.  Our  goal  was  to  get  a primer, 
powder  charge  and  bullet  into  a case 
with  as  little  equipment  as  possible. 
Reamers,  flash  hole  gauges,  trim  dies, 
bullet  spinners,  chronographs  and  the 
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like  never  entered  our  minds.  I had  a 
couple  of  chuck  outfits,  and  he  had  a 
deer  rifle.  We  intended  to  five  hap- 
pily loading  just  for  those  guns. 

When  we  were  forced  to  part,  I 
still  maintained  my  unilateral  think- 
ing that  I wanted  just  enough  equip- 
ment to  load  for  myself.  When  I pur- 
chased the  equipment  the  second 
time,  I stuck  to  this  philosophy.  By 
then,  however,  handloaded  ammuni- 
tion was  in  great  demand  and  this 
put  pressure  on  reloaders  hke  me.  A 
couple  sets  of  dies  didn’t  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  before  long  I had  to  buy 
extras. 

For  awhile,  the  main  thrust  was  to 
get  new  dies  to  meet  the  increasing 
number  of  cartridges  I was  being  ask- 
ed to  reload,  but  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment was  needed.  Trying  to  load 
cartridges  to  meet  certain  velocities 
made  the  purchase  of  a chronograph 
a must  on  my  fist.  I never  was  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  book  ballistics; 
I wasn’t  after  hot  loads,  but  I did 
want  to  know  what  velocities  gave 
top  results  with  certain  powder/bullet 
weight  combinations. 

No  Small  Order 


process  of  ehmination  to  prove  it.  I 
would  only  be  guessing  to  give  the 
the  number  of  rounds  fired,  but  a rea- 
sonable estimate  would  be  over  400. 

Keeping  accurate  data  on  80  five- 
shot  groups  is  quite  a task,  and  just 
going  over  that  many  targets  is  a 
major  job,  let  alone  determining  the 
best  results.  Group  sizes  don’t  always 


FOR  BEST  ACCURACY,  bullets  usually  are 
seated  so  ogive  just  clears  rifling.  How- 
ever, overall  len^h  must  be  kept  short 
enough  to  work  through  magazine  if  rifle 
is  used  as  repeater. 


This  is  no  small  order.  I’ve  watch- 
ed other  bandleaders  firing  two  or 
three  test  rounds  from  a benchrest 
trying  to  determine  which  was  best 
for  a certain  rifle.  I never  had  much 
luck  doing  that.  Testing  under  the 
most  rigid  conditions  is  frustrating, 
and  the  results  shouldn’t  be  accepted 
as  sure  proof.  I’ve  mentioned  before 
the  trials  I went  through  finding  a 
load  for  a 25-06  Improved.  Chrono- 
graphing  load  after  load  with  various 
powder  and  bullet  weights,  I spent 
most  of  a summer  in  my  efforts. 

The  strange  part  of  it  was,  I had 
early  picked  61  grains  of  4831  behind 
a 75-gr.  Sierra  hollow  point  ignited 
with  a 9^  Remington  primer  as  a 
maximum  load.  This  turned  out  to  be 
the  best  long  distance  hunting  load, 
although  it  took  two  months  and  the 


indicate  superior  powder/buUet  com- 
binations. The  25-06  Improved  had 
a light  hunting  barrel  in  the  Mauser 
action  that  would  drastically  change 
point  of  impact  after  the  third  or 
fourth  shot.  My  point  is  that  even  the 
best  load  would  show  poor  results  if 
it  were  shot  through  an  overheated 
barrel.  This  is  why  I feel  testing  a 
rifle  for  the  proper  load  is  a long, 
trying  proposition. 

My  thinking  has  changed  drast- 
ically over  the  years,  and  I no  longer 
see  handloading  as  just  a money  sav- 
ing idea.  It’s  true  that  a significant 
amount  of  money  will  be  saved,  but 
once  they  get  involved  in  handload- 
ing, most  people  find  it  difficult  to 
kick  the  habit  of  wanting  to  add 
equipment.  I’ve  stated  for  years  that 
quality  handloads  come  primarily 
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from  the  person  and  not  so  much  from 
the  equipment  used.  Yet  more  sophist- 
icated gear  will  be  needed  before  the 
handloader  can  free  his  mind  of  grow- 
ing doubts.  Book  figures  make  a var- 
iety of  powder/bullet  combinations 
look  impressive,  but  there  were  times 
on  my  range  when  results  didn’t  turn 
out  as  the  book  said. 

The  chronograph,  for  instance,  is  a 
must  for  the  handloader  who  works 
with  loads  not  shown  in  a manual. 
Secondly,  manuals  didn’t  always 
agree  on  similar  powder  charge/bullet 
weight  suggestions.  With  the  ehrono- 
graph  to  give  me  a definite  velocity 
reading,  I use  manuals  only  as  a start- 
ing guide.  Working  with  different 
powder  lots  usually  gives  readings 
diflFerent  from  those  listed. 

Make  the  Plunge 

I can  easily  appreciate  the  feeling 
generated  by  the  thoughts  of  invest- 
ing several  hundred  dollars  or  more 
for  a chronograph,  but  if  you  take 
handloading  seriously,  follow  my  ad- 
vice and  make  the  plunge.  From  the 
first  group  fired  through  the  screens, 
a whole  new  dimension  of  credibility 
takes  place.  No  longer  is  the  hand- 
loader  working  only  with  book  figures 
obtained  from  someone  else’s  test  bar- 
rel under  conditions  unknown  to  you. 
Now  the  results  come  from  the  rifle 
and  load  you  are  using.  I’ve  tested 
the  same  cartridge  with  the  same  load 
in  two  or  three  different  rifles  and 
found  some  degree  of  difference. 
Maybe  not  much,  but  enough  to  prove 
that  it’s  unlikely  a load  suggested  in  a 
manual  will  give  exactly  the  velocity 
shown  in  the  average  rifle. 

I’m  not  the  least  bit  hesitant  to 
suggest  to  the  serious  handloader  the 
numerous  advantages  of  the  chrono- 
graph. No  shooter  has  to  be  a gun 
writer  or  a gunsmith  to  appreciate  the 
miniature  computer  that  takes  all  the 
guesswork  out  of  figuring  the  speed 
in  feet  per  second  that  a bullet  leaves 
the  muzzle.  Without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, I will  say  that  the  chrono- 


graph did  more  for  test  shooting  than 
any  other  piece  of  equipment. 

The  bullet  spinner  is  still  a stranger 
with  most  handloaders.  Actually,  for 
the  person  interested  only  in  loading 
for  general  hunting,  I see  no  need  to 
buy  a buUet  spinner.  To  the  shooter 
whose  sole  interest  is  obtaining  the 
very  best  from  a rifle,  however,  the 
spinner  is  as  essential  as  the  chrono- 
graph. Many  think  a spinner  is  used 
only  for  determining  the  concentricity 
of  a bullet.  This  is  important,  but  the 
roundness  of  the  bullet  is  not  the 
whole  story.  The  squareness  of  the 
bullet’s  base  is  just  as  important.  A 
base  that  is  not  square  will  permit 
some  of  the  gases  to  escape  prema- 
turely as  the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle, 
causing  the  bullet  to  tip  or  wobble. 

I’m  not  claiming  that  the  spinner  is 
a sure  answer  for  all  accuracy  prob- 
lems, but  it  is  one  large  step  in  the 
process  of  elimination.  Bullet  spin- 
ners are  nothing  other  than  miniature 
lathes  with  a sensitive  dial  indicator 
riding  against  the  side  of  the  bullet 
while  the  operator  gently  turns  it  be- 
tween two  spindles.  As  the  bullet  is 
turned,  the  dial  indicator  gives  a read- 
ing in  tenths  of  thousandths.  A per- 
fect bullet  would  show  no  reading  on 
the  indicator  dial.  This  is  a remote 
possibility  even  with  fine  handmade 
bullets,  so  the  shooter  must  look  for 
the  ones  with  the  least  runout. 

I’ve  spun  hundreds  of  bullets,  and 
the  average  runout  on  regular  hunt- 
ing bullets  can  go  as  high  as  a full 
one  thousandth  or  more.  Factory 
benchrest  bullets  that  are  held  to 
more  rigid  controls  will  normally  stay 
under  .0007  ( seven  tenths  of  one 
thousandth ) . Benchrest  specialist 

look  for  bullets  under  .0003  for  com- 
petitive use.  In  the  average  box  of 
factory  benchrest  bullets,  half  will  be 
under  .0005,  and  a good  handmade 
bullet  will  always  be  under  .0003. 

Even  bullets  with  little  or  no  more 
runout  will  not  guarantee  one-hole 
groups.  My  association  with  shooting 
for  a number  of  years  has  produced 
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remarkable  results  many  times  over 
with  straight  hunting  bullets.  Long 
before  I Imew  of  bullet  spinners  and 
special  handmade  bullets,  I cut  groups 
consistently  that  fell  in  the  inch  cate- 
gory, and  from  what  might  be  called 
ordinary  rifles  that’s  pretty  good 
shooting.  On  the  other  hand,  I do 
think  any  step  toward  a more  con- 
trolled load  is  ultimately  beneficial. 

The  reason  I hesitate  to  make  a flat 
statement  stems  from  other  factors 
that  crop  up.  No  matter  how  much 
care  the  handloader  uses  to  select  the 
case  and  load,  there  are  other  things 
to  contend  with.  For  instance,  I set- 
tled for  IM"  or  smaller  groups  from  the 
25-06  Improved,  and  I doubt  if  it 
would  ever  cut  more  than  an  occa- 
sional group  below  an  inch.  I dream- 
ed of  this  during  that  summer,  but 
the  lightweight  barrel  along  with  rel- 
atively poor  257  bullets  at  that  time 
kept  the  Mauser  action  25-06  Improv- 
ed in  the  1/*"  class.  With  all  the  hot 
air  being  generated  over  “dime  size” 
groups,  the  average  factory  rifle  in  any 
caliber  will  be  hard  put  to  stay  under 
the  inch  on  a regular  basis  at  100 
yards. 

Still,  there’s  no  harm  in  striving  for 
a top  load.  I believe  no  handloader 
will  reach  a degree  of  perfection  un- 
less he  tests  his  loads  from  the  bench- 
rest.  Unfortunately,  the  benehrest  is 
the  end  result,  and  without  equip- 
ment such  as  the  chronograph,  bullet 
spinner,  flash  hole  gauge,  case  cutter, 
neck  reamer  and  other  items,  the 
handloader  wdll  have  to  settle  for  a 
large  amount  of  uncertainty.  In  fact, 
he  will  never  know  just  what  is 
wrong. 

Another  chore  handloaders  often 
face  is  bullet  pulling.  I’ve  always 
hated  pulling  bullets  from  GI  ammo. 
If  the  military  did  nothing  else  right, 
it  certainly  knew  how  to  seat  a bullet. 
I used  a conventional  die  type  bullet 
puller  that  screwed  into  the  loading 
press,  and  when  the  bullet  was  push- 
ed up  in  the  collet,  the  puller’s  four- 
inch-long  handle  would  be  turned  un- 


DARREL LEWIS  uses  powder  measure  to 
charge  rifle  cases.  Though  not  quite  as 
accurate  as  weighing,  this  method  is  far 
faster  and  gives  good  results. 

til  the  collet  gripped  the  bullet  secu- 
rely. A downward  puU  on  the  cart- 
ridge usually  removed  the  bullet  from 
normal  ammo  but  not  from  the  mfli- 
tary  stuff.  In  frustration,  I would 
tighten  the  handle  with  all  my  might, 
but  only  a squealing  sound  would  re- 
sult as  the  collet  shpped  from  the 
bullet. 

In  desperation,  I replaced  the  pull- 
er’s short  handle  with  a 12-inch  round 
shank  screwdriver.  'This  gave  tremen- 
dous leverage  and  practically  mutil- 
ated the  bullet,  but  even  this  didn’t 
work.  A friend  had  a hammer-type 
puller  that  he  finally  smashed  either 
attempting  to  pull  GI  bullets  or  be- 
cause he  couldn’t.  About  the  only 
thing  gained  from  an  evening  with 
the  two  bullet  pullers  was  some  add- 
ed adjectives  to  the  vocabulary.  When 
the  Lac-Ciun  bullet  puller  was  sent 
for  testing,  I put  it  to  the  supreme 
test  immediately. 


JULY,  m4 
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The  Lac-Cum  puller  is  a set  of 
handles  with  interchangeable  collet 
heads  for  various  calibers.  Its  use  is 
simple:  a cartridge  is  placed  in  the 
shellholder  of  the  loading  press  and 
pushed  up  through  the  die  opening. 
When  the  bullet  is  exposed  above  the 
top  of  the  die  opening,  the  collet  head 
is  slipped  over  the  bullet  and  the 
handle  squeezed  gently.  The  oper- 
ator then  pulls  downward  on  the  cart- 
ridge with  the  press  handle.  The  col- 
let head  makes  contact  with  the  load- 
ing press  and  the  bullet  is  quickly 
and  easily  removed. 

It  took  several  minutes  to  catch  on 
to  squeezing  the  puller’s  handles 
while  lifting  up  on  the  press  handle; 
several  bullets  slipped  out  of  the  col- 
let before  I developed  a rhythm,  but 
when  I got  the  hang  of  it,  I pulled  GI 
bullets  at  a fast  clip.  Switching  to 
some  220  Swift  bullets  brought  the 
same  good  results,  and  not  one  show- 
ed any  scars  from  collet  pressure. 

Probably  the  shotshell  loader  has 
enjoyed  greater  sophistication  of 
equipment  than  the  rifle  loading  buff. 
Shotshells  are  faster  to  load  than  rifle 
ammo,  and  this  has  brought  a number 
of  high  speed  presses  onto  the  market. 
I’ve  explained  in  previous  columns 
about  the  Ponsness-Warren  800B  Size- 
O-Matic  that  can  produce  well  over  a 
thousand  rounds  an  hour  with  two  op- 
erators, but  its  price  might  be  unat- 
tractive even  to  the  trap  and  skeet 


shooting  fraternity.  The  new  PAV 
Mult-O-Matic  600  is  a high  quahty 
reloader  at  a more  attractive  price. 

As  with  all  Ponsness-Warren  re- 
loaders, the  cases  stay  in  full-length 
sizing  dies  during  the  entire  loading 
operation  with  the  new  600  Model, 
assuring  perfectly  sized  hulls.  The 
10-die  turret  automatically  indexes  to 
the  next  station  with  each  pull  of  the 
handle.  Not  quite  as  automatic  as  the 
larger  800  B,  the  600  Model  nonethe- 
less can  turn  out  20  boxes  of  perfectly 
formed  shells  each  hour.  Personally 
I haven’t  hit  that  amount,  but  I have 
loaded  a box  in  just  over  three  min- 
utes. The  Mult-O-Matic  600  is  by  no 
means  cheap,  but  it  reflects  a lot  of 
quality  and  good  workmanship.  To 
me,  it  would  be  a hfetime  investment 
since  additional  die  sets  for  other 
gauges  are  available. 

As  the  handloader  progresses,  so 
does  his  desire  to  expand.  As  in  my 
case,  most  fellows  start  with  the  single 
thought  of  saving  money.  This  soon 
changes  as  other  factors  begin  to  dom- 
inate, and  the  need  to  swage  or  mod- 
ify cases  leaves  no  alternative  but  to 
expand.  Expansion  costs  money,  but 
it  brings  dividends  worth  every  penny 
spent.  The  first  group  shot  through 
the  chronograph  screens  will  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
purchase.  Likewise  with  the  case  cut- 
ter, bullet  spinner  and  all  the  rest. 
Once  you  start,  it’s  a lost  cause  . . . 


Hirsute  Individual 

The  porcupine’s  quill  is  actually  a hollow  hair,  three  inches  in  length  or 
longer. 


'^oaktng  . 

A large  bald-eagle  perched  on  a rock,  was  seen  day  before  yesterday, 
by  means  of  a field-glass,  devouring  an  elk,  which  it  had  just  fished  out 
of  the  Conodoguinet  creek.  ( Harri^urg  Daily  Patriot,  Sept.  27,  1873. ) 
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A beagle  is  just  about  the  most  versatile  dog  afield.  He  will 
hunt  pheasants,  foxes,  squirrels  and  just  about  anything  else 
that  leaves  a scent  trail.  Some  will  even  retrieve.  But  the 
little  hound’s  strongest  suit  is  running  rabbits.  Anyone  who  has 
owned  a tight-working  brace  of  beagles  never  forgets  the 
thrill  of  seeing  them  work  out  the  checks,  tails  wagging 
madly  and  all  the  while  singing  that  good  music.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s dog  training  season  begins  this  month,  and  many  an 
August  evening  will  be  spent  afield  by  hound  men  getting  their 
dogs  ready  for  the  opening  day  of  rabbit  season,  October  26. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Third  NHF  Day  Fast  Approaching 

SEPTEMBER  28,  1974,  is  the  date  of  the  third  National  Hunting  & Fishing 
Day,  a day  that  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  important  of  the  year  to 
outdoor  sportsmen.  Over  4,000,000  persons  took  part  in  the  first  celebration 
of  NHF  Day  in  1972;  last  year  more  than  12,000,000  participated;  even 
more  are  expected  this  September.  Why  this  fantastic  growth?  Perhaps  it’s 
because  this  is  the  one  best  chance  for  hunters  and  fishermen  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  population  aware  of  the  true  values  of  these  sports  which  are  under 
so  much  fire  from  the  factless  anti’s.  To  give  a glimpse  at  the  true  picture, 
the  following  little  quiz  has  been  prepared: 


1.  Most  of  the  money  for  conservation  programs  in  your  state 
comes  from:  a.  your  taxes  b.  federal  aid  c.  sportsmen 
d.  private  groups 

2.  Compared  to  75  years  ago,  the  number  of  deer  in  the  U.S. 
today  is:  a.  one-half  b.  the  same  c.  10  times  as  many 
d.  30  times  as  many 

3.  The  number  of  elk  in  the  U.S.  today  as  compared  to  1910 
is:  a.  one-tenth  b.  one-half  c.  same  d.  five  times  as 
many 

4.  According  to  the  Dept,  of  Interior,  of  the  109  animals  on 
the  endangered  list,  how  many  are  hunted?  a.  none 
b.  15  c.  62  d.  109 

5.  The  most  serious  cause  of  wildlife  decline  is:  a.  hunting 
b.  habitat  destruction  c.  natural  evolution  d.  predators 

6.  In  the  past  50  years,  sportsmen  have  contributed:  a.  50 
million  b.  250  million  c.  1.5  billion  d.  2.8  billion  for 
conservation 
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Now  that  you’ve  refreshed  your  memory  on  these  pertinent  facts,  why 
don’t  you  show  it  to  some  of  your  non-hunting  and  anti-hunting  neighbors? 
The^  non-hunters  will  appreciate  the  information  , . . and  you’ll  sure  put  the 
anti’s  on  the  hotspot  for  a change.— Boh  Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 


Whitetail  Buck:  Steer,  Don't  Shove 

By  Bob  Carter 

Illustrations  by  J.  M.  Roever 


IT  HAD  BEEN  a steep,  sweaty 
climb,  but  well  worth  the  work. 
As  early  hght  spread  fast  through  the 
woods’  little  pockets  of  darkness,  I 
got  perched  on  a car-size  sandstone 
boulder  for  what  had  to  be  an  ideal 
watch.  Six  of  us  were  buck  hunting 
in  Centre  County  mountains  and  the 
rugged  ridge  we’d  picked  was  strange 
new  territory. 

I had  slipped,  grunted  and  strug- 
gled upward  through  briars  and 
scrub  oak  for  over  a half  hour.  Now, 
red  hot,  I had  broken  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  tiny,  tough  bush-trees 
and  had  a view  over  the  only  small 
open  bench  on  that  ridge  top.  The 
wind  was  in  my  face  and  the  drivers 
would  shortly  be  coming  from  the 
east.  I got  the  270  out  in  front  at  the 
ready  and  began  a steady  scan  of 
every  scrap  of  an  opening. 

I had  made  a httle  noise  coming 
up,  but  now  it  was  silent  at  my  stand. 
A downy  woodpecker  stuttered  his 
bug-hunting  way  headfirst  down  the 
rough  bark  of  a small,  dead  red  oak. 
I could  hear  his  tiny  talons  scratching 
the  bark— and  could  hear  the  blood  as 
well,  still  rushing  by  my  eardrums. 
A raven  croaked  and  came  into  sight, 
making  good  time  high  overhead.  He 
had  a breakfast  spot  in  mind. 

Drivers?  Yes,  now  there  was  the 
pop  of  stubborn  brush  against  coats 
and  pants.  A couple  watchers  below 
me  would  be  getting  ready  for  snap- 
shooting. 

There  was  the  clatter  of  hooves 
right  in  front  of  me.  Deer  would  have 
to  fill  that  bench  any  second.  More 
clattering,  same  spot.  'They  had 
stopped  and  were  milling  around. 

Minutes  passed  and  the  drivers 
were  50  yards  from  a gang  of  deer 
I’d  guess  at  eight  or  10.  Then  the 


deer  busted  out  in  escape  flight- 
right  back  over  the  drivers. 

Nobody  got  a shot,  even  though  the 
drivers  saw  lots  of  heels,  tails  and  a 
flash  or  two  of  horns.  We  had  made 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  force  those 
deer  through  an  open  slot  that  I 
thought  was  great  and  they  hated: 
that  httle  open  bench. 

Of  course  you  can  say  that,  wind 
direction  or  not,  they  heard  or  scented 
me  getting  into  position.  That’s  per- 
haps true,  but  I beheve  there  were  a 
couple  of  seasoned  old  deer  in  that 
party.  They  would  elect  a charge  at 
arm’s  length  past  drivers  bhnded  by 
scrub  oak  fohage  versus  the  bench. 
Could  be  that  a lead  whitetail  in  that 
bunch  had  been  shot  at  crossing  that 
little  clearing  once.  Whatever  the 
reasons,  they  sure  poked  our  dragnet 
full  of  high  speed  holes. 

Watch  Out! 

After  a few  deer  seasons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I like  to  think  that  these  dem- 
onstrations of  balkiness  are  rehable 
examples  of  their  common  behavior 
under  too  much  pressure.  Once  a 
driven  batch  of  whitetails  has  estab- 
hshed  an  escape  route  and  commit- 
ted to  it— watch  out!  They’ll  be  a lot 
like  their  cousins,  the  sheep.  Crowded 
up  against  a fence  opening,  sheep  will 
balk  and  pile  up,  refusing  to  pass 
through.  Then,  finally,  when  one 
goes  through  the  opening,  the  rest 
break  their  necks  to  pour  pelhneU 
behind. 

A friend  of  mine  who  liked  to  hunt 
on  drives  with  an  open-sighted  30-30 
carbine  took  stands  he  thought  would 
get  him  within  40  yards  of  the  fleeing 
buck.  Once,  sizing  up  a pair  of  steep 
draws  that  were  split  by  a narrow 
little  hogback  ridge,  he  picked  the  tip 
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end  of  that  short  spine  for  his  stand- 
ing place.  It  seemed  apparent  to  him 
that  deer  would  funnel  ofiE  the  end  of 
the  facing  ridge  from  whence  the  driv- 
ers would  come,  and  barrel  up  one 
draw  or  the  other.  In  either  case,  he’d 
be  right  over  them  with  open  shoot- 
ing. 

Sure  enough,  a big  group  of  deer- 
including  a spike  buck  and  an  even 
more  amply  decorated  specimen— 
came  roaring  ofiE  that  facing  ridge. 
They  took  dead  aim  on  our  man’s 
hogback  tip  and,  no  malice  intended, 
came  close  to  running  him  down. 

With  deer  hurtling  almost  under  his 
elbows,  the  carbine  man  somehow 
spun  and  dropped  the  spike  going 
away.  Then  he  shook  a bit. 

On  a few  other  occasions  we  put 
deer  down  that  chute.  Almost  with- 
out fail,  they’d  head  straight  up  to 
the  tip  of  the  hogback  ridge  and 
string  out  in  single  file  along  its  skin- 
ny peak.  For  some  reason,  they  felt 
safer  and  surer  running  the  gantlet 
that  way.  The  carbine  man  never 
tried  plugging  their  slot  with  his 
frame  anymore.  He  stood  in  one  ra- 
vine or  the  other. 

Probing  the  Battle  Line 

In  a Washington  County  thicket,  I 
was  once  lucky  enough  to  spy  on  three 
does  who  were  denying  two  hunters 
the  right  to  shove  them  out  of  a bank 
of  hawthome  bushes.  These  were 
farm  country  deer.  They  saw  plenty 
of  people  year-round  and  spent  their 
autumns  slipping  unseen  past  blunder- 
ing grouse  hunters,  rabbit  hunters  and 
squirrel  hunters  who  invaded  their 
patch. 

Atop  the  small  but  steep  ridge,  I 
was  looking  straight  down  into  their 
bowl-shaped  haven.  The  drivers  had 
tracked  the  deer  to  that  spot  and 
knew  they’d  have  a little  problem 
moving  these  three  cubes  out  for  a 
look. 

The  does  put  their  heads  down, 
faced  the  drivers  and  skulked,  back- 
stepping  and  tail  flipping  all  the 


while.  They  were  plainly  irritated 
and  feehng  uncooperative. 

When  the  drivers  pushed  through, 
the  deer  just  broke  and  ran  around 
the  thicket  and  plunged  back  in  on 
the  opposite  side,  maybe  30  yards 
from  the  hunters.  The  drivers  circled 
back  and  pushed  through  again  from 
the  original  direction.  The  deer 
backed  out,  heads  low,  and  looped 
right  back  into  another  comer  of  the 
little  thicket. 

On  the  hunters’  third  try  the  deer 
swung  fast  downhill  and  tried  to  out- 
flank them.  The  lower  man,  an  agile 
guy,  angled  back  and  sprinted  to 
block  the  deer.  The  animals  pulled 
up  short  in  a very  flimsy  piece  of 
cover.  For  a few  seconds  those  three 
muley-looking  does  tried  to  stare 
down  a grinning  man  in  his  deer- 
chasing suit.  Then  they  spht  in  all 
directions  and  stampeded  past  him, 
heading  back  in  his  original  approach 
direction.  There  was  just  no  way  that 
those  deer  were  submitting  to  being 
aimed  toward  a panel  of  watchers. 

On  a two-man  shorty  drive  last 
season,  I tried  to  push  out  a 6-point 
we’d  spotted  several  times  earlier 
while  grouse  hunting.  My  partner 
waited  on  a logging  road  stand.  It 
looked  as  if  a simple  little  surprise 
attack  would  do  wonders.  Circling 
behind  the  buck’s  bedding  area— a 
half-acre  stand  of  laurel— I immedi- 
ately jumped  three  deer.  Straight 
ahead  was  open  ground,  left  was  a 
near-vertical  rock  outcrop,  down  and 
right  was  my  tmsty  watcher.  Two 
does  steamed  nicely  to  the  right.  The 
buck  took  three  firm  leaps  behind 
them,  then  whirled  and  dashed  right 
over  the  precipice.  I sprinted  to  the 
edge  and  watched  in  shock  as  he  ran 
down  a faint,  angling  groove  in  that 
rocky  face  without  missing  a beat.  No 
dudes  were  gonna  push  him  into  no 
setup! 

WeU,  by  this  time,  I think  I’ve  seen 
enough  of  this  crazy  whitetail  be- 
havior to  anticipate  their  heading  with 
a slightly  better  batting  average  than 
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in  the  early  days.  You  just  have  to 
allow  for  deer  stubbornness,  plus 
wind  direction,  plus  their  perception 
of  drivers  and  watchers  and,  finally, 
their  advance  decision  on  a piece  of 
cover  in  which  they’d  like  to  end  up 
after  you’ve  had  your  fill  of  harassing 
them. 

If  a buck  is  determined  to  stay  in 
the  thicket  where  you  first  find  him, 
good  luck  on  achieving  a forceout. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  even 
denser  piece  of  scrub  just  over  the 
rise,  your  watcher  could  do  well  by 
planting  himself  between  those  two 
oases. 

Small,  Silent  Drives 

I happen  to  be  of  the  school  of 
small,  silent,  quick  deer  drives.  The 
hoot-and-holler  drivers  will  ignore  the 
tactics  of  my  phantom  corps  and 
continue  to  bellow  each  fall.  So,  I 
won’t  get  into  that  argument. 

However,  I have  taken  a lot  of 
pleasure  from  watching  those  woods- 
shattering  drives  from  an  opposite  hill- 
side. The  deer  the  hooters  disturb 
usually  stand,  lope,  crouch,  peer  and 
miU  around  out  ahead,  their  ears 
aimed  like  small  radar  dishes  at  the 
oncoming  shrieks,  stumbling  and 
crashes.  When  the  moment  of  truth 
comes,  they  pick  a spot  in  the  fine 
and  sneak  back  through.  Or,  better 
yet,  they  disdainfully  step  off  to  one 
side  and  watch  the  yellers  steam  by. 

Last  year,  I was  waiting  for  a part- 
ner at  our  predesignated  boulder 
when  one  of  those  wahoo  parties 
came  smashing  along  the  side  of  the 
slope  just  below  me.  Four  vocal  driv- 
ers were  presumably  herding  all  local 
wildfife  before  them.  As  he  passed, 
the  highest  guy  nodded  shortly  to  me 
with  that  expression  that  hints  I’ve 
scuttled  into  position  just  in  time  to 
sponge  off  his  great  drive.  Then  the 
drive  was  by  me  and  the  shouts  were 
beginning  to  echo  already  into  the 
next  hoUow. 

'The  upper  two  drivers  were  no 
more  than  50  yards  beyond  my  rock 


HUNTERS  CAN  MOVE  deer,  of  course,  but 
it’s  difficult — maybe  impossible — to  drive 
them  where  they  don't  want  to  go.  The 
trick  is  to  put  the  watchers  in  the  right 
places. 

when  a bemused  looking  buck  with 
long,  slender  spikes  came  along, 
trailing  them.  He’d  sniff  the  ground, 
then  cock  his  ears  ahead  to  gather  in 
the  serenade.  He  stomped  a hoof 
once  or  twice,  then  slowly  continued 
to  follow  the  entourage  out  around 
the  hiU.  I didn’t  know  his  intention 
or  origin,  but  it  was  abvious  that 
buck  had  a mind  of  his  own.  No 
minor  disturbance  was  going  to  dis- 
courage him  from  his  appointed 
rounds. 

My  group  has  pretty  much  evolved 
a system  out  of  many  observations  of 
deer  behavior.  First,  we  try  to  an- 
ticipate where  a buck  or  two  might 
be  spending  the  day— obviously.  Then, 
based  on  wind  direction  and  time  of 
day,  location  and  nearby  coverts,  we 
guess  where  a real  or  anticipated 
buck  will  head  if  given  just  the  slight- 
est nudge. 

When  it  works  right,  it’s  so  simple. 
Three  years  ago  I nailed  a super  5/2- 
year-old  8-point  on  a three-man  drive 
that  took  10  minutes.  “Take  the  right 
end  of  that  httle  crescent-shaped 
bench,”  Mark  said,  “and  put  your 
other  watcher  down  below.  I’ll  sweep 
it  from  the  left  and  let  you  get  a 
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chance  at  some  shooting  for  a change.” 

In  minutes,  two  bucks— a small  Y 
and  a big  one— trotted  my  way,  look- 
ing uneasily  rearward,  where  Mark 
was  a bother  but  not  yet  a hot  threat. 
Their  stand-around-and-feel-stubbom 
zone  just  happened  to  be  right  in  front 
of  me,  in  a fairly  open  spot,  even 
though  dense  brush  could  have  safely 
swallowed  them  in  a bound  in  almost 
any  direction.  Crouching,  I could 
catch  a section  of  the  master’s  ribs  in 
the  scope,  so  I rapped  him  one.  Then, 
he  took  his  bound  down  over  the 
bank.  Mark  came  gliding  along  short- 
ly and  we  eased  down  to  take  a peek 
over  the  edge.  The  buck  was  draped 
over  a rockpile.  A bit  of  a nudge,  the 
right  position  and  a few  seconds  of 
hesitation:  Score. 

The  Experiment 

A couple  years  ago,  we  decided  to 
run  a test  on  what  it  would  take  to 
push  a buck  out  of  a 20-acre  triangle 
of  perfect  Centre  County  jungle  cover. 

We  had  seen  a small,  3-point  buck 
several  times  during  turkey  hunting 
passes.  He  liked  to  bed  down  just 
above  his  thickest  thicket,  then  simply 
melt  into  it  when  disturbed.  When 
buck  season  came,  almost  everyone  in 
the  crew  made  a pass  at  nabbing  this 
buck.  His  bedding  area  was  tanta- 
lizingly  convenient  to  the  route  back 
to  camp  in  the  late  afternoon.  But,  our 
total  reward  was  a sighting  or  two. 
To  make  it  worse,  seven  or  eight  does 
tagged  around  with  this  wise  guy. 
Three  of  them  were  huge,  experienced 
and  wary  of  folks  with  firearms.  Bob, 
one  of  the  frustrated  stalkers  of  this 
little  buck,  named  the  spot  Snorters’ 
Ridge. 

Last  day  of  the  season,  with  seven 
hunters  and  little  meat  on  the  rack, 
we  agreed  to  take  turns  driving  the 
small  triangle  of  scrub  oak,  laurel, 
locust  trees  and  blowdowns  for  as 
long  as  it  took  to  make  that  buck 
break  into  the  open. 

We  started  at  first  legal  light  and 
had  no  trouble  seeing  the  herd.  On 


every  pass  we’d  spot  them,  and  on 
every  pass  they’d  sneak,  crouch  and 
burst  through  the  drivers  so  they 
could  safely  cling  to  the  heart  of 
their  protection. 

Six  drives  we  made  and  no  shots. 

Finally,  on  the  seventh  drive,  I 
heard  the  small  crunch  made  by  the 
feet  of  deer  hoping  to  draw  no  atten- 
tion. The  bunch  was  softly  walking 
out  of  the  lower  comer  of  the  patch 
where  we  had  no  watcher.  Then  they 
sped  up  and  hustled  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  around  an  adjacent  little 
hillock. 

“Those  deer  won’t  come  back  to 
this  patch  today,”  said  one  of  the 
perspiring  workmen.  “If  we  bump  ’em 
one  more  time  they’re  gonna  take  off 
for  that  other  mountain  over  there.” 

“Why  don’t  we  just  try  letting  them 
beat  it  back  to  their  thicket,”  Bob 
suggested.  “I  have  a feeling  they  are 
standing  right  around  that  point,  feel- 
ing horribly  exposed  and  jittery,  wish- 
ing they  hadn’t  goofed  and  left  the 
thicket.” 

So,  we  tried  it.  Bob  and  I got  our 
backs  to  the  thicket  for  a change,  then 
the  rest  of  the  crew  looped  around  to 
a point  that  should  put  them  behind 
the  herd. 

It  was  another  10-minute  drive.  We 
soon  heard  deer  hitting  a lope  and 
the  string  came  into  view,  ears  bent 
out  front  and  looking  nervous.  The 
buck  ran  right  at  Bob,  his  30-06 
boomed  once,  and  the  3-point  tumbled 
backward  into  the  gulley  he’d  just 
jumped.  We  had  succeeded  by  help- 
ing the  deer  do  what  they  urgently 
wanted  to. 

Nuts?  Maybe.  But  you  might  want 
to  think  about  the  gentle  approach 
on  your  next  hunt.  Figure  out  where 
the  omery  critters  with  horns  want  to 
head  once  you  intermpt  their  sleep, 
then  give  them  just  the  slightest  quiet 
nudge  for  momentum  and  have  your 
interceptors  awaiting  along  the  path. 

Sure  beats  sitting  down  to  dinner 
at  camp  all  hoarse,  scratched  up  and 
irritable. 
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First  Aid  and  Therapeutic  Measures 
For  Pit  Viper  Envenomation 

By  J.  Kevin  Bowler 

Curator  of  Reptiles,  Philadeltriiia  Zoological  Garden 
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POISON  APPARATUS  of  a typical  pit  viper. 


The  three  poisonous  snakes  of 
Pennsylvania  were  discussed  in  the 
previous  article,  but  the  treatment  of 
their  bites— a somewhat  controversial 
subject— was  intentionally  omitted,  so 
that  it  could  be  reviewed  as  a separate 
t(^ic. 

Snake  venoms  are  highly  complex 
protein  mixtures  which  vary  in  com- 
position and,  hence,  in  eflFect  from 
specie  to  species.  The  pit  vipers 
native  to  our  state  possess  predom- 
inantly hemotoxic  venoms.  These  ven- 
oms are  injected  into  the  victim 
through  hollow  fangs  that  function 
much  like  hypodermic  needles.  The 
venom,  consisting  of  powerful  prote- 
olytic enzymes,  causes  local  destruc- 
tion of  tissues  and  blood  vessels. 
Whole  blood  and  tissue  fill  the  sur- 
rounding area,  raising  the  tissue 
pressure.  This  further  obstructs  blood 
flow  into  the  area  and  can  cause 
severe  local  anemia.  The  action  of 


the  venom  and  the  local  anemia 
(ischemia)  cause  widespread  destruc- 
tion of  the  tissues  of  the  digits,  closed 
muscle  compartments,  and  subcutane- 
ous spaces.  The  final  result  is  loss  of 
skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  muscle,  and 
tendons,  with  the  possibility  of  per- 
manent cripphng  or  loss  of  an  ex- 
tremity. The  victim  may  go  into 
hypotension  or  shock.  The  usual 
cause  of  death  is  circulatory  failure. 

The  severe  symptoms  and  signs  just 
described  are  most  hkely  to  be  en- 
countered after  a massive  dose  of 
venom  from  a large  Eastern  or  West- 
ern diamondback  rattlesnake.  Oiu' 
native  copperheads  and  massasaugas 
seldom  inflict  a serious  bite,  and  even 
a large  timber  rattlesnake  bite  is,  in 
most  cases,  far  less  drastic  than  that 
of  a diamondback. 

The  seriousness  of  a poisonous 
snake  bite  is  dependent  upon  a num- 
ber of  factors:  the  age  and  size  of  the 
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victim;  the  physical  and  psychological 
condition  of  the  victim;  the  nature, 
location,  depth,  and  number  of  bites; 
the  amount  of  venom  injected;  the 
physical  and  psychological  condition 
of  the  snake;  the  victim’s  sensitivity 
to  the  venom;  and  the  quality  of  first 
aid  and  medical  care  rendered. 

It  is  important  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  a bite  has  been  inflicted 
by  a poisonous  snake  prior  to  begin- 
ning first  aid  and  medical  care.  In 
some  cases  a bite  may  be  caused  by 
a concealed  snake,  which  makes  it  jn- 
possible  to  identify  the  snake.  Tne 
fangs  of  the  pit  vipers  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania usually  produce  one  or  two 
punctures  approximately  0.6  to  2.5cm 
(*4"  to  1")  apart,  with  an  occasional 
series  of  small  wounds  resulting  from 
the  snake’s  other  teeth.  When  venom 
is  injected,  there  is  usually  almost  im- 
mediate pain,  rapid  local  swelling, 
and  a characteristic  blueness  at  the 
bite  site  ( ecchymosis ) . This  blueness 
helps  differentiate  a pit  viper  bite 
from  an  insect  bite,  which  usually 
causes  a wheal  or  “hive”  at  the  point 
of  the  bite. 

In  many  cases,  an  authentic  pit 
viper  bite  may  result  in  no  venom 
injection  into  the  victim.  This  occurs 
in  at  least  30%  of  the  bites.  In  the 
remaining  70%  of  pit  viper  bites,  the 
injected  venom  varies  from  small  to 


SNAKE  BITE  KITS  can  be  purchased  at 
any  good  sporting  goods  department. 
Learn  to  use  them  properly  and  carry 
these  kits  in  snake  country. 


(in  some  species)  potentially  lethal 
amounts.  It  is  usually  possible  to 
gauge  the  severity  of  envenomation  as 
grade  0,  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  and  determine 
how  much,  if  any,  antivenin  is  re- 
quired. However,  the  clinical  signs 
and  symptoms  may  be  misleading, 
and  occasionally  what  appears  to  be 
grade  1 envenomation  may  actually 
be  a higher  grade. 

Reactions  Begin 

Most  pit  viper  bite  reactions  begin 
within  the  first  15  minutes,  sometimes 
almost  immediately,  and  if  there  is  no 
reaction  within  30  to  60  minutes,  you 
can  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  bite 
was  caused  by  a harmless  snake  or 
that  it  was  an  abortive  bite  from  a 
poisonous  snake.  If  there  is  swelling, 
edema,  discoloration,  numbness,  and 
a burning  pain  in  the  bitten  area; 
tinghng  around  the  mouth,  face  and 
scalp;  and  painful  and  enlarged  lymph 
nodes,  treat  the  bite  as  a medical 
emergency. 

Numbness  around  the  bite  during 
the  first  5 to  15  minutes  usually  means 
a large  injection  of  venom.  More  ad- 
vance signs  include  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  blisters.  Bleeding,  weakness, 
dizziness,  and  clammy  skin  may  sig- 
nal impending  shock.  Most  of  the  pre- 
ceding signs  and  symptoms  are  called 
systemic  reactions,  because  they  in- 
volve parts  of  the  body  which  are 
removed  from  the  immediate  site  of 
the  bite.  Numerous  and  advanced 
systemic  reactions  indicate  a serious 
bite. 

The  victim  of  an  authentic  pit  viper 
bite  should; 

1.  Remain  calm— effort  and  excite- 
ment cause  the  venom  to  be  absorbed 
more  rapidly.  (Remember  that  fatali- 
ties are  very  rare  in  this  country. ) 

2.  Remove  all  rings,  bracelets,  etc. 
Do  not  drink  alcohol. 

3.  Immobilize  the  injured  part  and 
apply  a constriction-band  on  the  up- 
per arm  or  thigh  or  between  the  bite 
and  the  heart.  It  should  be  loose 
enough  to  allow  a finger  to  be  shpped 
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underneath  it.  Release  the  band  for 
90  seconds  every  10  minutes. 

4.  Make  longitudinal  incisions  over 
the  fang  punctures  with  a sterile  in- 
strument. The  incisions  should  be  /s" 
to  long  and  about  }*"  deep.  Do  not 
make  incisions  on  hands,  feet,  toes 
or  fingers. 

5.  Suction  should  then  be  apphed 
for  the  first  hour.  Oral  suction  should 
not  be  used  if  other  means  of  suction 
are  available.  Suction  must  be  apphed 
as  soon  after  the  bite  as  possible. 

6.  The  constriction-band  can  be 
moved  in  advance  of  the  sweUing,  but 
do  not  make  multiple  incisions  over 
the  involved  extremity. 

This  method  is  highly  effective,  and 
if  it  is  applied  within  the  first  few 
minutes  following  the  bite,  up  to  50% 
of  the  venom  can  be  removed,  pro- 
vided the  victim  was  not  bitten  intra- 
muscularly or  intravenously.  The 
incision-suction  technique  is  most  ef- 
fective against  bites  from  North 
American  pit  vipers;  it  is  of  lesser 
value  following  bites  by  other  vipers, 
and  probably  of  Uttle  value  following 
envenomation  by  cobras  and  their 
relatives. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  the  lay- 
man make  incisions  on  the  hand  or 
foot  because  of  the  danger  of  serious 
injury  to  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and 
tendons.  The  incision-suction  method 
is  of  httle  value  if  delayed  for  30 
minutes  or  more;  ideally  it  should  be 
applied  while  the  victim  is  being 
transported  to  a physician.  In  this 
part  of  the  country,  a victim  is  rarely 
more  than  30  minu^.from  the  ser- 
vices of  a physiciai^^mo  is  the  only 
person  that  should  administer  anti- 
venin. 

Protective  Substances 

Antivenin  contains  protective  sub- 
stances ( antitoxins ) that  neutralize 
the  effects  of  snake  venom  when  ad- 
ministered to  a snake-bite  victim. 
Antivenin  is  prepared  from  the  serum 
of  animals,  usually  horses,  which  have 
been  immunized  against  specific  snake 


WYETH  POLYVALENT  Crotalid  is  the  only 
anti-venin  produced  for  North  American 
pit  vipers.  It  can  be  obtained,  with  a 
prescription,  at  most  drug  stores.  It  is 
not  always  readily  available,  and  it  is  well 
to  stock  it  at  your  summer  camp  if  there 
is  danger  of  snake  bite.  Bring  it  to  the 
physician  with  the  snake  bite  victim. 
ANTIVENIN  SHOULD  BE  INJECTED  ONLY 
BY  A PHYSICIAN. 

venoms.  There  are  no  specific  (mo- 
novalent) antivenins  made  for  the 
poisonous  snakes  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  Wyeth’s  Polyvalent  Crota- 
hd  Antivenin,  manufactured  by  Wy- 
eth, Inc.,  Marietta,  Pa.,  should  be 
used  when  antivenin  therapy  is 
needed.  This  antivenin  is  of  equine 
origin,  and  allergy  to  horse  serum  is 
fairly  common.  The  physician  should 
attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not 
antivenin  is  required  before  adminis- 
tering the  horse  serum  sensitivity  test. 
Even  a skin  test  or  desentitizing  pro- 
cedure can  cause  a severe  reaction, 
and  the  reaction  to  the  sensitivity  test 
or  to  the  antivenin  itself  may  require 
more  extensive  treatment  than  the 
snake  bite  itself. 

Antivenin  therapy  is  indicated  only 
when  there  is  evidence  of  moderate 
to  severe  envenomation.  The  grade  of 
envenomation  can  be  determined  by 
the  occurrence  and  intensity  of  sys- 
temic reactions.  For  a minimal  bite, 
one  in  which  there  are  no  systemic 
reactions  (grade  1 envenomation),  no 
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SUCTION  SHOULD  be  applied  as  soon 
after  the  bite  occurs  as  possible.  Incision- 
suction  treatment  is  of  little  value  if  de- 
layed for  30  minutes  or  more. 

antivenin  is  required. 

For  a moderate  bite  where  there  is 
severe  pain  and  swelling  and  possibly 
some  systemic  reactions,  or  if  the  bite 
is  from  a large  timber  rattlesnake 
( even  though  local  symptoms  are 
minimal),  two  to  four  ampules  (20cc 
to  40cc)  of  antivenin  should  be  given 
in  an  IV  drip  in  normal  saline. 

For  a severe  bite  where  there  is 
hemorrhage,  convulsions,  or  shock, 
five  ampules  (50cc)  of  antivenin 
should  be  administered  in  an  IV  drip, 
and  another  five  to  ten  ampules  dur- 
ing the  next  12.  to  24  hours  until  the 
condition  of  the  victim  improves. 

The  constriction-band  should  be  re- 
moved prior  to  the  use  of  antivenin, 
and  a syringe  of  epinephrine  should 
be  kept  ready  in  case  the  victim  goes 
into  anaphylactic  shock.  Children  may 
require  twice  the  dosage  of  antivenin 
that  suflBces  for  adults. 

Occasionally  a large  timber  rattle- 
snake may  deposit  venom  beneath  the 
fascia  but  leave  little  or  no  venom  in 


the  skin  and  subcutaneum.  When  sub- 
fascial envenomation  is  suspected,  the 
victim  should  be  prepared  for  smgery 
( fasciotomy ) . The  bite  site  should  be 
opened  widely,  the  necrotic  tissue 
removed,  and  die  site  allowed  to  drain 
for  four  to  five  days.  Fasciotomy  and 
subfascial  drainage  are  also  indicated 
in  cases  of  horse  serum  sensitivity. 
Even  when  antivenin  is  used,  a fasci- 
otomy may  still  be  required  in  order 
to  prevent  permanent  tissue  loss, 
crippling,  or  amputation. 

Cryotherapy  should  be  avoided; 
freezing  the  extremity  or  keeping  it 
immersed  in  ice  water  for  days  is  not 
recommended.  This  drastic  method 
can  result  in  tissue  damage  and  am- 
putation and  can  be  far  more  harm- 
ful than  the  bite  itself. 

The  bites  from  copperheads  and 
massasaugas  are  usually  not  severe, 
and  while  a bite  from  a timber  rattle- 
snake can  be  severe,  it,  too,  can  be 
treated  successfully  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases.  The  proper  application 
of  first-aid  procedures,  judicious  use 
of  antivenin,  and  fasciotomy  and  sub- 
fascial drainage  ( when  they  are 
needed ) should  bring  about  complete 
recovery  in  most  cases  of  North  Amer- 
can  pit  viper  envenomation. 
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Maybe  Tranquilizers  Would  Help 

The  black  widow  spider  gets  her  name  from  a nervous  habit  of  sometimes 
eating  her  spouse. 
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By  machine  or  by  hand,  deerhide  garments  can  be  made  at  home. 
Here  is  a method  for  testing  the  sewing  machine  ahead  of  time 
to  avoid  wasteful  cutting  of  leather.  Also,  hand  sewing 
ideas  for  more  primitive  styles.  Mrs.  Anderson  makes  a case  for 
wives  making  “hero  coats”  themselves  . . . 

Deerhide  Garments  Can  Be  Made  at  Home  — 

Sometimes  . . . 


By  Barbara 

rWAS  MIGHTY  HARD  talking 
my  hero  into  letting  me  make  his 
jacket  from  his  precious  collection  of 
five  deerhides.  I made  the  grave  error 
of  cutting  out  the  pieces  before  test- 
ing my  Singer  to  see  if  it  could  do 
the  job.  Lessons  I learned  painfully 
can  be  helpful  to  other  wives.  Be- 
tween making  Paul’s  coat  and  writing 
this  article,  I spent  a day  in  the 
leather  workrooms  at  Clearfield  Furs, 
Inc.,  where  manager  Bob  Wilhams  re- 
viewed home  sewing  ideas. 

Few  sewing  machines  have  the 
power  and  adjustment  range  to  per- 
mit proper  stitches  on  deerhide.  Even 
when  needles  drive  through  the 
bouncy  stufE,  the  top  and  bottom 
threads  refuse  to  lock  and  form  sturdy 
stitches.  My  machine  said  “no  thanks” 
and  nearly  terminated  the  whole  proj- 
ect. Interviewing  sewing  machine 
men,  home  economists  and  foresters, 
I heard  many  sad  tales  of  garments 
which  were  cut  out  but  stashed  into 
a bag  in  the  closet  when  seams  could 
not  be  stitched. 

Leaflets  in  fabric  stores  make 
leather  sewing  sound  easy.  Take  it 
from  me,  those  leather  rules  apply 
only  to  commercial  suede  sold  at  the 
stores.  Deerhide  is  diflFerent;  better, 
but  different.  Only  after  I broke  every 
rule  in  the  books  about  leather  did 
my  machine  lock  stitches.  I was 
forced  to  such  desperation  when  the 
shoe  repairman  agreed  to  put  the  coat 
together  for  $6  an  hour  with  me  ab- 
sent. He  also  said,  “No,  lady,  I don’t 


ROBIN  MOORE'S  Cherokee  war  shirt  com- 
bines lacing  with  hand-sewn  seams. 

know  the  first  thing  about  making  a 
jacket.” 

Using  wrong  needles,  small  stitches, 
tight  tension— strictly  against  the 
“rules”— I got  stitches  one  midnight. 
I figured  the  moon  had  voodoo  or 
something  and  I never  stopped  sewing 
until  the  jacket  was  completed— 
pockets  in,  collar  on,  zipper  centered. 

Nothing  is  as  soft,  supple  and 
stretchable  as  deerhide.  It  has  two 
faces;  choose  suede  from  the  flesh 
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COAT  back  and  collar 
patterns  properly  placed 
following  backbone  line,  above. 
Below  are  hand-laced  seam  types. 


TO  MAKE  Cherokee  button,  above, 
roll  a 1"  X 6"  triangle  of  leather 
% of  the  way  to  the  poin^ 
slash  through  and  lace  tail  through 
slash.  Tail  becomes  shank 
to  knot  inside  garment. 


Shoe 


Pinked 


Plain 


DEERHIDE’S 


AT  RIGHT  is  antler 
rosette  button.  Drill 
two  holes,  attach 
to  garment  with 
narrow  lacing.  Below, 
two-needle  inseams 
set  sleeve,  collar 
firmly.  Use  narrow, 
close  stitches  on 
a space. 


side  or  leather  from  the  hair  side.  In- 
ventors of  synthetic  fabrics  surely 
drool  at  the  unmatchable  quality  and 
richness  of  deerhide.  The  Anderson 
coat  shows  a leather  face  while  the 
WiUiams  and  Moore  coats  are  suede. 

Don’t  cut  leather  until  the  machine 
passes  this  test.  Use  large  needles, 
#16  or  #18.  Wedge  “leather  type” 
needles  are  not  used  in  factories 
where  a clean  punch  is  preferred  to 
the  slashed  tear  made  by  flat  needles. 
Think  about  it.  Thread  needs  to  be 
heavy,  such  as  #36  or  #40  cotton, 
heavy  duty  or  nylon-wrapped  cotton 
core.  Stitch  size  should  be  12. 

Upper  tension  should  be  increased 
until  stitches  lock  between  the  layers 
being  sewn.  This  will  be  surprisingly 
tight  tension.  I saw  only  two-part 
walking  pressure  feet  at  Clearfield. 
They  are  very  helpful  to  leather  sew- 
ing, but  those  feet  have  been  replaced 
on  many  home  machines  by  modern 
devices  which  have  confounded  home 
sewing  of  leather. 

The  test  should  make  good  stitches 
on  two,  three,  and  four  layers  of 
leather.  Without  this  abihty,  the 
machine  route  cannot  be  used,  and  it 
is  time  to  pay  the  price  for  shop 
sewing.  (Or  to  read  ahead  to  hand 
sewing  methods  for  the  frontier  look. ) 

Carry  a deerhide  scrap  in  your 
purse  when  shopping  for  a new  ma- 
chine. Let  the  salesmen  prove  the 
claim  made  so  easily  that  “You’ll  have 
the  only  machine  in  the  block  that 
sews  deerskin!” 

I combined  features  of  four  differ- 
ent patterns  to  suit  Paul’s  specifica- 
tions, as  the  usual  leather  coat  styles 
did  not  show  up  in  pattern  books.  I 
drafted  the  ideas  onto  tissue  pattern 
pieces  and  made  a half  coat  in  mushn 
to  test  it.  Three  times!  And  we  had 
no  idea  then  that  my  Singer  would 
say  “No!”  on  seams! 

Don’t  use  pins  for  layout.  They 
damage  fingers  and  leather  ahke.  Use 
flat,  heavy  objects  from  the  kitchen 
cupboard  to  hold  pattern  pieces  in 
place  for  cutting.  Tape  pulls  the 


luster  finish  from  the  leather,  so  skip 
it. 

Study  each  deerhide  for  its  faults 
and  weaknesses,  and  arrange  pattern 
pieces  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
quality  areas.  The  backbone  is  the 
grainline  or  “straight  of  the  goods,” 
as  it  is  heavy  and  strong.  Dress  gloves 
are  hopeless  if  they  are  not  cut  aimed 
straight  up  the  backbone  pointing  di- 
rectly at  the  neck. 

Pattern  Pieces 

Old  hunter  legends  argue  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  “crawl”  into  a 
hide  and  have  a coat  from  it.  But 
pattern  pieces  lay  one  major  section 
to  a hide,  taking  four  or  five  hides  to 
get  a front,  back,  two  sleeves,  yokes, 
collar,  cuffs.  One  hippie-type  did 
“crawl”  into  a sheepskin  when  he 
bought  it,  scissored  out  two  holes, 
poked  his  arms  through  the  holes  and 
wore  his  new  vest  right  out  of  the 
store!  But  I don’t  think  you— or  your 
husband— would  be  happy  \vith  such 
an  arrangement. 

Scraps  of  leather  are  wonderful  fun 
for  jewehy,  purses,  patchwork  pillow 
tops,  fringe,  leather  buttons,  etc. 

Only  ^-inch  machine  seams  are 
used.  No  pressing.  Seams  are  opened 
and  weighted  down  with  flat  objects. 
Seams  not  being  topstitched  can  be 
lightly  cemented  open  into  place  us- 
ing white  cement,  not  rubber  cement. 
Thread,  needles  and  stitch  size  are  the 
same  as  given  in  the  test.  Carpet 
thread  is  the  best  for  topstitching  and 
button  sewing. 

Two  problems  require  attention  as 
leather  feeds  into  a seam.  One  is 
damage  from  the  rough  “feed  dog”  on 
the  underside.  This  can  only  be 
helped  by  tissue  or  waxed  paper  strips 
being  stitched  right  with  the  seam 
and  tom  away  later. 

'The  other  problem  is  stretching  the 
leather  out  of  desired  shape.  One’s 
hands  must  control  the  layers  of 
leather  to  prevent  stretch  and  yet  join 
pieces  accurately.  Major  seams  such 
as  sleeve,  underarm  and  pant  leg  are 
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THE  WILLIAMS  COAT  is  accented  with 
rosette  antler  buttons. 

reinforced  before  joining  the  pieces. 
Two-inch  cotton  fabric  strips  are 
hghtly  cemented  to  those  edges  of  the 
garment  and  will  remain  in  the  gar- 
ment after  completion.  Stretch  is  pre- 
vented and  firmness  is  added  to  the 
garment.  Spring  hair  chps  or  clothes- 
pins can  help  hold  layers  together, 
for  pins  simply  can’t  be  driven 
through  leather  and  would  only  punc- 
ture and  damage  it. 

Seams  to  be  hand-laced  are  over- 
lapped with  holes  punched  at  the  %- 
inch  seamhne.  Each  seam’s  punch 
holes  need  careful  planning  to  give 
even  spacing  and  an  odd  number  to 
allow  knots  at  the  ends  to  be  on  the 
underside.  Measure  and  divide  the 
inches  of  a seam  by  a reasonable 
spacing  between  holes  such  as 
or  This  may  vary  from  seam  to 
seam,  but  each  seam  needs  to  have 
uniform  spacing. 

Lacing  is  cut  J*"  wide  from  scraps 
following  the  outer  contour  of  the 
scrap  and  spiralling  toward  the  center. 
(No  waste  this  way.)  Rub  beeswax 
on  the  lacing  to  prevent  its  losing 
shape  as  it  rides  through  the  holes. 
Robin  Moore,  a young  Cherokee 
whose  shirt  is  illustrated  here,  made  a 
pair  of  pants  using  a deerhide  for 
each  pant  leg.  He  folded  it  around 


the  leg,  marked  where  the  seam 
should  fit  against  his  leg,  slashed  the 
holes  with  a blade  and  laced  it  up. 
Nothing  was  removed.  He  cleverly 
slashed  all  extra  leather  into  fringe  to 
hang  down  from  the  side  seam! 

Robin  tied  a pipe  cleaner  to  the 
end  of  a lacing  and  used  it  as  a 
“needle”  to  guide  the  strip  through 
the  seam  holes.  His  spacing  pattern 
for  the  leg  seams  was  crudely  more 
than  an  inch. 

Robin’s  interest  runs  toward  the 
actual  Indian  methods. 

The  laced  garment  needs  hand  in- 
seams to  set  the  sleeve  and  insert  a 
collar.  The  Cherokee  shirt  was  made 
long  ago  by  Indians  and  is  made 
largely  with  very  fine  inseams.  My 
shoe  repairman  suggests  the  two- 
needle  seam  and  offers  the  informa- 
tion that  needles  or  awls  (spool  in 
handle)  work  well. 

Look  for  flat-ended  “leather-type” 
hand-sewing  needles.  These  are  very 
easy  to  insert  through  leather  for  hand 
work.  Inseams  should  be  done  with 
carpet  thread.  Rub  the  thread  with 
beeswax  before  sewing  to  keep  it 
firm  and  prevent  fraying. 

Hand  sewing  with  leather  requires 
slow,  patient  work,  but  it  is  the  so- 
lution for  individuals  whose  sewing 
machines  can’t  handle  deerhide. 

Garments  Can  Be  Lined 

Both  laced  and  tailored  garments 
can  be  lined.  Lining  adds  wearing 
comfort.  Robin  Moore  allows  that  his 
unlined  Cherokee  garments  aren’t  too 
comfortable  against  his  skin,  but  his 
interest  is  in  realistic  primitive  cus- 
toms. Deerskin  trousers  without 
fining  are  most  comfortable  when 
worn  over  lightweight  slacks. 

Do  not  skimp  on  the  quality  of  the 
fining  fabric,  as  it  will  need  to  be 
replaced  several  times  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  deerhide  garment. 
Avoid  silk  and  rayons,  as  they  are 
weaker  than  heavier  blends.  Inter- 
lining adds  warmth  and  can  be  added 
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separately  under  the  lining  or  bought 
in  bonded  or  quilted  combinations. 
These  double  linings  are  best  henuned 
by  cutting  off  at  the  correct  length 
and  binding  the  edge  with  tape. 
Hems  folded  under  wear  through  at 
the  fold  line  firet.  This  wear  can  be 
avoided  by  sturdy  tape.  As  with  all 
lining  jobs,  anchor  at  garment  seams 
along  die  hemline. 

For  slight  extra  cost,  tanning  can 
include  a “fashion  finish”  which  does 
enrich  and  improve  the  garment  val- 
ues of  hides.  But  it  must  be  ordered 
at  the  time  of  tanning.  Otherwise  the 
hide  comes  back  “naked”— without 
luster,  color  retention,  water  repel- 
lency  or  body.  Naked  hides  lie  badly 
on  the  cutting  table.  Clearfield  Furs 
sponges  water  onto  the  underside  of 
these  hides  and  stretches  and  staples 
them  to  paper-covered  boards  for  dry- 
ing before  cutting  is  done.  “Fashion 
finish”  hides  are  ready  for  pattern 
layout  and  cutting. 

It  is  regrettable  that  hunters  are 
not  aware  of  this  situation  when 
ordering  tanning  work.  Unless  the 
hide  shows  heavy  damage  and  little 
chance  for  garment  use,  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  have  it  taimed  “naked.” 

Injuries  from  antler  fights  and 
barbed  fences  are  hidden  under  the 
deer  s hair  until  tanning  is  done.  Many 
more  flaws  in  the  leather  are  added 
by  hunters  who  are  unaware  of  the 
damage  they  do.  Ballpoint  pens  make 
permanent  marks!  Deep  slashing  when 
skinning  can  weaken  leather  and  ruin 
a hide  for  complete  use.  Dryness  is 
the  greatest  fault  showing  up  in 
leathers,  as  it  makes  for  cracks  and 
stiffness. 

Best  leather  results  are  gotten  when 
the  animal  is  skinned  while  still  warm. 
Immediately  stretch  the  green  hide 
flat  on  dry  flooring  and  rub  five 
pounds  of  coarse  or  table  salt  into  the 
flesh  side.  Fold  the  sides  in  and  roll 
the  hide  into  a ball.  Tie  it  up.  There 
is  no  rush  to  get  it  to  the  leather 
handler,  as  the  “wet  salt”  treatment 


ANDERSON  coat  was  machine  tailored, 
proved  need  for  testing  sewing  machine 
before  cutting  deerhide  garment. 

will  preserve  the  leather  for  its  year- 
long round  trip  to  the  tannery. 

Tanning  charges  are  the  same  re- 
gardl^s  <rf  the  quality  of  the  hide,  so 
some  may  not  be  worth  it.  For  in- 
stance, consider  a buckshot  deer  from 
the  southeastern  area  of  the  state.  I 
saw  one  done  in  “putty”  color.  With 
its  spattering  of  black  pierced  shots, 
it  looked  like  the  hide  of  a Dalmatian 
dog. 

Don’t  try  to  clean  a deerhide!  A 
dry  powder  called  fuller’s  earth  can 
lift  some  grease  spots.  The  usual 
“suede  cleaning”  offered  by  dry  clean- 
ers can  be  harmful.  Leather  men  tell 
me  that  a man  gets  a leather  coat, 
wears  it  a lifetime  and  never  has  it 
cleaned.  But  a lady  buys  a leather 
coat,  has  it  cleaned  every  spring,  and 
it  is  “shot”  in  five  years! 

The  only  way  your  husband  can 
have  his  own  hides  put  into  his  gar- 
ment is  by  having  you  do  the  sewing. 
Leather  shops  have  fine  reasons  for 
not  “following  through”  any  more  on 
putting  Joe’s  own  hides  into  Joe’s  coat. 
The  best  Joe  can  do  is  get  credit  for 
the  number  and  condition  of  hides  he 
timis  in. 

Hunters  are  sentimental  darlings 
who  want  to  “follow  through.”  A bar- 
ber tells  me  that  when  he  has  a jacket 
made  from  his  hides  he  wants  the 
bullet  hole  in  a showy  place  with  a 
patch  on  it!  Take  my  husband’s  jac- 
ket. Paul  is  even  proud  of  the  row  of 
warble  scars  running  up  the  back! 
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How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Role  . . . Part  VIII 

Wildlife  Lands  Problems  Solved 

By  Seth  Gordon 


O OTHER  STATE  WILDLIFE 
agency  has  yet  matched  Pennsyl- 
vania’s unique  combination  of  plans 
to  assure  a large  acreage,  both  public 
and  private,  open  to  the  public  for 
hunting,  fishing,  bird  watching,  pho- 
tography and  other  uses.  And  no  state 
is  likely  to  do  so,  because  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  continues 
to  expand  such  lands  and  waters  as 
fast  as  funds  and  desirable  properties 
become  available. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1973,  the  Game 
Commission  was  managing  8,295,840 
acres,  either  through  outright  pur- 
chase or  cooperative  agreements  with 
private  landowners  and  other  state 
and  federal  agencies,  for  wildlife  pro- 
duction and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pubhc. 

What  the  average  Pennsylvanian 
does  not  reafize  is  that  these  8%  mil- 
Hon  acres  constitute  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  state’s  total  area  of  28,- 
900,000  acres;  or  about  eight  acres  for 
each  of  the  million-plus  licensed 
hunters  and  their  80,000  to  100,000 
nonresident  neighbors  who  regularly 
come  to  the  Keystone  State  to  enjoy 
the  sport. 

In  a densely  populated  and  highly 
industriahzed  state  with  almost  12,- 
000,000  people,  this  is  an  accomphsh- 
ment  that  has  amazed  the  conserva- 
tion world.  And  it  is  many  times 
greater  than  the  pioneer  leaders  of 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  or- 
ganized sportsmen  envisioned  when 
initial  steps  were  taken  to  acquire 
wildlife  lands  in  1920. 

In  an  earher  article  we  discussed 
the  game  refuge  program  of  1905,  and 
how  the  Game  Commission,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Forestry  Commission, 
was  given  authority  to  establish  game 
refuges  on  State  Forest  Lands.  Early 


in  the  history  of  that  undertaking,  it 
was  found  that  some  of  the  most  de- 
sirable locations  for  refuges  could  not 
be  used  because  that  portion  of  the 
State  Forest  land  was  dotted  with 
leases  for  permanent  hunting  camps 
or  summer  homes. 

Sportsmen  in  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
where  there  were  no  State  Forests 
began  clamoring  for  the  estabfishment 
and  stocking  of  refuges.  They  wanted 
the  benefits  of  such  protected  areas  in 
their  region  to  improve  the  hunting 
for  deer,  bear  and  turkeys. 

Some  of  these  sportsmen  proposed 
using  up  to  one-third  of  the  new 
license  income,  available  beginning  in 
1915,  to  purchase  land  suitable  for 
public  use.  That  idea  ran  counter  to 
the  promises  made  when  the  1913 
Hunter’s  License  Law  was  going 
through  the  legislative  hopper.  At 
that  time,  it  was  promised  that  those 
funds  would  be  used  only  to  pay 
bounties  on  predators,  to  buy  game 
for  restocking,  to  pay  Game  Commis- 
sion employes,  to  feed  game  in  the 
wintertime  and  for  other  like  pro- 
grams designed  to  bring  good  hunting 
close  to  the  home  of  the  average 
working  man. 

Land  Purchase  Opponents 

Opponents  of  the  land  purchase 
plan  held  that  since  the  vast  majority 
of  the  license  revenue  came  from 
heavily  populated  areas— areas  distant 
from  large  tracts  of  cut-over  land  that 
would  be  available— it  would  be  un- 
fair to  spend  money  so  far  removed 
from  the  people  who  paid  most  of  it. 

It  also  was  feared  that  if  funds 
were  diverted  to  buy  lands  for  wild- 
hfe  and  other  related  purposes,  it 
would  become  a wedge  to  use  money 
from  the  hcense  fund  for  roads,  hos- 
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pitals,  and  many  other  things  unre- 
lated to  hunting. 

Leasing  Land  Was  Tried 

Many  of  those  who  campaigned  for 
refuges  in  regions  where  no  State 
Forests  existed  came  up  with  the  idea 
that  the  Game  Commission  should  be 
authorized  to  lease  large  tracts  of 
cut-over  forest  lands,  available  at  very 
low  cost.  The  Legislatvure  legalized 
this  leasing  program  on  April  16, 
1915. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.  A number 
of  excellent  large  tracts  of  cut-over 
lands  were  leased;  refuges  were  es- 
tabhshed  and  stocked  as  game  ani- 
mals, mostly  deer,  became  available. 
Refuge  keepers  were  employed  to  trap 
predators,  guard  against  forest  fires, 
feed  game  in  the  winter  and  enforce 
the  game  laws. 

Then  the  unexpected  happened.  At- 
tracted by  improving  hunting  condi- 
tions, groups  of  hunters  and  well-to- 
do  individuals  bought  up  or  leased 
the  surrounding  hunting  grounds  for 
their  exclusive  use. 

The  Game  Conunission  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  leasing  such 
lands  would  not  lead  to  a solution  of 
its  long-term  problems,  and  in  1919 
the  Legislature  was  ready  to  ignore 
previous  objections  and  give  the  Com- 
mission authority  to  purchase  areas, 
to  be  known  as  State  Game  Lands,  for 
refuges  and  pubfic  hunting  grounds. 

First  Tract  Bought  1920 

Steps  were  promptly  taken  to 
handle  these  new  responsibilities.  A 
new  unit  had  to  be  organized,  a cap- 
able leader  employed,  legal  pro- 
cedures agreed  upon  and  surveyors 
and  draftsmen  hired.  Fortunately, 
about  the  same  time  Major  W.  Card 
Conklin,  a trained  forester,  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Forestry  to 
the  Game  Commission.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  establishing  a sound  founda- 
tion of  land  records  and  early  game 


management  plans  belongs  to  Card 
Conklin,  long  since  deceased,  and  his 
small  staff  of  land  managers  of  that 
period. 

The  first  tract  of  State  Game  Lands, 
a fine  property  of  6,288  acres  which 
the  Game  Commission  had  under 
lease  at  Glen  Hazel,  Elk  County,  was 
purchased  in  1920  at  a cost  of  $2.75 
per  acre.  The  land  purchasing  pro- 
gram advanced  slowly  until  1927, 
when  another  major  step  was  taken. 
That  year  the  resident  hunter’s  license 
fee  was  boosted  to  $2  and  75^  from 
each  license  was  earmarked  to  expand 
and  more  intensively  manage  the 
State  Game  Lands  program.  Begin- 
ning in  1938,  large  sums  of  federal 
aid  monies  collected  from  a tax  on 
firearms  and  ammunition  became 
available  each  year;  these  were  the 
Pittman-Robertson  funds. 

Millionth  Acre  in  1965 

The  millionth  acre  of  State  Game 
Lands  was  not  acquired  until  1965, 
when  a fine  tract  of  665.2  acres  was 
pmrchased  in  Complanter  Township, 
Venango  County.  The  cost  was  $30 
per  acre. 

Today  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  owns  outright  a grand 
total  of  1,147,856  acres,  acquired  at  an 
average  purchase  price  of  $14.54. 

As  the  State  Game  Lands  program 
advanced,  local  officials  who  were  en- 
countering problems  in  financing  pub- 
lic roads  and  school  programs  began 
raising  objections  to  the  Commission’s 
large,  tax-exempt  holdings,  and  in 
1929  the  Legislature  required  the 
PGC  to  pay  an  in-heu  fee  of  50  per 
acre.  It  was  successively  boosted  to 
TAif:  in  1949,  100  in  1956,  and  200  in 
1963,  where  it  stands  today.  This 
means  that  cmrently  the  Game  Com- 
mission must  set  aside  at  least  $230,- 
000  annually  to  pay  these  in-Heu  fees, 
but  it  has  been  a good  investment  for 
aU  concerned. 

Over  the  years,  these  State  Game 
Lands  have  produced  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  from  timber,  gas,  oil 
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HUNTERS  BENEFIT  from 
Game  Commission’s  land 
management  policies;  State 
Game  Lands  amount  to 
about  eight  acres  per 
hunter. 


and  mineral  sales,  and  these  revenues 
help  pay  for  maintaining  and  man- 
aging the  lands. 

Why  Deal  Directly  with  Owners? 

It  has  long  been  the  pohcy  of  the 
Game  Commission  to  deal  directly 
with  owners  of  property  it  desires  to 
acquire.  The  Commission  has  handled 
its  own  title  and  siirvey  work,  and  its 
land  records  are  among  the  best  in 
the  country.  How  this  pohcy  came 
about  may  be  of  interest. 

When  the  land  purchase  program 
was  getting  underway,  a loyal  friend 
of  the  Commission  and  the  sportsmen 
made  rather  extensive  preliminary  in- 
vestigations in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania to  determine  where  large  tracts 
of  suitable  land  would  be  available. 
After  spending  a number  of  days  in 
his  search,  he  came  up  with  the  idea 
that  the  Commission  should  pay  him 
250  per  acre  for  rounding  up  tracts 
of  5000  to  10,000  acres. 

While  the  suggested  commission 
was  ridiculously  low,  there  was  some 
apprehension  lest  “hand  money”  on 
the  side  might  also  be  involved  in 
certain  deals,  or  at  least  there  was  a 
chance  that  there  would  be  accusa- 
tions to  that  effect.  The  Commission 
decided  to  avoid  possible  criticism  by 
having  a member  of  the  regular  staff 
obtain  the  options  for  consideration 


by  the  Commission  and  also  by  hav- 
ing its  own  attorney  handle  the  legal 
work.  This  Commission  pohcy  was 
adhered  to  without  deviation,  and 
there  has  never  been  a breath  of  scan- 
dal in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
State  Game  Lands. 

Farm-Game  Cooperatives 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that 
Pennsylvania’s  Farm-Game  Coopera- 
tive Program,  and  the  related  Safety 
Zone  plan  to  protect  farm  and  home 
buildings  from  intrusion  by  hunters, 
originated  in  the  Keystone  State. 
Pennsylvania  cannot  claim  credit  for 
originating  this  program,  but  the 
Commission  took  certain  basic  ideas 
developed  elsewhere  and  refined  them 
to  meet  this  state’s  needs. 

While  traveling  nationwide,  this 
writer  studied  the  attempts  that  sev- 
eral states  made  to  find  solutions  to 
the  farm-game  problems,  including 
the  WilHamston  Plan  in  Michigan 
which  encouraged  groups  of  farmers 
to  enhance  wildfife  habitats  and  open 
their  land  to  hunting.  (He  served  as 
one  of  the  advisors  on  the  latter  proj- 
ect.) 

Upon  retiurning  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  in  January  of  1936, 
the  writer  found  that  President 
Nicholas  Biddle  had  been  exploring 
new  programs  being  tried  in  New 
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AFTER  THE  CLOSING  of  the  first  hunting 
season  on  cooperative  farm-game  areas, 
farmers  were  pleased  with  PGC's  protec- 
tion of  crops,  livestock  and  farm  buildings. 

Jersey  and  Connecticut;  also  that 
Richard  Gerstell,  then  in  charge  of 
research  activities  for  the  Commission, 
was  planning  a special  project  during 
the  faU  of  1936  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  to  increase  Pennsyl- 
vania’s game  supply. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  have 
Professor  Howard  Wight  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  leader  of  the 
Williamstown  Project,  come  to  Penn- 
sylvania that  summer  to  interview 
farmers  in  southeastern  counties  and 
obtain  their  reactions  to  various  pro- 
posals. 

Professor  Wight  learned  that  what 
farmers  wanted  most  were  recognition 
by  hunters  of  landowners’  property 
rights  and  protection  of  crops,  live- 
stock, farm  buildings,  etc.  They  defi- 
nitely were  not  interested  in  monetary 
returns,  such  as  several  states  were 
then  offering.  Also,  many  expressed 


a desire  to  have  small  areas  set  aside 
as  inviolate  refuges  for  wildlife. 

During  a series  of  staff  conferences 
at  which  all  the  alternatives  were 
weighed,  a farm-game  plan  was  de- 
veloped and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission for  approval.  The  necessary 
authority  was  included  in  the  1937 
recodification  of  the  Game  Law.  One 
of  the  basic  elements  included  in  the 
plan  was  to  employ  available  Deputy 
Game  Protectors  during  the  hunting 
season  to  aid  the  District  Game  Pro- 
tectors in  patrolhng  the  cooperative 
projects,  assuring  the  protection  re- 
quested by  the  landowners. 

Landowners  Praised  Program 

After  the  close  of  hunting  season, 
the  writer  checked  with  a number  of 
the  cooperating  farmers  to  obtain 
their  reactions.  The  responses  were 
uniformly  favorable— the  new  program 
was  a success  right  from  the  start. 

The  reaction  of  a businessman  in  a 
city  near  farmlands  where  such  a 
project  had  been  in  operation  was 
typical.  He  said:  “I  am  happy  with 
the  plan.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  I can  play  the  role  of  a good 
neighbor  on  my  farm  close  to  the  city 
and  still  have  my  property  protected 
against  abuses  during  the  hunting 
season.” 

Last  season,  with  many  improve- 
ments over  the  original  plans,  there 
were  1,915,456  acres  of  such  cooper- 
ative hunting  grounds  in  the  Keystone 
State,  involving  16,089  landowners. 
Without  it,  many  of  these  properties 
would  have  been  posted  against  tres- 
passing. So  far,  no  state  has  devised 
a better  plan  to  deal  with  farm-game 
problems  and  to  provide  hunting 
grounds  open  to  the  public. 


Keeps  ’Em  Out  of  Traffic  Patterns 


Geckos  seem  to  be  able  to  defy  gravity  by  traveling  upside  down  on  the 
ceihngs  of  houses  because  they  possess  remarkable  adhesive  toe  pads. 
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GOOD  ACTION  ALWAYS  improves  a picture.  This  shot  will  be  worth  much  more  than 
a photo  of  the  boy  and  his  downed  bird.  (By  the  way,  he  got  that  pheasant!) 


Tricks  for  Better  Pix 


By  Tom  Brakefield 


This  article  concludes  a three-part 
series  on  outdoor  photography.  In 
“Cameras  for  the  Hunter”  we  decided 
that  a quality  35mm  rangefinder  cam- 
era was  the  best  all-around  choice 
for  the  majority  of  hunters.  In  “Film 
for  the  Hunter”  we  tried  to  show  that 
both  color  and  black  and  white  film 
have  their  places,  and  suggested  when 
and  where  to  use  each  type.  This 
piece  will  try  to  tie  things  together 
and  get  the  hunter  afield  taking  good 
pictures. 

The  best  camera  in  the  world, 

teamed  with  the  freshest  pack  of 
the  appropriate  film,  fails  dismally  if 
the  photographer  isn’t  “thinking”  pic- 
tmes.  Stiff,  wooden  poses  snapped  out 
of  a sense  of  duty  rather  than  in  fun  or 
excitement  make  poor  pictures  that 
we  look  at  only  if  we  have  to.  Good 
equipment  counts,  but  the  key  in- 


gredient in  making  good  outdoor  pic- 
tures was,  is,  and  always  will  be  the 
photographer. 

Here  are  some  tips  on  how  you  can 
easily  and  effectively  improve  your 
picture-taking  technique. 

Avoid  Posed  Pictures 

Like  poison!  Avoid  them  several 
different  ways.  Be  sneaky;  follow 
folks  around  and  catch  them  doing 
things,  not  posing  at  doing  them. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  pose  them  for 
special  purposes,  get  them  to  do  some- 
thing hke  fighting  a fire,  sharpening 
a knife,  putting  up  a tent  or  just 
horsing  around.  If  you  have  to  take 
a stationary  posed  picture,  such  as  a 
picture  of  hunters  with  their  game 
(and  this  is  the  toughest  shot  of  aU 
to  breathe  fife  into ) then  at  least 
have  the  hunters  look  at  each  other. 
If  the  proud  hunter  has  no  one  else 
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STRONG  VERTICAL  lines  created  by  the 
tree  trunks  add  to  this  shot,  as  do  the 
pose  and  intent  expression  of  the  deer 
hunter. 

to  look  at  and  chat  with,  don’t  let  him 
look  straight  at  you  or  the  camera. 
Have  him  look  over  your  shoulder  or 
slightly  oflE  to  the  side,  and  get  him  to 
look  interested  (ask  him  to  pretend 
that  he  just  saw  a bigger  deer  or 
tmrkey  than  the  one  he  is  posing 
with! ) . 

Plan  Your  Pictures 

Why  not?  If  you’re  a good  hunter, 
you  must  spend  enough  time  planning 
everything  else  like  when  and  where 
to  go,  and  what  loads  and  hunting 
strategy  to  use.  Expend  some  gray 
matter  on  making  pictures  that  can 
help  you  recall  these  priceless  mo- 
ments forever. 

Plan  pictures  by  making  sure  you 
get  a good  cross  section  of  all  activi- 
ties that  go  into  even  the  simplest 
trip  afield.  Show  everything.  Loading 
the  dogs,  unloading  the  truck,  uncas- 
ing the  guns,  setting  up  camp,  cook- 
ing, cleaning  game,  and  relaxing 
around  the  campfire. 

People  are  the  most  interesting  sub- 


jects for  pictures.  Even  the  most  spec- 
tacular scenics  soon  pale  to  boredom 
if  they  have  no  people.  Use  people 
to  show  what’s  happening  and  to  give 
perspective  to  the  scenics.  The  more 
colorful  or  outlandish  the  subject’s 
garb,  the  more  animated  and  excited 
their  expressions  and  positions,  the 
better. 

Never  have  people  looking  out  of 
a picture;  they  should  always  face 
into  it.  Don’t  have  too  many  folks  in 
a picture,  as  it  just  confuses  things. 
Generally  no  more  than  three  or  four, 
at  most,  is  best.  It’s  usually  better  to 
have  at  least  one  person  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture— don’t  lose  them 
aU  in  the  background.  Be  careful  that 
you  don’t  take  pictures  with  trees, 
fence  poles  or  telephone  posts  grow- 
ing out  of  your  subject’s  head. 

Hunters  use  all  sorts  of  fascinating 
gear  and  paraphemaha,  so  take  full 
advantage  of  it  in  your  people  pic- 
tmes.  Show  folks  with  hunting  knives, 
scope-sighted  rifles,  backpacks,  canoes, 
red  shirts  and  outsized  suspenders— no 
use  presenting  them  like  they’re  at  a 
local  lodge  meeting. 

Use  Interesting  and  Offbeat 
Camera  Angles 

To  capture  interest,  avoid  standing 
up  on  your  hind  legs  and  taking  a 
picture  at  eye  level.  That’s  the  type 
of  shot  everyone  expects  to  see,  so  lie 
or  kneel  down  to  look  up  to  take  some 
photos,  especially  if  it  helps  you  get 
a nice  sky  into  the  scene.  Or  climb 
up  a tree  or  a slight  hill  (only  a few 
feet  is  necessary)  to  look  down  onto 
the  scene.  Take  some  “verticals” 
rather  than  relying  solely  on  horizon- 
tal shots.  Your  35mm  film  format  is 
rectangular,  half  again  as  long  as  it 
is  high.  When  you  have  a “high”  shot 
where  you  want  to  emphasize  the  tall 
trees,  the  big  mountain  point  behind 
the  hunter,  or  whatever  . . . turn  that 
camera  at  a right  angle  and  get  extra 
sky  and  elevation  into  the  whole  shot. 
This  trick  definitely  adds  drama  and 
excitement  when  it’s  used  properly. 
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No,  folks  won’t  think  you’re  con- 
ceited. Your  family  and  friends  know 
you  and  they  want  to  see  you  in  pic- 
tures, and  you  want  to  see  yourself, 
too— admit  it.  Pictvues  will  mean  more 
to  you  as  years  go  by  if  you  are  in 
some  of  them,  participating  in  the 
outing.  Show  your  buddy  how  to 
work  your  camera,  and  then  get  out 
there  and  ham  it  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  guys. 

Don’t  Be  Embarrassed! 

A funny  sort  of  a tip?  Well,  I used 
the  exclamation  point  after  it  pur- 
posely, because  this  is  such  a broad 
and  basic  point  that  it  just  may  be 
the  most  important  tip  of  all. 

Don’t  be  shy  about  running  around 
with  that  camera  and  snapping  pic- 
tures. Don’t  be  embarrassed  about 
bellying  down  in  the  turf  to  get  that 
unique  angle.  Don’t  worry  about 
asking  someone  to  ‘Tiold  it”  for  a mo- 
ment if  you’re  about  to  lose  a good 
picture.  If  you  have  to  re-enact  some- 
thing to  get  it  on  film  (a  low-angle 
shot  of  a hunter  warily  approaching 
his  downed  buck,  well  framed  by 
antlers),  then  explain  what  you  want 
and  ask  for  help.  We’re  all  interested 
in  good  pictures,  especially  if  we’re  in 
them,  and  people  will  be  extremely 
cooperative  and  helpful  toward  that 
end.  It  helps  to  promise  to  send 
them  a print  or  two,  or  at  least  show 
the  pictures  to  them  when  they  come 
back. 

You’ll  find  that  most  people  want 
to  get  into  the  act  and  some  will  start 
thinking  of  good  shots  or  angles  and 
suggesting  them  to  you.  I’d  be  an 
ingrate  if  I didn’t  admit  that  many 
of  my  best  shots  were  suggested  by 
others.  I probably  would  never  even 
have  thought  of  them.  So  get  other 
folks  in  on  the  act.  If  you  drag  around 
with  kind  of  a sheepish  air  about  you, 
as  if  to  say  that  picture  taking  is  juve- 
nile and  bothersome,  then  other  peo- 
ple in  camp  will  take  their  cue  from 
you  and  treat  it  just  that  way. 

If  you  approach  outdoor  photog- 


raphy as  a fascinating  adjunct  of  the 
whole  trip,  one  that  can  bring  en- 
joyment both  now  and  later,  then 
everyone  pitches  in  and  helps.  Beheve 
me,  I know.  I’ve  seen  it  happen  with 
Cree  Indian  guides  in  the  far  north, 
Alabama  squirrel  hunters,  Montana 
ranchers  and,  of  course,  Pennsylvania 
outdoorsmen— even  if  they  were  per- 
fect strangers.  If  you  treat  your 
camera  and  the  whole  activity  of 
shutter  snapping  with  respect,  then 
so  will  others. 

Never  Exactly  Center  the 
Focal  Point  of  the  Picture 

Never  have  the  campfire,  trophy,  or 
tent  entrance  dead  in  the  center  of  the 
shot.  This  makes  a picture  too  me- 

INTENT  OF  THIS  PICTURE  was  good,  but 
execution  was  terrible,  Brakefield  says. 
Shutter  speed  was  too  slow  (blurring  d<^, 
hunter’s  arm  hides  his  face,  and  several 
twigs  prevent  us  from  getting  a good  view 
of  the  squirrel,  which  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  whole  picture.  Good  pictures  don't 
come  easy.  They  require  thinking  and 
planning,  as  well  as  ducking  and  dodging 
to  get  the  best  view  of  the  scene. 
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OFF-BEAT  PICTURE  shows  hunter  examin- 
ing the  crop  contents  of  a bobwhite  quail 
he  has  just  killed  to  get  an  idea  of  where 
to  find  more  birds. 

chanical  and  rigid.  Never  slice  the 
horizon  right  through  the  center  of 
the  picture.  Make  it  a little  high  or 
low,  depending  upon  the  action  in  the 
foreground,  the  type  of  sky  and  what 
you  are  trying  to  achieve  with  the 
picture.  For  that  matter,  always  make 
up  your  mind  about  what  is  the  center 
of  interest  in  the  picture.  If  you  don’t, 
you  may  wind  up  with  vague,  unex- 
citing pictures  that  have  no  story  to 
tell. 

You  should  always  realize  the  rea- 
son for  a picture  before  you  take  it. 
Pointing  a camera  at  a hunk  of  space 
and  taking  a picture  just  for  the  heck 
of  it  is  about  like  shooting  into  a flock 
of  birds  rather  than  picking  out  a 
single  and  working  on  him.  Flock 


shooting  usually  results  in  misses  or, 
worse  yet,  cripples  that  get  away. 
Pictures  taken  for  no  reason  are  the 
same,  especially  if  they  show  (like  a 
crippled  bird)  what  you  could  have 
had  if  you’d  just  zeroed  in  on  the 
action  and  shot  it. 

Focus  on  the  Eye 

Whenever  I shoot  pictures  of  any- 
thing ahve,  be  it  bird,  beast  or  man, 
I always  focus  on  the  eye.  If  I can’t 
see  the  eye  of  the  central  character, 
I may  not  shoot  the  picture.  The  eyes 
are  truly  the  “windows  of  the  soul” 
in  both  people  and  animals.  If  you’ve 
got  somebody’s  eye  in  clear  view  and 
in  clear  focus,  then  you’ve  probably 
got  a good  picture. 

Use  Some  Energy 

Good  pictures,  like  most  other 
things,  don’t  usually  come  easy.  Extra 
work  thinking  and  planning  pictures 
will  pay  off,  especially  if  the  mental 
work  is  teamed  up  with  some  real  live 
sweat  from  ducking,  dodging,  and 
climbing  around  to  get  the  best  view 
of  the  scene. 

I’ve  enjoyed  writing  these  three 
articles  on  picture  taking.  If  I’ve 
stirred  your  interest  in  photography 
or  maybe  just  stirred  your  juices  into 
disagreeing  with  me  on  some  of  my 
opinions  . . . then  that’s  all  to  the 
good.  Picture  taking  adds  a whole 
new  dimension  to  the  outdoors,  and 
those  of  us  who  add  it  to  our  reper- 
toire of  outdoor  skills  are  much  richer. 


All  Mixed  Up 

One  of  the  most  backward  creatures,  the  crayfish  has  its  teeth  in  its  stomach 
and  its  liver  in  its  head. 

Or  the  Gal  Who  Goes  for  Coffee 

In ‘the  southern  coastal  states  a gopher  is  a tortoise;  in  the  prairie  states 
it  is  one  of  several  strippd  ground  squirrels;  elsewhere  it  is  a snake. 
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Bird  Dog  Training  Basics 

By  Nick  Sisley 


IGHT  NOW  IS  THE  time  to  start 
preparing  your  young  canine  for 
the  upcoming  fall  season.  October 
will  be  too  late! 

Each  fall  Pennsylvania  hunters  go 
afield  in  pursuit  of  ruffed  grouse, 
pheasant,  waterfowl,  woodcock,  quail, 
and  doves.  Every  year  a high  per- 
centage of  these  men  have  a new 
young  hunting  dog  to  go  along,  sup- 
posedly to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a day  outdoors.  However,  it  doesn’t 
always  turn  out  that  way. 

In  most  cases  these  canine  young- 
sters lack  field  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  basic  commands,  and  other 
than  using  their  instincts,  they  don’t 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  how  to  go 
about  the  business  of  hunting.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  start  a hunting  season, 
and  all  sportsmen  with  young  dogs 
are  encouraged  to  give  their  inexperi- 
enced canine  companions  adequate 
field  experience  beforehand,  and  to 
make  sure  pups  understand  basic 
commands. 

The  types  and  breeds  of  hunting 
dogs  used  by  bird  hunters  are  many: 
pointers,  English  setters,  Labrador  re- 
trievers (acting  as  flush  dogs  as  well 
as  retrievers),  Goldens,  Chesapeakes, 
American  water  spaniels,  Enghsh 
springer  spaniels,  Irish  or  Gordon  set- 
ters, Brittanies,  vizslas,  German  short- 
hairs,  and  others.  It  is  impossible  in 
an  article  of  this  length  to  go  into 
detail  about  training  refinements  for 
each  type  of  dog.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  basics  that  can  help  turn 
opening  day  into  success  and  satis- 
faction rather  than  disappointment 
and  disaster. 

Just  getting  a pup  accustomed  to 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of 
being  afield  is  very  important.  Once 
a young  pup  has  been  weaned,  he  can 
be  taken  outdoors  for  a short  jaunt. 
At  this  age,  every  blade  of  grass,  every 


HOW  TO  TEACH  the  “sit”  command.  Push 
down  on  the  dog’s  rump  with  one  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time  pull  back  with  the 
collar  hand. 

stump  and  every  flower  is  something 
totally  new  to  him.  The  rule  of 
thumb  is  to  take  these  youngsters 
out  at  an  early  age— they  investigate 
and  inspect  for  themselves.  This  tends 
to  make  them  bolder  dogs  later  in  life. 
But  don’t  overdo  it;  as  soon  as  a pup 
tires,  call  it  quits. 

Upland  game  is  usually  found  in 
thick  cover.  Consequently,  most 
sportsmen  prefer  a pointing  dog  that 
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remains  relatively  close  while  hunting. 
Flushing  dogs  must  always  be  close 
to  the  gunner,  so  that  when  these 
spaniels  or  retrievers  put  birds  into 
the  air,  the  hunter  is  within  range 
for  a shot.  Accordingly,  a young  dog 
should  be  taken  into  heavy  cover  early 
in  life.  The  cover  you  start  a young- 
ster in  should  closely  resemble  what 
you  expect  your  pup  to  hunt  once 
he  is  mature.  Take  a pointer  or  an 
English  setter  with  field  trial  pedigree 
into  the  wide  open  spaces  and  let  him 
run  and  he  is  going  to  do  the  same 
thing  when  he  reaches  the  confines 
of  the  grouse  woods.  But  if  you  take 
yoiu*  pup  only  to  thick  coverts,  right 
from  a tender  age,  and  never  show 
him  open  country,  he  will  be  more 
inchned  to  cast  at  a comfortable  range 
and  adjust  to  your  pace.  Getting  your 
dog  afield  regularly  assures  that  he’ll 
be  in  top  physical  shape  once  the 
open  season  starts. 

For  flushing  dogs  like  retrievers  and 


ENCOURAGE  DOG  to  sit,  then  start  back- 
ing away  from  him,  palms  outstretched, 
telling  him  to  stay.  Practice  the  "sit-stay” 
commands  two  or  three  times  daily. 


spaniels,  the  first  basic  command  I 
like  to  teach  is  “sit.”  Twelve  weeks  is 
not  too  early  an  age  to  begin,  if  you 
use  a persuasive  rather  than  an  insist- 
ing attitude.  The  method  is  simple. 
With  one  hand  on  the  dog’s  rump,  the 
other  on  his  collar,  give  the  command 
“sit.”  Push  down  with  the  rump  hand 
and  pull  back  with  the  collar  hand. 
Try  this  about  five  times  the  first 
session.  Some  dogs  take  to  it  readily, 
while  others  require  several  sessions 
before  they  get  the  message. 

Friendly  Persuasion 

The  way  to  teach  any  young  pup 
is  with  friendly  persuasion.  If  you 
have  a happy  attitude  during  all 
training  sessions,  your  young  canine 
will  be  inclined  to  do  what  you  ask 
because  he  feels  it  pleases  you.  If  your 
attitude  becomes  gruff  and  impatient, 
a pup’s  natural  tendency  is  to  become 
bewildered,  not  know  what  you  want, 
and  not  know  how  to  try  to  please 
you.  Then  the  dog  essentially  does 
nothing— or  does  the  wrong  thing.  At 
any  rate,  sooner  or  later  your  pup  will 
begin  to  sit  on  his  own.  Once  he 
starts,  keep  your  hands  off  him. 

Try  to  encourage  the  dog  to  sit  for 
a period  of  time,  and  then  start  back- 
ing away  from  him,  palms  out- 
stretched, telling  him  “stay.”  Here  he 
is  learning  another  command.  The 
first  two— sit  and  stay— won’t  be  ac- 
complished overnight,  but  keep  at  it 
and  you’ll  be  smprised  how  quickly  a 
youngster  responds.  Before  ending 
the  stay  session,  you  must  realize  that 
the  dog  is  in  a perfect  frame  of  mind 
to  respond  to  command  number  three 
—“come.”  Clap  your  hands,  blow  a 
whistle,  call  his  name,  say  “come,” 
“here,”  or  whatever  you  ultimately 
want  your  dog  to  answer  to.  The 
pup’s  in  an  attitude  where  he  wants 
to  get  to  you  because  of  the  “sit-stay” 
bit,  and  he’ll  come  running.  Practice 
the  sit,  stay,  come  session  two  to  three 
times  every  day.  You  can  do  it  at 
feeding  time,  but  practice  under  other 
conditions  too.  It  takes  only  a few 
seconds. 
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FIRING  OVER  a hungry  pup  at  feed  time  can  prevent  gun- 
shyness.  CAUTION— DON'T  START  OFF  FIRING  THIS  CLOSE. 


With  pointing  dogs,  I prefer  not  to 
teach  them  the  “sit”  command.  In- 
stead I like  to  use  “whoa”  as  their 
number  one  session  in  the  obedience 
course.  “Whoa”  provides  the  handler 
with  a great  deal  of  control  over  any 
pointing  dog  under  field  conditions. 
If  a hunting  dog  does  something 
wrong,  if  you  want  him  to  back  an- 
other dog,  or  if  you  just  want  him 
to  stop  what  he  is  doing,  aU  you  have 
to  do  is  holler  “whoa’  and  he’ll  stop 
short. 

Sometimes  I’ll  use  a bird  wing.  If 
the  dog  will  point  it,  I encourage  him 
with  die  “whoa”  command  as  he 
points,  ultimately  working  toward  the 
transition  of  “whoaing”  on  command, 
rather  than  “whoaing”  in  conjunction 
with  the  wing  of  a game  bird.  This 
method  works  best  on  a young  point- 
ing dog  pup,  but  takes  a httle  longer. 

An  alternative  is  to  wait  until  a 
pup  is  several  months  old  and  to  then 
pick  him  up  gently  by  the  collar  and 
the  base  of  the  tail.  Place  him  back 
down,  saying  “whoa.”  If  he  moves, 
immediately  pick  him  back  up  again 
and  set  him  down  slowly  with  another 
“whoa.”  Repeat!  Repeat! 

After  a pointing  dog  knows  what 
“whoa”  means,  he  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged to  stand  in  this  position  for 
relatively  long  periods  of  time,  simi- 
lar to  the  way  you  would  have  a 
retriever  or  spaniel  stay  for  a long 
period  when  he  is  sitting. 


A long  check  cord  on  a young  point- 
ing dog  is  often  the  best  way  to  teach 
him  to  come  when  called.  If  he 
doesn’t  respond,  the  long  cord  he’s 
dragging  makes  it  easier  for  you  to 
get  to  him. 

Heehng  is  relatively  easy  to  teach, 
but  again  the  trainer  needs  to  use  dis- 
cretion to  get  good  results.  You  must 
remain  in  a friendly  state  of  mind, 
encouraging  the  dog,  not  insisting. 
Here  the  check  rope  is  hooked  on  the 
dog’s  collar,  the  trainer  begins  walk- 
ing forward,  giving  the  command 
“heel.”  Gently  jerk  the  dog  forward 
if  he  doesn’t  move  or  keep  up,  and 
gently  puU  him  backward  if  he  tries 
to  forge  ahead. 

Some  breeders  introduce  pups  to 
gunfire  at  feeding  time  when  die  pups 
are  only  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  If  the 
breeder  you  have  purchased  yom*  dog 
from  has  done  this,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  your  pup  will  be  gun  shy.  He  al- 
ready associates  gunfire  with  the 
pleasure  of  eating  and  the  excitement 
of  digging  in  before  the  rest  of  the 
litter  hcks  the  pan  clean. 

You  should  shoot  a blank  pistol 
and  clatter  pans  loudly  at  feed  time, 
whether  or  not  your  pup  has  been  in- 
troduced to  gunfire  earher  in  life. 
Start  by  firing  a low  report  cap  pistol 
at  a distance.  If  no  problems  arise, 
move  a little  closer  each  day,  eventu- 
ally moving  up  to  a loud  blank  pistol. 
Always  remember  that  you’re  creating 
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FOR  HIS  OWN  safety  and  your  peace  of 
mind,  it  is  important  that  your  young 
hunting  dog  learns  to  respond  to  the  com- 
mand "kennel.” 

this  noise  to  insure  that  you  wont 
have  gun  shy  problems.  Don’t  “test” 
(like  with  a 12-gauge  in  a confined 
area!)  to  see  if  you  do  have  a gun 
shy  problem.  The  damage  could  be 
irreparable. 

Some  dogs  have  a complete  aver- 
sion to  entering  the  kennel  in  your 
backyard  or  yoiu:  vehicle.  This  can 
be  both  a perplexing  and  potentially 
dangerous  situation.  When  returning 
to  your  car  at  the  end  of  the  day  or 
prior  to  changing  covers,  you  want 
your  dog  to  leap  into  his  kennel  im- 
mediately. Some  dogs  become  all  but 
impossible  to  catch  under  such  con- 
ditions. If  your  car  is  near  a road, 


there  is  extreme  danger  to  the  dog 
who  won’t  immediately  obey.  In  the 
backyard  it’s  usually  only  a perplex- 
ing problem,  but  if  it  persists,  yoiu: 
dog  could  eventually  get  away  and 
become  injured  in  a variety  of  ways. 

When  I see  a dog  take  a definite 
aversion  to  kenneling,  I tie  a long 
check  cord  to  his  collar  so  he  can’t 
run  far.  Then  in  one  training  session 
I “make”  him  kennel,  time  after  time, 
until  the  dog  sees  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  obey.  He  may  get  in  and 
out  of  the  box  fifty  or  more  times 
before  he  gets  the  message  and  does 
it  wilhngly,  but  the  lesson  usually 
becomes  ingrained.  It’s  worth  the 
time  and  effort  because  chances  are 
good  that  this  training  may  someday 
save  his  life. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  most  canines  want  to  please  then- 
masters.  During  your  training  ses- 
sions, always  give  your  pup  the  op- 
portunity to  please  you.  Get  your  dog 
afield  often,  right  from  an  early  age. 
Permit  him  to  investigate  and  inspect 
the  new  sights  and  sounds  of  his  hunt- 
ing environment  long  before  the  start 
of  the  season.  If  you  do  this,  train 
him  not  to  be  afraid  of  guns,  and  in- 
grain the  basic  commands  of  sit,  stay, 
come,  whoa,  heel,  and  kennel,  you 
are  going  to  go  afield  on  opening  day 
next  fall  with  a canine  companion 
that  will  produce  satisfactory  results. 
Your  new  partner  will  make  you  a 
more  rewarded  and  successful  hunter. 


Fast  Flipper 

The  toad’s  tongue  is  attached  in  front,  not  at  the  rear  of  the  mouth.  This 
allows  it  to  be  flipped  out  from  back  of  the  toad’s  mouth  and  as  quickly  flipped 
back  to  the  opening  of  the  throat. 

The  Eyes  Have  It 

According  to  experiments,  bees  recognize  honey-yielding  flowers  first  by 
color  and  secondly  by  scent. 

If  You  Think  About  It,  This  Makes  Sense 

The  snapping  turtle  never  feeds  out  of  water  because  it  cannot  swallow 
unless  its  head  is  submerged. 
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Land  Management  Training  Conference 

By  Chuck  Fergus 

PGC  Information  Writer 


THERE’S  AN  OLD  saying  that  two 
heads  are  better  than  one.  If  that’s 
the  case,  60  heads  ought  to  be  even 
better. 

This  was  the  reasoning  behind  an 
in-service  training  session  recently 
held  by  the  Game  Commission’s  Divi- 
sion of  Land  Management.  About  60 
land  managers,  land  management  as- 
sistants, biologists,  foresters  and  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  area  leaders  attended 
the  two-day  conference  at  Shamokin 
Dam.  Speakers  and  panel  members 
included  Game  Commission  foresters 
Donald  Croft  and  Greg  Grabowicz, 
land  management  speciahsts  Jake  Sit- 
hnger,  Nick  Vukovich,  Ronald  Kurtz 
and  George  Adams,  and  biologists 
Dale  SheflFer  and  Fred  Hartman.  Dis- 
cussion topics  ranged  from  erosion 
control  to  State  Game  Land  boundary 
disputes. 

PGC  administrative  and  labor  rela- 
tions personnel  and  federal  conserva- 
tionists also  addressed  the  LM 
employes.  It  is  hoped  that  the  feed- 
back and  combined  thinking  gener- 
ated at  the  conference  will  improve 
the  Land  Management  program,  re- 
sulting in  better  wildhfe  conditions 
and  increased  operating  efficiency. 

One  subject  examined  at  the  confer- 
ence was  the  Commission’s  policy  of 
granting  leases  for  rights-of-way  and 
mineral  prospecting.  Any  conserva- 
tion organization,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion included,  needs  money  to  func- 
tion; this  is  a fact  of  life.  Most  of 
the  PGC’s  funds  come  from  sports- 
mens’ license  fees,  but  the  Commis- 
sion must  also  draw  income  from  other 
sources.  About  $200,000  is  brought 
into  the  Game  Fund  each  year  by  the 
Commission’s  right-of-way  program. 
Over  800  active  licenses  are  on  file 
for  oil  and  gas  pipelines,  utility  lines, 
fire  towers,  radio  and  TV  tower  sites. 


ONE  CONFERENCE  speaker  was  John 
Fulbright,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  for  Title 
Vi  Compliance,  Office  for  Equal  Opportune 
ity  of  the  federal  government’s  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

and  road-use  rights-of-way,  and  40  to 
60  additional  licenses  are  written  each 
year.  With  proper  planning  and  co- 
ordination, many  utihty  fines  and 
pipelines  present  only  minor  incon- 
veniences to  hunters  and  become 
valuable  additions  to  a wildlife  habi- 
tat program  by  providing  “edge” 
areas,  where  many  species  prosper. 

The  sale  of  minerals  brought  over 
$200,000  to  the  Game  Fund  last  year. 
The  Commission  owns  mineral  rights 
for  some  SGL’s  and  occasionally  leases 
these  rights  to  companies  searching 
for  natural  gas  or  oil.  All  mining  is 
done  under  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  guidelines,  and 
PGC  restrictions  tighten  these  con- 
trols even  further.  The  Commission 
tells  contractors  which  areas  may  be 
used  for  roads,  mines  or  wells,  and 
after  mining  or  exploring,  the  contrac- 
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tor  must  reclaim  the  lands  at  his  own 
expense.  In  the  long  run,  any  roads 
that  are  built  make  Game  Lands  more 
accessible  to  hunters;  because  they 
are  planned  in  advance,  these  roads 
are  also  used  to  open  heretofore  inac- 
cessible areas  to  game  management. 
This  results  in  more  game  for  the 
hunter.  The  PGC  eurrently  admin- 
isters 37  leases  totaling  approximately 
23,000  acres,  with  48  active  well  loea- 
tions. 

Woodland  Management 

Wooded  areas  are  managed  both 
for  wildlife  and  for  the  sale  of  pulp 
and  saw  logs.  Game  Commission 
foresters  draw  up  an  inventory  of 
trees  in  these  areas  and  manage  them 
to  produce  more  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals. Timber  may  also  be  sold,  but 
only  if  lumbering  operations  will  not 
hurt  game  populations. 

Rabbits  and  pheasants  are  probably 
our  state’s  most  heavily  hunted  small 
game  species,  and  managing  land  to 
favor  these  two  species  was  discussed 
at  the  training  conference. 

The  key  to  a good  ringnecked 
pheasant  population  lies  in  maintain- 
ing nesting  and  winter  cover  on  both 
state  and  private  lands.  Many  pheas- 
ants killed  outside  of  hunting  season 
die  during  one  of  two  periods.  From 
mid-Mareh  to  mid-May,  12  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  wintering  population  are 
killed  on  the  highways  as  they  travel 
between  wintering  cover  and  nesting 
areas.  The  nesting  period,  from  late 
April  to  late  May,  is  the  other  major 
mortality  period.  Pheasants  prefer  to 
nest  in  hayfields  and,  unfortunately, 
early  mowing  kills  a large  number  of 
hens. 

Land  management  practices  such  as 
planting  winter  and  nesting  covers 
well  away  from  roads  prevent  some 
of  these  pheasant  deaths,  and  delay- 
ing mowing  from  seven  to  twelve  days 
results  in  much  higher  nesting  success 
and  fewer  hens  killed  on  the  nest. 
However,  most  pheasants  are  hatched 
on  private  land,  where  the  PGC  can- 


not control  management.  A partial 
solution  to  this  problem  might  he  in 
buying  or  leasing  two  to  four  100-acre 
blocks  of  land  per  township  in 
primary  pheasant  range  and  using 
them  as  intensified  management  areas. 
Divided  into  woods  and  hay,  com  or 
sorghum  fields,  they  would  provide 
excellent  food  and  nesting  cover  for 
pheasants. 

Cottontail  rabbits  are  not  nearly  as 
plentiful  today  as  they  were  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  mainly  because  both 
habitat  and  rabbit  behavior  have 
changed.  Modem  machinery  lets 
farmers  clean  up  many  fencerows, 
cornfields,  swamps  and  odd  comers 
of  fields  that  in  the  past  provided 
topnotch  rabbit  cover.  The  loss  of  this 
land  and  increased  hunting  pressure 
have  forced  rabbits  to  hole  up  during 
the  day  and  feed  at  night.  Also,  areas 
lumbered  oflF  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  — which  provided  plentiful 
bmshy  growth  for  cottontail  food  and 
cover— now  have  grown  up  and  no 
longer  support  cottontails. 

Studies  show  that  stocking  rabbits 
is  no  solution  to  the  shortage.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  the  rabbits  re- 
leased into  a new  area  survive  to 
benefit  hunters,  no  matter  how  many 
are  stocked.  The  best  solution  lies  in 
properly  managing  land  now  available 
for  rabbits  and  establishing  more  suit- 
able eottontail  habitat.  However, 
because  more  than  90  percent  of  our 
state’s  small  game  is  found  and  pro- 
duced on  private  land,  the  amount 
and  type  of  rabbit  cover  and  food 
available  depend  on  the  landowner. 
PGC  land  managers  can  provide  in- 
formation to  the  pubhc  on  plantings 
that  will  increase  food  and  cover— and 
thus  cottontails. 

Each  year,  the  Game  Commission 
buys  an  average  of  12,000  to  16,000 
acres  of  land  for  public  hunting.  The 
main  point  considered  in  appraising 
land  is  whether  it  can  be  managed 
to  benefit  wildlife.  The  Commission 
is  now  concentrating  on  purchasing 
indentures  and  interior  holdings  on 
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present  State  Game  Lands;  the  PGC 
is  authorized  to  pay  a maximum  of 
$100  per  acre,  or  $200  per  acre  when 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
shares  costs.  Often,  people  wishing  to 
sell  land  get  in  touch  with  land 
managers  in  the  field,  and  LMs  also 
contact  landowners  about  property 
the  Gommission  wants  to  buy. 

The  Land  Management  staff  feels 
the  conference  successfully  informed 
its  field  employes  of  the  division’s 


methods,  regulations  and  pohcies,  and 
similar  meetings  are  planned  for  the 
future.  In  June,  the  PGG’s  Law  En- 
forcement Division  held  a workshop 
for  its  field  personnel.  These  confer- 
ences increase  Game  Commission  em- 
ployes’ eflBdency,  and  that  translates 
to  financial  savings.  But  perhaps  most 
importantly,  this  in-service  training 
will  ultimately  help  wildlife  and  im- 
prove hvmting,  recreation  and  outdoor 
enjoyment  for  all  Pennsylvanians. 


All  the  Time  Up  and  Down 

“Teeter-tail”  is  a common  name  for  the  spotted  sandpiper.  It  describes 
well  the  constant  tilting  of  body  and  tail. 

Just  Practical 

If  moving  on  land,  mink  carry  their  young  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck;  if  in 
water,  “pick-a-back.” 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  0.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1 71 20.  Prices 
quoted  include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during 
a four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  216  pp.,  $2.50. 

THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Stanley  E.  Forbes. 
Detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  the  whitetail’s  life.  40  pp., 
50  cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE,  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer.  Fascinating  data 
on  all  the  birds  normally  seen  in  the  Com nran wealth,  128  pp.,  $2.00. 

BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS,  by  Ned  Smith.  Set  I (20”  x 30”) 
$2.00.  Winter  birds,  marsh  and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  birds  of  prey. 
Set  2 (20”  X 30”)  $2.00.  Mammals  of  farm  and  woodlot,  mammals 
of  the  mountains,  birds  of  the  forest,  birds  of  field  and  garden.  Set  3 
(II”  X 14”)  $2.25.  All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  I and  Set  2. 
Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size. 
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Daniel  Siegfried,  Nazareth, 
above;  below  are  Terry 
Hoover,  left,  and  Bill  Van- 
Wormer  of  Oil  City. 


Chuck  Schmitt,  Linglestown, 
above;  father-son  combination 
Jim  and  Ted  Grove  scored  on 
two  nice  bucks  below. 


Twelve-year-old  Ronnie  Patterson,  Christiana,  and  his 
first  deer,  above  left;  at  right  is  Joseph  Demaske, 
Smithfield. 


John  Theil,  Pittsburgh,  above  left;  buck  taken  by  Ton) 
Greg  Dittenhofer,  Lycoming  County;  below  left.  Robe  : 
phin;  Mike  Follmer  and  Cal  Klein,  Philadelphia,  took : 


Monasky  and  son,  of  Pittsburgh,  above  left;  above 
is  Ed  Gegenheimer,  Reading. 


la  Whitetails 


Roger  Barker,  Ulysses, 
above;  George  Neoeras, 
of  Milmont  Park,  below. 


Terry  Hayman,  Rockwood,  with 
two  Somerset  County  racks, 
above;  Leonard  Murray,  Phiiadel- 
phia,  below. 


Donna  Washtician,  Potts- 
ville,  above;  Greg  Guston, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  his 
Indiana  County  trophy. 


Different  Kind  of  Drive 
BUTLER  h-  LAWRENCE  COUN- 
TIES — We  all  know  that  there  are 
many  uses  for  State  Game  Lands,  but 
a new  one  came  to  my  attention  this 
month.  One  father  is  using  the  park- 
ing lot  on  SGL  95  to  give  his  son 
driving  lessons.  He  even  staked  the 
lot  out  for  parking  practice.— Land 
Manager  J.  D.  Swigart,  Butler. 


Maybe  a Flying  Squirrel? 

While  inspecting  State  Game  Lands 
145  with  Karl  Helerick  and  Dick 
Shelly,  I approached  one  of  the  metal, 
cone-shaped  wood  duck  nesting  boxes. 
Dick  told  us  about  finding  a squirrel 
in  the  box  a week  earlier.  Karl  walked 
to  the  nesting  box  and  knocked  on  it. 
A squirrel  made  a hasty  exit,  landed 
in  the  water,  and  swam  to  shore.  After 
recovering  from  our  surprise,  we  de- 
cided it  was  physically  impossible 
for  a squirrel  to  get  into  the  box,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  this  particular 
squirrel  had  indeed  made  his  home 
there.— Land  Manager  K.  M.  Zinn, 
Dauphin. 


Game  Dauphin  Guy 
DAUPHIN  COUNTY  - During  my 
career  as  a Game  Protector,  I have 
been  called  a Game  Gommissioner,  a 
Rabbit  Fuzz,  a Forest  Warden  and  a 
few  more  names  that  I can’t  mention 
here.  But  at  a recent  program  I pre- 
sented to  a first-grade  class,  one  of  the 
youngsters  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
“You’re  one  of  those  Game  Guys, 
aren’t  you?”— District  Game  Protector 
G.  W.  Packard,  MiUersburg. 


Same  Thing  Lincoln  Did 
ERIE  COUNTY  — At  the  conserva- 
tion day  for  the  Gambridge  Springs 
5th  graders,  I held  up  a turkey  beard 
and  asked  Ae  students  to  guess  what 
it  was.  Out  of  the  six  different  groups, 
nobody  could  guess  correctly.  When 
I told  them,  several  asked  me,  “What 
does  a turkey  do  with  a beard?”  May- 
be somebody  can  help  me  answer  that 
one.— District  Game  Protector  W.  A. 
Lugalia,  Waterford. 


Cobblers  and  Fox  Pups 
SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-  During 
spring  gobbler  season  three  grand- 
daddy  gobblers  were  taken  here.  They 
all  weired  more  than  18  pounds,  and 
their  beards  were  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  long.  While  on  patrol  checking 
turkey  hunters,  I located  a red  fox 
den.  I was  lucky  enough  to  find  one 
of  the  pups  dozing  outside  and  got 
about  three  feet  from  him  before  he 
noticed  me  and  darted  into  the  den. 
—District  Game  Protector  S.  L.  Opet, 
Tamaqua. 
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Never  Live  It  Down 
BRADFORD  COUNTY  - A feUow 
paying  me  a game  law  fine  lamented 
the  fact  that  he  used  to  be  an  outlaw 
and  never  got  caught,  but  once  he 
“quit,”  he  got  caught  all  the  time. 
Then  he  said  he  wished  he  was  a 
Deputy  Game  Protector,  as  he  knew 
of  lots  of  violations  going  on.  His 
young  son  then  piped  up  and  said, 
“Yeah,  Dad,  that  would  be  real  keen. 
You  could  arrest  yourself  then.”  The 
man’s  wife,  daughter  and  myself  burst 
into  laughter.  They  said  they  were 
going  to  teU  the  poor  guy’s  friends 
what  he  had  done.  When  last  seen, 
he  was  still  pleading  with  them  not  to 
tell.  This  was  one  family  that  didn’t 
seem  to  have  any  sympathy  for  their 
own  game  law  violator.  — District 
Game  Protector  A.  D.  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 


Beyond  Call  of  Duty 
ADAMS  COUNTY— Adams  Gounty 
has  a program  sponsored  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  open  private  lands 
to  the  pubhc,  administered  by  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  & Gonserva- 
tion  ( ASGS ) . Hunters  using  these 
areas  are  asked  to  fill  out  and  send 
in  a brief  questionnaire  about  hunt- 
ing and  game  conditions  and  then- 
thoughts  to  make  the  program  better. 
However,  one  hunter  from  Maryland 
went  just  a fittle  further  by  sending 
in  a detailed  report  containing  the 
exact  dates  he  hunted,  the  exact  hours 
he  hunted,  the  amount  of  wddhfe  he 
saw,  and  the  amount  he  harvested. 
Included  in  the  report  under  wildlife 
sighted  were  the  following:  274 

pheasants;  18  rabbits;  5 woodcock;  3 
squirrels;  4 deer,  and  2 owls.  This 
bears  out  the  fact  that  the  animals 
are  there  if  you  hunt  for  them,  and  I 
want  to  thank  this  hunter  for  the  time 
he  spent  to  make  the  report.  The  co- 
operative hvmter  is  Thomas  Brodzeak 
from  Glen  Bumie,  Md.— District  Game 
Protector  G.  W.  Becker,  Gettysburg. 


A Turkey  Bite? 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - A 
spring  gobbler  hunter  who  wore  false 
teeth  was  having  difficulty  manipulat- 
ing his  mouth  call  vdth  his  dentures 
in,  so  he  removed  them  and  placed 
them  in  his  shirt  pocket.  After  a bit 
of  calling,  a gobbler  approached  the 
hunter  and  he  shot  it.  As  the  turkey 
flopped  around  on  the  ground,  the 
hunter  thought  it  might  get  away.  He 
jumped  up  and  started  to  chase  it.  As 
he  ran,  he  tripped  over  a log  and  fell. 
He  was  not  seriously  injured— except 
for  a bad  bite  on  his  chest!— (By  the 
way,  the  turkey  didn’t  get  away.)  — 
District  Game  Protector  E.  N.  Gallew, 
Alexandria. 


Just  Hungry 

MERCER  COUNTY  - Recently  I 
gave  a talk  at  a local  church’s  father 
and  son  banquet.  I discussed  the  need 
for  hunting  and  trapping  and  also 
how  each  form  of  wildlife  is  depen- 
dent upon  other  wildhfe  in  some  way. 
I showed  a film  and  later  held  a ques- 
tion and  answer  period.  Feeling  I 
had  covered  my  topic  fairly  well,  I 
fielded  a question  from  a young  pre- 
school boy:  “Mr.  Game  Warden,  why 
did  that  big  bird  have  to  eat  that  Uttle 
bird?”— District  Game  Protector  L.  P. 
Heade,  Mercer. 
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Suggestion  for  Campers 
CLARION  COUNTY  - The  bears 
seem  to  be  out  this  spring  in  full 
force.  Many  sightings  have  been  re- 
ported, and  Cooks  Forest  State  Park 
has  had  a number  of  bears  in  atten- 
dance for  the  camping  season.  If  you 
are  planning  to  camp  this  summer  in 
the  north  woods,  remember  — don’t 
keep  food  in  your  tent.— District  Game 
Protector  G.  J.  Couillard,  Clarion. 


Lesson  Learned 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY  - There’s  an 
old  spring  gobbler  season  theory  that 
if  you  don’t  have  your  turkey  or  are 
not  working  on  one  by  8:30  a.m.,  you 
should  pack  up  and  go  home,  because 
they  have  stopped  for  the  day.  Carl 
Halfpenny  of  McVeytown  used  to  be- 
lieve that.  This  past  season,  Carl  de- 
cided to  quit  at  8:30  and  was  heading 
down  oflF  Shade  Mountain.  He  stopped 
to  rest  for  a minute  and  fell  asleep. 
At  10:30,  he  woke  up  and  decided 
to  call  once  just  for  the  heck  of  it. 
He  got  an  answer  and  fifteen  minutes 
later  shot  a 20-pound  gobbler  with  a 
9J2-inch  beard  and  saw  another  one 
with  a 4-inch  beard.  You  can  bet 
next  season  he  will  be  on  the  moun- 
tain until  quitting  time.  — District 
Game  Protector  W.  H.  Mclntire,  Mc- 
Veytown. 


Devoted  Natiu'alists 
WAYNE  COUNTY  - Last  April 
while  patrolhng  a remote  section  of 
State  Game  Lands  159,  I found  a 
parked  automobile  and  three  sets  of 
boot  prints  leading  from  the  auto  to- 
ward Dyberry  Greek.  I suspected 
some  pre-season  trout  fishing,  but  I 
was  wrong.  About  half  an  hour  later, 
I found  a husband,  wife  and  son  sit- 
ting along  the  creek  bank,  minus  any 
fishing  equipment.  The  three  were 
equipped  with  binoculars  and  were 
watching  wood  duck  nesting  boxes, 
in  hopes  of  observing  how  a duck 
in  full  flight  could  enter  a three 
by  four  inch  oval  entrance  hole.  The 
family  was  from  the  Scranton  area 
and  had  traveled  fifty  miles  to  observe 
(if  they  got  lucky)  one  second  of 
action  without  benefit  of  instant  re- 
play.—District  Game  Protector  F.  G. 
Weigelt,  Galilee. 


“Paging  Mr.  Possum  . . 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  - One  of  the 
local  hospitals  called  and  asked  to 
have  a live  opossum  removed.  I drove 
to  the  hospital,  and  when  I asked  the 
clerk  about  the  animal,  she  started  to 
look  through  the  file  system  to  see 
what  room  it  was  occupying.— District 
Game  Protector  L.  D.  Mostoller, 
Johnstown. 
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People  Problems 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - During 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  com- 
plaints of  dogs  chasing  game  were  at 
a minimum.  However,  during  the  past 
few  weeks  when  the  wildlife  are  giv- 
ing birth  to  their  young,  the  com- 
plaints have  been  numerous.  This 
past  week,  dogs  killed  a doe  deer  with 
a pair  of  twins.  Is  it  asking  too  much 
of  people  to  keep  their  dogs  under 
control?  As  the  old  saying  goes,  “We 
don’t  have  animal  problems  most  of 
the  time— it’s  the  people  problems  that 
loom  the  largest.”— District  Game  Pro- 
tector C.  J.  Harris,  Pine  Grove. 


In  One  Ear,  Out  the  Other 
BRADFORD  COUNTY  - A poster 
campaign  and  releases  in  all  the  news- 
papers still  did  not  stop  the  picking 
up  of  fawns.  During  Memorial  Day 
Weekend,  three  fawns  were  picked  up 
in  my  district.  I guess  some  people 
just  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  what 
they  read  or  hear.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Good  Deed 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - I was  fol- 
lowing an  auto  containing  two  scruf- 
fy-looldng  characters  when,  in  the 
distance,  I saw  two  box  turtles 
stranded  in  the  middle  of  a busy 
intersection.  The  turtles  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  smashed  and  killed  by 
traffic.  The  car  in  front  of  me  pulled 
over,  and  the  two  men  jumped  out 
and  picked  up  both  turtles,  carrying 
them  to  safety  off  the  highway.  I 
thanked  them  and  they  drove  off 
down  the  road.  It’s  little  incidents 
like  this  that  help  redeem  one’s  faith 
in  his  fellow  man— and  prove  you 
can’t  always  judge  a person  by  his 
looks.— District  Game  Protector  R.  P. 
Shaffer,  Mififiintown. 


The  Book  Said  So 
BUTLER  COUNTY  - One  of  our 
spring  gobbler  hunters  told  me  he 
had  read  a book  on  Indian  lore  that 
described  how  the  early  Indians  cap- 
tured the  ingredients  for  turkey  stew. 
When  a brave  discovered  a flock  of 
turkeys,  especially  young  ones,  he 
would  scatter  the  flock  and  try  to  get 
some  to  fly  into  trees.  Then  with  the 
turkeys  peering  down  from  the 
branches  at  him,  the  Indian  would 
run  around  and  around  the  tree  until 
the  turkeys  got  dizzy  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  At  least  that’s  the  way  the 
book  told  the  story.  The  spring  gobbler 
hunter  tried  to  apply  the  same  method 
to  fledgling  crows  fresh  from  the  nest. 
After  a marathon  run  around  the  tree, 
with  the  young  crows  watching  in- 
tently, all  our  modern-day  Indian  got 
was  exhausted  and  dizzy.— District 
Game  Protector  W.  N.  Weston, 
Boyers. 


More  Doves 

MONROE  COUNTY  - I have 
noticed  an  obvious  increase  in  the 
dove  population  in  this  district.  There 
was  ^so  an  increase  in  overwintering 
birds  this  spring.- District  Game  Pro- 
tector D.  E.  Overcash,  E.  Strouds- 
burg. 
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Pulpit  Safety 

PERRY  COUNTY  - While  driving 
through  Blain,  I saw  a member  of  the 
clergy  with  a fluorescent  orange  cleri- 
cal collar!— District  Game  Protector 
B.  K.  Moore,  Loysville. 


Groundhog  Hilton 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - 1 re- 
cently received  a call  from  a very  nice 
woman  who  told  me  she  had  come 
upon  a young  groundhog  sitting  next 
to  its  mother,  which  had  been  killed 
by  a car.  The  woman  took  the 
groundhog  home  and  gave  it  a dish 
of  milk,  which  it  almost  drowned  in. 
Then  she  got  a baby  bottle  out  and 
the  little  fellow  went  to  town.  During 
the  night,  she  heard  the  httle  wood- 
chuck whimpering,  so  she  got  up  and 
brought  the  groundhog  to  bed  with 
her.  He  immediately  fell  asleep  on 
her  pillow  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  I 
hope  the  rest  of  the  groundhog  gang 
doesn’t  hear  about  this  service,  or 
they  may  want  to  leave  that  old  biu- 
row  and  head  for  the  nearest  home  to 
demand  equal  time.  (P.S.  When  the 
woodchuck  is  able  to  carry  on  for 
himself,  he  will  be  released  in  his 
natural  surroundings.)— District  Game 
Protector  J.  P.  Filkosky,  Mechanics- 
burg. 


Hitchhiker? 

FULTON  COUNTY  - The  Young 
People’s  Glass  of  May’s  Ghapel,  west 
of  Warfordsburg,  took  a trip  to  the 
top  of  Sidehng  HiU  Mountain.  While 
driving  slowly  along  the  road  in  a 
truck,  they  acquired  an  unexpected 
passenger.  A deer  jumped  onto  the 
truck  bed  with  the  19  young  people, 
and  two  of  the  older  girls  finally 
pushed  it  off.  The  group  got  off 
rather  hghtly,  sustaining  only  a bloody 
nose  and  a couple  skinned  shins.— 
District  Game  Protector  G.  E.  Jarrett, 
M cGonnellsburg. 


Bluebird  Benefit 

FOREST  ir  WARREN  COUNTIES 
—Thanks  to  WiUiam  Highhouse,  “Mr. 
Bluebird  of  Warren,”  the  interest  in 
bluebird  boxes  is  still  on  the  increase 
in  this  area.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
is  now  considering  placing  bluebird 
boxes  in  certain  areas  on  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest.  After  placing 
over  a hundred  boxes  in  these  coun- 
ties, my  Food  and  Gover  Gorpsmen 
and  I have  learned  a lot  about  non- 
game species  of  birds  and  how  these 
birds  derive  much  benefit  from  the 
work  the  Game  Commission  does  in 
its  varied  projects.— Land  Manager 
D.  W.  Gross,  Marienville. 


Coon  Culprits 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-Seems  one 
of  the  local  poultry  farmers  thought 
he  was  having  a problem  with  rats, 
so  he  decided  to  set  out  some  rat 
poison.  The  poison  kept  disappearing, 
but  there  was  no  sign  that  it  was 
having  any  effect,  so  the  farmer  put 
the  bait  into  five  traps  to  see  what 
was  eating  the  bait.  In  one  week  he 
caught  and  disposed  of  six  raccoons.— 
District  Game  Protector  F.  B.  Clark, 
Fayetteville. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 


Hunting  Seasons  «id  Bag  Linuts  &tabfished 


Material  from  "Conservation  News"  may  be 
reprinted  or  quoted  without  written  permis- 
sion. 


STABLISHMENT  of  several  new 
huntiDg  seasons  and  additional 
restrictions  on  hunting  during  the  reg- 
ular firearms  deer  seasons  highhght 
the  1974-75  hunting  seasons  and  bag 
limits  set  in  Jime  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

This  year’s  regular  four-week  arch- 
ery deer  season  will  open  on  Saturday, 
September  28;  the  early  small  game 
season  will  start  on  Saturday,  October 
19;  and  the  five-week  general  small 
game  season  will  begin  on  Saturday, 
October  26. 

A one-day  bear  season  wiU  be  held 
on  Monday,  November  25.  The  reg- 
ular two-week  antlered  deer  season 
will  open  on  Monday,  December  2; 
a two^ay  antlerless  deer  season  will 
be  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 16  and  17;  and  the  winter 
small  game  and  archery  deer  seasons 
will  begin  on  December  26  and  close 
on  January  18. 

Among  new  seasons  established  for 
the  coming  year  are  these: 

—A  split  crow  season  will  open  on 
January  20  and  close  on  April  15, 
reopening  on  July  1 and  closing  on 
August  7.  The  crow  is  now  under 
federal  regulation,  and  the  Game 
Commission  may  set  seasons  not  to 
exceed  124  days  in  length.  Hunting 
season  dates  for  crows  may  not  in- 
clude the  nesting  season. 

—During  the  upcoming  license  year 
the  woodchuck  season  will  be  closed 
from  November  30  through  June  15. 


The  mid-June  opening  for  wood- 
chucks MuU  permit  farmers  to  remove 
their  first  hay  crop,  thereby  increasing 
himter  visibihty,  safety  and  retrieval 
of  game. 

—To  provide  additional  protection 
to  raccoons,  a season  opening  on 
October  19,  1974,  and  closing  on  Feb-  > 
ruary  28,  1975,  was  established. 

Higher  prices  paid  for  raw  furs  in 
the  last  few  years  have  stimulated 


ARCHERY  HUNTER  Beverly  Rhodes,  of 
Yorlc.  proudly  displays  8-point,  128-lb. 
buck  she  harvested  during  last  year's  bow 
and  arrow  deer  season. 
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trapping  activities  and  hunting  of 
raccoons  with  dogs,  and  the  increased 
pressure  from  hunters  and  trappers 
leads  to  a need  for  regulating  the  har- 
vest. 

—Both  male  and  female  pheasants 
may  be  taken  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  late  or  winter  small 
game  season.  Little  winter  survival 
occurs  among  pheasants  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  the  addi- 
tional season  will  enable  hunters  to 
better  utilize  the  resource. 

—A  split  season  has  been  estab- 
lished for  varying  hares  ( snowshoe 
rabbits)  to  afford  hunting  opportuni- 
ties for  more  persons  without  appreci- 
ably lengthening  the  season.  Snow- 
shoes  may  be  taken  December  26-28 
and  again  on  Janu^  3 and  4. 

—A  three-day  season  for  hunting 
deer  of  either  sex  with  muzzleloading 
long  guns  was  established  for  Decem- 
ber 26-28.  The  only  firearms  that  may 
be  used  are  single  barrel  flintlock  ig- 
nition long  guns  of  .44  caliber  or 


larger  propelling  a single  ball.  Tele- 
scope sights  are  prohibited.  The 
muzzleloader  season  will  be  confined 
to  37  designated  state  game  lands  ( see 
page  42). 

—The  spring  gobbler  season  next 
year  was  increased  to  three  weeks  in 
length,  running  from  May  3 to  24.  An 
additional  month  was  also  added  to 
the  commercial  regulated  shooting 
grounds  hunting  season,  with  the  lat- 
ter season  now  closing  on  April  30. 

The  Game  Commission  closed  all 
hunting  for  all  wild  birds  and  wild 
animals  except  deer  and  waterfowl 
during  the  firearms  deer  seasons  (ex- 
cept the  muzzleloader  season).  Rac- 
coons may  also  be  hunted  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  during  the  firearms 
deer  seasons. 

There  will  be  389,650  antlerless 
deer  licenses  available  this  year,  com- 
pared to  352,100  in  1973.  The  increase 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  whitetail 
herd  in  line  with  the  amount  of  over- 
wintering food  available. 
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Pennsylvania  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1974-1975 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  5,  1974,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1974-1975 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  open- 
ing hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on 
October  26  will  be  9:00  a.m.,  D.S.T.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons 
will  be  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring 
season)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00  a.m.,  D.S.T.,  and  raccoons  which 
may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  seasons  when  the  hours  are 
from  sunset  to  simrise.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced 
later. 


Daily 

Limit 

6 

2 

4 

2 


SMALL  GAME 

Field  DATES  OF 


Possession 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

Oct.  19  .. 

. Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  ., 

, . Jan.  18,  1975 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Oct.  19  .. 

. Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  . . 

. Jan.  18,  1975 

8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Oct.  26  .. 
Dec.  26  .. 

. Nov.  30  AND 
. Jan.  18,  1975 

4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated 

area) * 

Oct.  26  .. 

. Nov.  30 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area* 

Dec.  26  .. 

. Jan.  18,  1975 

4 8 Bobwhite  Quail  

Unlimited  Raccoons  (Hunting  or  Trapping)  § 

Unlimited  Woodchucks  (groundhogs)  


Unlimited  Squirrels,  Red§ 


Oct.  26  ...  Nov.  30 
Oct.  19  ....  Feb.  28 
Closed  Nov.  30  to  June  15, 
1975;  Open  Rest  of  Year 
Closed  Oct.  1-18 


Daily 

Limit 

1 


1 

2 


Season 

Limit 

1 Wild  Turkey — Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below**  

— Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
1 — Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only) 

4 Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  


Oct.  26  . . . Nov.  30 
(Except  Nov.  25) 

Oct.  26  ...  Nov.  23 

May  3 May  24,  1975 

Dec.  26  ..  Dec.  28  AND 
Jan.  3 Jan.  4,  1975 


Unlimited  Crows 


NON-GAME 


Jan.  20  ...  Apr.  15,  1975 
AND 

Jul.  1 Aug.  7,  1975 


1 


1 


1 


1 


BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  1 year  old,  by  individual  or  by  hunting  party 

of  two  or  more  

' Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide  

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  a 

spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area 

listed  below***  

Deer.  Antlerless — Statewide  

Bad  weather  or  inadequate  harvest  extension  

— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below**** 
Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless — with  specified  muzzleloader 
on  designated  State  Game  Lands*****  


Nov. 

25 

ONLY 

Sep. 

28 

. . . Oct. 

25 

Dec. 

26 

. . . Jan. 

18, 

Dec. 

2 

. . . . Dec. 

14 

Dec. 

2 

. . . . Dec. 

14 

Dec. 

16 

. . . Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

20 

and/or  21 

Dec. 

16 

...  Dec. 

21 

Dec. 

26 

. . . Dec. 

28 

Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
3 3 


FURBEARERS 

Skunks,  Opossums§  

Minks§  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  


No  Closed  Trapping  Season 
Nov.  28  ...  Jan.  18,  1975 
Nov.  28  ...  Jan.  18,  1975 
Feb.  15  ...  Mar.  16,  1975 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Cub  Bears,  Elk.  Otters.  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or 
Wildcat.  NO  CLOSE  SEASON— Chukar  Partridges. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

§No  hunting  for  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except  deer  and  waterfowl  during  the 
firearms  seasons  for  deer  (muzzleloader  season  excepted).  Raccoons  may  be  hunted 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  during  the  firearms  seasons  for  deer. 

^Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Female  Pheasants— North  of  Interstate  Route  80  from  the 
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Ohio  Line  to  the  junction  of  Route  220.  Thence  north  of  Route  220  to  the  junction 
of  Route  118.  Thence  north  of  Routes  118  and  415  to  the  junction  of  Route  309. 
Thence  north  and  east  of  Route  309  to  the  junction  of  Interstate  Route  80.  Thence 
north  of  Interstate  Route  80  to  the  New  Jersey  Line. 

Wild  Turkey  Season  Oct.  26  to  Nov.  30  (except  closed  Nov.  25)  in  the  Ck>unties  of 
Cameron,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  and  in 
those  parts  of  Warren  and  Forest  Counties  east  of  Route  62,  and  in  that  part  of 
Venango  County  south  and  east  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  north  and  east  of  Route 
322,  and  in  those  parts  of  Clarion  and  Jefferson  Counties  north  of  Route  322,  that 
part  of  Clearfield  County  north  of  Route  322  from  the  County  line  east  to  Luthers- 
burg,  from  Luthersburg  to  Grampian  north  and  east  of  Route  219,  from  Grampian 
to  Clearfield  north  of  Route  879,  from  Clearfield  to  Philipsburg  north  of  Route  322, 
that  part  of  Centre  CounW  east  of  Route  322  north  of  Philipsburg  and  east  of 
Route  350  south  of  Philipsburg,  that  part  of  Blair  County  east  of  Route  350,  that 
part  of  Huntingdon  County  east  of  Route  350  north  of  Water  Street  and  north  of 
Route  22  east  of  Water  Street,  that  part  of  Mifilin  County  north  of  Route  22  west 
of  Lewistown  and  north  of  Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  that  part  of  Snyder 
County  north  of  Route  522,  and  those  parts  of  Northumberland,  Montour,  Colum- 
bia, Luzerne,  Wyoming  and  Bradford  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

^Special  Regulations  Area— Only  buckshot  and  bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  for  taking 
deer.  The  use  or  possession  of  sin^e  projectile  ammunition  (except  arrows)  or  the 
use  or  possession  of  rifles  or  handguns  while  hunting  or  trapping  at  any  time  is 
prohibited  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following: 
Beginning  at  Washington  Crossing  on  the  Delaware  River,  west  on  Route  532  to 
Legislative  Route  09034  (Bristol  Road),  north  on  Legislative  Route  09034  to  Route 
611  (Easton  Road)  at  Warrington,  south  on  Route  611  to  Legislative  Route  09033 
(County  Line  Road),  north  on  Legislative  Route  09033  to  Route  309  at  Line  Lex- 
ington, north  on  Route  309  to  its  junction  with  Route  113,  southwest  on  Route 
113  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  northwest  along  the  Schuylkill  River  to  Route  100  (south 
of  Pottstown),  and  south  on  Route  100  to  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  Hunting  deer 
with  firearms  is  prohibited  in  Philadelphia  County. 

^^Antlerless  Deer  Season— Dec.  16  to  Dec.  21  in  the  Counties  of  Chester,  Delaware 
and  Montgomery,  and  in  that  part  of  Berks  Coimty  south  of  Route  22,  and  that 
part  of  Bucks  County  within  the  Special  Regulations  (Buckshot)  Area. 

*®*Sfote  Game  Lands  and  their  locations  by  Counties  for  Muzzleloader  Season: 


12—  Bradford-Sullivan 

13—  Sullivan-Columbia 

14—  Cameron-Elk 

25- Elk 

26—  Bedford-Blair-Cambria 
30— McKean 

33— Centre 

35—  Susquehanna 

36—  Bradford 

37—  Tioga 
39— Venango 

42— Cambria-Somerset-Westmoreland 
44-Elk 

50—  Somerset 

51—  Fayette 
54— Jefferson 

57—  Wyoming-Luzeme 

58—  Columbia 

59—  McKean-Potter 


73— Bedford-Blair-Huntingdon 
75— Lycoming 
86— Warren 

88—  J uniata- Perry 

89—  Clinton 

91— Lackawanna-Luzeme 
100— Centre-Clearfield 
104— Bedford-Somerset 
106— Berks-Schuylkill 
108— Cambria 

1 10—  Berks-Schuylldll 

1 1 1—  Fayette-Somerset 
141— Carbon 

143— Warren 

180-Pike 

210— Dauphin 

211  — Dauphin-Lebanon 

235— Franklin 
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Game  Commission  Declares  Two-Day 
Antlerless  Deer  Season — December  16  and  17 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  at  its  meeting  on  Jime  5 in 
Harrisburg,  declared  a two-day  statewide  open  season  on  antlerless  deer. 

Hunters  p>articipating  in  the  antlerless  deer  season  must  possess  an  antlerless  deer 
bcense  for  the  coimty  in  which  they  are  hunting  in  addition  to  the  regular  hunting 
hcense.  One  antlerless  deer  bcense  appbcation  will  be  issued  with  each  bcense.  Antlerless 
licenses  are  available  from  County  Treasurers  BY  MAIL  ONLY.  DO  NOT  MAIL  AP- 
PLICATION TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
REVENUE,  HARRISBURG. 

Only  hunters  who  have  not  already  harvested  a white-tailed  deer  and  who  possess  an 
antlerless  bcense  may  legally  harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  Antlerless  deer  are  those  animals 
with  no  visible  antlers,  regardless  of  sex. 

In  a speciaUy  designated  area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  antlerless  season  extends 
from  December  16-21. 

In  the  Special  Regulations  (Buckshot)  Area,  antlerless  deer  may  be  taken  during  the 
regular  statewide  buck  season  if  the  himter  possesses  an  antlerless  deer  bcense. 

County  antlerless  bcense  allocations  are  as  follows: 


ANTLERLESS  DEER  PERMIT  ALLOCATIONS 


County 

No.  of 

County 

No.  of 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

Adams 

Gettysburg 

3850 

Lackawanna 

Scranton 

4750 

Allegheny 

Pittsburgh 

4150 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

2900 

Armstrong 

Kittanning 

6050 

Lawrence 

New  Castle 

3000 

Beaver 

Beaver 

3200 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

2650 

Bedford 

Bedford 

8400 

Lehigh 

AUentown 

1700 

Berks 

Reading 

5050 

Luzerne 

Wilkes-Barre 

8000 

Blair 

HoUidaysbmrg 

4900 

Lycoming 

Wilbamsport 

9700 

Bradford 

Towanda 

9850 

McKean 

Smethport 

11,350 

Bucks 

Doylestown 

3600 

Mercer 

Mercer 

3650 

Butler 

Butler 

6300 

Mifflin 

Lewistown 

3750 

Cambria 

Ebensburg 

7650 

Monroe 

Stroudsburg 

6400 

Cameron 

Emporium 

3150 

Montgomery 

Norristown 

3000 

Carbon 

Jim  Thorpe 

7400 

Montour 

Danville 

1050 

Centre 

Bellefonte 

10,900 

Northampton 

Easton 

1950 

Chester 

West  Chester 

3250 

Northumberland 

Sunbury 

3600 

Clarion 

Clarion 

6500 

Perry 

New  Bloomfield 

6850 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

10,650 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Cbnton 

Lock  Haven 

8900 

Pike 

Mibord 

5000 

Columbia 

Bloomsburg 

4700 

Potter 

Coudersp»ort 

11,200 

Crawford 

Meadville 

6600 

Schuylkill 

Pottsville 

9300 

Cumberland 

Carbsle 

3200 

Snyder 

Middleburg 

2300 

Dauphin 

Harrisburg 

4250 

Somerset 

Somerset 

6500 

Delaware 

Media 

350 

Sulbvan 

Laporte 

5450 

Elk 

Ridgway 

9650 

Susquehanna 

Montrose 

5100 

Erie 

Erie 

6400 

Tioga 

Wellsboro 

11,900 

Fayette 

Uniontown 

5000 

Union 

Lewisburg 

2700 

Forest 

Tionesta 

8100 

Venango 

Frankbn 

9400 

Frankbn 

Chambersburg 

5650 

Warren 

Warren 

11,500 

Fulton 

M cConnelsbrng 

4900 

Washington 

Washington 

5250 

Greene 

Waynesburg 

4350 

Wayne 

Honesdale 

7100 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

11,600 

Westmoreland 

Greensburg 

7450 

1 Indiana 

Indiana 

8250 

Wyoming 

Tunkhannock 

3600 

JeflFerson 

Brookville 

5800 

York 

York 

4200 

Juniata 

MifiBintown 

4850 

TOTAL 

389,650 
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Goose  Blind  Applications 
To  Be  Accepted  September  1 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 

THE  CANADA  GOOSE  is  a favorite  target 
of  waterfowlers  at  the  Game  Commission's 
two  controlled  hunting  areas,  Pymatuning 
and  Middle  Creek. 

Applications  for  hunting  from 

goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  two  controlled 
hunting  areas  at  Pymatuning  and 
Middle  Creek  will  be  accepted  from 
September  1 through  September  20. 

Hunters  will  be  permitted  to  apply 
to  only  one  of  the  two  areas  this 
year.  If  a sportsman  applies  to  both 
areas,  he  will  not  be  eligible  to  hunt 
on  either  area. 

A sportsman  will  be  permitted  only 
one  hunting  trip  to  a controlled  goose 
shooting  area  this  year.  If  he  hunts 
geese  on  one  area  he  will  not  be 
eligible  to  return  to  that  facility  as 
a hunter  this  year,  and  he  will  not 
be  eligible  to  hunt  on  the  other  con- 
trolled goose  shooting  area  in  1974. 

There  are  40  goose  bhnds  at  Pyma- 
tuning, and  about  25  are  expected  to 
be  in  operation  this  year  at  Middle 


Creek.  Drawings  will  be  held  by  the 
Game  Commission  to  select  bhnd 
holders  for  both  controlled  shooting 
areas. 

A reservation  will  entitle  the  apph- 
cant  to  bring  not  more  than  three 
guests  with  him.  Guests  must  be 
present  to  register. 

There  is  provision  to  accommodate 
handicapped  persons  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful applicants. 

At  Pymatuning,  there  will  be  four 
shooting  days  each  week  of  the  sea- 
son, on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays.  Shooting  at 
Middle  Creek  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

Reservation  requests  must  be  made 
on  official  apphcation  forms.  Forms 
for  hunting  geese  at  Pymatuning  are 
on  orange-colored  stock,  while  those 
for  goose  hunting  at  Middle  Creek 
are  on  yellow  stock.  Hunters  should 
be  sure  to  fill  out  the  correct  form, 
since  a Middle  Creek  apphcation 
cannot  be  used  for  Pymatuning  or 
vice  versa. 

Apphcations  for  hunting  from  the 
goose  blinds  at  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  are  available  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  or 
from  any  game  protector;  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  Pyma- 
tuning Waterfowl  Area,  RD  1,  Harts- 
town.  Pa.  16131;  or  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Middle  Creek 
Wildhfe  Management  Area,  RD  1, 
Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073. 

The  apphcant’s  1974-75  hunting  li- 
cense number,  including  the  letter, 
must  be  fisted  on  the  application.  Ap- 
plications must  be  postmarked  Sep- 
tember 1 through  September  20;  any 
postmarked  earlier  or  later  will  be 
rejected. 

Only  successful  applicants,  as  de- 
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termined  in  the  drawing,  will  be  noti- 
fied. Reservations  are  not  transferable. 

The  successful  applicant  whose 
name  appears  on  the  reservation  must 
present  the  reservation  in  person  at 
either  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl 
Area  headquarters  ( registration  build- 
ing) located  on  Legislative  Route 
20006  between  Hartstown  and  Lines- 
ville  about  four  miles  north  of  Harts- 
town, or  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  visitor’s  center  lo- 
cated on  Hopeland  Road  about  two 
miles  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow 
for  the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reser- 
vations for  any  one  day  will  be  valid 
only  up  to  one-half  hour  before  shoot- 
ing time  on  the  specified  day. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to 
hunt  geese  and  ducks.  1974-75  hunt- 
ing licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be 
presented  at  the  check  station. 

Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  areas  at  both  Pymatun- 
ing and  Middle  Creek  are  from  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  until  noon 
prevailing  time,  except  for  the  first 
day  of  the  waterfowl  season  at  the 
Pymatuning,  when  the  opening  hour 
will  be  sunrise,  and  on  October  26, 
when  no  hunting  is  permitted  for  any 
wild  birds  or  wild  animals  in  Penn- 
sylvania before  9 a.m. 

In  addition  to  the  goose  shooting 
area,  there  are  also  three  controlled 
duck  shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning. 
Fifty  hunters  can  be  accommodated  at 
a time  in  each  of  these  three  areas, 
making  it  possible  for  150  hunters  to 
utilize  the  duck  areas  on  shooting 
days. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 


Venomous  Snake  Guide 
No  Longer  Available 

William  Y.  Yurkiewiczs  article, 
“Snake  Bite:  A Family  Affair,” 
in  the  June  GAME  NEWS,  men- 
tioned an  identification  guide  for 
venomous  snakes  of  the  U.S.  as 
being  available  from  the  Wyeth 
Laboratories  inPhiladelphia.  This 
guide  has  been  discontinued  and 
copies  no  longer  are  available. 


duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and 
duck  area  shooting  hours  are  the  same 
as  for  the  goose  area. 

The  Pymatuning  duck  areas  are 
controlled  shooting  sections,  but  there 
are  no  advance  reservations.  A draw- 
ing will  be  held  each  morning  to  de- 
termine the  150  hunters  who  will 
quahfy  for  that  day.  If  there  are  not 
150  hunters,  the  first-come-first- 
served  rule  will  prevail.  Those  using 
the  duck  areas  must  check  in  at  the 
registration  building. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters 
using  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle 
Creek  and  Pymatuning,  within  other 
existing  federal  and  state  regulations. 

Only  one  goose  may  be  taken  per 
day  in  Crawford  County,  where  the 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  is  lo- 
cated. There  is  also  a limit  of  one 
goose  daily  this  year  in  the  Berks- 
Lancaster-Lebanon  counties  area  sur- 
rounding the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 

This  will  be  the  first  year  for  con- 
trolled waterfowl  hunting  at  Middle 
Creek.  Controlled  waterfowl  hunting 
at  the  Pymatuning  started  in  1962. 
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Hunting  Safety  in  the  Schools 

By  Albert  Alutius 


For  the  past  several  years, 
many  students  at  the  Owen  J. 
Roberts  Middle  School  have  partici- 
pated in  Pennsylvania’s  Safe  Hunter 
Program  and  taken  a course  called 
“Hunting  Can  Be  Fun”  as  a part  of 
the  regular  school  curriculum. 

The  Middle  School  at  Owen  J.  Rob- 
erts school  district,  Chester  County, 
opened  in  1969.  Since  that  time  it  has 
provided  a program  of  mini-courses 
oflFering  students  a variety  of  over  100 
different  course  titles.  From  academi- 
cally-enriching classes  hke  “short  cuts 
for  math”  to  hobby  courses  hke  “chess 
for  fun”  to  athletics  such  as  “swim- 
ming,” the  students  can  select  a class 
that  provides  them  with  personal  en- 
richment without  the  pressme  of 


CARBON  COUNTY  DGP  Clyde  Burkholder 
presents  hunter  safety  certificate  to  happy 
youngster  as  Irvin  Schlect  looks  on. 


grades.  This  mini-course  program  pro- 
vided us  with  a perfect  place  to 
introduce  the  two  hunting  programs 
that  Mr.  Fernley  Strickland  and  I felt 
were  important. 

We  had  been  assisting  the  Northern 
Chester  County  Sportsmen’s  Club  in 
conducting  their  Hunter  Safety  Pro- 
gram, and  both  Femly  and  I are 
certified  instructors.  We  also  felt  that 
since  the  state  requires  young  hunters 
to  be  schooled  in  hunting  safety,  the 
schools  should  be  willing  to  do  part 
of  the  job.  With  approval  from  our 
principal,  Charles  C.  Duttenhoffer,  we 
included  Pennsylvania  Hunter  Safety, 
and  “Hunting  Can  be  Fun”  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 

The  Hunter  Safety  program  is  of- 
fered as  a nine-week  mini-course.  The 
program  includes  a series  of  35mm 
shdes  with  lectures;  the  shde  set  was 
provided  by  the  Northern  Chester 
County  Sportsmen’s  Club.  We  teach 
safe  handling  of  firearms  and  archery 
equipment;  we  include  a question- 
answer  discussion  covering  informa- 
tion in  “A  Digest  of  Pennsylvania 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations”; 
and  we  administer  the  safe  hunter 
examination.  This  material  is  provided 
by  Edward  Fasching,  Chester  County 
District  Game  Protector.  Following 
the  examination  we  have  a post-test 
review  to  cover  weak  areas  detected 
in  the  exam.  Short  of  going  to  the 
range  for  actual  firing,  we  feel  the 
program  succeeds  in  developing  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  safety. 

Our  teaching  guide  has  been  devel- 
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oped  largely  from  N.R.A.,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  and  Win- 
chester-Western shooting  education 
material.  To  date,  we  have  been  able 
to  certify  over  300  students  as  safe 
hunters,  and  the  demand  for  this  class 
is  so  great  we  have  had  to  limit  enroll- 
ment to  those  students  who  will  be 
old  enough  to  legally  hunt  in  the 
coming  season. 

The  “Hunting  Can  be  Fun”  course 
originated  as  a club  for  viewing  out- 
door films  and  has  since  grown  into 
an  organized  class.  We  compare  vari- 
ous hunting  products  on  the  market, 
have  reloading  demonstrations,  and 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  reloading. 
We  also  distribute  and  use  a wide 
variety  of  literature,  catalogs,  and  tar- 
gets, and  we  subscribe  to  and  use  six 
hunter-related  magazines.  We  pre- 
view for  the  Chester  County  Instruc- 
tional Materials  Service  all  films 
relating  to  outdoors  and  conservation 
that  they  are  considering  adding  to 
their  listing. 

We  have  a mailing  list  of  over  24 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition  com- 
panies, scope  companies,  and  reload- 
ing companies.  We  obtain  charts  and 
booklets  from  a variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding the  N.R.A.,  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and 
we  have  compiled  a free  film  catalog. 

The  objective  of  this  comrse  is  not 
only  to  show  ideal  hunting  trips  on 
film,  but  also  to  provide  students  with 
information  about  hunting  products 


and  to  make  them  reahze  that  hunting 
is  fun. 

The  “Hunting  Can  be  Fun”  mini- 
comse  is  given  four  times  each  year. 
Because  of  the  demand,  we  must  limit 
each  student  to  electing  this  class  just 
once.  The  size  of  each  class  is  re- 
stricted to  25.  Each  year  since  we 
started  we  have  had  the  maximum  100 
students  participate.  To  date,  we  have 
had  the  privilege  of  sharing  with  over 
600  students  the  fun  one  can  derive 
from  hunting  without  even  leaving 
the  classroom. 


NRA  Gun  Safety  Series 

The  national  Rifle  Association 
Gun  Safety  Series  of  twenty  hunt- 
er safety  posters  are  excellent  learning 
aids  for  hunter  safety  training.  As 
well  as  answering  test  questions  for 
hunter  safety  training,  the  series  lends 
itself  very  well  to  testing  student 
ability  in  recognizing  safe  or  unsafe 
situations  afield. 

The  NRA  series  has  been  used  for 
the  past  three  sununers  as  part  of  the 
hunter  safety  field  course  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania F^eration  of  Sportsmen’s 
Junior  Conservation  Camp,  and 
campers  seem  enthusiastic  about  this 
visual  training  aid.  Coupled  with 
classroom  work  in  "What  Do  You 
See,”  in  identifying  the  target  and 
marksmanship  training,  the  pictme 
quiz  .supplements  hunter  safety  train- 
ing well,  and  adapts  to  aU  age  levels. 


Trapping  Book  Again  Available 

“Pennsylvania  Trapping  and  Predator  Control  Methods,”  written  by  the 
late  Paul  L.  Failor,  again  is  available  from  the  Game  Commission.  Now  in 
its  seventh  revised  edition,  this  96-page  paperbound  book  gives  detailed  in- 
formation on  trapping  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  furbearers  and  includes  expert 
advice  on  related  subjects  such  as  preserving  and  tanning  small  fur  sldns. 
Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120.  Price,  $1.00  delivered. 
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“B”  is  for  Bow 


By  Susan  M.  Fajak 


OF  THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  of 
the  Apocalypse  so  vividly  de- 
picted in  Chapter  Six  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  the  Holy  Bible,  the  first  rider 
thunderously  called  forth  . . . etc.  . . . 
is  described  as  sitting  upon  a white 
horse  and  carrying  a bow.  This  rider 
is  interpreted  to  be  the  risen  Christ 
and  that  the  bow  is  given  such  recog- 
nition is  quite  thou^t  provoking,  to 
say  the  least. 

But  if  one  would  even  just  casually 
review  past  history,  one  would  quick- 
ly learn  that  the  bow  has  been  around 
and  in  continuous  use  for  thousands 
of  years.  (I  feel  its  safe  to  say  that 
it  will  be  around  for  a long  time  to 
come,  if  only  because  of  its  rather 
simple  design  and  the  common  . . . 
more  or  less  . . . materials  needed  to 


AND  “P"  IS  FOR  PAJAK,  who  is  holding 
a Pawnee  Indian  bow  and  some  Sioux 
arrows.  At  right  is  Birgitta  Wallace,  re- 
search assistant  at  Carnegie  Museum’s  An- 
thropology Center. 

make  it.  Many  a youngster  has  made 
a workable  version  of  the  bow  by 
using  only  a flexible  strip  of  wood  and 
a length  of  butcher’s  twine.) 

So  perhaps  it  isn’t  surprising  that 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  chose  to 
use  the  bow  in  this  descriptive  verse, 
since  it  was  the  important  weapon 
of  that  writer’s  time  period. 

From  the  misty  past  of  early  man, 
and  maybe  even  until  today  (I  keep 
thinking  of  that  compound  bow  I tried 
recently),  anything  and  everything 
that  was  thought  would  make  a bow— 
whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent— was 
used,  from  animal  horns  to  steel. 

Bows  made  of  wood  were,  of 
course,  number  one  because  of  the 
availability  and  suitability  of  that  ma- 
terial, but  items  such  as  sinew,  bark, 
hides,  silk  threads,  ad  infinitum, 
also  were  used  to  either  reinforce, 
strengthen  or  even  complete  them. 

The  length  of  the  bows  used  from 
early  times  on  varied  greatly;  Neo- 
lithic Period  man  evidently  couldn’t 
make  up  his  mind  at  all  about  bow 
lengths,  since  writings  credit  him  with 
bows  from  three  feet  in  length  to 
“plain  Yew  staves  between  five  and 
seven  feet  long.” 

However,  the  Amazons  made  up 
their  minds  about  bow  length  in  a 
hurry,  because  this  race  of  female 
warriors  ( even  if  only  in  Greek  myth- 
ology ) chose  to  use  a short-length 
bow  in  their  warrior-ing,  according 
to  ancient  drawings. 

These  female  fighters  were  said  to 
have  lived  in  Scythia,  near  the  Black 
Sea,  and  possessed  amazing  skill  with 
the  bow. 

Tliese  brief  examples  I have  given 
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here— the  Bible,  the  Amazons,  and 
Neolithic  Man— are  just  to  show  you 
how  important  the  bow  was  and, 
truthfully,  still  is.  We  could  go  on 
and  on. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  the  bow 
was  one  of  the  three  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  man,  the  other 
two  being  the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  fire  and  the  development  of 
speech!  That  the  bow  elevated  man 
and  woman  from  their  gropings  and 
searchings  to  a proud,  self-sufficient 
and  skillful  figure  is,  in  my  own  opin- 
ion, an  undeniable  truth. 

All  of  these  words  are,  of  course, 
to  help  prepare  you  for  the  bow 
season,  which  will  soon  enough  be 
upon  us.  One  simply  cannot  grasp 
the  excitement  of  bowhunting  without 


looking  back  into  history  a bit.  More 
next  month.  Hope  you’ll  stay  tuned. 
Peace! 


PEN  PALS???  If  you  young  people 
would  like  to  correspond  with  others 
who  also  enjoy  hunting,  shooting,  etc., 
send  in  your  name,  age,  address  plus 
zip  code.  You’re  the  greatest! 

August  Profile 

“I  am  the  first  and  as  far  as  I know 
the  only  woman  in  Delaware  to  kill  a 
deer  with  bow  and  arrow.  That  was 
my  first  deer,  a nice  3-pointer.  Since 
then,  I have  taken  four  more  bucks. 
Also,  my  husband  and  I were  lucky 
enough  to  get  doe  permits  one  year 
and  we  both  scored.  My  son  went  on 
his  first  deer  hunting  trip  to  Pennsyl- 
vania last  year,  and  he  got  an  8- 
pointer  while  dad  got  a 4-pointer. 
Last  spring  I got  my  first  turkey  in 
Pennsylvania  — a nice  ISM-pounder 
with  an  eleven-inch  beard.  . . .” 
Joanne  H.  Naylor,  RED  2,  Townsend, 
Delaware  19734. 

(Joanne  adds  that  they  have  sub- 
scribed to  GAME  NEWS  ever  since 
they  started  hunting  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1959  and  says  she  is  glad  that  there 
is  a httle  of  the  woman’s  touch  in  the 
book  now!  So  am  I,  Joanne— and 
thanx  for  writing.  SMP) 


in  Srief . . . 

(Order  front  publisher,  not  from  Corner  Commission) 

Streamlined  Mink  Trapping,  by  John  Clouser,  Deer  Creek  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
508,  Bel  Air,  Md.  21014,  1973,  39  pp.,  $2.00.  This  modern  guide  to 
trapping  mink  was  written  by  a Newport,  Pa.,  trapper  and  includes  proven 
trapping  methods,  equipment,  the  habits  of  mink,  and  fur  handling  tips. 
Good,  practical  reading  for  the  beginning  or  experienced  trapper. 

"A  History  of  Gunflints,”  by  John  Witthoft,  reprinted  from  Pennsylvania 
Archaeologist,  c/o  Vivian  M.  Marshall,  Secretary,  The  Society  for  Pennsyl- 
vania Archaeology,  Inc.,  R.D.  4,  Salem,  Ohio  44460,  $1.25.  Historical  and 
archaeological  data  dealing  with  gunflints  and  other  fire  stones. 

Warrior  of  the  Skies,  by  John  A.  Giegling,  Doubleday  & Co.,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  New  York,  1973,  135  pp.  $3.50.  The  first  two  years  of  a goshawk’s 
life  are  outlined  in  this  novel.  Excellent  reading  for  naturalists  or  outdoors- 
men  interested  in  this  beautiful  winged  predator. 
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WHEN  BREAKING  IN  a pair  of  new  hiking 
boots,  it’s  wise  to  take  an  occasional 
pause  for  relief,  as  this  backpacker  is 
doing. 

Anyone  who  spends  time  walk- 
ing on  surfaces  other  than  city 
streets  needs  some  type  of  shoe  not 
hke  his  dress  oxford.  The  basic  re- 
quirements are  that  the  outdoor  shoe 
be  comfortable,  durable  and  protec- 
tive. If  the  feet  hurt,  an  afternoon’s 
hunt  or  a week-long  hiking  jaunt  is 
marred.  A httle  bit  of  plain,  old  foot 
weariness  is  to  be  expected,  but 
downright  pain  is  unnecessary.  Shoes 
have  got  to  fit  in  the  first  place  and 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  them.  Each  company  makes 
shoes  built  around  different  shaped 
lasts  or  foot  forms.  The  closer  the 
company  last  comes  to  duplicating 
your  foot,  the  happier  you’ll  be.  A 
certain  amount  of  “foot  forming”  will 
take  place  as  the  leather  adapts  to 
the  natural  contours  of  the  individual 
foot,  but  don’t  expect  too  much. 

Shoes  that  will  be  walked  in  a lot 
must  be  durable.  It’s  an  expensive 
proposition  to  replace  outdoor  shoes 
each  year,  and  if  a shoe  breaks  down 
on  the  trail,  it’s  exasperating  at  the 


Hiking  Boots 

By  Les  Rountree 

very  least.  Some  of  the  cheap  copies 
of  quahty  trail  shoes  and  hiking  boots 
are  just  that  . . . cheap.  They  may  be 
okay  for  fooling  your  neighbors  or 
classmates  into  thinking  you’re  a real 
outdoor  type,  but  they  just  won’t 
hold  up.  Any  outdoor  shoe  that  re- 
tails for  less  than  $20  nowadays  must 
be  eyed  with  suspicion. 

Protection  for  the  foot  is  the  third 
consideration  and  it  is  nearly  as  im- 
portant as  the  first.  The  degree  of 
ruggedness  necessary  is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  t)^e  of  real  estate 
that  the  hiker  will  be  traveling  over. 
The  Western  hiker  and  the  honest-to- 
goodness  mountain  climber  need  a 
different  and  far  more  protective  shoe 
than  does  the  Pennsylvania  hiker.  To- 
day’s shoe  manufacturers  are  offering 
shoes  for  just  about  every  purpose 
imaginable.  Many  of  them  fill  the  bill 
for  Keystone  hiking  and  many  do  not. 
It  is  possible  to  be  “overshoed.”  There 
are  four  general  headings  under  which 
walking  shoes  can  be  listed. 

Casual  Walkers— This  category  can 
include  almost  anything  that  feels 
good  on  the  foot  and  suits  the  style 
ideals  of  the  wearer.  For  easy,  cleared 
paths  at  nature  study  areas,  a pair  of 
low  shoes  or  even  sneakers  fill 
the  bill.  When  a camper  or  casual 
hiker  dismounts  from  an  automobile 
and  walks  a couple  of  hundred  yards 
to  see  Snookem  Falls  or  some  other 
scenic  wonder,  top  quahty  hiking 
shoes  are  not  necessary.  Heavy  soled 
shoes  are  difficult  to  drive  in  and  un- 
less you  have  an  extra  pair  of  shoes 
handy,  almost  anything  that  has  a 
pair  of  laces  will  do.  Shp-on  shoes 
are  okay  for  getting  in  and  out  of 
taxicabs  or  going  to  a party,  but  for 
walking  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  diey  just  won’t  make  it. 

Trail  and  Hunting  Shoes— The  re- 
quirements for  the  Pennsylvania  hiker 
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and  hunter,  at  least  most  of  them,  will 
end  right  here.  In  this  group  come 
the  shghtly  less  than  casual  “waffle 
stompers”  that  are  so  popular  on 
college  campuses  and  most  of  the  or- 
dinary 8-inch  hunting  shoes  that  bird 
hunters  favor.  In  general  these  are 
light,  easy-to-break-in  shoes  that 
feature  either  a lightweight  Vibram 
sole  or  a patterned  rubber  or  compo- 
sition sole  of  the  manufacturer’s 
design.  Most  of  the  8-inch  boots  sold 
by  mail  order  houses  and  department 
stores  fit  this  grouping  and  they  are 
perfectly  okay  for  most  trail  hiking 
and  general  hunting.  For  four  to  six 
hours  of  walking  they  will  hold  up 
well  and  the  fighter  weight  is  wel- 
comed by  the  hunter  who  gets  out 
only  a half  dozen  times  a year.  Same 
for  the  hiker  who  does  not  make  a 
serious  business  out  of  walking. 

A number  of  these  lightweight 
boots  make  use  of  the  so-caUed  speed 
laces— oversized  loops  of  metal  that  re- 
quire only  one  quick  jerk  to  tighten  up 
everything.  These  boots  do  not  have  to 
be  fully  imlaced  in  order  to  get  out 
of  them.  The  speed  lace  setup  is 
great  for  snugging  up  a pair  of  boots 
but  can  be  bothersome  in  some  cases. 
The  hunter  walking  through  a weed 
field  or  brushy  cover  sometimes  finds 
himself  tripped  up  when  debris  makes 
its  way  into  the  lace  loops.  Ordinary 
laces  are  perhaps  a bit  better. 

The  Dunham  Waffle  Stomper  and 
the  Maine  Guide  Shoe  that  Bean’s  has 
offered  for  many  years  are  both  good 
examples  of  the  standard  trail  shoe. 
But  if  a heavy  load  must  be  carried 
and  many  rocks  are  going  to  be  en- 
countered, this  sort  of  shoe  is  not 
the  best  buy.  In  this  case  we  must 
move  up  to  . . . 


THREE  VIBRAM  SOLES.  Left  to  right  are 
the  Montagna,  the  Security  Montagna,  and 
the  Roccia  Block.  This  sole  company’s 
treads  are  of  excellent  quality  and  design. 

The  Serious  Hiking  Boot— This  shoe  is 
heavier  and  of  course  more  expensive. 
To  the  uninitiated,  this  is  the  sort  of 
shoe  that  looks  like  Mickey  Mouse 
boots  and  is  worn  by  all  those  people 
who  visit  strange  places  on  the  pages 
of  National  Geographic.  For  long 
treks  and  carrying  heavy  pack  loads 
over  rugged  terrain,  this  is  the  shoe 
that’s  needed.  If  your  plans  call  for 
walking  a section  of  the  Appalachian 
or  the  Susquehannock  Trail,  you 
would  do  well  to  consider  a boot  in 
this  category.  They  are  ruggedly  built 
and  feature  a hard  toe  >vith  weU- 
braced  heels.  The  ankle  tops  will  be 
thickly  padded  and  the  double  leather 
sole  will  be  capped  with  heavy  Vi- 
bram soles.  There’s  just  no  use  in 
talking  about  any  other  type  of  sole 
than  those  made  by  Vibram.  They  are 
the  best  and  are  made  in  many  de- 
grees of  flexibility.  Their  rock-gripping 
and  non-slip  qualities  have  been  well 
proven  the  world  over. 
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A TRIO  OF  FINE  hiking  shoes  for  all- 
purpose walking.  Left  to  right  are  Dun- 
ham shoe,  the  Vasque  from  Eddie  Bauer, 
and  the  Browning  hiking  shoe. 

A pair  of  these  hiking  shoes  will 
weigh  about  four  pounds  and  this  is 
about  a pound  to  a pound  and  a half 
more  than  trail  shoes. 

It  will  take  some  breaking-in  for  a 
pair  of  well  made  hiking  shoes.  They 
will  feel  clumsy  at  first  fit  and  the 
stiffness  that  keeps  your  ankles  erect 
will  cause  some  awkwardness.  Allow 
at  least  a month  of  regular  use  for 
breaking  in  before  you  hit  the  trail.  It 
takes  most  people  at  least  that  long 
to  loosen  up  a pair  of  good  hiking 
shoes.  The  trail  shoe,  being  much 
softer,  requires  httle  or  no  breaking 
in.  Wear  your  new  hiking  shoes  to 
work  or  spend  an  hour  each  evening 
after  supper  walking  on  local  side- 
walks and,  if  possible,  uneven  terrain. 
Soft,  desk  bound  feet  have  to  be 
toughened  a bit  before  a three  day 
hike  in  genuine  hiking  boots  takes 
place. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  talk  about 
soaking  shoes  in  water  and  walking  in 
them  until  they  are  dry  or  semi-dry. 
The  advocates  of  this  method  say 
that  it  speeds  up  the  breaking  in  pro- 
cess. Maybe,  but  I think  a better  way 
is  to  apply  a httle  neatsfoot  oU  around 
the  edge  of  the  sole  and  even  apply 
some  directly  on  the  surface.  This 
seems  to  work  better  than  water  for 
me.  Of  course,  the  very  best  system 
is  simply  to  wear  them  a lot. 

People  who  are  used  to  a great  deal 


of  walking  will  have  much  less  trouble 
breaking  in  a pair  of  boots  than  those 
who  lead  less  active  fives.  Lace  the 
boots  snugly— but  not  tightly— for  the 
first  few  practice  walks.  Increase  the 
tension  a bit  as  the  boot  begins  to 
loosen  up.  Don’t  be  impatient.  If 
the  boot  felt  comfortable  when  you 
first  put  it  on,  chances  are  it  will 
soften  in  time.  Twenty-five  hours  of 
walking  and  wearing  is  about  the  min- 
imum time  required. 

Climbing  and  Mountaineering  Boots 
—These  are  special  purpose  boots  that 
are  still  heavier  and  tougher  than 
hiking  shoes.  They  are  made  for  super 
serious  climbing  on  rugged  expedi- 
tions over  rock,  ice  and  snow.  Unless 
you  plan  to  climb  the  Matterhorn  or 
Mt.  Everest,  you’ll  have  no  need  for 
shoes  like  this.  They  are  very  ex- 
pensive, costing  from  $60  to  $100, 
and  most  people  are  simply  overshoed 
with  them. 

There  is  one  other  special  shoe  for 
hikers.  Called  the  kletterschue,  this  is 
a lightweight  shoe  almost  like  a sneak- 
er that  fits  the  foot  like  a glove  and 
features  a rock  gripping  sole  similar 
to  a deck  shoe.  This  is  made  for  rock 
climbers  who  want  to  walk  up  the 
face  of  sheer  rock  cliffs.  The  shoe  is 
designed  for  hard,  frietion  contact 
with  smooth  stone,  and  few  of  us  have 
the  inclination  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  kletterschue  has  no  place  in  an 
ordinary  hiker’s  closet. 

Three  Sole  Patterns 

The  three  types  of  Vibram  soles  to 
look  for  on  all  hiking  shoes  are  the 
Roccia,  Montagna  and  the  Security 
Montagna.  The  Roccia  is  a bit  softer 
and  more  shallow  than  the  Montagna 
and  is  perfectly  okay  for  most  Penn- 
sylvania work.  The  Montagna  is  a 
deeper,  more  rugged  tread  and  will 
last  a bit  longer  . . . but  it  is  heavier. 
The  Security  Montagna  features  a tiny 
round  cup  in  the  center  of  each  tread 
that  adds  gripping  surface.  These 
soles  are  all  excellent,  with  the  Roccia 
being  a good  choice  for  the  tenderfoot 
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and  the  Montagna  a better  choice  for 
the  more  experienced  walker. 

When  being  fitted  for  any  hiking 
boot,  make  sure  you  can  slip  a finger 
in  around  the  top  edge  when  the 
boot  is  laced  up.  There  should  be 
some  freedom  around  the  ankle  but 
none  or  very  little  on  the  sides  of 
the  foot.  If  your  toes  touch  the  end 
of  the  boot,  forget  it.  The  toes  should 
be  free  to  wiggle,  but  the  base  of  the 
foot— and  particularly  the  heel— should 
stay  in  place.  The  heel  of  the  foot 
will  suffer  the  most  blister  trouble  if 
it  rocks  around  when  you  are  walking 
at  a normal  pace.  Speed  laces  are 
fine  on  most  hiking  boots.  You  can 
adjust  the  tautness  on  the  laces  as 
you  feel  you  need  it.  On  any  day’s 
hiking  it’s  a good  idea  to  change  the 
tension  on  the  laces  several  times 
and  speed  laces  make  this  easy. 

Many  boots  are  sificone  treated 
when  they  leave  the  factory,  and 
thats  a good  dressing  to  use  when 
touching  them  up  after  they  have 
been  well  soaked.  Dry  them  slowly— 
not  near  a hot  fire— and  stuff  with 
newspapers  to  speed  up  the  drying 
process.  Apply  the  silicone  evenly  and 
set  them  in  a cool  dry  place.  Too 
much  heat  will  dry  and  eventually 
warp  the  leather,  ^^en  applying  the 
silicone  dressing  you  should  avoid 
getting  an  excessive  amount  of  the  oil 
at  the  bond  line  between  the  sole 
and  the  upper  shoe.  The  sole  could 
in  time  be  loosened;  this  could  ruin 
a good  pair  of  shoes. 

It  is  a great  temptation  after  a 
hiking  trip  to  immediately  store  your 
boots  in  the  closet  until  the  next 
adventure.  However,  some  of  the 
acids  present  in  soil  can  be  harmful 
to  leather  so  it  is  wise  to  sponge  them 
off  with  soap  and  water,  dry,  brush 
the  nap  on  the  rough-out  type  shoes 


THE  HIKING  SHOE  should  be  able  to 
"rock"  a bit  around  the  ankle.  If  a finger 
can  be  inserted  along  the  ankle,  the  laces 
are  adjusted  about  right. 

and  treat  with  silicone.  Your  boots 
will  last  twice  as  long  with  proper 
post-trip  treatment. 

Expect  to  pay  $25  to  $50  for  a 
quality  pair  of  hiking  boots.  The 
workmanship  on  most  top  brands  is 
well  worth  it.  They  will  provide  you 
with  many  years  of  service.  The  boots 
illustrated  are  from  established  sup- 
pliers and  I can  recommend  all  of 
them  as  being  among  the  finest  avail- 
able. But  remember,  boots,  or  any 
footgear  for  that  matter,  are  highly 
personal  items.  What  suits  you  in  fit 
and  style  may  not  suit  me.  Try  on  as 
many  different  makes  as  you  can  until 
you  locate  one  that  you  can  live  with. 
Your  feet  are  your  wilderness  wheels. 
Take  good  care  of  them. 

SOME  HIKING  BOOT  SOURCES 

Eddie  Bauer,  1737  Airport  Way 
South,  Seattle,  Wash.  98134. 

L.  L.  Bean,  Inc.,  Freeport,  Maine 
04032. 

Browning,  Morgan,  Utah  84050. 

Dunham,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
05301. 
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Ominous  Beating  of  Some  . . . 


Not  So  Distant  Drums 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 
Photos  from  the  Author 


ELOISE  SCHUYLER,  author's  wife,  shoot- 
ing hunting  bow  on  field  course.  Watch- 
ing the  action  is  Annie  Guarino  Keck,  a 
former  Bow  Hunter  Queen. 

OVER  THE  PAST  eleven  years,  this 
writer  has  been  responsible  for 
information  on  archery  in  “Straight 
From  the  Bowstring.”  At  times,  I have 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  drop 
some  not-so-subtle  suggestions.  This 
month,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
to  sermonize,  I plan  to  take  a plunge 
into  what  may  become  a problem  for 
bow  hunters. 

The  first  paragraph  establishes  that 
there  is  no  apology  nor  retreat  from 
what  is  to  be  presented  here,  because 
the  drums  of  opposition  to  bow  hunt- 
ing are  sounding.  They  are  no  longer 


being  beaten  by  hunters  who  share  in 
the  harvest  of  game  while  using  guns. 
Rather,  the  opposition  comes  from  a 
few  vociferous  organizations  which 
are  opposed  to  himting  in  general  and 
to  bow  hunting  in  particular. 

There  is  httie  to  fear  at  the  mo- 
ment in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  there  are  suflBcient  outdoor- 
oriented  famihes  to  withstand  the 
normal  pressures.  Whether  these 
pressures  remain  normal  or  not  is  up 
to  us. 

As  of  April  1,  1974,  the  number  of 
licensed  bow  hunters  in  the  Keystone 
state  has  increased  to  191,804  for  the 
1973-74  licensing  period.  Although 
there  were  probably  a few  more  tags 
sold  for  youngsters  who  turned  12 
after  April  and  a few  nonresident  tags, 
this  is  substantially  the  figure  for  the 
recent  hunting  year.  It  represents  an 
increase  of  some  27,000  over  1972-73 
sales,  when  164,055  tags  were  issued. 
Indications  are  that  the  upcoming 
season  will  produce  over  200,000  li- 
censed bow  hunters! 

Opposition  to  bow  hunting  origi- 
nally stemmed  from  lack  of  informa- 
tion. The  hard  core  of  archers  who 
sought  big  game  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  consisted  primarily  of  knowl- 
edgeable toxophilites  who  went  di- 
rectly from  the  target  fine  to  the 
hunting  scene.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  target  shooters  turned 
hunters  who  had  developed  their 
shooting  skills  to  a fine  degree.  Un- 
fortunately, although  we  still  have 
most  of  the  original  bunch  with  us, 
the  number  of  really  knowledgeable 
bow  hunters  has  not  increased  in  ratio 
to  the  total  number  buying  tags  today. 

Lets  take  a look  at  the  record.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  special  bow  hunt- 
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ORGANIZED  TARGET  archery  has  led  the  way  in  Pennsylvania,  Schuyler  claims.  Target 
archery  is  not  confined  by  game  seasons  (and  in  this  case,  not  even  by  weather!). 


ing  season  when  antlered  deer  only 
were  permitted,  5542  licenses  were 
issued.  In  1973-74  alone,  53,259  more 
archery  tags  were  sold  than  were 
issued  in  the  first  seven  years  that  bow 
hunting  was  accorded  a special  sea- 
son in  Pennsylvania.  The  increase 
alone  in  the  recent  season  exceeded  by 
nearly  3(X)0  the  total  number  of  tags 
sold  the  first  four  years,  after  special 
seasons  were  established  in  1951. 

Obviously,  bow  hunting  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  popularity.  During 
the  same  period,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  target  shooters  in  the  state  has 
remained  relatively  stable  at  around 
3000.  This  would  indicate  that  there 
are  188,000  hunters  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  formalized  archery,  hunt- 
ers who  go  it  alone  in  this  demanding 
sport.  Currently,  103  clubs  are  regis- 
tered with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Archery  Association  wherein  the  fa- 
vorite activity  is  target  shooting  of  one 
sort  or  another.  This  leaves  a huge 
army  in  the  field  that  presumably  has 
had  little  or  no  formal  training. 

Although  a token  acceptance  of  bow 
hunting  into  target  archery  has  existed 
for  some  time,  there  has  been  very 
little  accent  on  this  phase  of  the  sport. 
The  obvious  answer  to  this  is  that 
the  PSAA  has  been  a target-oriented 
organization.  It  was  only  natural  that 


more  attention  should  be  paid  to  pure 
excellence  in  shooting  rather  than  to 
the  adaptation  of  such  skills  to  the 
hunting  scene. 

Although  it  is  true  that  target 
archery  was  an  outgrowth  of  hunting 
with  the  bow  and  arrow,  target  shoot- 
ing has  dominated  the  formal  scene 
for  many  years  for  some  rather  ob- 
vious reasons.  First,  target  archery 
is  not  confined  by  any  seasons  (al- 
though it  is  restricted  somewhat  by 
weather  conditions).  Second,  the  ad- 
ditional accessories  to  a hunting  bow 
tend  to  detract  from  rather  than  add 
to  its  performance.  Target  archers  try 
to  refine  their  tackle  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it.  Any  accessories  are  added 
to  improve  the  total  performance  of 
the  bow  and  the  arrow,  rather  than  to 
make  it  more  practical  as  a hunting 
arm.  Consequently,  the  basic  ap- 
proach to  a hunting  use  of  the  bow 
was  somewhat  opposed,  even  though 
the  central  desire  of  all  types  of  arch- 
ers was  to  get  the  arrow  on  target. 

Bow  Hunting  Ignored 

Evidence  that  bow  hunting  as  a 
shooting  class  has  been  all  but  ignored 
is  pointed  to  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
State  Team  Tournament  in  Harris- 
burg this  year,  there  were  but  three 
teams  entered  in  actual  competition. 
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THE  HUNTER’S  ROUND  has  simply  been 
an  adaptation  of  target  shooting  on  field 
courses.  Here,  John  Samay  of  Pottsville 
examines  target. 

A fourth  registered,  but  the  partici- 
pants did  not  show  because  of 
weather  conditions.  It  is  true  that 
the  bow  hunting  class  has  been  pick- 
ing up  in  the  field  phase  of  state 
competition,  but  target  archery  con- 
tinues to  dominate  competitive  events. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that, 
whether  bow  hunters  like  it  or  not, 
there  is  no  other  organized  source  of 
information  for  them  except  local 
archery  clubs.  Whether  or  not  they 
accept  the  responsibility  may  deter- 
mine the  future  of  bow  hunting  and, 
to  a degree,  archery  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  ills  that  have  plagued  gun  hunt- 
ing for  years  are  fast  creeping  into 
the  bow  and  arrow  sport. 

The  first  big  step  has  been  taken 
by  the  PSAA  as  the  parent  organiza- 
tion by  drawing  attention  to  the  bow 
hunting  class.  Although  the  rules 
haven’t  changed  much,  it  was  lack  of 
emphasis  rather  than  lack  of  provision 
for  bow  hunters  that  has  discouraged 
activity. 

One  important  addition  to  the  1974 


official  rules  and  rounds  is  a notation 
under  “Bow  Hunters  Field  Champion- 
ship Round.”  It  states  that  “All 
championship  rounds  will  be  shot 
using  only  animal  target  faces  the 
same  as,  or  similar  to,  those  presently 
in  use,  and  the  basic  28-target  course 
or  courses  shall  remain  the  same.  Each 
shooter  shall  shoot  four  arrows  from 
two  or  more  stakes  at  each  target, 
scoring  five  for  vital  and  three  for 
non-vital  hits.  In  the  event  that  more 
than  one  round  is  shot,  at  least  one 
round  should  be  shot  at  unmarked  dis- 
tances, with  all  marked  stakes  on  the 
course  being  removed,  covered  or 
rendered  unreadable.”  It  further  ex- 
plains that  range  finding  or  adjustable 
range  finding  sights  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

A new  regulation,  which  may  be 
controversial,  is  the  restriction  of  bows 
in  the  hunter  division  to  64  inches  or 
less.  Although  it  is  seldom  that  a 
bow  longer  than  64  inches  is  used  for 
hunting,  some  big  bruisers  can  and 
do  handle  longer  bows.  It  would 
appear  that  the  intent  here  is  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  target  bows  in 
this  division. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
associate  with  the  PSAA  through  a 
local  club,  the  following  is  a rundown 
of  more  rules  so  that  such  archers 
might  be  aware  of  the  fun  available 
to  them.  As  stated  in  the  rule  book, 
“This  division  is  a revised  heavy 
tackle  division  for  those  wishing  to 
compete  with  equipment  normally 
used  during  hunting  activities.  This 
division  gives  recognition  to  both 
amateur  and  professional  archers, 
male  and  female  archers,  instinctive 
and  free-style  archers,  but  age  is  not 
recognized.”  When  broadheads  are 
used,  males  are  restricted  to  cutting 
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edge  width  minimums,  with  100 
grains  the  minimum  weight  for  the 
head  itself.  Females  have  a cutting 
edge  minimum  and  an  80  grains 
weight  minimum.  Normally,  these 
minimums  cause  no  problems,  as  the 
average  hunting  head  is  well  above 
the  minimums. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  draw 
weight,  although  arrows  of  any  ma- 
terial must  weigh  400  grains  or  more 
and  be  tipped  with  100  grain  or 
heavier  field  points.  The  field  point  is 
merely  a heavy  target  point  which 
compares  in  weight  to  the  usual 
broadhead. 

Exceptions  Exist 

There  is  an  exception  to  seek  refief 
from  these  restrictions  by  any  regional 
board  member  of  the  PSAA  in  writ- 
ing, “for  good  and  adequate  reasons.” 

Any  device  for  lengthening  or  short- 
ening the  draw  length  of  an  archer 
is  prohibited.  All  rules  and  regula- 
tions not  mentioned  in  the  bow  hunter 
division  will  be  the  same  as  in  other 
rounds  shot  under  PSAA  rules,  and  all 
oflBcial  rounds  of  the  PSAA  shall  be 
oflBcial  rounds  for  the  bow  hunter  di- 
vision. This  means  that  bow  hunters 
will  be  recognized  at  any  sanctioned 
tournament. 

Classification  provides  four  classes, 
as  in  the  present  men’s  and  women’s 
bare  bow  and  free-style.  These  are 
broken  down  into  four  categories.  A, 
B,  C and  D. 

The  breakdown  for  Men’s  Bare 
Bow:  A-class  is  425  up  to  perfect;  B 
is  325  to  424,  inclusive;  C is  225  to 
324,  inclusive;  D is  0 to  224,  inclusive. 
Consequently,  it  doesn’t  matter  at 
what  proficiency  level  the  archer 
starts;  he  will  immediately  fall  into 
the  class  with  others  of  similar  ability. 

The  other  classes  are  as  follows: 
Women’s  Bare  Bow:  A— 350  and  up; 
B-250  to  349;  C-150  to  249;  D-O 
to  149.  Men’s  Free-Style:  A— 475 

and  up;  B— 400  to  474;  C— 325  to 
399;  D— 0 to  324.  Women’s  Free- 
style: A— 425  and  up;  B— 325  to  424; 


C-225  to  324;  D-0  to  224. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  com- 
pound bow  is  now  permitted  in  the 
Release  Division  as  well  as  in  the  Bow 
Hunter  Division. 


BOWHUNTING  IS  another  archery  tradition 
to  which  Pennsylvanians  must-be  both  re- 
sponsive and  responsible,  especially  with 
the  growth  of  anti-hunting  forces. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  still  some 
confusion  in  attempting  to  interpret 
rules.  It  is  time  for  a committee  to 
chart  out  all  rules  so  that  there  is 
never  any  question  in  anyone’s  mind 
when  he  plans  to  enter  a specific 
class.  Archery  activity  within  the 
bounds  of  tournaments  has  become 
so  complicated  that  it  is  diflScult  to 
keep  track  of  all  the  provisions  even 
with  a rule  book  in  hand.  This  points 
up  a need  rather  than  a criticism, 
since  many  classes  have  outgrown  the 
basic  rules. 
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It  would  appear,  and  it  has  been 
strongly  suggested  in  this  quarter  be- 
fore, that  a Bow  Hunter  Division  be 
set  up  within  the  PSAA  structure  to 
handle  this  segment  of  tournament 
archery.  Some  time  ago,  an  eflFort 
was  made  to  bring  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bow  Hunters  with  their  ( at 
that  time ) 3000  members.  Even 

though  there  was  an  overlap  of  mem- 
berships, it  would  have  greatly  aug- 
mented the  membership  as  well  as  the 
finances  of  the  state  organization. 
Considerable  work  was  done  on  this, 
but  there  was  no  follow-through. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  to  have 
everything  under  one  roof,  if  a di- 
vision was  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. Too  many  organizations  tend  to 
divide  and  dilute  activity,  which  leads 
to  inefficiency. 

Work  Involved 

The  tremendous  amount  of  work 
that  is  involved  in  running  the  state 
organization  at  this  time  points  up  a 
need  to  provide  funds  for  full-time 
management.  If  only  a relatively  small 
fraction  of  the  current  crop  of  bow 
hunters  can  be  enticed  into  the  PSAA, 
it  will  provide  a pleasant  complication 
that  can  be  resolved  only  with  full- 
time professional  help. 

Currently,  Pennsylvania  has  roughly 
20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  bow 
hunters  in  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  sufficient  talent  in  this 
vast  army  of  archers  to  provide  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  state  or- 
ganization. Experienced  bow  hunters 
should  set  up  competitive  bow-hunt- 
ing classes,  at  the  same  time  making 
every  effort  not  to  interfere  with  those 
experienced  target  archers  who  have 
been  running  the  tournament  sport 
for  many  years.  Each  can  complement 
the  other  without  lessening  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  either. 

It  is  hoped  here  that,  through  such 
activity,  good  rules  for  bow  hunting 


will  develop  and  knowledge  of  bow 
hunting  tackle  and  methods  will  be- 
come common  to  all  bow  hunters.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion has  led  the  way  at  the  target 
line.  It  can  take  the  lead  on  the  hunt- 
ing scene. 

The  future  of  bow  hunting  as  a 
sport  may  be  at  stake.  A recent  per- 
sonal survey  of  all  the  states  indicates 
that  there  is  a hodgepodge  of  laws 
regulating  bow  hunting,  laws  that  in 
many  cases  make  little  or  no  sense. 
Pennsylvania  is  in  a position  to  es- 
tablish a firm  foundation  for  the 
future  of  bow  hunting. 

The  day  can  be  envisioned  when 
laws  will  require  the  individual  bow 
hunter  to  be  properly  equipped,  in 
other  words  to  have  proper  arrows 
balanced  to  both  bow  and  hunter. 
Target  archers  find  this  absolutely 
necessary  to  reach  any  degree  of 
competence;  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant when  the  target  is  a living  crea- 
ture. 

Clubs  should  beat  the  bushes  for 
bow  hunters  and  bring  them  to  the 
local  archery  range.  To  do  so,  compe- 
titions must  be  set  up  in  which  bow 
hunters’  degrees  of  skill  will  be  prop- 
erly recognized.  The  natural  desire 
for  excellence  that  is  a basic  American 
trait  wiU  undoubtedly  point  such 
archers  in  the  right  direction.  Most 
important  of  all,  they  will  become  a 
part  of  archery  in  total,  where  there 
is  help  available  and  the  companion- 
ship in  organization.  Many  fine  sports- 
men are  just  waiting  to  be  asked  to 
join  a club.  Possibly  a year’s  free 
membership  to  get  them  started  might 
be  a good  investment. 

If  such  a procedure  is  successful, 
the  voice  of  all  archery  will  ring  out 
much  louder  and  clearer.  As  the 
greatest  hunting  state  in  the  country, 
we  have  a continuing  tradition  to 
which  we  must  be  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible. 
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Buying  The  Squirrel  Rifle  Is  . . . 


An  Important  Decision 


By  Don  Lewis 


Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


My  eyes  kept  scanning  the 

rough  board  bam  floor,  checking 
the  httle  piles  of  com  and  oats  chop 
being  used  for  bait.  The  old  bam 
was  not  large  but  served  the  purpose 
for  our  two  cows,  a hog  and  some 
chickens.  Originally  it  was  a make- 
shift home  we  used  while  building  a 
new  house,  but  the  removal  of  parti- 
tions, building  stalls  and  chicken 
roosts  had  transformed  it  into  a stable. 
Not  much  as  stables  and  bams  of  that 
day  went,  but  the  best  we  could  af- 
ford. 

I was  sitting  six  feet  above  the  floor 
on  some  bales  of  hay  and  had  good 
vision  of  the  entire  floor.  Keeping  as 
quiet  as  possible,  I was  expecting 
action  any  moment,  and  my  hopes 
were  not  long  in  being  fulfilled.  I 
watched  the  jerking  motion  of  a stalk 
of  straw  that  protmded  from  a hole 
in  the  floor,  raised  the  rifle  instantly 
and  drew  a bead  on  the  hole.  The 
straw  jerked  several  more  times  before 
a head  appeared,  and  my  long  rifle 
hollow  point  reduced  the  barn’s  rat 
population  by  one. 

I suppose  for  many  readers  who 
never  lived  on  a small  farm  or  in  the 
country,  my  description  of  a rat  hunt 
may  seem  unorthodox.  Well,  it  may 
be,  but  the  method  I used  produced 
results.  The  smeU  of  corn  and  oats 
always  drew  rats,  and  several  long 
stalks  of  straw  stuffed  in  the  holes 
gave  an  advanced  signal  that  a rat 
was  coming  out.  It  gave  me  just 
enough  time  to  raise  the  rifle.  Take  it 
from  me,  it’s  almost  impossible  to 
shoulder  a rifle  and  get  a shot  once 
a rat  spots  the  shooter.  With  this 
method,  if  I kept  a sharp  eye  on  all 
the  straws,  it  was  just  aim  and 
squeeze. 


IT  WAS  COLD  that  day,  but  the  squirrels 
were  active;  Wilbur  Anderson  of  Greenock 
bagged  this  one  with  a Remington  521T 
scoped  with  a UnertI  1"  target  outfit. 
Hunting  squirrels  with  a 22  rimfire  rifle 
requires  quiet  stalking  and  patient  watch- 
ing, but  the  challenge  of  the  sport  makes 
it  that  much  more  enjoyable. 
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LEWIS  RECORDS  velocities  to  see  which 
ammo  gives  best  results  in  each  rifle. 
Maybe  there's  truth  in  the  belief  that 
there’s  a little  of  the  mad  scientist  in  a 
squirrel  hunter. 

It  would  be  perfect  for  this  article 
if  I could  honestly  say  the  35A  was 
the  rifle  that  started  me  on  the  long 
road  as  hunter,  shooter  and  finally 
gun  writer,  but  that’s  not  the  case. 
My  admiration  for  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing was  instilled  at  a very  tender  age 
when,  not  allowed  to  carry  any  type 
of  gun,  I never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  accompany  one  of  my  three  older 
brothers  on  hunts  for  practically  any 
game  from  rabbits  to  red  squirrels. 
My  moment  of  happiness  would  come 
when  I was  allowed  to  fire  at  targets 
when  we  got  back  home. 

With  this  background,  it  should  be 
easy  to  understand  how  a young  boy 
felt  when  he  received  a brand  new  22. 
I may  be  carrying  nostalgia  too  far, 
but  getting  the  new  rifle  even  at  15 
years  of  age  was  indeed  rewarding. 
It  wasn’t  just  another  gift  at  Christ- 
mas time;  it  was  the  culmination  of 
a boy’s  dreams,  hopes  and  prayers. 
The  inexpensive  35A  lacked  a great 
deal  when  compared  to  the  Marlin  39 
or  the  Remington  512  of  that  era,  but 
it  was  new  and  shot  straight.  That 
was  more  than  I had  ever  had  previ- 
ously, and  it  was  certainly  more  than 
I expected  to  find  under  a tree  deco- 


rated with  homemade  trimmings. 

Unfortunately,  I can’t  boast  a long 
period  of  success  with  the  35A,  al- 
though it  was  a constant  companion 
for  several  years.  Due  to  a touchy 
hammer/safety  design,  the  35A  de- 
veloped the  bad  habit  of  not  returning 
to  “safe”  when  the  bolt  was  closed. 
Actually,  the  design  idea  of  the  35A’s 
hammer/safety  had  merits  but  was 
lacking  in  construction.  As  the  bolt 
handle  was  lifted,  the  hammer/safety 
moved  slightly  to  the  rear  and  then 
flipped  to  the  right.  A notch  in  the 
hammer  engaged  the  rear  of  the  re- 
ceiver, and  this  held  and  cocked  the 
hammer  as  the  bolt  was  pushed  for- 
ward. To  fire,  the  hammer/safety  was 
turned  to  the  left.  It  was  simple  and 
strong,  but  a set  screw  in  the  ham- 
mer/safety loosened  regularly  and 
kept  the  hammer  from  engaging  the 
receiver.  I knew  nothing  about  gun- 
smithing  then,  and  several  gunsmiths 
peened,  shellacked,  and  said  unkind 
words  about  the  screw,  but  nothing 
kept  it  tight. 

Before  the  rifle  was  four  years  old, 
I lost  my  savor  for  it  and  relegated  it 
to  the  barn,  where  it  served  for  many 
years  as  the  official  rat  rifle.  To  add 
humiliation  after  the  rats  wised  up 
and  kept  moving,  hundreds  of  rounds 
of  22  shot  shells  were  fired  through 
its  barrel— an  unthinkable  act  to  per- 
petrate on  even  a mediocre  rifle,  for 
everyone  believed  the  shot  would  lead 
the  rifling.  The  35A  failed  to  become 
a dream  gun,  but  it  served  with  honor 
over  the  years  in  keeping  the  rat  pop- 
ulation to  a minimum. 

Since  those  days  of  long  ago,  prac- 
tically every  type,  brand,  and  model 
of  22  rimfire  has  passed  through  my 
hands  either  in  hunting  or  range  test- 
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ing.  As  a former  gunsmith,  I worked 
on  virtually  every  model  of  22  to  hit 
the  market.  Some  were  superior  in 
design  and  workmanship,  and  I sup- 
pose all  served  a purpose,  but  I’ve 
always  felt  the  22  rimfire  should  have 
received  more  attention  from  de- 
signers and  manufacturers.  Other 
than  several  high  quahty  target  mod- 
els designed  for  competition,  the 
average  22  rimfire  rifle  was  con- 
structed only  to  reflect  a low  price. 

Quality  Lacking 

A careful  look  at  the  ordinary  single 
shot  bolt  action  22  will  show  that  not 
much  design  talent  or  money  is  put 
into  the  construction.  But  my  com- 
plaint is  not  really  against  the  basic 
design  but  the  lack  of  good  machining 
and  workmanship.  Even  the  bolts  and 
other  working  parts  are  not  honed, 
and  most  22  trigger  assemblies  are 
shoddy  in  design  and  provide  no 
means  for  adjustment. 

Single  shot  outflts,  whether  they  are 
bolt  actions  or  a falhng  block  lever 
type,  do  reflect  a good  bit  of  sim- 
phcity,  but  I can’t  say  in  all  honesty 
the  same  about  repeating  models. 
I see  no  point  in  getting  involved  with 
the  maze  of  mechanisms  found  among 
the  various  brands  and  models  in  the 
22  repeating  field.  A few  were  ex- 
cellent, but  why  others  worked  never 
failed  to  amaze  me.  Surprisingly, 
most  of  them  performed  to  a satis- 
factory degree  and  gave  a long  life 
span,  and  this  again  kept  me  puzzled. 
When  I was  just  beginning  a gun- 
smith’s career,  I dreaded  taking  some 
of  those  22  repeaters  apart.  Some  of 
the  most  fantastic  spring  hookups  ever 
devised  would  baffle  me  for  a com- 
plete evening.  However,  I wasn’t  the 
only  gunsmith  to  come  close  to  a 
breakdown  attempting  to  figure  where 
a certain  spring  went  and  how  it  fit. 

With  all  my  past  association  with 
the  little  22  rimfire,  it  makes  me  very 
glad  to  see  the  vast  amount  of  makes 
and  models  being  offered  today. 
Beyond  a doubt,  the  22  rimfire  is  still 


IF  A 22  RIMFIRE  rifle  consistently  shoots 
one-inch  or  smaller  groups  at  50  yards, 
Lewis  advocates  laying  out  the  money  for 
a good  target  scope  outfit. 

keeping  its  popularity.  But  as  high  as 
it  rates  at  the  sales  counter.  I’m  still 
convinced  that  it  isn’t  being  bought 
expressly  as  a hunting  outfit,  and  this 
is  why  I do  my  best  to  make  more 
hunters  see  the  plus  side  of  the  22 
rimfire  in  the  hunting  realm. 

I have  no  statistics  to  prove  my 
personal  beliefs,  but  I draw  my  con- 
clusions from  what  I’ve  seen  and 
learned  over  the  past  ten  years,  es- 
pecially since  today’s  hunter  has  be- 
come more  power-conscious.  The 
hunting  I’m  suggesting  for  the  22  rim- 
fire does  not  in  any  way  conflict  with 
either  varmint  or  small  game  hunting. 
The  little  rimflre  does  make  a good 
75-yard  chuck  cartridge— but  not  as 
good  as  Winchester’s  22  WMR  or 
Remington’s  5mm  Magnum.  The  22 
long  rifle  cartridge  is  just  no  match 
in  speed  or  power  for  these  tiny  Mag- 
nums. Quicker  and  cleaner  kills  will 
be  the  end  result  if  the  Magnums  are 
used  for  short  range  varmint  hunting. 

In  the  small  game  category.  I’m  not 
totally  frowning  on  the  hunter  who 
uses  a shotgun  for  squirrel  hunting; 
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I’m  simply  inviting  him  to  take  a sec- 
ond look  at  the  22  rimfire  for  the 
additional  challenge  it  ofiFers.  Before 
the  new  rifle  hunter  collects  his 
second  squirrel,  it  will  be  evident  that 
a vastly  different  approach  must  be 
used  than  with  a shotgun.  Gone  are 
the  easy  running  shots,  the  quick 
blast  through  a cluster  of  grapevines 
at  a spooked  gray,  or  naihng  one 
swishing  down  a tree  trunk.  The 
rifleman  will  have  to  forego  that 
kind  of  shooting  and  replace  it 
with  quiet  stalking  and  patient 
watching;  he’ll  have  to  overcome 
the  frustration  of  seeing  a fat 
fox  squirrel  flee  through  the  treetops 
without  stopping.  I find  the  exasper- 
ating aspects  to  be  part  of  the  overall 
challenge  in  matching  wits  and 
shooting  skills  in  22  rimfire  squirrel 
hunting. 

Affinity  for  Rimfire 

My  affinity  for  the  22  rimfire  stems 
from  a good  many  years  of  hunting 
experience,  and  the  fact  that  I have 
hunted  squirrels  with  aU  types  of  cart- 
ridges from  22  shorts  to  reduced  loads 
in  big  game  rifles.  For  several  sea- 
sons, I used  22  Magnums  exclusively 
with  better-than-average  success,  but 
this  has  not  changed  my  thinking.  The 
longest  bushytail  shot  I remember 
making  was  with  the  Winchester  22 
WMR,  but  this  did  not  make  a be- 
liever out  of  me.  With  all  the  two 
super  little  Magnums  have  to  offer  to 
the  chuck  and  crow  hunter,  I can’t  fit 
them  in  with  my  philosophy  for  squir- 
rel hunting.  From  a practical  point  of 
view,  they  are  too  powerful. 

My  reference  to  using  a top  outfit 
could  well  be  what  my  whole  phil- 
osophy of  squirrel  hunting  with  the 
22  rimfire  is  based  upon.  It  doesn’t 
matter  what  outfit  the  rifleman  squir- 
rel hunter  uses,  but  as  the  desire  to 
become  more  accurate  dominates  the 
hunter’s  thinking,  he  begins  to  buy 
more  sophisticated  equipment.  In 
many  cases,  the  installation  of  a high 
quality  scope  with  a thin-wire  reticle 


will  be  all  that’s  needed  for  good  ac- 
curacy. 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  most  22  trig- 
ger setups  leave  a lot  to  be  desired, 
and  there  is  not  much  that  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  situation.  I have 
to  put  thumbs  down  on  taking  drastic 
steps  to  decrease  or  alter  the  sear  en- 
gagement in  quest  of  an  extra-light 
trigger  pull.  Honing  and  filing  should 
be  left  to  those  who  are  qualified,  and 
since  reducing  sear  engagement  is  not 
always  the  answer,  I suggest  nothing 
more  than  a light  polishing  with  well- 
worn  crocus  cloth  on  the  trigger  and 
sear  engagement  surfaces.  It  takes 
adjustment  screws  to  accurately  regu- 
late the  pull  of  a trigger,  and  hap- 
hazard filing  does  nothing  more  than 
increase  the  danger  factor. 

I have  found  while  bench  testing 
22s  with  extreme  trigger  weights  that 
wrapping  the  second  joint  of  the  in- 
dex finger  around  the  trigger  and  then 
gripping  the  entire  hand  on  the  stock 
much  hke  shaking  hands  produces  a 
steady,  even  pull.  I refer  to  this  as 
“reaching  deep  in  the  trigger,”  and 
with  some  practice  even  the  most 
severe  trigger  pull  can  be  overcome. 
I emphasize  mastering  the  trigger  pull 
because  it’s  a significant  factor  in  ac- 
curate shooting,  whether  from  a 
benchrest  or  in  the  woods. 

The  squirrel  rifle  should  first  prove 
its  accuracy  from  the  benchrest.  It’s 
difficult  to  determine  accuracy  under 
hunting  conditions;  wind,  twigs,  game 
movement  and  other  factors  make  it 
hard  to  determine  why  a bullet  didn’t 
go  where  the  hunter  thought  he 
aimed.  Any  sturdy  table  or  folding 
ironing  board  will  serve  as  a solid 
rest,  and  adding  a couple  of  large 
sacks  of  sand  or  sawdust  puts  the 
shooter  in  business. 

I’m  interested  only  in  rifles  that  will 
put  90  percent  of  their  shots  in  a one- 
inch  target  at  50  yards.  This  may 
sound  easy,  but  all  I can  suggest  is 
that  you  try  it.  Don’t  be  alarmed  if 
more  than  one  or  two  rifles  are  tested 
before  paydirt  is  hit.  In  fact,  a num- 
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22  RIMFIRE  RALLISTIC  CHART 


Croups  shot  at  50  yards 


Testing  By:  Don  Lewis 

Rifle/ Model 

Winchester  320 
Winchester  320 
Winchester  320 
Winchester  320 
Winchester  320 
Marlin  39A 
Marlin  39A 
Marhn  39A 
Marlin  39A 
Marlin  39A 
Remington  581 
Remington  581 
Remington  581 
Remington  581 
Remington  581 
Savage/ Anschutz  64 
Savage/ Anschutz  64 
Savage/ Anschutz  64 
Savage/Anschutz  64 
Savage/ Anschutz  64 
Mossberg  340BC 
Mossberg  340BC 
Mossberg  340BC 
Mossberg  340BC 
Mossberg  340BC 


go  down  the  drain  on  this  seemingly 
simple  requirement.  Some  rifles  will 
handle  the  high  speed  ammo  and  stay 
under  the  inch  at  50  yards,  but  for 
the  most  part,  a switch  to  the  more 
expensive  ammo  will  be  a must. 

When  1 first  carried  my  Savage/ 
Anschutz  Model  64  equipped  with  a 
1"  Unertl  target  scope  on  a squirrel 
hunt,  I felt  rather  conspicuous.  It  did 
seem  unorthodox  to  be  carrying  a 
semi-target  rifle  that  weighed  nearly 
10  pounds  with  the  long  target  scope, 
but  I couldn’t  forget  the  one-hole 
groups  I had  fired  at  50  yards  from 
the  benchrest.  I knew  that  if  I could 
make  steady  holds  I would  miss  few 
squirrels,  no  matter  how  tough  the 
shot.  That’s  been  awhile  back,  and  as 
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Barrel 

Group 

Group 

Length 

Ammo  Brand 

Velocity 

1 

2 

22/' 

Remington  Hi-Speed 
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Bi" 

IM" 

Winchester  Mark  III 
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IM" 

1 " 

Remington  Match 
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%" 

1 " 

Eley  Black  Box 
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Winchester  Super-X  HP 
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IM" 

1»" 

24" 

Remington  Hi-Speed 
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1 " 

Bi" 

Winchester  Mark  III 
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1 " 

1 " 

Remington  Mateh 
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1 " 
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%" 
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Winchester  Super-X  HP 
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Hi" 

1«" 

24" 

Remington  Hi-Speed 
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Bi" 

Winchester  Mark  III 
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1 " 

Remington  Match 
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1 " 

%" 

Eley  Black  Box 

1,040 

Hi" 

1 " 

Winchester  Super-X  HP 
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26" 

Remington  Hi-Speed 
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Winchester  Mark  III 
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A" 

%" 

Remington  Match 
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%" 

Eley  Black  Box 

1,100 

%" 

Winchester  Super-X  HP 
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IM" 

1 " 

24" 

Remington  Hi-Speed 
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Winehester  Mark  III 

1,046 

1 " 
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Remington  Match 
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1 " 

Bi" 

Eley  Black  Box 

1,045 

%" 

1 " 

Winchester  Super-X  HP 

1,288 

m" 

Bl" 

curate  rifles  may  a gunwriter 

I’m  obligated 

to  hunt 

with  all  makes  and  models,  but  I still 
sneak  the  ol’  64  out  every  chance  I 
get.  Believe  me,  it’s  a whale  of  a 
squirrel  outfit. 

I have  high  praise  for  the  Browning 
T-Bolt.  Browning  advertises  this  fine 
22  to  have  a clean,  crisp  trigger  with 
a maximum  of  four  pounds  of  puU. 
For  years,  Helen  has  used  this  model 
equipped  with  a %”  Redfield  4X,  and 
there’s  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy. 
The  T-Bolt  can’t  be  considered  inex- 
pensive, but  for  what  it  has  to  offer, 
I think  the  original  cost  would  soon 
be  forgotten. 

My  own  preference  is  the  bolt  ac- 
tion single  shot,  but  a lever  fan  should 
find  the  right  outfit  in  Winchester’s 
9422,  Marhn’s  39A,  or  Ithaca’s  latest 
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entry,  the  Model  72  Saddlegun.  The 
slide  action  buffs  will  find  the  Win- 
chester Model  270  and  the  Reming- 
ton 572  Fieldmaster  well  balanced 
outfits  that  turn  in  rather  impressive 
scores. 

I suppose  a scope  of  any  power  up 
to  15X  could  be  used  on  a squirrel 
rifle,  but  I won’t  advocate  going  above 
8X.  My  own  whim  is  the  6X,  as  it 
offers  sufficient  magnification  for 
sharp  detail  of  the  target  and  is  still 
low  enough  in  power  to  gather  plenty 
of  light  for  early  morning  or  late  eve- 
ning hunts.  My  main  point  here 
would  be  to  stick  with  the  thinnest 
reticle.  Some  of  the  inexpensive  4Xs 
I tested  had  reticles  so  thick  that 
the  squirrel’s  head  was  completely 
hidden  behind  the  intersection  of  the 
crosswires. 

Scope  mounting  is  almost  second 
nature  to  me.  As  an  improviser,  I 
have  made  or  modified  special  mounts 
for  a variety  of  scope  setups.  As  a 
fancier  of  the  long  target  scope,  es- 
pecially the  1"  Unertl  6X  outfit,  I have 
fitted  a lot  of  ordinary  22s  with 
target-type  scope  bases.  I realize 
that  most  22s  come  with  receivers 
dovetailed  for  the  slip-on,  clamp-type 
mount.  This  is  fine  for  the  short, 


tube,  inexpensive  scopes  which  are 
designed  primarily  for  22s,  but  the 
long  target  scope  must  have  two 
bases. 

The  22  rimfire  rifle  is  never  easy  to 
fit  with  target-type  bases  as  it’s  diffi- 
cult to  level,  but  any  reputable  gun- 
smith can  do  the  job.  The  first  thing 
to  determine  is  whether  the  rifle  is 
worth  the  cost  of  the  target  scope  and 
bases  plus  labor  for  installation.  I’ll 
wind  up  these  remarks  by  saying  that 
if  I had  any  type  22  that  would  con- 
sistently shoot  one-inch  or  smaller 
groups  at  50  yards.  I’d  treat  myself  to 
a fine  target  scope  outfit. 

Laying  out  over  a hundred  dollars 
for  a target  scope  and  installation— 
with  that  much  again  needed  if  a new 
rifle  must  be  purchased— could  put 
the  kind  of  squirrel  hunting  I’m  sug- 
gesting beyond  the  desire  of  many 
hunters,  and  I can  easily  understand 
why.  I can  only  say  that  once  a top- 
notch  squirrel  outfit  is  used,  the  entire 
picture  changes  and  the  original  in- 
vestment is  no  longer  an  important 
factor.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  the 
hunter  has  made  a fifetime  invest- 
ment, which  only  proves  that  buying 
a squirrel  rifle  is  truly  an  important 
decision.  . . . 


'Rooking  ^ackkiarii  . . . 

A few  of  the  neighbors  met  at  the  house  of  Abner  Mitchell,  in  Wharton 
township,  on  the  14th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  killing  Squirrels.  They 
hunted  from  early  in  the  morning  until  4 o’clock,  when  they  came  in  & 
partook  of  an  excellent  dinner  furnished  by  Mr.  Mitchell  for  the  occasion; 
and  on  counting  their  Squirrels,  they  had  killed  287,  besides  a number 
that  had  lodged  on  trees  that  they  could  not  get,  supposed  to  be  at  least 
20,  so  that  the  whole  number  killed  in  one  day,  on  almost  one  farm,  was 
about  three  hundred.  Beat  this  if  you  can.  [’The  Genius  of  Liberty,  Un- 
iontown.  Pa.,  April  17,  1827.] 
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water  into  the  air  Their  quick  takeoff,  small  body  size  and  very  fast 
flying  speed  make  teal  worthy  targets  for  waterfou  lers. 
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EDITORIAL  ■ ■ ■ 


"Our”  Day  is  A/most  Here 

SEPTEMBER  IS  THE  MONTH  of  the  day — National  Hunting  & Fishing 
' Day.  We’ve  said  it  before,  but  it’s  worth  repeating:  NHF  Day  is  the 
most  important  day  of  the  year  to  this  nation’s  hunters  and  fishermen.  It’s 
our  one  best  chance  to  show  the  rest  of  our  fellow  citizens  what  these  sports 
are  really  all  about.  After  attracting  some  4,000,000  persons  at  the  first 
NHF  Day  celebration  in  1972,  three  times  that  many  turned  out  in  1973, 
and  five  times  as  many — 20,000,000 — are  expected  to  take  part  this  year.  If 
you  belong  to  a sportsmen’s  club,  I hope  you’re  involved.  If  you  aren’t,  visit 
another  club  this  time  and  take  some  non-hunting  friends  along  . . . and 
start  making  plans  to  get  your  club  in  the  thick  of  things  next  September. 
This  is  a real  going  thing.  When  any  activity  involves  10  percent  of  our 
population  in  only  its  third  year — that’s  one  out  of  every  10  men,  women 
and  children  in  this  entire  country! — it’s  important.  Ultimately,  it  could 
mean  the  difference  between  whether  these  sports  continue  in  this  country 
for  people  like  us  or  vanish.  So  go,  friends,  go,  and  take  a car  full  of  the  un- 
committed with  you. 

Pennsylvanians  have  a particular  reason  to  take  part  in  NHF  Day.  The 
whole  thing  started  here.  It  was  the  brainchild — inspiration  would  be  a bet- 
ter word — of  Ira  Joffe,  Philadelphia  sportsman/shooter/gunshop  operator, 
who  figured  that  from  a publieity  standpoint  our  hunters  and  fishermen 
were  constantly  getting  the  dirty  end  of  the  stick,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  country’s  leading  conservationists,  and  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  Ira  doesn’t  live  in  Philadelphia  any  more.  That  city’s  highly 
restrictive  gun  laws  drove  him  out.  But  he  lives  nearby  and,  as  George 
Dolnaek  explains  in  the  lead  story  this  month,  is  continuing  his  good  work 
in  this  area. 

The  importance  of  NHF  Day  is  further  shown  by  Gov.  Milton  Shapp’s 
proclamation,  which  appears  immediately  following  this  page.  This  was 
issued  on  July  10,  during  impressive  ceremonies  at  the  William  Penn 
Museum  in  Harrisburg.  Sportsmen  from  all  over  the  state  attended,  as  well 
as  legislators  and  their  staff.  Bob  Delfay  of  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  and  personnel  of  Pennsylvania’s  Fish  and  Game  Commissions. 
Following  the  signing  of  the  proclamation,  everyone  attended  a luncheon 
and  trapshoot  at  the  Carlisle  Fish  & Game  Club,  where  Gov.  Shapp 
perhaps  surprised  a few  of  the  many  interested  spectators  by  breaking  the 
first  claybird  thrown  for  him,  as  well  as  a number  of  succeeding  ones. 

Saturday,  September  28,  is  the  date  of  this  year’s  National  Hunting  & 
Fishing  Day.  Don’t  forget  it  . . . don’t  miss  it. — Bob  Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provi^d  a credit  line  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 
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HARRISBURG 

PROCLAMATION 

Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day — September  28, 1974 

As  the  first  State  in  the  Nation  to  recognize  its  sportsmen  and  women 
for  their  many  far-reaching  accomplishments,  Pennsylvania  set  aside  a 
special  day  in  1970.  Since  then,  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
President  have  annually  designated  a day  in  their  honor.  This  year, 
Saturday,  September  28th  has  been  officially  proclaimed  as  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  — 1974.” 

Over  one  million  Pennsylvanians  are  licensed  hunters  and  more  than  a 
million  citizens  will  purchase  a fishing  license  this  year.  Working  together 
in  the  American  tradition,  the  Federated  Sportsmen  are  promoting  sound 
conservation  practices  so  that  future  generations  will  inherit  a healthy  en- 
vironment and  adequate  resources. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  they  have  been  the  leaders  in  nearly  ail 
major  environmental  programs  in  our  cities.  State  and  Nation.  These 
sportsmen-conservationists  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  founding  of 
our  independent  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  and  for  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources.  They  have  asked  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  strictly  regulated  seasons  and  bag  limits  through  law  to 
insure  the  perpetuity  of  all  species.  This  request  has  resulted  in  a well- 
balanced  fish  and  wildlife  policy  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Those  who  hunt  and  fish  have  further  asked  that  their  hunting  and 
fishing  license  fees  be  increased  and  that  their  sporting  gear  be  taxed  na- 
tionally, so  that  funds  derived  may  be  devoted  to  improving  the 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat;  the  continuation  of  wildlife  re- 
search; the  education  of  our  citizens;  and  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Last  year,  this  "requested  tax” 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty-three  million  dollars  within  the  Common- 
wealth alone. 

In  addition,  the  sportsmen  and  women,  through  their  various  local  clubs. 


have  been  sponsoring  the  State 
Junior  Conservation  School,  the 
nine  county-level  Junior  Con- 
servation Schools,  the  State 
Teachers'  Lab  and  the  statewide 
Wildlife  Poster  Contest.  The  goal  of 
these  worthwhile  programs  has 
been  to  help  our  young  people 
develop  an  environmental  ethic  — 
an  attitude  of  living  in  harmony 
with  the  total  environment. 

Through  the  many  organizations 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  Trout  Un- 
limited, Ducks  Unlimited,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  and  the  various  local 
clubs,  hunters  and  fishermen  and 
women  have  led  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  battle  for  clean  air,  pure  water,  and  for  the  wise  use  of  all  our 
natural  resources. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  contributions  being  made  by  Pennsylvania's 
hunters  and  fishermen  and  women  to  generations  yet  to  come,  they  are  de- 
serving of  special  recognition. 

Therefore,  I,  Milton  J.  Shapp,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  proclaim  Saturday,  September  28,  1974,  as 
PENNSYLVANIA  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  DAY,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
urge  all  citizens  to  join  with  sportsmen-conservationists  in  a rededication 
to  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  and  their  proper  maintenance  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Further,  I urge  all  citizens  to  take  part  in 
Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  activities  on  September  28th,  to 
learn  more  about  conservation  and  outdoor  skills. 


GOV.  MILTON  J.  SHAPP  with  Commissioners 
R.  E.  Fasnacht,  R.  E.  Sutherland,  Executive  Di- 
rector Glenn  L.  Bowers  and  PGC  personnel 
after  signing  Hunting  & Fishing  Day  procla- 
mation. 


GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State,  at  the 
City  of  Harrisburg,  this  tenth  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 


BYTHE  GOVERNOR: 

lueAvi 

C.  De  Lores  Tucker 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 


one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth. 

TflUtoH 

MILTON  J.  SHAPP 
Governor 


NHF  Day . . . 
How  It  All  Began 


by  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 


IRA  JOFFE,  left,  the  man  responsible  for  NHF 
Day,  displays  letter  from  Gov.  Shapp  and 
plaque  from  Delaware  County  Federation 
honoring  his  efforts.  Charles  Lentz  shares  the 
happy  moment. 

C PORTS  MEN  across  the  country 
'^are  finally  receiving  just 
recognition  for  their  good  deeds  in 
the  name  of  conservation  and  out- 
door recreation  through  National 
Hunting  & Fishing  Day.  A day  for 
hunters  and  fishermen  was  a long 
time  in  coming,  and  here  is  the  story 
of  how  it  began,  a story  of  Ira  Joffe, 
the  sportsman  who  originated  the 
idea. 

Ira,  a quiet,  unassuming  man, 
was  born  and  grew  up  in  Phila- 


delphia. This  fact  makes  his  ac- 
complishment that  much  more 
notable,  since  you’d  least  expect  it 
from  someone  raised  in  a big  city. 

Ira  Joffe  attended  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy 
and  Science,  worked  as  a toolmaker 
and  taught  vocational  school. 
During  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II,  when  troops  were  being  sent  into 
combat  with  a minimum  of  training, 
Ira  joined  other  sportsmen  from  the 
Philadelphia  area  in  conducting 
pre-induction  firearms  instructions 
for  new  recruits  at  the  various 
sportsmen’s  clubs. 

After  the  war,  Ira  opened  a gun 
shop  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  ran 
for  over  twenty  years.  In  1966, 
following  the  introduction  of  that 
city’s  highly  restrictive  gun  law,  he 
moved  his  shop  to  Upper  Darby. 
There  he  served  on  the  Delaware 
County  Field  and  Stream  Associa- 
tion’s executive  committee  as  legis- 
lation chairman.  Two  years  later,  he 
was  invited  to  sit  in  on  a small  arms 
information  committee  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  keep  sportsmen  aware 
of  firearms  legislation.  He  also  was 
tapped  to  head  public  relations  and 
affairs  for  the  2700  member  club. 

Then  in  the  fall  of  1969,  at  one  of 
the  club  meetings,  Ira  presented  an 
idea  he  had  been  thinking  about  for 
some  time.  He  proposed  a reso- 
lution to  create  a day  honoring  the 
contribution  of  sportsmen  to  con- 
servation and  outdoor  recreation. 
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The  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Delaware  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  sent  on  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Southeast  Division 
Federation,  where  it  also  received 
acceptance.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  resolution 
was  enthusiastically  received  and 
adopted. 

The  groundwork  had  been  laid. 
The  next  step  was  to  have  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  recognize  the  day 
as  an  official  celebration. 

With  the  aid  of  his  wife  Anne,  Ira 
wrote  hundreds  of  letters  to  36  dif- 
ferent outdoor  and  gun  magazines, 
to  many  sportsmen’s  organizations, 
gun  dealers  and  wholesalers, 
firearms  and  ammunition  manufac- 
turers and  legislators.  In  each  letter 
he  outlined  his  proposal  and  the 
reason  for  it,  and  sought  support. 

The  response  was  less  than 
overwhelming.  Only  one  periodical. 
Gun  Week,  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  carried 
the  word  of  Ira’s  idea  to  other 
sportsmen  across  the  United  States. 
Gun  Week’s  executive  editor,  Ar- 
nold D.  Jeffcoat,  publicized  the 
proposed  celebration  in  nearly  every 
issue  for  almost  a year.  With  this  ad- 
ded impetus,  support  for  the 
sportsmen’s  day  picked  up  steam. 

September  27, 1970 

At  about  the  same  time,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Representative  John 
Laudadio  stumped  for  the  idea 
among  his  colleagues  in  Harrisburg. 
As  a result  of  Mr.  Laudadio’ s ef- 
forts, Governor  Raymond  P.  Shaffer 
proclaimed  September  27,  1970,  as 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Sportsmen’s 
Day.  It  was  another  first  for  the  out- 
door fraternity. 

The  next  big  boost  came  from  the 


GOV.  SHARP  displays  his  trapshooting  ability 
at  Carlisle  Fish  & Game  Club  following  the 
signing  of  the  proclamation  in  Harrisburg. 


National  Shooting  Sports  Foun- 
dation in  Riverside,  Conn.,  which 
vigorously  campaigned  for  a na- 
tional observance.  (Coincidentally, 
Charles  Dickey,  then  director  of  the 
NSSF,  had  for  some  time  been 
trying  to  get  a similar  program 
started,  and  it’s  probable  that  his  ef- 
forts in  effect  laid  the  groundwork 
which  made  the  acceptance  of 
Joffe’s  proposal  easier. ) Their  efforts 
were  rewarded  in  the  spring  of  1971 
when  Senator  Thomas  T.  McIntyre 
of  New  Hampshire  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  United  States 
Senate  asking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  September  as  a 
“National  Hunting  & Fishing 
Day.  ” 

Shortly,  identical  bills  were  in- 
troduced and  passed.  Then  on  April 
12,  1972,  President  Nixon  signed 
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Surprisingly,  there  were  no  major 
stumbling  blocks  along  the  way.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  sportsmen  were 
waiting  for  someone  to  come  up 
with  the  idea,  and  I just  happened 
to  be  that  someone.  ” 

Active  in  sportsmen’s  clubs  for 
nearly  30  years,  Ira  currently  serves 
as  president  of  the  2700-member 
Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream 
Association;  secretary  of  the  Dela- 
ware County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Club;  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Southeast  Division  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Club. 

Ira’s  public  relations  work  over 
the  past  four  years  has  resulted  in 
expanded  local  and  metropolitan 
the  proclamation  declaring  Sep-  newspaper  coverage  of  sportsmen’s 
tember  23  as  the  first  “National  activities  and  events.  He  also 
Hunting  & Fishing  Day.  managed  to  appear  on  television 

Within  three  years  after  five  times  in  the  last  seven  years  re- 
proposing the  day  to  honor  garding  the  topics  of  gun  control 
sportsmen,  Ira  Joffe  saw  his  dream  and  gun  legislation, 
of  a national  celebration  come  true.  Ira  and  Anne  Joffe  relax  by 
Taking  a look  back  over  the  years,  shooting  trap,  skeet  or  rifle  targets, 
Ira  modestly  says,  “All  I did  was  and  they  enjoy  both  fresh  and  salt 
write  letters  and  make  phone  calls,  water  fishing.  And  by  the  way,  in 
Everyone  who  supported  the  idea  his  spare  time  Ira  is  chairman  of  his 
and  pushed  it  deserves  the  credit,  club’s  NHF  Day  celebration. 

Falcon  Prints  Help  Retarded  Children 

For  the  past  three  years,  Tommy  Nobis  of  the  Atlanta  Falcons  football 
team  has  given  his  off-season  time  to  help  mentally  retarded  children 
throughout  Georgia.  Through  an  Atlanta-area  telethon,  he  has  raised  over 
$100,000  to  help  provide  recreational  experiences  for  these  children.  Now 
individuals  can  help  this  cause.  The  National  Wildlife  Art  Exchange,  Inc., 
of  Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  has  for  some  time  been  offering  beautiful,  large  size, 
full  color  art  prints  of  wildlife  and  songbirds.  One  of  their  upcoming  prints 
is  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  painted  by  Ron  Jenkins,  a frequent  GAME 
NEWS  contributor.  This  print  sells  for  $60,  and  one  half  of  the  proceeds,  in 
the  form  of  a donation  from  the  National  Wildlife  Art  Exchange,  will  go  to 
the  Georgia  Special  Olympics,  in  which  the  retarded  children  participate. 
Checks  for  falcon  prints  should  be  made  payable  to  SCORE,  INC.,  P.  O. 
Box  89144,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30312.  SCORE,  INC.  (Sports  Charities  Of- 
fering Recreational  Experiences)  is  a non-profit  charitable  corporation. 
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Study  Indicates  Hunters  are  Sportsmen  . . . 


Landowner  Views  of  Public  Hunting 
on  Private  Land 

By  Dr.  Robert  W.  Douglass 

Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
The  Pennsylvanoia  State  University 


The  attitudes  of  landowners 
toward  hunters  is  a favorite  sub- 
ject for  speculation.  What  does  the 
landowner  actually  think  about  the 
use  of  his  land  by  others  for  hunting 
small  game?  A brief  research  of  the 
literature  indicated  that  many  recrea- 
tion related  decisions  were  made 
about  the  public  use  of  private  farm- 
land without  any  prior  knowledge  of 
cooperating  farmers’  attitudes.  Those 
studies  that  are  available  tend  to  treat 
reasons  why  farmers  exclude  hunters 
by  posting  their  land. 

■ Public  access  to  private  land  is  the 
keystone  to  a successful  upland  game 
program.  Without  the  cooperation 


of  the  landowners,  the  number  of  rec 
reational  days  provided  by  uplanc 
game  hunting  would  drop  precipitous 
ly.  In  recent  meetings,  Bureau  of  Out 
door  Recreation  officials  talked  a 
length  about  why  the  landowne: 
would  close  his  land  to  public  huntinj 
in  spite  of  eflForts  to  encourage  mor< 
open  land.  It  was  apparent  to  observ 
ers  that  the  projections  were  beinj 
made  on  opinions  that  each  speak© 
had  and  were  not  based  on  any  re 
search  programs  designed  to  learn  th< 
attitudes  of  the  farmer. 

Studies  made  concerning  the  rea 
sons  farmers  "post”  their  land  d( 
provide  needed  information.  By  de 
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termining  the  objections  that  land- 
owners  have,  corrective  action  can  be 
prescribed.  However,  most  available 
studies  were  based  on  questionnaires 
sent  through  the  mail  and  did  not 
include  direct  questioning  of  the  land- 
owner. 

A study  by  the  Penn  State  Forest 
Technician  Unit  at  Mont  Alto  Cam- 
pus was  designed  to  investigate  the 
attitudes  that  local  landowners  had 
toward  public  use  of  their  land  for 
hunting.  The  study  was  done  in  a sec- 
tion of  southcentral  Pennsylvania 
where  the  limestone  valley  farms  host 
hundreds  of  resident  hunters  as  well 
as  attracting  increasing  numbers  from 
Maryland  and  the  Greater  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area. 

Different  Study 

This  study  was  different.  It  was  set 
up  to  investigate  why  farmers  open 
their  land  to  hunters.  In  designing 
the  study,  w'e  decided  to  make  contact 
with  all  the  farmers  in  the  study  area 
who  did  not  post  their  land.  Just  prior 
to  hunting  season,  unposted  farms 
were  identified.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  roadside  land  was  unposted  or 
within  safety  zones.  Each  farmer  that 
did  not  have  his  land  posted  was 
visited  by  a team  of  interviewers  who 
asked  the  designed  questions.  The 
answers  were  then  tabulated  in  a 
standard  program  on  the  Penn  State 
University  IBM  360/70  computer. 
Seventy  farmers  out  of  a total  of 
seventy-one  cooperated  with  the 
study. 

The  age  ranges  of  the  respondents 
proved  interesting  because  of  the  rela- 
tively even  distribution  of  the  groups. 
Students  doing  the  interviewing  had 

Table  I 

Distribution  of  Farmers  in  Study 
by  Age 

Age  in  Years  Percentage 

18-29  18.6 

30-39  11.4 

40-49  32.9 

50-59  24.3 

60^  12.9 


the  preconceived  idea  that  young 
families  would  not  own  farms.  Table 
I lists  the  percentage  of  farm  owners 
by  each  age  bracket. 

Approximately  three  quarters  of  the 
farms  in  the  study  area  are  between 
50  and  200  acres  in  size,  with  most  of 
the  land  on  each  farm  being  open  for 
hunting.  Interestingly,  only  about 
half  (57%)  of  the  farmers  hunt  at  all. 
The  majority  of  those  farmers  that  do 
engage  in  hunting  do  so  on  their  own 
land. 

As  Table  II  shows,  the  farmers 
stated  that  they  have  experienced  very 
little  trouble  related  to  public  hunting 
on  their  land.  The  level  or  amount 
of  problems  created  by  hunters  gen- 
erally appeared  to  be  declining  in 
most  cases  even  though  it  was  never 
very  high. 

Table  II 

Responses  to  Questions  Concerning 
Problems  Caused  by  Hunters  on 
Private  Land 

Question  #1:  Have  you  had  problems 
because  you  did  not  post  your  land? 


Answer:  % 

Never  35 

Sometimes  58 

Frequently  6 

Always  1 

Question  #2:  In  yoiu-  opinion,  how 
serious  are  the  problems  hunters 
create  for  you? 

Answer:  % 

No  problems  36 

Minor  problems  60 

Serious  problems  4 

Question  #3:  If  there  are  problems, 
do  they  seem  to  be  dechning,  not 
changing,  or  decreasing? 

Answer:  % 

Declining  22 

Not  changing  64 

Increasing  14 


Liability  has  been  one  of  the  major 
reasons  hypothesized  by  many  gov- 
ernmentally  related  recreation  experts 
for  farmers  posting  land.  Although 
“Good  Samaritan”  laws  are  on  the 
books  to  protect  landowners  from  nui- 
sance suits,  the  landowner  can  still  be 
held  liable  where  a fee  is  received  or 
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Table  III 

Partial  Summary  of  Questions  Related  to  Attitudes  of  Farmers  that 
Permit  Public  Hunting  on  Their  Land 


Statement  made  to  farmer 


I don’t  mind  having  other  people  on  my  land. 

I want  to  provide  recreational  enjoyment  to 
others  by  permitting  hunting  on  my  land. 

I am  concerned  about  liability  for  accidents  on 
my  land. 

People  should  get  permission  to  hunt 
on  my  land. 

Posting  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 

Enforcement  of  posting  is  too  diflScult. 

Posting  is  ineflFective.  It  does  not  keep 
people  off  anyway. 

Good  neighbors  should  not  post. 

Posting  is  wrong. 


Response 


Agree 

Disagree 

% 

% 

88.6 

11.4 

87.1 

12.9 

75.7 

24.3 

87.1 

12.9 

56.5 

43.5 

45.7 

54.3 

48.6 

51.4 

23.1 

76.9 

15.4 

84.6 

in  cases  of  neglect.  This  study  asked 
the  farmer  if  he  was  concerned  about 
being  sued  if  someone  was  hurt  on 
his  property.  Seventy-six  percent  of 
the  farmers  said  that  they  were  con- 
cerned about  liability  for  accidents  on 
their  land;  however,  they  still  wanted 
people  to  enjoy  hunting  on  their  farm- 
land. 

Another  reason  that  some  authors, 
myself  included  in  the  past,  have 
given  for  not  posting  land  is  that  it 
is  too  difficult  to  enforce  no  trespass- 
ing. Apparently,  that  is  not  so  in  the 
study  area  where  approximately  half 
of  the  respondents  disagreed  widi  that 
premise.  Even  though  87  percent 
stated  that  they  would  like  to  have 
the  hunter  ask  permission  to  hunt, 
they  have  not  required  it.  Table  III 
summarizes  the  responses  to  some  of 
the  questions  that  were  answered  by 
the  seventy  farmers  that  permit  public 
hunting  on  their  land. 

Positive  Attitude 

Based  on  the  answers  received  in 
this  study,  the  landowners  who  permit 
jublic  hunting  access  to  their  farms 
Tave  a positive  attitude  toward  the 
mnter.  Hunters  are  welcomed  be- 
cause the  fanner  wants  to  help  in- 
crease the  recreational  opportunities 
of  others.  He  has  this  positive  attitude 
even  though  he  is  concerned  about 


liability  problems  and  has  little  or  no 
feeling  of  obligation  to  open  his  land 
to  others.  If  the  situation  warranted 
such  action,  he  could  post  his  land; 
however,  the  farmers  interviewed  look 
on  open  land  policies  as  a community 
service. 

The  National  Recreation  Plan  that 
was  recently  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  lists  nearly  1.5 
million  acres  operated  by  Mid-Atlan- 
tic state  governments  as  fish  and  game 
areas.  Those  of  us  who  hunt  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  aware  of  the  hunting 
recreation  available  on  State  Game 
Lands.  However,  we  also  know  that 
much  of  our  fine  upland  game  hunting 
is  possible  only  tl^ough  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  man  who  privately  owns 
and  manages  land.  The  agronomic 
patterns  maintained  by  the  farmer 
have  sustained  the  crop  of  pheasants, 
rabbits  and  quail,  and  not  simply 
ownership.  It  is  to  the  benefit  of 
all  who  value  recreational  hunting  to 
maintain  the  good  will  of  the  farmer. 

A pat  on  the  back  has  been  earned 
by  those  who  have  hunted  in  the 
study  area.  The  answers  to  questions 
concerning  landowners’  attitudes  to- 
ward strangers  using  their  land  re- 
flect favorably  on  the  hunters.  The 
results  of  this  study  go  a long  way 
to  verify  the  image  of  a hunter  as  a 
sportsman. 
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^ Tfamc 

By  Al  Shimmel 


I ADMIT  BEING  a hopeless  ad- 
dict. I suffer  hallucinations.  My 
dreams  are  haunted  by  huge 
bearded  birds  that  gobble  in  de- 
rision and  then  fade  from  sight 
when  I reach  for  my  gun.  I awake  to 
the  thudding  of  my  pulse,  nervous 
as  a cat  with  fly  paper  stuck  to  its 
feet.  Even  a feather  duster  conjures 
up  visions  of  frost-colored  hills  with 
dark  silhouettes  of  birds  appearing 
and  disappearing,  forever  out  of 
gun  range.  Amusing  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  uninitiated,  let  me  assure  you 
that  to  me  it  is  no  laughing  matter. 
So  far,  but  only  by  constant  therapy, 
I have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
men  in  the  white  coats. 

I observed  a hunter  last  season 
(from  a safe  distance)  who  exhibited 
all  the  classic  symptoms  of  the  af- 
fliction I suffer.  He  was  sitting  at 
the  base  of  a big  white  oak,  partly 
screened  by  a windfall  and  some 
witch  hazel  bushes.  Three  squirrels 
and  a grouse  fed  nearby.  At  times 
they  were  almost  within  reach,  but 
he  was  unaware  of  them.  Through 
my  glasses  I observed  his  face.  It 
was  immobile,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the 
far  slope  of  the  hill,  where  three 
turkeys  were  feeding.  They  were  far 
out  of  range  and  moving  on  a course 
that  would  take  them  even  farther 
away.  I got  the  impression  that  had 
someone  been  near  enough  to  pass  a 
hand  before  the  man’s  eyes,  he 
would  not  have  noticed.  Long  after 
the  birds  had  passed  from  sight,  he 
sat  in  the  same  position,  exhibiting 
the  same  expression  of  intense  ex- 
pectation. 


I slipped  away,  leaving  him  to  his 
lonely  vigil.  As  I climbed  a timber 
road  that  led  back  to  the  car,  I was 
aware  of  another  hunter  following  a 
side  path  that  joined  the  road  at  the 
top  of  the  slope.  The  youth  had  a 
big  turkey  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
and  his  face  burned  with  the  ex- 
citement of  his  success.  He  had 
hunted  down  through  the 
hardwoods  looking  for  squirrel, 
making  no  pretense  at  being  quiet. 
Several  times  he  had  shot  at  elusive 
furry  targets  but  had  bagged  only 
one.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  a grove 
of  big  hemlocks  flourished  in  the 
damp  ground  that  surrounded  a 
spring.  Thirsty  from  his  exertions, 
he  had  gone  to  the  spring.  As  he  was 
stooping  to  drink  a slight  noise  in 
the  branches  above  caused  him  to 
look  up.  There  in  plain  view 
perched  a gobbler.  He  picked  up  his 
gun,  took  deliberate  aim  at  the 
extended  neck  and  fired,  dropping 
the  bird  almost  at  his  feet.  Why  this 
deviation  from  normal  turkey  be- 
havior?— you  explain  it! 

He  laid  the  bird  on  the  ground, 
spread  its  wings,  smoothed  the 
spread  fan  and  admired  the  beard. 
His  hand  shook,  although  he  tried 
manfully  to  control  it.  The  play  of 
light  on  the  black-bronze  plumage 
and  the  chestnut  band  that  tipped 
the  tail  filled  him  with  ecstasy.  He 
was  hopelessly  hooked.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  would  dedi- 
cate his  leisure  to  the  pursuit  of 
Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris  ...  I 
pitied  yet  envied  him.  The  bird  the 
young  fellow  bagged  must  have 
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EVEN  A FEATHER  duster  conjures  up  visions 
of  frost-colored  hills  with  dark  silhouettes  of 
birds  appearing  and  disappearing,  forever 
out  of  range. 

reverted  to  ancient  ways.  I have 
read  that  early  settlers  with  crude 
blunderbusses  bagged  bird  after 
bird  from  a roosting  flock  while  the 
others  sat  still,  refusing  to  fly. 

“Circumstances  beyond  human 
control”  is  a popular  phrase  that 
covers  a multitude  of  incidents.  I 
have  used  it  as  an  excuse,  but  it  can- 
not explain  some  of  the  experiences 
I have  had  while  in  pursuit  of  the 
elusive  phantom  that  has  more 
disappearing  acts  than  Houdini  . . . 

A late  summer  storm  had  toppled 
an  aged  oak  and  sent  it  crashing  to 
the  ground.  Withered  leaves  still 
clung  to  its  branches.  In  the  pale 
dawn  I found  a seat  astride  one  of 


the  branches  a few  feet  from  the 
ground.  Here,  partly  screened  by 
the  dead  leaves,  I watched  the  sky 
turn  pink  and  then  brighten.  The 
oak  lay  on  a rise  of  ground  just 
above  the  junction  of  two  spring 
brooks.  Among  the  mature  oaks  and 
hickory  was  a clearing  where  once  a 
house  had  stood.  The  opening  had 
grown  up  to  goldenrod  edged  with 
witch  hazel  and  a thicket  of  crab  ap- 
ples. Under  the  cover  of  fallen 
leaves  the  duff  had  practically  been 
raked  into  windows. 

As  the  light  strengthened,  a 
horned  owl  drifted  down  from  the 
upper  ridges  toward  a day  roost  in 
the  hemlocks  below.  A gray  squirrel 
flipped  around  an  oak  and  disap- 
peared into  a protecting  knothole. 
The  owl  saw  the  movement  and 
veered  to  investigate;  the  sound  of 
its  bill  popping  in  disappointment 
reached  me  as  the  owl  resumed  its 
way. 

Chickadees  began  to  chirp  as  they 
flitted  about  the  twigs,  fired  by  the 
urgency  of  hunger.  Two  of  the  tiny 
bits  of  fluff  searched  among  the 
leaves  almost  within  reach.  The 
nearest  bird  found  a cocoon  of 
spider  eggs  and  attacked  the  tough 
silk  with  such  vigor  that  the  bill 
made  tiny  ticking  sounds  before  it 
breached  the  silk.  I was  so 
interested  in  the  performance  that 
for  a time  I almost  forgot  my  real 
purpose. 

I came  to  attention  when  from  far 
up  the  ridge  came  the  murmur  of 
feeding  turkeys.  Soon  I caught  a 
movement  that  resolved  itself  into 
one  dark  silhouette,  then  another 
and  another.  All  three  were  feeding 
slowly  in  my  direction.  The  pressure 
of  the  call  in  my  shirt  pocket  trig- 
gered an  almost  irresistible 
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temptation  to  join  in  the  con- 
versation. Knowing  that  a single 
mistake  would  ruin  my  chance,  I 
merely  shifted  my  gun  to  allow  me 
to  shoot  with  a minimum  of 
movement.  Again  I experienced  the 
feeling  that  time  was  suspended,  a 
feeling  that  comes  whenever  game 
is  under  observation. 

The  gobbler  was  a sleek,  stream- 
lined bird  with  a beard  that  was 
thumb-thick  and  at  least  a span 
long.  The  hens  were  mature  birds, 
not  much  smaller  than  their  lord. 
They  fed  slowly  in  my  direction. 
Even  with  their  apparent  preoccu- 
pation with  feeding,  there  was  al- 
ways at  least  one  head  stretched 
high,  scanning  the  surroundings. 
The  sun,  now  high  enough  to  filter 
through  the  leafless  branches, 
touched  the  dark  feathers  with 
bronze  dustings.  I could  see  the  red 
and  blue  highlights  on  the  dark 
heads.  Again  I thrilled  to  their  wild 
beauty. 

Another  ten  yards  and — suddenly 
I was  aware  of  a rustling  in  the 
leaves  along  the  spring  brook  to  the 
rear  of  my  stand.  More  turkeys,  I 
thought.  I dared  not  move.  The 
turkeys — my  turkeys — were  stand- 
ing with  heads  held  high,  scru- 
tinizing the  area  with  total 
concentration.  I tried  to  keep  an  eye 
on  them  while  watching  with  my 
peripheral  vision  for  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  behind  my  stand.  (How 
many  hunters  have  wished  they  had 
an  extra  pair  of  eyes?) 

A deer  entered  my  side  vision, 
then  another.  Both  were  does, 
round,  sleek,  and  unafraid.  As  they 
minced  along,  I noticed  that  the 
smaller  had  a coat  of  an  unusual  rich 
chestnut  color.  The  other  was  the 
normal  dull  autumn  gray.  They 
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stared  toward  the  branches  where  I 
hid  and  then  trotted  coyly  a short 
distance,  turning  their  heads  to  look 
back. 

My  turkeys  had  resumed  their 
feedings.  I was  beginning  to  breathe 
more  freely  when  a third  deer  came 
into  view.  It  was  a young  Y buck 
with  polished  antlers  that  shone  like 
old  ivory.  His  prancing  steps  and 
general  behavior  reminded  me  of  an 
adolescent  schoolboy  trying  to  im- 
press the  girls  with  his  masculinity. 

Attention  Diverted 

For  some  unexplained  reason, 
when  the  buck  was  a few  yards 
below  my  stand  his  attention  was 
diverted.  He  moved  across  the  knoll 
at  right  angles  from  the  path  taken 
by  the  does.  This  brought  him  in 
line  with  my  scent  and  I saw  him 
stiffen.  His  head  came  up  and  he 
blew  a blast  of  alarm;  there  was  a 
flurry  of  action  and  then  the  woods 
was  still.  I saw  the  last  turkey  disap- 
pear into  the  timber  at  a run  . . . 

I climbed  stiffly  down  from  my 
seat  and  stood  for  some  time,  con- 
templating the  madness  that 
compels  a man  to  leave  the  comforts 
of  bed  and  roof  to  drive  steep  moun- 
tain roads  and  walk  long  miles  over 
rough  terrain  to  sit  in  a cramped 
position  and  slowly  freeze.  I was 
aware  of  the  protesting  creaks  that 
come  to  old  joints  when  their  owner 
subjects  them  to  unreasonable 
stress.  For  what?  Chills?  Cramps? 
Odds  favoring  pneumonia?  I had 
seen  birds,  deer  and  ....  I had 
not  had  a shot,  but  what  did  it  mat- 
ter? 

I suspect  that  more  man  hours  are 
expended,  less  shots  fired,  and  less 
game  bagged  in  the  pursuit  of 
turkeys  than  in  any  other  field  sport. 
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I am  an  addict,  as  are  other  rabid 
turkey  hunters  who  hunt  day  after 
day,  season  after  season,  bucking 
odds  that  would  make  the  most  sea- 
soned gambler  shudder.  Yet  the 
sight  of  the  dark  phantom  of  the 
woods  is  a thrill  to  be  remembered, 
and  the  bagging  of  a trophy  an 
event  to  be  told  over  and  over 
again  .... 

I climbed  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  to  reach  one  of  the  five 
coves  that  lay  at  the  head  of  the  next 
valley.  It  was  dawn  when  I snuggled 
down  in  the  crotch  of  a fallen 
chestnut.  A heap  of  leaves  made  a 
soft,  comfortable  seat.  Between  the 
limbs  of  the  tree  I had  a com- 
manding view  of  the  bench  that  cir- 
cled the  coves.  Within  a few  yards 
and  just  above  my  stand  wild  grape- 
vines overran  the  trees  that  sur- 
rounded a spring.  Just  beyond  the 
timber  was  a thicket  of  scrub  oak 
and  witch  hazel  with  a sprinkling  of 
hawthorn  bushes  in  full  fruit.  When 
I had  scouted  the  area  a few  days 
previously,  turkey  scratchings  were 
everywhere.  The  birds  had  gathered 
gravel  along  the  brook  and  even  left 
a feather  or  two.  My  hopes  were 
high. 

A Faint  Answer 

When  it  was  full  light,  I used  my 
call  to  sound  the  plaintive  notes  of  a 
young  turkey  that  had  wandered 
away  from  the  flock  and  had  failed 
to  find  them  before  dark.  In  a 
minute  or  two  I heard  a faint  answer 
from  the  far  ridge.  I waited  a full 
ten  minutes  by  the  watch  and  then 
called  again.  When  the  answer 
came,  I knew  that  the  flock  was 
working  in  my  direction.  I 
concentrated  my  attention  on  the 
slope  and  before  long  saw  turkeys 
feeding  along  the  bench.  They  were 


moving  at  an  angle  that  would,  in 
time,  bring  them  within  range. 

I was  trying  to  determine  how 
many  were  in  the  flock  when  I saw 
them  suddenly  stretch  to  full  height 
and  look  down  the  hollow.  I,  too, 
looked  in  that  direction  and  saw  a 
hunter  moving  up  an  old  timber 
road.  He  seated  himself  on  a conspi- 
cuous mound  of  dirt  beside  the  road 
and  unlimbered  his  call.  I looked 
back  to  where  the  birds  were 
feeding.  The  last  bird  was  disap- 
pearing over  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 

Making  doubly  sure  that  I was 
well  concealed  and  could  slip  away 
unobserved,  I touched  my  call.  A 
minute  later  the  hunter  replied  with 
three  notes  from  his  call,  “Yerk — 

Yerk YearkV’  The  emphasis  on 

the  final  note  would  have  blasted  a 
turkey  into  the  next  county. 

I slipped  away  over  the  hill  and 
left  the  empty  coves  to  my 
loquacious,  conspicuous  friend. 
That  evening  when  I drove  by  the 
mouth  of  the  valley,  his  car  was  still 
in  its  place,  indicating  he  had  at 
least  one  attribute  of  a turkey 
hunter — patience. 

A friend  who  devotes  much  time 
to  turkey  hunting  scattered  a flock 
late  one  afternoon.  Secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  would  not  have 
time  to  reassemble  until  dawn,  he 
returned  before  daylight.  His 
chosen  spot  was  at  the  foot  of  a big 
pine,  where  he  was  partly  screened 
by  brush.  Here  he  settled  down  to 
wait  for  shooting  time.  He  heard 
two  birds  calling  from  opposite  sides 
of  his  stand.  They  seemed  to  be 
moving  on  a course  that  would 
bring  them  very  close  to  where  he 
was  sitting.  He  concentrated  his  at- 
tention on  catching  a glimpse  of  the 
incoming  birds. 
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So  intense  was  his  concentration 
that  a thrashing  among  the 
branches  overhead  startled  him;  a 
turkey  that  had  been  roosting  there 
was  out  of  range  before  he  realized 
what  was  occurring.  The  other  two 
birds  immediately  took  to  the  air. 
Although  one  bird  passed  within 
range,  he  missed  it  completely.  He 
confesses  that  it  took  considerable 
time  for  him  to  get  his  composure 
back.  Two  days  later  he  regained 
some  of  his  self  respect  when  he 
killed  a gobbler  from  the  flock. 

The  daughter  of  one  of  my  out- 
door associates  is  a very  successful 
turkey  hunter.  Her  method  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Before  the  season 
opens,  she  scouts  for  turkey  food 
sources — wild  grape  tangles,  stands 
of  scrub  oak,  white  oak  and  beech, 
and  particularly  witch  hazel 
thickets,  which  do  not  produce 
seeds  every  year.  She  also  looks  for 
food  supplies  that  are  near  gravel 
sources.  Before  the  season  opens, 
she  again  visits  selected  spots  to  look 
for  scratchings  and  other  feeding 
signs.  She  even  selects  a place  where 
she  can  watch.  When  the  season 
opens,  she  goes  in  before  first  light 
and  waits.  Many  times  success 
comes  the  first  day.  At  other  times  it 
requires  several  days.  Eventually, 
though,  she  bags  a bird,  generally  a 
gobbler. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  an  early 
morning  start  when  hunting  the 
wild  turkey.  Last  season  I 

inadvertently  overslept  one 

morning.  It  was  daylight  by  the 
time  I hurried  down  the  woods  road 
toward  my  stand.  I was  congratu- 
lating myself  that  I would  reach  my 
hide  unobserved  when  a gobbler 
stepped  into  the  road  and  looked  in 
my  direction.  I froze.  My  efforts  to 


look  like  a dead  snag  or  some  part  of 
the  natural  scenery  failed.  His 
majesty  was  not  fooled.  His  sharp 
‘‘Quit — Quit — Quit,  ” alerted  his 
harem.  I stood  helpless  as  they 
raced  into  the  cover,  far  out  of 
range. 

I walked  toward  the  stand.  The 
ground  was  tom  with  fresh  scratch- 
ings around  the  fallen  crab  apple 
where  I had  intended  to  hide. 
Why? — why? — why?  A dozen  pre- 
vious mornings  I had  been  in  the 
woods  before  dawn.  Fate  must  have 
contrived  this  morning  of  all  morn- 
ings for  me  to  be  late. 

I Remember  . . . 

The  season  is  over.  I remember 
evenings  when  I came  in  from  the 
hills  vowing  that  this  day  would  be 
the  last,  but  the  next  morning  I 
would  be  back  in  the  woods  again.  I 
remember — the  dark  silhouettes  of 
birds  against  the  ridge — the  day  the 
bobcat  stalked  my  call — the  bear 
snuffing  for  acorns  among  distant 
trees — deer,  grouse  and  squirrels 
coming  so  close  that  they  went 
about  their  feeding  as  if  I was  not 
there. 

I have  not  as  yet  retired  my  guns. 
I know  that  spring  will  find  me  in 
the  hills  thrilling  to  the  dawn  call  of 
the  gobblers.  Summer  will  send  me 
on  long  hikes  to  check  the  scrub  and 
white  oaks,  the  dogwoods  and 
hawthorn.  I will  watch  the 
developing  witch  hazel  pods.  I will 
check  the  natural  hides  near  the 
feeding  spots  and  wait  again,  with 
much  impatience  for  the  opening  of 
the  fall  season.  I am  a hopeless  ad- 
dict who  has  suffered  more  than  my 
share,  but  I would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  Frustration? — Your 

name  is  turkey! 
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Dove  Hunting’s  for  the  Birds! 

by  J.  H.  Fitser 


F YOU’VE  NEVER  hunted 
doves,  you- don’t  know  what 
you’re  missing.  And  I suggest  you 
don’t  bother  finding  out.  Unless  you 
happen  to  be  a masochist.  I found 
out  last  year  when  two  guys  I 
thought  were  my  friends  took  me  on 
my  first  (and  last)  dove  hunt. 

The  whole  thing  started  the  night 
before  the  season  opened  when 
Dick  phoned  and  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  test  my  skill  on  “the 
fastest  flying  gamebird  in  the 
country.  ” Since  I had  the  day  off 
and  nothing  else  planned,  I decided 
to  give  it  a try.  He  said  he  and  Tom 
would  pick  me  up  about  11:30.  1 in- 
quired if  I’d  need  anything  besides 
a box  of  shells  and  a sandwich. 
When  Dick  stopped  laughing,  I 
asked  what  was  so  funny. 

“If  you  plan  to  end  up  sitting  in 
the  car  with  nothing  to  do  after  the 
first  hour,  then  that’s  all  you’ll 
need,”  he  said. 

“‘Okay,  Bwana,”  I said,  ““Lay  it 


on  me.  What  do  I need  to  make  this 
safari  a success?” 

“‘Well,  the  limit  is  twelve  birds,” 
he  began  slowly.  ‘“If  you  have  a 
good  day,  you’ll  only  need  about 
four  boxes  of  shells.  You’ll  also  need 
a canteen  of  water,  a couple 
sandwiches,  some  candy  bars,  a 
folding  stool,  binoculars,  insect 
repellent,  your  pipe  or  some  cigars, 
and  a lightweight  rain  suit  in  case  of 
a thunderstorm.  You  can  bring  your 
camera  if  you  want  to,  but  I doubt  if 
you’ll  want  to  stop  shooting  long 
enough  to  use  it.” 

I waited  to  make  sure  he  was 
finished  and  double  checked  to  be 
sure  I heard  him  right.  He  reassured 
me  that  the  things  he  had  men- 
tioned were  the  barest  of  necessities 
for  a successful  dove  hunt.  I said  I’d 
get  the  shells  and  have  everything 
ready  to  go  when  he  and  Tom  came 
by  to  get  me  the  next  day. 

At  11:25  the  next  morning,  Dick’s 
VW  pulled  up  in  my  driveway.  I 
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stumbled  out  the  door  loaded  down 
like  a prospector’s  mule  heading 
into  the  mountains  with  the  winter’s 
supplies.  Tom  and  Dick  motioned 
for  me  to  hurry  it  up.  Tom  got  out  to 
let  me  crawl  into  the  back  seat.  I 
balked.  Did  you  ever  share  the  back 
seat  of  a VW  with  a Labrador 
retriever? 

“C’mon,  we’ re  gonna  be  late.  He 
won’t  mind  sharing  the  seat  with 
you,”  Tom  laughed. 

I began  pushing  my  gear  in  ahead 
of  me  to  create  somewhat  of  a bar- 
rier between  the  overly  friendly 
canine  and  myself.  We  were  off  to 
the  races. 

“We  have  a good  spot  out  at  the 
State  Game  Lands,  Jim.  There 
usually  aren’t  more  than  one  or  two 
other  guys  within  a hundred  yards 
of  us,  ” Dick  said. 

I struggled  to  remove  the  dog’s 
heavy  paws  from  my  lap,  his  wet 
nose  from  my  left  eye.  “Did  you 
ever  consider  getting  a station 
wagon,  Dick?”  I said. 

“Bring  lots  of  shells?”  he  asked, 
oblivious  to  my  problems. 

Vowing  never  to  let  myself  be 
drawn  into  this  kind  of  situation 
again,  I prayed  for  speedy  de- 
liverance. 

About  noon  we  pulled  into  a 
parking  lot  on  the  Game  Land,  only 
to  discover  no  parking  places  were 
left.  “Let’s  try  the  lower  lot,  ” Tom 
said.  “That’s  hardly  ever  full.  ” 

Down  the  hill  we  went,  dust 
swirling  behind  us.  Dick  turned 

Give  Game  News 
to  a friend 


sharply  into  the  lot.  The  dog 
sprawled  all  over  me. 

“Sheesh,”  Dick  moaned.  “How 
about  this?  Dove  hunting’s  really 
grown  in  popularity.  Let’s  try  the 
other  lot  on  top  of  the  second  hill. 
It’s  not  much  of  a walk  to  our  spot 
from  there.” 

Back  up  the  hill  we  raced. 
Another  sharp  turn.  I realized  the 
dog  wasn’t  really  smothering  me 
and  sneaked  a quick  look  to  my  left. 
He  was  licking  up  the  remaining 
crumbs  of  one  of  my  lebanon 
bologna  sandwiches.  Dick  whipped 
into  the  parking  lot  and  managed  to 
squeeze  into  a half  space  between 
two  station  wagons.  Saved. 

Tom  flung  open  his  door  first 
and,  naturally.  Rover  bailed  out 
right  over  the  top  of  me. 

“C’mon,  let’s  get  moving,  ” Dick 
rallied  us.  “We  can  take  a shortcut 
through  the  pines.  It’s  only  a five 
minute  walk  that  way.” 

Poison  Ivy 

As  I stumbled  through  the  trees, 
trying  to  keep  a grip  on  the  “barest 
of  necessities”  for  this  great  hunt,  I 
discovered  those  leaves  I’d  been 
brushing  against  were  attached  to 
some  vines  that  were  trying  to  steal 
my  shoes.  And  those  vines  are  com- 
monly known  as  poison  ivy.  “Great. 
I get  this  stuff  if  someone  just  says 
the  word,  and  here  I am  up  to  my 
waist  in  it,  ” I said. 

Tom  and  Dick  hurried  on  ahead, 
unhearing  and  uncaring.  We  broke 
into  a clearing  and  immediately  en- 
countered a half  dozen  other  dove 
hunters.  My  friends  looked  at  each 
other  and  shrugged.  We  passed 
many  other  hunters  on  our  way  to 
the  edge  of  a high  weedfield. 

“We  ll  try  this  spot  awhile,  ” Dick 
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said  in  a rather  uncertain  tone.  “All 
those  other  guys  will  turn  ’em  down 
this  way.  Just  set  up  your  stool  and 
make  yourself  comfortable,  Jim.  ” 

I dropped  my  gear  to  the  ground 
and  flopped  down  on  my  old  stool. 


"ALL  YOU’LL  need  is  four  boxes  of  shells,  a 
canteen  of  water,  sandwiches,  candy  bars,  a 
folding  stool,  binoculars,  insect  repellent, 
rain  suit  . . 

It  collapsed  in  a pile  of  splinters.  I 
moved  back  under  the  shade  of  a 
pine  and  peered  out  over  the  weeds. 

“Now  make  sure  you  don’t  shoot 
at  any  robins,  Jim,  ” Tom  warned. 
“When  the  shootin’  gets  fast,  you 
can  make  a mistake  if  you’re  not 
experienced.  Use  your  binoculars 
for  awhile  to  watch  the  flight  pat- 
terns and  wingbeats  of  the  doves 
above  the  other  sidehill.  When  you 
think  you  have  them  mastered,  try  it 
without  the  glasses  on  the  incoming 
birds  and  the  crosses  out  front.  It 
won’t  take  you  long  to  catch  on.  ” 

After  some  fifteen  minutes  of 
watching  doves  (I  assumed  they 
were  doves  since  the  guys  on  the 


other  hill  were  shooting  at  them),  I 
figured  I could  pick  one  out  without 
too  much  difficulty.  I settled  back 
on  the  slight  hump  I had  been  sit- 
ting on  and  looked  for  something  a 
little  closer  to  identify.  I soon 
developed  a severe  itch  along  my 
left  bottom  side  and  looked  down  to 
see  a swarm  of  big  black  ants.  As  I 
danced  around  scratching  and 
brushing  off  the  infiltrators,  I was 
startled  by  two  quick  shots  right  be- 
hind me.  I landed  on  my  lunch  bag, 
ruining  my  remaining  sandwich  and 
turning  my  candy  bars  into  a mass 
of  peanut  butter  and  coconut 
crumbs. 

“You  got  him,  Tom,  ” Dick  said. 
“He  went  down  in  the  weeds.’’ 

“Thanks  for  the  warning, 
fellows,  ” I interrupted.  “I  hope  you 
have  some  spare  lunch  you  can 
share  with  me.  ” 

Didn’t  Hear  Me 

They  were  so  wrapped  up  in  that 
darn  bird  that  they  didn’t  even  hear 
me.  They  called  the  dog,  and  Tom 
headed  into  the  waist-high  weed- 
field  to  get  him  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  dove.  But  the  dog 
wasn’t  interested  in  doves.  Tom 
called  him  again.  No  good.  Then  he 
asked  me  to  help  him  find  the  “hit,  ” 
as  he  referred  to  the  dove.  Well,  at 
least  it  would  help  me  forget  the 
ants  and  the  lost  lunch.  I headed 
into  the  high  weeds  behind  Tom. 

“If  we  split  up  and  walk  back  and 
forth  about  ten  feet  apart,  we 
should  be  able  to  find  it,  ” Tom 
directed  me.  “He  should  be  only 
about  thirty  yards  in.  ” 

I wandered  back  and  forth 
looking  for  the  dove.  After  awhile  I 
sensed  that  the  tempo  of  the 
shooting  was  picking  up  now — in  all 
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directions  around  me.  I looked 
around  for  my  buddies.  They  were 
busy  missing  a flight  of  six  birds, 
and  they  didn’t  even  notice  me.  I 
recalled  the  reason  I came  on  the 
hunt,  so  I decided  to  give  it  a try. 
Another  flight  came  over  and  after  a 
fast  four  shots  by  my  buddies,  I cut 
loose  and  downed  two  birds  with 
one  shot.  They  noticed  I was  back. 

“Beginner’s  luck,’’  they  said. 
“Never  happen  again  in  ten  years.’’ 

They  helped  me  “find  ” the  two 
birds,  which  had  fallen  about  thirty 
feet  to  our  right  in  the  clearing 
between  the  weeds  and  the  pines.  I 
thanked  them  for  the  help  and  went 
back  to  work,  knocking  down  three 
of  the  next  five  doves  I shot  at.  They 
each  got  two.  Then  things  slowed 
down.  They  ate  a sandwich  and  a 
candy  bar  apiece,  then  looked  at  me 
and  remembered  what  happened  to 
my  lunch.  They  each  donated  to  a 
worthy  cause  and  my  stomach  was 
grateful.  We  sat  for  a good  half  hour 
with  no  birds  coming  within  range. 

As  I sat  there  smoking  my  pipe,  I 
noticed  a loner  coming  in  fast,  and  I 
raised  my  gun  and  fired.  I’ll  never 
know  if  I hit  that  bird  or  not,  be- 
cause the  shock  from  the  recoil  dis- 
lodged the  ashes  from  my  pipe  and 
deposited  them  squarely  in  my  left 
eye.  The  shot  aroused  my  friends 
from  a doze,  and  they  were  too  busy 
looking  for  the  birds  to  see  me 
groping  for  my  canteen  so  I could 
douse  my  eye  with  water.  “I  may 


not  turn  out  to  be  a dove  hunter,  ” I 
muttered,  “but  I sure  will  be  ready 
for  the  combat  area  if  anything 
breaks  out.  ” My  shooting  was  over 
for  about  two  hours.  The  doves  were 
safe  for  awhile. 

A Few  Quick  Shots 

About  an  hour  before  quitting 
time,  with  me  back  in  the  action, 
the  mosquitoes  began  swarming.  A 
few  quick  shots  between  slaps,  and 
before  it  was  over  I had  totaled  six 
doves.  Tom  and  Dick  each  had 
three.  They  explained  that  the  high 
man  got  all  the  birds  the  first  day  so 
he  would  have  enough  for  a meal, 
and  suggested  they  would  be  glad  to 
drop  over  for  a sample  when  my 
wife  prepared  them.  They  even  of- 
fered a great  recipe.  No  amount  of 
talking  could  convince  them  that 
they  should  have  the  birds.  I was 
stuck. 

As  I look  back  on  it  all  now,  I 
have  to  laugh.  But  only  when  I’m 
alone.  The  final  nail  in  my  dove 
hunting  coffin  came  when  I cleaned 
the  doves  in  our  kitchen.  Tiny 
feathers  floated  around  the  house 
for  months  afterward.  In  the  soup. 
In  the  sink.  In  the  refrigerator.  In 
my  daughters’  hair.  That  was  the 
clincher.  My  wife  doesn’t  mind  the 
rabbits,  the  pheasants,  the  grouse, 
the  deer  I bring  home.  But  as  she 
explained  it,  dove  hunting’s  for  the 
birds,  and  I am  not  a bird.  C’ est  la 
guerre. 


Desert  Guzzler 

A camel  can  drink  25  gallons  of  water  in  half  an  hour. 


To  Brush  a Stern  Tail 

The  dog  wags  his  “tail,  ” but  the  hound  wags  his  “stern.’’  An  otter  wags 
his  “pole,  ” a rabbit  his  “scut,  ” a fox  his  “brush,  ” and  a deer  his  “single.’’ 
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How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Role No.  IX 

Origin  of  Pennsylvania’s  “Good  Conduct  Award” 

By  Seth  Cordon 


TNNOVATIVE  approaches  to 

solving  early  wildlife  man- 
agement problems  and  determin- 
ing how  best  to  encourage  good 
hunter  conduct  have  long  been 
trademarks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  In  this  article 
we  shall  explain  how  one  of  those 
innovations  was  developed — what  I 
call  the  “Good  Conduct  Award”  for 
hunters  who  unintentionally  make 
mistakes.  Those  who  claim  they 
never  make  mistakes  afield  either 
are  not  telling  the  truth  or  their 
hunting  experiences  are  very 
limited. 

During  the  1918  deer  season,  this 
writer  and  the  late  E.  W.  “Woody” 
Kelly  of  DuBois,  a field  super- 
intendent of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, planned  a hiking  trip  into 
the  then  quite  remote  country  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  to  obtain 
firsthand  information  concerning 
hunting  conditions  and  what  was 
happening  there. 

The  first  morning  of  the  season 
was  spent  at  Woody’s  own  DuBois 
Hunting  Club.  While  grabbing  a 
bite  of  lunch  before  departing  on 
the  long,  hard  trip.  Woody  and  I 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
badly  winded  messenger.  The  man 
had  run  almost  five  miles  to  find 
Woody  and  bring  him  back  to  a very 
depressed  acquaintance,  a man  who 
had  made  a bad  mistake.  The 
messenger  reported  that  his  friend 
had  killed  a bull  elk  in  mistake  for  a 
whitetail  buck. 

We  gathered  our  essential 
belongings  and  rifles  (we  wanted  to 


look  like  a couple  of  nomadic 
hunters  with  small  packs  on  their 
backs).  Woody  arranged  for  a 
Deputy  Game  Protector  to  go  out 
with  a stoneboat  to  bring  back  the 
elk’s  carcass,  and  we  departed  to 
take  a look  at  what  seemed  to  us  an 
unbelievable  situation,  one  where  a 
man  with  ordinary  vision  couldn’t 
tell  the  difference  between  an  elk 
and  a deer. 

Just  then  another  messenger  in  an 
obvious  hurry  arrived  to  find 
Woody.  He  reported  that  one  of  the 
men  in  his  camp  had  shot  a spike 
buck  by  mistake,  and  asked  Woody 
to  make  a detour  to  their  camp  to 
check  the  illegal  deer. 

The  story  of  the  spike  was  not 
unusual,  except  that  the  hunter  who 
had  killed  it  dressed  the  animal  out 
and  brought  it  into  camp,  instead  of 
running  away  and  trying  to  cover  up 
his  error.  The  spikes  were  large,  but 
it  was  not  a legal  deer  by  a long 
shot. 

Full  Penalty  Required 

In  view  of  his  conduct,  that 
hunter  sincerely  felt  he  should  be 
exonerated  from  paying  a full 
penalty.  We  both  tended  to  agree 
with  him,  but  explained  that  the  law 
required  him  to  pay  the  full  $100. 
Kelly  arranged  to  meet  him  later 
and  pick  up  his  fine. 

Upon  reaching  the  spot  where  the 
elk  had  been  killed,  we  found 
another  true  sportsman  awaiting 
Kelly’s  arrival,  a man  by  the  name 
of  Clarence  Keel,  from  DuBois, 
whom  Woody  knew.  This  writer  has 
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never  seen  a more  dejected,  re- 
morseful hunter  anywhere.  There 
he  sat  on  the  same  stump  where  his 
messenger  had  left  him  several 
hours  earlier. 

“Woody,  you  won’t  believe  this,  ” 
Keel  said,  “but  I stood  on  watch  by 
this  very  stump  for  a long  while.  Fi- 
nally through  those  thick  scrub  oak 
leaves  I saw  what  I believed  to  be 
the  points  of  the  antlers  on  a large 
whitetail.  From  the  position  of  the 
antlers  I estimated  where  to  place  a 
shot  through  the  neck  or  into  the 
shoulder.  When  I fired,  that  big  bull 
elk  lying  out  there  jumped  into  the 
air  and  fell  dead.  Then  I realized 
what  a terrible  mistake  I had 
made.  ” 

After  what  seemed  like  a long 
wait,  he  asked,  “Woody,  what  is  the 
fine  for  killing  an  elk  by  mistake?” 

“Under  the  circumstances,  ” said 
Kelly,  “I  wish  we  could  tell  you 
there  is  no  penalty,  but  the  law  re- 
quires payment  of  a fine  of  $500  and 
six  months  in  jail.  ” 

“My  God,  Woody,  I just  got  out 
of  the  hospital  from  a dose  of  the 
flu,  my  wife  and  daughter  are  still 
there,  and  if  I have  to  rake  up  $500 
and  go  to  jail  for  six  months,  I might 
just  as  well  go  to  the  pokey  for  all  of 
it.” 

Second  in  Command 

Woody  told  him  that  I was  second 
in  command  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  Harrisburg  and  that  I 
would  check  into  the  matter  with 
Doctor  Kalbfus,  the  Chief  Game 
Protector,  and  advise  him  later. 

We  arranged  to  have  Mr.  Keel  go 
before  a local  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  plead  guilty,  and  in  view  of  the 
defendant’s  display  of  sportsman- 
ship, Kelly  asked  the  justice  to  im- 


pose the  full  monetary  penalty  but 
parole  him  from  the  jail  sentence. 
That’s  how  the  case  was  settled. 

That  night  we  stayed  with  Refuge 
Keeper  L.  D.  Rearick  and  his  wife  at 
old  Refuge  No.  2 in  Clearfield 
County.  The  writer  sent  a note  to 
Doctor  Kalbfus  explaining  the  two 
cases  and  urging  him  to  withhold 
final  judgment  until  the  writer 
returned.  We  also  wrote  that  we  felt 
the  law  should  be  amended  to 
modify  the  penalty  and  allow  those 
involved  in  honest  mistakes  to  pay 
only  half  the  fixed  fine.  (However, 
by  the  time  the  writer  returned 
Doctor  Kalbfus  had  quite  definitely 
made  up  his  mind.  “Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  we  encourage 
such  carelessness,  ” he  said,  “be- 
cause members  of  a hunting  party 
will  chip  in  to  pay  such  fines, 
resulting  in  no  penalty  at  all  on  the 
careless  hunter.  ” More  on  this 
later. ) 

From  the  Clearfield  Refuge  we 
headed  for  the  Medix  Run  Country, 
then  a vast  logged-over  and  burned- 
over  hinterland  where  game  law 
enforcement  was  difficult,  to  say  the 
least.  Groups  of  deer  hunters  usually 
went  in  over  the  old  logging  roads 
with  wagons  and  remained  for  the 
full  two  weeks  of  the  deer  season.  A 
few  packed  in. 

The  next  night  we  bunked  with 
an  old  Deputy  Game  Protector  who 
had  established  temporary  quarters 
in  an  abandoned  logging  camp. 
That  night  a five-inch  snow  fell. 

As  we  were  ready  to  start  on  the 
next  leg  of  our  journey,  a hunter  ar- 
rived and  reported  finding  a dead 
doe  close  to  the  trail  we  planned  to 
take. 

By  the  time  the  three  of  us  found 
the  dead  deer,  quite  a few  other 
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hunters  had  been  through  the  area, 
so  tracking  the  culprit  was  out  of  the 
question.  Woody  located  the  spot 
where  he  thought  the  violator  must 
have  stood  when  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired.  He  looked  around  a bit,  took 
two  steps  aside,  reached  down  into 
the  snow  and  came  up  with  an 
empty  cartridge  case  which  had 
been  fired  from  an  old  model  rifle. 

“This  one  shouldn’t  be  hard  to 
find,  ” he  said.  He  instructed  the 
Deputy  to  visit  all  the  hunting 
camps  in  the  area  and  try  to  learn 
how  many  rifles  of  that  large  caliber 
were  being  used.  Woody  said  he 
would  return  before  the  close  of  the 
season  and  check  further  with  the 
Deputy  Game  Protector. 

The  Deputy  learned  of  three 
rifles  of  that  caliber  which  were 
used  in  the  area  that  season.  He  also 
learned  that  the  owner  of  one  of 
them,  a loner  who  had  temporarily 
joined  a group,  had  rather  suddenly 
returned  home  the  very  forenoon 
when  the  dead  doe  was  found.  He 
had  said  he  lived  in  DuBois  but  had 
not  given  the  group  his  full  name. 

You  can  imagine  that  hunter’s 
surprise  when  Woody  Kelly,  after 
some  good  detective  work, 
confronted  him  at  his  home  and 
showed  him  the  empty  cartridge. 
He  admitted  his  guilt  and  paid  the 
fine  for  killing  the  doe. 

When  Kelly  and  the  writer 
traversed  that  big  country,  we 
visited  with  lone  hunters  on  watch 
as  well  as  those  in  camps.  To  most  of 
them  we  were  just  a couple  of 
hunters  heading  out  to  meet  some 
friends.  Our  true  identities  were  di- 
vulged to  only  a few  as  we 
proceeded,  but  within  days  rumors 
that  Game  Protectors  were  combing 
the  country  had  become  common. 


IT  WAS  AN  unbelievable  situation,  one  where 
a man  with  ordinary  vision  couldn’t  tell  the 
difference  between  an  elk  and  a deer. 

and  many  who  had  talked  freely  to 
strangers  regretted  the  information 
they  passed  along.  The  missionary 
work  paid  off! 

Kelly  knew  the  north  country 
well,  and  in  his  planning  included 
an  overnight  stop  at  a remote  farm- 
house near  Karthaus,  where  they 
harvested  most  of  their  “annual 
cash  crop  ” during  deer  season.  The 
place  was  packed  with  hunters, 
many  of  them  down  with  the  in- 
fluenza which  was  so  prevalent  that 
year. 

Useful  information  was  obtained 
from  those  willing  to  talk,  and  from 
there  we  headed  for  the  railroad, 
visiting  with  hunters  as  we 
progressed. 

Next  we  caught  a train  for 
Renovo  and  hiked  the  twelve  miles 
to  the  Commission’s  old  Refuge  No. 
1.  There  we  joined  forces  with  the 
Refuge  Keeper  and  two  Deputy 
Game  Protectors  covering  that  vast 
deer  country.  Plans  were  laid  for  the 
next  few  days,  and  among  the 
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assignments  the  writer  drew  a trip 
with  the  Refuge  Keeper’s  little  sad- 
dle mare,  with  instructions  to  look 
in  upon  one  large  group  of  hunters 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country. 

The  writer  arrived  at  that  camp 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  visited 
casually  with  the  group.  He  was 


Upon  arrival  there,  it  was  learned 
that  an  emergency  in  Harrisburg  re- 
quired the  writer’s  departure  on  the 
night  train  out  of  Renovo.  Kelly  de- 
cided to  make  the  trip  to  the  rail- 
road also  and  head  back  for  Medix 
Run  and  on  to  DuBois. 

Before  departing,  plans  were  laid 
for  the  officers  at  the  refuge  to  make 


SMALL  GAME  hunters  also  made 
occasional  mistakes,  perhaps 
shooting  a hen  pheasant  in  mistake 
for  a grouse. 


urged  to  stay  for  the  big  supper 
which  was  about  to  be  served,  and 
“reluctantly  ” accepted,  meanwhile 
keeping  his  eyes  open  for  suspicious 
appearances.  When  the  cook  gave 
the  word,  he  managed  to  get  a spot 
midway  down  the  long  table  loaded 
with  a typical  Dutch  Country  repast 
for  twenty  hungry  deer  hunters. 

The  chatter  during  the  meal  in- 
cluded the  customary  bantering 
about  shots  missed,  and  every  now 
and  then  one  of  the  group  would  ad- 
dress the  captain  in  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  asking  him  whether  it  was 
wise  to  have  a Game  Protector  join 
them  for  supper. 

Little  did  they  suspect  that  the 
writer  understood  their  every  word. 
The  dinner  over,  the  writer  thanked 
his  hosts  and  wished  them  further 
luck,  then  headed  the  little  mare  for 
the  Refuge  Headquarters. 


an  early  morning  visit  to  that  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  hunting  group  to 
check  the  surroundings,  especially 
the  area  around  a large  spring 
where  it  was  believed  a number  of 
containers  of  illegal  deer  meat  were 
kept  cold. 

When  they  arrived,  they  found 
that  the  group  had  decided  to  break 
camp  rather  suddenly.  They  ap- 
parently had  become  suspicious. 
The  officers  found  evidence  that 
convinced  them  some  of  these  men 
had  been  violating  the  Game  Law. 

The  information  was  kept  confi- 
dential, and  the  following  season 
the  camp  was  thoroughly  examined 
after  the  fifth  hunting  day.  The  big 
spring  area  paid  off.  The  group  was 
fined  approximately  $1200,  and 
after  the  case  was  settled  the  leader 
jokingly  said  that  they  had  done  the 
same  thing  the  previous  season  (not 
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knowing  they  could  be  held  for  that 
offense  also,  if  the  evidence  would 
hold  up).  He  commented:  “We 
broke  camp  a bit  early,  because  we 
were  afraid  that  skinny  young  game 
warden  who  ate  supper  with  us 
might  have  seen  or  heard  more  than 
he  should  have.” 

Throughout  that  trip  Woody 
Kelly  and  the  writer  discussed  with 
fellow  officers  and  sportsmen  the 
wisdom  of  special  legislation  to  en- 
courage those  who  made  honest 
mistakes,  like  the  two  mentioned 
early  in  this  story,  to  come  forward 
and  report  their  errors.  The  novel 
idea  appealed  to  all. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  a few 
more  cases  of  a comparable  nature 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Harrisburg  office,  and  the  proposals 
developed  by  Woody  Kelly  and  the 
writer  were  further  discussed  with 
Doctor  Kalbfus  from  time  to  time. 

Finally  the  good  Doctor  said:  “All 
right,  Gordon,  maybe  there  is  some 
merit  in  the  suggestion.  But  I am 
still  very  doubtful  about  the  wisdom 
of  doing  anything  to  help  careless 
violators  escape  the  full  punishment 
provided  in  the  Game  Law.  Draft 
up  the  suggestion  and  I’ll  look  it 
over,  but  I’ll  tell  you  now  that  I 
won’t  go  along  with  any  plan  to 
refund  more  than  twenty-five 
percent.  ” 

The  original  proposal,  promptly 
adopted  by  the  1919  Legislature, 
covered  only  the  killing,  or  at- 
tempted killing,  of  an  illegal  deer  or 
elk  during  the  regular  hunting 
season.  A sworn  statement  and  the 
full  penalty  were  required,  and  the 
animal  had  to  be  field-dressed  and 
turned  over  to  an  officer  within  24 
hours.  If  satisfied  after  investi- 
gation, the  Commission  was  au- 


thorized to  refund  25  percent  of  the 
fine. 

Tragically,  Doctor  Kalbfus  and 
Woody  Kelly  were  both  killed  in  a 
railroad  crossing  accident  in  Warren 
County  on  August  10,  1919,  so 
neither  of  them  had  a chance  to  ob- 
serve whether  the  new  plan  was 
worthwhile. 

Popular  Approach 

This  new  approach  to  encourage 
better  sportsmanship  was  popular 
from  the  beginning.  Later  legis- 
lation extended  it  to  all  birds  and 
animals  killed  or  attempted  to  be 
killed  by  mistake  during  the  regular 
hunting  season. 

An  important  change  authorized 
refunding  half  the  penalty,  and  in 
1939  the  law  was  further  amended 
to  provide  for  payment  by  the  acci- 
dental violator  of  only  25  percent  of 
the  fine.  After  field  investigation,  if 
the  Executive  Director  is  satisfied 
that  the  claim  is  legitimate  and  the 
hunter  in  question  was  not  merely 
trying  to  avoid  imminent  ap- 
prehension, the  case  is  closed. 

The  writer  has  personal 
knowledge  of  many  instances  where 
good  sportsmen  made  honest  mis- 
takes and  took  advantage  of  this 
provision  of  the  law  to  earn  what  the 
writer  has  dubbed  the  “Good 
Conduct  Award.  ” The  credit  for  the 
initial  inspiration  which  brought 
about  the  enactment  of  this  penalty 
reduction  program  belongs  to 
Clarence  Keel  of  DuBois,  truly  a 
good  sportsman. 

To  the  best  of  this  writer’s 
knowledge,  no  other  state  or 
province  has  tried  this  Pennsylvania 
innovation  to  encourage  better 
sportsmanship  afield  on  the  part  of 
their  hunters. 
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A Look  at  the  Game  Commission’s  . . . 


Conservation  Planning  on  SGL’s 

By 

Keith  Hinman,  PGC  Land  Manager 
Clayton  Heiney,  SCS  Wildlife  Biologist 


WdAT  DOES  a visitor  see  when 
he  visits  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
State  Game  Lands?  Hopefully  he 
sees  wildlife,  because  that’s  what 
the  Game  Commission’s  land 
management  program  is  all  about — 
managing  the  land  to  produce 
wildlife. 

The  visitor  may  also  see  access 
roads,  food  strips,  parking  areas, 
rifle  ranges,  hiking  trails,  waterfowl 
ponds  and  marshes,  shrub  and  tree 
plantings,  cutback  borders,  release 
cuttings,  prunings,  timber  sale 
areas,  timber  stand  improvements 
and  browse  cutting,  which  are  all 
part  of  land  management.  All  of 
these  may  not  exist  on  every  Game 
Land,  but  if  they  are  evident  it’s  be- 
cause they  are  part  of  a 
comprehensive  management  plan  to 
provide  optimum  wildlife  habitat. 

Management  of  the  State  Game 
Lands  has  progressed  through 
several  important  phases  since 
refuge  keepers  first  began  such 
work  in  1915.  In  1946,  the  responsi- 
bility for  managing  Game  Lands 
was  transferred  to  the  District  Game 
Protectors.  By  1958,  this  task  had 
become  so  complex  and  time 
consuming  that  full-time  Land 
Managers  were  assigned  to  it.  The 
land  management  job  continued  to 
grow,  and  in  1968  a new  phase  was 
begun — detailed  planning  for  each 
of  the  1,144,497  Commission- 
owned  acres.  This  phase,  un- 


dertaken with  the  assistance  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  is  aimed 
at  further  improvement  of  State 
Game  Lands  in  Pennsylvania  over 
the  next  ten  years. 

Why  are  management  plans 
needed?  Basically,  to  orderly  ar- 
range and  accomplish  certain  tasks 
to  provide  optimum  wildlife  habitat 
on  a tract  of  land.  To  meet  this  goal, 
it  is  important  to  ensure  continuity 
of  operations  when  a Land  Manager 
transfers  to  another  area  or  retires. 
This  need  for  continuity  is 
illustrated  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Southcentral  Division, 
which  had  a complete  change  of 
land  management  personnel  in 
recent  years.  Many  of  the  delays 
and  interruptions  that  were 
experienced  in  the  program  could 
have  been  avoided  if  a com- 
prehensive management  plan  had 
been  available  for  each  incoming 
Land  Manager  when  he  started  his 
new  job. 

Management  Units 

Under  the  new  system  of 
management,  each^  Game  Land  is 
divided  into  compartments,  or 
management  units,  based  on  size 
and  physical  features.  A plan 
containing  information  necessary 
for  successful  conservation  and 
management  is  then  developed  for 
each  compartment. 

The  plans  begin  with  an  introduc- 
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tion  which  includes  information  on 
hunter  activity,  hunting  pressure, 
future  management  needs,  and 
species  of  game  that  are  to  be  fa- 
vored in  management.  This 
provides  a history  and  background 
upon  which  decisions  and  goals  for 
long  range  management  are  based. 

Most  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  influenced  by  the  soils 
upon  which  they  live,  so  plans  are 
based  primarily  on  soils  in- 
formation. All  plans  contain  a soil 
map,  soil  descriptions,  and  in- 
terpretative information  showing 
the  suitability  of  soils  on  the  Game 
Land  for  various  food  and  cover 
plants,  trees,  roads,  parking  lots, 
and  other  uses.  During  the  planning 
process,  the  Land  Manager  and  the 
SCS  soil  conservationist  use  the  soil 
information  to  help  determine 
wildlife  management  alternatives. 
From  these  alternatives,  the  Land 
Manager  selects  those  that  best  fit 
his  situation  and  wildlife  man- 
agement goals.  Then  the  wild- 
life management  techniques  and 
conservation  measures  needed  to 
support  the  management  are 
recorded  as  decisions  in  the  plan. 

At  the  heart  of  the  conservation 
plan  is  a map  and  a record  of  the 
Land  Manager’s  decisions  con- 
cerning management  and  con- 
servation treatment  of  the  com- 
partment. 

The  conservation  plan  map  is  pre- 
pared on  an  aerial  photograph.  It 
shows  Game  Land  boundaries, 
fields,  roads,  food  plots,  impound- 
ments, pipelines,  and  planned  con- 
servation practices.  Supplementing 
this  map  is  the  narrative  plan,  which 
lists  the  Land  Manager’s  decisions. 
Together,  the  map  and  the  narrative 
indicate  where  food  plots  will  be 


SOIL  CONSERVATIONIST  George  Rohrer,  Dis- 
trict Conservationist  Jesse  Council,  and  Land 
Managers  Keith  Hinman  and  Dick  Belding  dis- 
cuss the  various  aiternatives  for  the  res- 
toration of  a stripped  area  on  State  Game 
Land  285  in  Beaver  County. 


located,  where  various  species  of 
food  and  cover  are  to  be  planted, 
where  parking  lots  and  roads  are  to 
be  constructed,  and  the  con- 
servation measures  needed  to 
protect  and  manage  the  area.  A 
management  plan  for  all  significant 
wooded  areas  of  the  Game  Land  is 
also  developed  by  a Game  Com- 
mission forester  for  inclusion  in  the 
overall  plan.  It  spells  out  how 
wooded  areas  will  be  managed  to 
benefit  wildlife. 

The  conservation  plan  map,  the 
narrative  of  conservation  treatment, 
and  the  woodland  management 
plan  are  used  to  budget  funds  and 
prepare  annual  and  long  range  work 
plans.  They  allow  one  to  tell  at  a 
glance  what  work  has  been 
scheduled,  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, what  remains  to  be  done, 
and  when  specific  work  will  be  un- 
dertaken. This  is  not  only  invaluable 
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GEESE  NESTING  at  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Area 
even  before  it’s  completed  are  the  typical  end 
result  of  proper  land  use  planning. 

to  the  Game  Commission  at  all 
levels  of  operation  and  man- 
agement, but  is  also  used  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
the  allocation  of  federal  funds  for 
wildlife  restoration  work  planned 
and  accomplished  by  the  Game 
Commission. 

As  more  and  more  land  is  taken 
out  of  wildlife  production  and  used 
for  homes,  schools,  industry,  roads, 
etc.,  we  are  faced  with  the  task  of 
producing  more  wildlife  on  fewer 
acres.  We  believe  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  through  more 
intensive  management  of  existing 
Game  Lands  based  on  com- 
prehensive plans  such  as  those 
described  here. 

The  job  of  developing  con- 
servation and  management  plans  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Fifty-three 
percent  of  the  1045  Game  Land 
compartments  had  been  planned  as 
of  June  30,  1974.  Hopefully,  the 
entire  task  can  be  completed  within 
the  next  two  years. 

What  effects  will  these  plans  have 
on  the  Game  Lands  and  the  persons 
who  use  them?  Here  are  some  of  the 
most  obvious: 


1.  Improved  habitat  will  provide 
more  wildlife  for  sportsmen  and  the 
general  public. 

2.  Management  roads  and  public 
access  roads  will  be  constructed  and 
maintained  with  consideration 
toward  eliminating  or  reducing  soil 
erosion. 

3.  Access  trails  will  be  provided 
or  improved  to  better  distribute 
hunting  pressure.  This  will  assure  a 
better  distribution  of  harvest  and 
should  reduce  accidents.  These 
same  trails  can  also  be  used  for 
hiking  during  the  other  months  of 
the  year. 

4.  Any  new  pipeline  or  powerline 
rights-of-way  will  be  constructed  in 
ways  that  minimize  soil  erosion. 

5.  Unique  areas  that  might 
harbor  rare  vegetation  or  wildlife 
will  be  noted  and  preserved  in  their 
natural  state. 

6.  Ponds  and  marshes  will  be 
developed,  maintained  or  preserved 
to  provide  aquatic  mammals  and 
birds  with  their  special  envi- 
ronment. 

7.  Springs  and  spring  seeps, 
which  are  vital  to  wildlife,  will  be 
preserved. 

8.  The  forested  area  will  be 
managed  to  provide  game  habitat  as 
well  as  a profit  from  commercial 
timber  sales. 

Countless  Pennsylvanians  will 
benefit  from  conservation  planning 
on  State  Game  Lands:  the  hunter, 
the  hiker,  the  photographer,  the 
naturalist,  the  family  who  simply 
drives  through  a Game  Land  to  ob- 
serve animals  in  their  natural 
habitat.  But  the  most  important 
benefits  will  fall  to  wildlife,  as  they 
should  in  this  time  of  generally 
shrinking  wildlife  habitat. 
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Early  Fall  Walk 

By  David  S.  Bair 


a /^OME  ON,  Eric,  let’s  see  if  we 
can  find  the  deer!  ” 

“Dad,  can  I ask  you  a question?” 
“Ten-year-old  boys  are  always 
full  of  questions,  so  go  ahead  and 
ask.” 

“Can  I take  my  slingshot  along?  ” 

< < V y y 

1 guess. 

“Maybe  I can  see  something  to 
shoot  at.” 

“A  fencepost,  maybe?” 

“Yeah,  or  a tree.  I can  hit  a tree.  ” 
“Been  practicing?  ” 

“Yes,  sir!  ” 

“What  are  you  using  for  am- 
munition?” 


“Iron  ore  pellets.” 

“Where’d  you  get  those? ’’ 

“Picked  them  up  by  the  railroad 
crossing  on  the  way  to  school.” 
“Okay,  are  you  ready  to  go?” 
Father  and  son  walked  across 
their  lawn  and  into  the  neighbor’s 
30  acres  of  pines.  It  was  late  summer 
or  early  fall,  call  it  what  you  will.  A 
maple  tree  shone  in  its  full  crimson 
glory,  but  the  oaks  were  all  still 
green.  With  each  step  of  the  man 
and  boy,  the  hay  fields  exploded 
with  grasshoppers  in  free  flight. 
“Hey,  Dad,  there’s  a rabbit!  ” 
“Yeah,  how  about  that.” 
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“Wish  it  was  huntin’  season.’’ 
“Will  be,  before  long.  ” 

“Yeah,  then  you’ll  shoot  him  with 
your  12-  gauge.  ” 

“Maybe,  if  I see  him.  ” 

“You  always  get  rabbits  over 
here.  ” 

“That’s  beeause  we’ve  got  a good 
beagle.  ” 

“How  come  she’s  such  a good 
hunting  dog — did  you  teach  her  to 
hunt?’’ 

Taught  Herself 

“No,  she  taught  herself.  All  I did 
when  she  was  young  was  to  take  her 
into  a field  where  there  was  rabbits 
and  kick  one  out  in  front  of  her 
nose.  She  did  the  rest.  It  was  a frosty 
morning  in  the  early  fall  and  the  hill 
behind  the  college — over  by  the  old 
Erie  Canal  and  the  railroad  tracks — 
that’s  where  we  found  the  rabbits. 
The  first  rabbit  she  ever  ran  was  on 
the  hillside.  The  rabbit  made  a big 
circle  and  I could  see  both  the  rab- 
bit and  dog  running.  It  was  beau- 
tiful! When  Lady  came  by,  I grab- 
bed her  and  made  a big  fuss  over 
her.  Then  we  found  more  rabbits  for 
her  to  run  . . . ” 

“Did  you  shoot  the  rabbit?’’ 

“No,  it  wasn’t  hunting  season.  It 
was  before  the  season  started.  ” 
“Lady  can  run  pheasants  and 
bark  squirrel — how’d  you  teach  her 
that?’’ 

“She  taught  herself.  I did  the 
same  thing  I did  for  rabbits.  Took 
her  where  there  were  birds  and 
where  there  were  squirrel.’’ 

“How’d  you  know  which  she  was 
after?  ” 

“She’d  bark  different.  She’d  bark 
up  a tree  for  a squirrel,  and  for  a 
pheasant  she’d  give  one  yip — and 
you  know  how  she  sounds  on  a rab- 
bit. ” 


“Dad,  can  I ask  you  another 
question?  ” 

“Don’t  ask  if  you  can  ask  me,  just 
ask  me!’’ 

“Did  you  have  a slingshot  when 
you  were  a boy?  ” 

“Yep.  But  mine  didn’t  come  from 
L.  L.  Bean.  We  made  our  own.” 
“How’d  you  make  ’em?  ” 

“I’d  walk  in  the  woods  till  I found 
a good  forked  tree  limb,  just  right 
size.  I’d  cut  it,  skin  the  bark,  and 
then  I’d  get  an  old  piece  of  inner 
tube  from  a gas  station  or  garage 
and  a piece  of  leather  off  an  old 
shoe.  We  used  string  to  tie  the  long 
pieces  of  rubber  inner  tube  to  the 
forked  stick  and  tied  the  leather 
pocket  to  the  rubber  part.  ” 

“Could  we  make  one  now?” 

“We  could  find  a forked  stick  and 
the  old  shoe  leather — but  there’s 
very  few  inner  tubes  anymore,  and 
there  are  no  good  ones  for  sling- 
shots. You  see,  the  old  kind  was 
made  of  natural  rubber.  The  inner 
tube  rubber  today  doesn’t  stretch 
very  good.  You  know  what  we’ re 
going  to  have  to  do  now,  don’t 
you?  ” 

“Shut  up,  right?  ” 

Right.  “When  we  get  to  the 
pond,  we  make  like  Indians — no 
noise,  no  talking,  watch  where  you 
walk,  and  no  sudden  movement. 
Keep  your  hands  and  arms  still,  and 
keep  your  eyes  wide  open.  ” 

“Dad,  can  the  deer  see  us  when 
they’re  out  in  the  big  field 
feeding?” 

“They  can  probably  pick  up 
movement,  but  if  we  sneak  down 
the  fence  line  of  trees,  and  if  they 
don’t  hear  us  or  smell  us — and  it 
looks  like  there’s  no  air  moving 
tonight — we  may  be  lucky  and  see 
them.  ” 
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Father  and  son  moved  slowly 
through  the  pines,  passed  a pond, 
watched  the  fish  make  ripples,  and 
followed  a faint  path  to  a break  in 
the  trees.  Silently  the  father  pointed 
to  a groundhog  hole  next  to  the 
path — the  son  avoided  it.  Pushing 
his  son  ahead  and  holding  his  arms 
at  his  side,  the  father  looked 
through  the  trees. 

Les,  the  farmer,  rotated  crops  in 
this  30-acre  field.  One  year  he’d 
raise  com,  the  following  year  alfalfa 
and  clover.  The  field  was  bounded 
by  heavy  brush,  200-year-old  oaks,  a 
cut-over  woods,  and  a river.  The 
deer  came  out  of  the  river  bottom  or 
the  heavy  brush  each  dusk  to  feed. 

A light,  foggy  haze  covered  the 
pasture  field  like  a white  cotton 
blanket.  The  fog  clung  to  the  earth 
in  varied  depths  from  knee  to  waist 
high.  Three  quarters  of  the  way 
down  the  field  they  saw  a young 
buck,  two  does  and  a yearling.  The 
deer  fed  slowly,  every  so  often  their 
ears  would  perk  up,  they  would  stop 
eating,  stare,  test  the  air,  then 
continue  to  graze. 

Motionless,  the  father  and  son 
watched  the  deer.  The  father  took  a 
pair  of  binoculars  out  of  their  case, 
removed  the  lens  covers,  adjusted 
them,  and  offered  them  to  the  boy. 

“I  see  them!  The  second  one  is  a 
buck.  They’re  coming  toward  us. 
Something  is  making  them  move. 
They’re  coming  toward  us!  ” 

The  father  took  the  binoculars 
and  whispered,  “Stand  still  so  they 
don’t  see  us.  Now  I know  what 


made  them  move.  Someone  stopped 
a car  on  the  Williamson  Road.  They 
saw  the  deer  and  got  out  to  take  a 
closer  look.  Hold  still,  don’t  move, 
don’t  say  a word.  ” 

The  deer  came  racing  across  the 
field,  down  to  the  corner.  They 
moved  to  within  50  yards  of  father 
and  son,  who  were  hidden  in  the 
row  of  trees. 

The  father  leaned  over  to  the  son 
and  whispered,  “You  and  I are 
going  to  slowly  ease  through  this 
line  of  trees  into  the  field.  We’ re 
going  to  be  right  next  to  them,  and 
just  watch  what  happens!  ” 

Father  and  son  moved  through 
the  trees  and  broke  into  the  field. 
The  deer  started  up,  snorting.  Star- 
tled and  surprised,  they  turned  in 
their  own  lengths  and  rushed  for  the 
trees  on  the  riverside,  white  tails 
bobbing  as  if  they  were  tied  to  pogo 
sticks. 

A Good  Evening 
Father  and  son  stood  laughing, 
chortling  gleefully;  they  had  found 
their  deer,  surprised  them,  and  had 
not  caused  them  any  harm.  They 
had  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 
They  turned  back  in  their  tracks  and 
crossed  their  neighbor’s  property 
toward  home.  It  had  been  a good 
evening. 

The  father  looked  at  the  son  and 
said,  “Now  what  are  you  going  to 
tell  the  kids  at  school?’’ 

The  son  looked  back  and  said, 
“Nothing.  You  told  me  you  don’t 
want  a lot  of  people  down  here 
chasing  our  deer,  didn’t  you?  ” 


Pokey  but  Potent 

The  skunk  produces  his  potent  scent  at  the  rate  of  about  one-third  of  a 
liquid  ounce  per  week. 
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RAY  BEDNARCHIK,  at  left, 
Chester  County  District  Wa- 
terways Patrolman,  looks  for 
incoming  doves  whiie  son 
Ray,  Jr.,  displays  one  that 
was  just  bagged.  Chris 
Doinack  reloads  after  a miss, 
right.  Edges  of  cornfields  and 
woods  are  productive  spots 
for  Jump  shooting  doves. 


Quicksi 


Gunners  who  ci 

shotgun  target  coul< 
gamebird  is  as  eomplete 
But  that’s  one  of  the  re 
each  year.  He’s  a real  c 
that  overworked  won 
gamebird  of  the  new  hu 
most  of  the  state.  Try  hii 
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r argets 

I?  dove  is  our  toughest 
fright.  Perhaps  no  other 
f ing  to  so  many  hunters, 
■attracts  more  followers 
emuch  as  we  hate  using 
adition,  he’s  the  first 
son  that’s  available  over 

:“oin  George  Dolnack 


DOVE  HUNTING  requires  a lot  of  walking  on 
ground  that  has  been  scorched  by  the  sun, 
and  that  makes  for  tired,  sore  feet.  But  Chris 
Dolnack,  below,  seems  to  have  found  a so- 
lution in  the  cooling  waters  of  Marsh  Creek. 


Wren  Use 

PERRY  COUNTY  — The  wren 
population  on  State  Game  Land  88  has 
round  a logical  use  for  the  steel  box 
(open  on  one  end)  used  on  a gate  to 
protect  the  lock  from  the  weather.  Both 
gates  on  the  western  end  of  this  Game 
Land  had  nests  in  them.  One  was 
destroyed  by  a predator,  but  the  other 
one  sports  five  lively  young  wrens. — 
District  Game  Protector  B.  K.  Moore, 
Loysville. 


Groundhog  Bunker 

BUTLER  AND  LAWRENCE 
COUNTIES  — When  answering  a 
complaint  at  a local  golf  course  about  a 
groundhog  hole,  I came  out  the  winner. 
A friend  and  myself  dug  the  woodchuck 
out  of  his  home  one  evening,  and  along 
with  finding  the  woodchuck,  we  also 
retrieved  eight  golf  balls  from  the  hole 
and  found  two  more  nearby.  We  then 
took  helpful  Mr.  Woodchuck  out  to 
State  Game  Land  164  and  released 
him. — Land  Manager  J.  D.  Swigart, 
Butler. 


Beaver  and  Bass 

GREENE  COUNTY  — In  response 
to  a beaver  damage  complaint.  Deputy 
Davey  and  I cut  a large  hole  in  the  dam 
and  set  the  live  beaver  trap.  Early  the 
next  morning  I checked  the  trap.  It 
looked  like  the  beaver  was  caught,  but 
after  a closer  check  I found  that  I did 
not  have  him  after  all.  Instead  of  the 
beaver,  I had  caught  a 17  '/2-inch 
largemouth  bass.  I reset  the  trap  and 
early  the  next  morning  went  again  to 
check  it.  Again  the  trap  was  up — this 
time  I had  the  beaver  for  sure!  Wrong 
again.  I had  a 16-inch  largemouth  bass. 
I decided  to  give  it  one  more  try.  After 
three  days,  I found  the  beaver  in  the 
trap.  I guess  the  lesson  learned  is  that 
beaver  not  only  provide  a good  home 
for  themselves  but  also  other  types  of 
wildlife,  including  fish. — District  Game 
Protector  W.  A.  McGinness,  Way- 
nesburg. 


Father  Came  Protector 

POTTER  COUNTY  — Early  in  June, 
Deputy  Hubert  Rossman  was  in  the 
Coudersport  Hospital  for  a brief  period 
of  rest  and  recuperation.  A day  or  so 
after  he  was  admitted.  Deputy  John 
McGann  and  I went  to  visit  him.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  hospital,  the  parking 
lot  was  filled  to  capacity.  However, 
directly  in  front  of  the  building  were 
spaces  below  signs  that  said  “Doctors 
Only.”  Then  we  came  upon  another 
sign  that  said  “Glergy  Only.”  When 
Deputy  McGann  saw  this  he  said,  “Pull 
in  there,  Dick,  this  is  reserved  just  for 
you.”  When  I asked  why,  he  said, 
‘Well,  I don’t  know  why  you  shouldn’t 
park  there.  There  isn’t  anyone  in  Potter 
County  that  has  heard  more  confessions 
than  you  have.” — District  Game  Pro- 
tector H.  R.  Curfman,  Coudersport. 
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Suicidal  Tendencies 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Doug 
Webster  of  Silver  Lake  thinks  he  has 
the  answer  to  why  there  are  few 
grouse  around:  they  are  committing 
suicide.  Everybody  knows  they  often 
crash  through  windows  and  hit  the 
sides  of  houses,  but  last  week  Web- 
ster’s son  frightened  a grouse  that 
took  oflE  like  a bullet  and  flew  into  a 
dead  hemlock  hmb.  So  great  was  the 
impact  that  the  bird  skewered  itself 
and  after  a few  flutters  hung  hmply 
20  feet  off  the  ground.— District  Game 
Protector  D.  G.  Day,  Hallstead. 


Ten  Busy  Minutes 

CLARION  COUNTY  - Recently, 
Deputy  Himes  called  to  say  he  had  a 
fawn  that  someone  had  picked  up 
and  brought  to  him.  While  still  talk- 
ing on  the  phone  with  him,  I heard  a 
knock  on  my  door.  It  was  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  Page  with  an 
injured  screech  owl.  Before  he  left, 
I got  a call  that  a large  bear  had 
wandered  into  the  borough  of  Knox 
and  was  attracting  a big  crowd.  When 
it  rains,  it  sometimes  really  pours.— 
District  Game  Protector  J.  G.  Bowers, 
Knox. 


Birdhouse  Competition 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  — Earl 
Smith,  retired  land  management 
assistant,  has  several  bird  houses  in  his 
yard.  One  particular  house  was  oc- 
cupied every  year  by  chickadees.  Smitty 
watched  one  day  as  the  chickadee  left 
the  nest.  Shortly  thereafter,  a house 
wren  entered  and  the  former  Game  Pro- 
tector watched  the  “fur  fly”  out  of  the 
bird  house,  quickly  followed  by  three 
chickadee  eggs  in  succession.  The  first 
egg  had  not  hit  the  ground  when  the 
third  egg  cleared  the  opening  in  the 
box. — District  Game  Protector  W.  E. 
Lee,  Titusville. 


Use  a Ladder,  Jack 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — What  follows 
is  the  complaint  of  the  month.  Villain: 
screech  owls.  Problem:  make  horrible 
noises  at  dusk.  Remedy:  eliminate 
nesting  area  by  sealing  off  abandoned 
chimney  in  house.  Response  to  remedy: 
chimney  is  rather  high  and  I cannot 
reach  the  top. — District  Game  Protector 
J.  J.  Troutman,  New  Oxford. 


From  Out  of  the  Past 

BERKS  COUNTY  — In  1681,  King 
Charles  II  of  England  granted  the 
present  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  William  Penn.  The  grant  of 
46,000  square  miles  was  made  to  cancel 
a debt  of  $75,000  which  the  King  owed 
to  Admiral  Penn,  father  of  William.  A 
far  cry  from  the  value  of  this  land  today. 
On  August  15,  1749,  the  government  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  purchased 
from  various  Indian  tribes  for  500 
pounds  all  the  land  lying  north  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountain  between  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers.  The 
northern  boundary  of  this  tract  was  the 
Cantaguy  or  Maghoney  Creek  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  the  Lecha- 
wachen  Creek  on  the  Delaware.  (From 
Biographies  of  South  Central  Counties, 
by  I.  Daniel  Rupp,  Lancaster,  1846.) — 
District  Game  Protector  J.  A. 
Leiendecker,  Reading. 
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Needs  Identification  Course 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  — On 
June  18-19,  the  taxidermy  exam  was 
given  at  the  Southcentral  Division 
Office.  After  hearing  the  conversation 
from  a few  of  the  applicants,  I can 
understand  why  some  failed.  One 
fellow  said,  “Something  has  to  be  done 
about  those  hawks.”  The  viewer  was 
looking  at  several  buzzards  hovering 
over  a wooded  area  near  the  office. — 
Law  Enforcement  Assistant  J.  D. 
Moyle,  Huntingdon. 


Shore  Patrol 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  — One 
morning  while  1 was  on  vacation  at  the 
seashore,  the  jellyfish  were  washing  up 
on  the  beach,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
bathers.  One  large  dead  jellyfish  came 
to  rest  on  the  shoreline  and  attracted  a 
large  crowd.  1 was  standing  there  in  my 
bathing  suit  with  the  crowd  looking  at 
the  creature  when  a lady  looked  at  me 
and  said,  “You  can’t  just  leave  it  on  the 
beach,  you  have  to  do  something  with 
it.  ” So  1 ended  up  burying  it  in  the 
sand.  Later  my  wife  remarked  that  even 
on  vacation  you  can’t  get  away  from 
wildlife.  Even  in  my  bathing  suit  1 must 
have  that  “Game  Protector  look.” — 
District  Game  Protector  J.  P.  Filkosky, 
Mechanicsburg. 


What’s  In  A Word? 

YORK  COUNTY  — Recently  at  a 
meeting  a young  woman  voiced  her 
opinion  that  hunting  and  killing  wild 
animals  was  cruel  and  should  not  be 
done.  No  facts  or  explanations  as  to 
management  against  overpopulation, 
disease,  starvation,  etc.,  could  change 
her  mind.  She  also  admitted  that  she 
liked  hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  steak  and 
roasts,  but  thought  that  killing  animals 
for  this  was  “different.”  She  could  not 
explain  and  I never  found  out  what  she 
meant  by  “different.” — District  Game 
Protector  R.  L.  Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 


Conservation  Camp 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— Bedford 
County  had  its  Third  Junior  Con- 
servation Camp  last  June  and  19  boys 
aged  12  through  16  attended.  Tom 
Stoner,  committee  chairman.  Bob 
Stultz,  federation  secretary  and  Gerald 
Miller,  president  of  the  county 
federation,  are  to  be  thanked  for 
making  the  camp  a success.  The  boys 
received  instructions  in  predator 
calling;  trapping,  fishing  and  casting; 
study  of  the  whitetail  deer  with  a field 
trip  to  the  deer  pens  at  State  College;  a 
trip  to  the  fish  hatchery  in  Centre 
County;  instruction  on  and  opportunity 
to  shoot  a muzzle-loader;  instructions 
from  from  the  SCS;  swimming  instruc- 
tions; archery,  rifle  marksmanship;  a 
chance  to  cool  off  with  a stream 
improvement  project;  instructions  in 
first  aid;  local  field  excursion  with  the 
DER;  “Do’s  ” and  “Don’ts  ” of  motor 
boats  and  canoes;  and  shooting  a round 
of  trap.  Not  all  the  boys  came  from  out- 
door-oriented  families.  During  the  trap- 
ping demonstration,  one  asked  how  to 
catch  a “coniber.”  This  same  boy  had 
never  shot  a gun  before  that  week,  but 
he  fired  a muzzle-loader  and  got  a kick 
out  of  it.  On  the  trap  range,  this  same 
boy  shot  16  out  of  25.  A good  week — a 
good  group  of  boys — a good  program  at 
the  Bedford  County  Junior  Con- 
servation Camp. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector T.  C.  Barney,  Everett. 
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Those  Five  Minutes 


Logical  Solution 

POTTER  COUNTY  — Several  bears 
with  cubs  have  been  spotted  in  Galeton 
foraging  through  garbage  cans,  but  it 
doesn’t  really  bother  me.  Why  not? 
Well,  with  the  high  price  of  food,  there 
aren’t  too  many  scraps  left,  so  I figure 
the  bears  won’t  linger  where  there’s  no 
food!  Simple! — District  Game  Protector 
R.  G.  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Howling  Good  Time 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  — While 
checking  bear  damage  to  some  bee 
hives,  I suggested  to  the  farmer,  Mr. 
Owens,  that  he  might  wish  to  protect 
his  hives  from  bear  damage  by  erecting 
two  strands  of  electric  wire  around 
them.  Mr.  Owens  followed  my  recom- 
mendations, and  that  evening  he  saw 
quite  a show.  An  adult  bear  and  three 
cubs  tried  to  raid  the  remaining  bee 
hive  inside  the  electric  fence.  One  bear 
would  get  against  the  fence,  let  out  a 
howl  and  the  whole  bunch  would  run 
for  the  woods  only  to  return  again  and 
repeat  the  same  procedure.  Members  of 
the  household  were  torn  between 
watching  the  bears  or  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  on  TV.  The  bears  never  did  get 
the  bee  hive  and  the  Pirates  lost. — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  C.  L.  Keller, 
Clearfield. 


MERCER  COUNTY  — I don’t  know 
how  many  times  people  have  told  me, 
“You  should  have  been  here  five 
minutes  ago,”  so  I could  have  made  an 
arrest  or  seen  something.  While  visiting 
the  causeway  at  Pymatuning  Lake  with 
my  family  one  Sunday  afternoon,  we 
observed  a father  and  his  two  teenage 
daughters  go  under  the  propagation 
area  wire  about  six  feet  to  feed  the  carp. 
It  wasn’t  five  minutes  later,  after  they 
got  back  on  the  proper  side  of  the  wire, 
that  a Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  ar- 
rived and  everything  was  fit  and 
proper.  Now  I know  how  the  other  guy 
feels! — District  Game  Protector  B.  K. 
Ray,  Greenville. 


Marauder  Wins  Again 

BUTLER  COUNTY  — Deputy 
Barry  Seth  related  a story  told  to  him  by 
people  in  Butler  for  whom  he  set  a rac- 
coon box  trap.  Seems  the  coon  had  been 
raiding  their  garbage  can.  The  com- 
plainant looked  out  her  window  after 
hearing  some  noises  and  expected  to  see 
the  coon  caught  in  the  trap.  Instead,  it 
was  a large,  bewildered  cat  and  next  to 
it,  perched  atop  the  garbage  can  and 
looking  at  the  cat  curiously,  was  the 
masked  marauder. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector W.  N.  Weston,  Boyers. 
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Bobcat  Sighting 

CLARION  COUNTY  — During  the 
first  two  weeks  of  June,  I saw  deer, 
bear,  raccoon,  rabbit,  opossum,  turkey, 
grouse  and  many  woodchucks.  On  June 
5,  I saw  a bobcat  in  the  Millcreek  area, 
the  first  I have  ever  seen  in  the  wild,  a 
beautiful  sight! — District  Game  Pro- 
tector G.  J.  Couillard,  Clarion. 


Deer  Emergency 

MONROE  COUNTY  — The  tran- 
quility of  the  emergency  services 
waiting  room  at  the  Monroe  County 
General  Hospital  in  East  Stroudsburg 
was  broken  recently  by  a whitetail 
buck.  Crashing  through  a window,  the 
buck  suddenly  found  itself  in  the  com- 
pany of  two  other  waiting  patrons.  The 
supervising  nurse  had  the  two  ladies 
wait  elsewhere  and  closed  the  door  to 
the  waiting  room,  so  the  deer  had  the 
entire  room  to  himself.  Just  as  quickly 
as  he  had  admitted  himself  to  the  hos- 
pital, he  let  himself  out  through  another 
window.  He  then  decided  to  take  a tour 
of  East  Stroudsburg,  dashing  through 
traffic  and  across  lawns.  He  made  it 
halfway  across  town,  but  unfortunately 
he  ran  into  that  old  nemesis,  the  au- 
tomobile. Quickly  rescued  by  East 
Stroudsburg  Police,  he  was  DOA  at 
police  headquarters. — District  Game 
Protector  D.  E.  Overcash,  E. 
Stroudsburg. 


“Gentlemen,  Start  Your  . . 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  — It  was  the 
last  day  of  qualifications,  with  only  five 
of  the  last  eight  cars  able  to  qualify  for 
the  Pocono  500.  A.  J.  Foyt,  Roger  Mc- 
Cluskey  and  others  were  all  ready  to  roll 
when  the  track  announcer  said,  ‘Quali- 
fications will  be  held  up  temporarily 
until  we  call  the  Game  Warden  and 
have  him  remove  the  four  ducklings 
and  their  parents  who  are  taking  a stroll 
on  turn  No.  2.”  Mighty  thoughtful  of 
him.  I can  imagine  what  a scene  that 
would  have  made  had  A.  J.  come  sailing 
around  there  at  185  mph! — District 
Game  Protector  R.  W.  Nolf,  Conyng- 
ham. 


Wanted  To  Shoot 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — The  Bellwood 
Sportsmen’s  Club  sponsored  a hunter 
safety  course  for  the  ladies  of  the 
Altoona  YWCA.  After  giving  them  the 
standard  four-hour  course,  I asked  for 
suggestions  on  how  to  improve  the 
course.  Only  one  lady  raised  her  hand, 
and  she  said  it  would  be  nice  if  they 
could  shoot  a gun.  The  only  am- 
munition the  club  had  on  hand  was 
shotgun  shells,  and  although  the  12- 
gauge  shotguns  seemed  to  set  some  of 
the  smaller  ladies  back  a step  or  two, 
they  really  enjoyed  the  course. — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  A.  Badger, 
Altoona. 


Covers  for  Decoupage 

BUCKS  COUNTY  — Mrs.  Jack 
Nibling  has  found  still  another  way  to 
enjoy  GAME  NEWS.  Jack,  who  is  a 
well  known  figure  in  local  and  state 
sportsmen’s  groups,  reports  that  Mrs. 
Nibling  uses  the  beautiful  wild  bird 
covers  of  their  second  copy  of  the 
magazine  as  subjects  in  her  hobby  of 
decoupage. — District  Game  Protector 
W.  J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 

Tree  Stands — Pro  & Con 


Tree  stands  have  long  been 
popular  with  hunters.  Deer 
seldom  look  up  and  spot  a person  in 
a tree,  and  the  scent  of  humans  in 
tree  stands  is  carried  along  on  air 
currents  higher  than  those  which 
whitetails  usually  depend  upon  to 
warn  them  of  possible  danger.  So,  a 
hunter  in  a tree  stand  can  often  get 
much  closer  to  a deer  than  he  could 
if  he  were  on  the  ground.  However, 
sportsmen  must  be  sure  to  obtain 
permission  from  landowners  before 
building  or  using  tree  stands  for 
hunting.  Hunters  should  also  re- 
member that  it  is  unlawful  to  erect 
tree  stands  on  publicly-owned 
lands. 

But  sportsmen  should  be  aware  of 
the  drawbacks  associated  with  tree 
stands,  especially  for  landowners 
and  lumbermen. 

Trees  are  renewable  natural 
resources,  just  like  wildlife,  and 
timber  crops  are  meant  to  be 
harvested,  just  like  hay  or  wheat. 
Trees,  like  wildlife,  can’t  be 
stockpiled  and  will  be  destroyed  by 
nature  if  man  doesn’t  do  the  job,  so 
it’s  smart  to  utilize  rather  than  waste 
the  resources.  For  most  forest 
species,  this  means  permitting  trees 
to  grow  to  maturity  and  then  cut- 
ting them  up  into  various  timber 
products. 

Most  tree  stands  are  constructed 
of  lumber  or  limbs  which  are  nailed 
together  and  to  the  tree.  It’s  the 


U.  S.  Forest  Service  Photo 


TYPICAL  EXAMPLE— a spike  driven  into  a tree 
is  grown  over,  later  causes  trouble  when  tree 
is  cut  into  boards.  These  six  saw  teeth  had 
corners  broken  when  they  grazed  bent  nail 
shown. 

nails  and  other  pieces  of  hardware 
used  to  erect  the  stands  that  cause 
many  of  the  problems. 

A nail  driven  into  a tree  causes  a 
wound,  and  when  the  tree  grows,  it 
has  to  grow  around  the  nail.  This 
ruins  what  otherwise  could  have 
been  a straight-grained  board.  The 
wood  cannot  be  used  for  finishing 
lumber,  thereby  lowering  the  value 
of  the  tree  and  causing  a loss  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  landowner 
or  logger. 

The  nail  may  be  broken  off,  with 
part  of  it  remaining  in  the  tree. 
Eventually,  the  tree  grows  com- 
pletely around  the  piece  of  metal, 
leaving  no  protrusion  or  other  hint 
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of  a hidden  hazard.  Or  a piece  of 
cable,  wire  or  other  hardware  which 
may  be  used  in  erection  of  a tree 
stand  eventually  is  engulfed  by  the 
tree,  leaving  no  trace  of  a hidden, 
hard  obstruction. 

Trouble  can  start  when  the  tree  is 
being  cut.  A chain  saw  which  bites 
into  a nail  or  other  piece  of  metal 
can  be  ruined  in  a fraction  of  a 
second.  A sharp  axe  hitting  a nail 
becomes  a dull  axe  in  one  swing. 

The  potential  for  trouble 
increases  as  the  log  is  moved  to  the 
sawmill.  If  the  log  is  to  be  sawed 
into  boards,  the  possibilities  of 
several  unwanted  situations  arise.  If 
the  large  circular  sawblade  bites 
into  a hidden  nail,  teeth  can  be  rip- 
ped out  of  the  blade.  These  teeth,  as 
well  as  the  nail  itself,  can  become 
virtual  flying  bullets,  endangering 
anyone  in  the  vicinity.  The  expense 
of  replacing  these  teeth  is  no  small 
item;  think  of  the  wages  paid  to 
workers  who  sit  around  while  the 
teeth  are  being  repaired.  Or  the 
sawblade  itself  may  be  ruined  in 
some  cases;  if  so,  major  expense  is 
involved. 

Better-quality  logs  often  are  used 
to  make  veneer,  rather  than  boards. 
Razor-sharp  veneering  knives, 
which  have  to  make  very  precise 
cuts,  are  ruined  in  any  encounter 
with  a piece  of  metal  in  a log.  Of 
course,  a nail  hole  in  a log  would 


ruin  many  sheets  of  thin  veneer, 
causing  an  even  greater  economic 
loss  to  the  landowner  or  lumberman 
than  would  be  experienced  in  the 
loss  of  boards  to  nail  holes. 

Not  all  trees  harvested  are  cut  up 
into  boards  or  veneer.  Some  go  into 
pulpwood  operations.  Nails  in  a 
pulpwood  shredder  obviously  are  no 
more  welcome  than  they  are  in  a 
sawmill. 

It’s  gotten  to  the  point  where 
some  lumbermen  are  becoming 
reluctant  to  buy  trees  if  they  think 
there’s  a chance  that  metal  may  be 
imbedded  in  the  wood. 

Finally,  there’s  the  matter  of 
safety.  Every  year  a number  of 
hunters  are  injured  while  using  tree 
stands.  Some  simply  fall  while  get- 
ting into  or  out  of  the  stands.  Others 
are  injured  while  raising  or  lowering 
bows  and  arrows  or  guns  to  and 
from  tree  stands.  Loaded  guns  have 
struck  the  tree  or  ground  and  dis- 
charged, killing  hunters.  Arrows 
have  stuck  in  the  ground  and  har- 
pooned hunters  dismounting  from  a 
tree.  Game  Commission  records 
show  there  were  21  archery  hunting 
accidents  in  Pennsylvania  in  one 
recent  year;  eight  of  these  involved 
bowmen  who  were  cut  by  arrows 
while  getting  into  or  out  of  tree 
stands. 

Is  it  really  worth  all  the  aggra- 
vation to  use  a tree  stand? 


Snowmobile  Registration  Required 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Resources’  Snowmobile  Unit 
reminds  snowmobile  owners  that  since  March  1,  1974,  registration  has  been 
required  for  snowmobiles.  The  registration  fee  is  $10  for  two  years.  For 
registration  forms  and  further  information,  write  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  Snowmobile  Unit,  P.  O.  Box  1467,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 17120,  or  phone  717-783-1364. 
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$220,000  IN  GAME  FUND 
FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 


More  than  $220,000  will  be  distributed  to  county  treasurers  and  political  subdi- 
visions by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  1974.  The  payments  to  local 
units  will  be  made  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  State  Game  Lands  throughout  the  state. 
There  are  more  than  1,100,000  acres  of  Game  Lands  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Game 
Commission  provides  a total  of  twenty  cents  for  each  acre  of  Game  Lands  to  local 
governmenta  units.  Of  the  twenty  cents  per  acre,  eight  cents  is  presented  to  the 
county,  another  eight  cents  is  forwarded  to  the  local  school  district,  and  the 
remaining  four  cents  goes  to  the  township  board  of  road  supervisors.  Funds  for  the 
payments  are  made  available  through  the  sale  of  Pennsylvania  hunting  licenses. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

SUMMARY 

1974  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
DOVES,  RAILS.  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK 


Species 

Open  Seasons 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Daily 

Bag 

Limits 

Maximum 

Possession 

Limits 

Doves 

Sept.  2 

Nov.  9 

12 

24 

f Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia) 

Sept.  2 

Nov.  9 

25’ 

25° 

Gallinules 

Sept.  2 

Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Wilson’s  or  Jacksnipe 

Oct.  12 

Nov.  30 

8 

16 

Woodcock 

Oct.  12 

Nov.  30 

5 

10 

fNO  OPEN  SEASON — King  and  Clapper  Rails. 

* Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  species. 

SHOOTING  HOURS 

Doves — 12  noon,  prevailing  time,  to  Sunset. 

Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Woodcock — One-half  hour  before  Sunrise  to  Sunset  (except  on 
October  26  when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a.  m. ). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  C'DUGK  ’ STAMP)  NOT  REQUIRED  TO  HUNT  DOVES,  RAILS. 
GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOGK.  BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOTGUN  PLUGGED  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY 
ARE  LEGAL;  RIFLES  AND  PISTOLS  ARE  PROHIBITED  NO  HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY 


GAME  NEWS 

Enclosed  find  check  or  money  order  for  $ for  my 

subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS. 

□ NEW  □ RENEWAL 

(Check  One) 

□ 3 Years  $7.50  □ 1 Year  $3.00 

Name  

(print  plainly) 

Address  

City  State  

(Zip  Code) 

NOTE:  All  remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Mail  payment  to  GAME  NEWS,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

DO  NOT  SEND  CASH 

Please  allow  60  days  for  first  copy. 
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BOB  MILLER,  of  Lancaster,  took  top  award  for 
Alaskan  brown  bear  with  this  magnificent 
trophy.  Skull  scored  29-8/16. 


WALTER  R.  WELLER,  of  Holland,  Bucks 
County,  took  competition’s  best  cougar  in  Al- 
berta. its  15-15/16  score  came  within  1/16" 
of  equaling  all-time  record. 

Photo  by  Bill  Weekes 


Pennsylvanians 
Take  Three 
Boone  & Crockett 
Awards 


Three  keystone  state 

hunters,  Robert  Miller,  Walter 
Weller  and  George  Schultz,  took  top 
awards  in  the  latest  Boone  & 
Crockett  program,  which  scored  tro- 
phies taken  in  the  1971-73  period. 
Miller  collected  the  largest  Alaskan 
brown  bear,  Weller  the  biggest 
cougar,  and  Schultz  the  best 
Quebec-Labrador  caribou. 


Photo  by  Bill  Weekes 

GEORGE  SCHULTZ,  of  Benton,  took  best 
Quebec-Labrador  caribou  near  Ford  Lake, 
Quebec.  Score,  429-6/8. 
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PGC-L-522-Rev.  (74) 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 


Check  Type(s)  Desired 

CERTIFIED  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
REQUIRED  FOR  MAIL  ORDERS 

Agent  Write 

in  Fees 

Resident  Adult  (17-64  yrs.  of 

age) 

$ 

8.25 

Resident  Junior  (12-16  yrs.  of  age) 

$ 

5.25 

a 

Resident  Senior  (65  years  and 

older) 

$ 

5.25 

CJ 

Non-Resident  $40.35 

o 

Alien 

$40.35 

n 

Muzzle  Loading 

$ 

3.25 

n 

Archeiryr 

$ 

2.20 

o 

Non-Resident  3-Day  Reg.  Shoot. 
Valid  from  to 

Grounds 

only  on  Reg. 

Shoot.  Grd. 

$ 

3.15 

o 

*Resident  Disabled  War  Veteran 

Claim  No. 

Free 

o 

*Available  only  from  County  Treasurers 

Postage 

Total 

(Print  Plainly) 

NAME 

(First) 

(Middle) 

(Last) 

(Occupation) 

Legal  Residence 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D. 

County 

City 

State 

COLOR 

AGE  HAIR 

COLOR 

EYES 

WEIGHT 

Zip  Code 

HEIGHT 

DATE  OF  BIRTH 

(Day) 

(Month) 

(Year) 

PLACE  OF  BIRTH 

(Post  Office) 

(State) 

(Nation) 

NATURALIZATION  PAPERS  NO OR  ALIEN  REGISTRATION  NO 

IF  NOT  NATIVE  BORN  BORN  OF  U.S.  CITIZENS  ON  FOREIGN  SOIlQ 

I certify  that  above  information  is  true  and  that  my  hunting  privileges  have  not  been  revoked 
for  this  license  year.  Under  16  years  of  age  (Resident  or  Non-Resident)  have  presented  Hunter 
Safety  Certificate or  prior  hunting  license 


Resident  of  Pennsylvania  Since  (Signature  of  Applicant)  Date 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself /herself  and  in  my  opinion  is 
entitled  to  license (s)  listed  above. 


(License  No.)  (Archery  Lie.  No.)  (Muzzle  Loadg.  Lie.  No.)  (Signature  of  Issuing  Agent) 

AGENTS  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  LICENSES  LOST  BY  MAILING. 

MAIL  APPLICATION  AND  CORRECT  AMOUNT  OF  FEE  (INCLUDE  REQUIRED  POSTAGE)  TO  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  SECTION,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17120,  ANY  PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY  TREASURER,  OR 
APPROVED  AGENT.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS)  HUNTERS  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  MUST  PRESENT  PROOF  OF 
HUNTER  SAFETY  TRAINING  OR  PRIOR  HUNTING  LICENSE.  (PREFERABLY  A PHOTOSTATIC  COPY). 

NON-RESIDENT  3-DAY  REGULATED  SHOOTING  GROUNDS  LICENSES  ARE  NOT  VALID  FOR  ANY  GENERAL  SMALL  OR 
BIG  GAME  HUNTING. 
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By  John  C.  Behel 
PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 

Correspondence  Study  for  Hunter  Education 


N COOPERATION  with  Penn 
State  University  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission, 
Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Education  Frank  Anthony  is  con- 
ducting a firearms  and  hunter 
education  study.  This  study  will  de- 
termine whether  hunter  education 
can  effectively  be  taught  on  a cor- 
respondence basis.  Students  from 
West  Perry  High  School  and  eight 
other  Pennsylvania  schools  are 
cooperating  with  the  Penn  State 
Study. 

The  study  will  try  to  determine 
differences  in  attitudes  toward 
hunter  education  concepts  among 
adults  and  beginning  hunters,  and 
to  determine  relationships  between 
attitude  and  highest  school  grade 
completed,  sex,  residence  (rural, 
suburban,  or  urban),  years  of 
hunting,  and  accident  experience  of 
the  hunter.  The  effectiveness  of 
classroom  and  combined  classroom 
and  home  study  course  will  be  com- 
pared in  the  areas  of  verbal  and  vi- 
sual attitude,  pre-test  and  test 
methods.  Both  attitude  inventory 
methods  have  proven  successful  in 
previous  hunter  education  studies 
conducted  by  Dr.  Anthony. 

The  seven  lesson  course  was  au- 
thored by  Professor  Robert  Win- 
gard.  Chairman  of  Forestry  & 
Wildlife  Management  at  Penn 
State,  in  cooperation  with  the 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  It 
was  written  specifically  for  hunter 
education  and  correspondence 
teaching.  Subjects  included  in  the 
course  are  hunter  ethics,  knowledge 
of  sporting  arms  and  ammunition, 
safe  handling  of  sporting  arms, 
hunters’  responsibility,  marksman- 
ship and  survival  training. 

West  Perry  High  School  has  been 
a progressive  school  in  conservation 
and  wildlife  management.  The 
school’s  capable  Vo-Ag  teacher  in 
charge  of  this  program  is  Sam 
Wagner.  Mr.  Wagner  and  his  class 
are  enthusiastic  about  assisting  with 
the  Penn  State  study.  Visual  and 
teaching  aids  developed  by  the  class 
have  provided  interest  and 
awareness  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Preliminary  reports  have  been 
highly  complimentary  to  the  study, 
as  the  students  seem  to  be  very 
responsive  to  this  method  of 
teaching. 

Hunter  education  will  be  further 
developed  by  an  outdoor  con- 
servation education  lab  planned  by 
the  Vo-Ag  class  at  West  Perry  High. 
Plans  for  the  school  study  area  were 
presented  as  an  FFA  Conservation 
project  by  Greg  Bitting.  For  his  con- 
servation interest,  Greg  was  selected 
as  a regional  award  winner  in  the 
1973  Wildlife  Restoration  Program, 
sponsored  by  the  PGC  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 
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O sly  September  . . . Standing 
There  so  Uneoncerned,  Hiding 
Our  Sure-to-Come  Winter  Behind 
Your  Back  . . . 

BOW  SHOOTING:  SOHIE  DO’S  B DON’TS 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


SHOOTING  A BOW  is  serious 
' business.  If  a bow  is  not  held 
and/or  . . handled  properly  . . 
and  if  the  bow  string  is  not  placed, 
or  situated,  in  the  correct  relation- 
ship to  the  body  when  bringing  the 
bow  to  a full  draw — and  then  re- 
leasing— a new  bow  shooter  un- 
doubtedly will  experience  painful 
sensations  the  likes  of  which  might 
remind  one  of  walking  into  a brick 
wall  studded  with  nails. 

Pain  from  smacking  the  inside  of 
your  bow  arm,  or  the  head  and  face 
area,  or  the  chest  area,  with  the 
released  bow  string.  Or  even  with 
the  bow  itself. 

On  top  of  all  this  (as  if  that  isn’t 
enough!)  the  bow  could  “bounce  ” 
right  out  of  your  bow  hand  . . . 

However  fascinating,  artistic,  and 
skillful  bow  shooting  is,  or  can  be,  it 
too  has  its  hazards  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  a few  bow  shooting  do’s 
and  don’ts  be  discussed  before  the 
start  of  the  archery  season.  Some 
other  notes  can  come  later  . . . 

In  a sentence,  one  simply  must 
not  pick  up  a bow  that  is  strung  and, 
using  all  your  strength,  pull  or  jerk 
the  bow  string  clear  back  by  your 
head  somewhere,  and  then  . . .let 
go  . . . To  do  this  is  foolhardy  and 
dangerous.  You  would  be  over 
drawing  the  bow  and  the  arrow 
could  fall  off  the  arrow  rest,  sending 
its  head  into  your  bow  hand. 


ARCHERS— either  bowhunters  or  target 
shooters — quickly  learn  that  finger  tabs  and 
arm  guards  are  necessary  protection  against 
the  bow  string. 

Neither  does  one  grab  the  bow 
string  with  the  entire  fist  and  fin- 
gers. It  is  held  or  positioned  almost 
at  or  actually  across  the  first  joints  of 
the  first  three  fingers  of  the  string 
hand;  that  is,  the  index,  middle,  and 
what  they  call  the  ring  finger. 

You  should  wear  a three-fingered 
glove  or  a plain  tab  on  the  shooting 
hand,  as  well  as  a guard  on  the  other 
arm. 

(If  you  hold  the  bow  in  your  left 
hand  and  draw  the  string  with  your 
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right  hand,  you  are  a right-handed 
shooter.  If  you  hold  the  bow  in  your 
right  hand  and  draw  the  bow  string 
with  your  left  hand  you  are  a left- 
handed  bow  shooter. ) 

The  most  aecepted  way  to 
prepare  or  to  hold  the  arrow  prior  to 
releasing  it  is  with  the  index  finger 
set  above  the  arrow’s  nock  and  the 
middle  and  ring  fingers  below  the 
nock. 

Pinching  or  squeezing  the  nock  of 
the  arrow  with  the  index  and  middle 
fingers  to  keep  it  on  the  string  isn’t 
at  all  necessary.  Doing  this  will 
cause  the  arrow  to  jerk  upward,  or 
off,  the  arrow  rest  . . and  some- 
times it  can  come  off  the  string,  too. 

Never  use  a bow  string  that  is 
frayed  and/or  has  a dangling  string 
or  two.  It  will  break  eventually, 
probably  when  you  least  expect  it. 
And  when  that  bow  string  breaks 
while  you  are  in  a full  draw  position 
you  could  get  smacked  in  the 


forehead  or  face  area  with  the  upper 
limb  of  the  bow. 

This  happened  to  me  once  and  I 
will  never  forget  the  incident, 
believe  me!  It’s  not  the  sort  of  thing 
I’d  want  you  to  experience. 

The  bow  is  not  gripped,  or 
squeezed,  in  the  bow  hand  so  hard 
that  your  knuckles  turn  white.  It 
must  be  settled,  or  laid,  gently  yet 
firmly  in  the  V (or  in  the  slight  web 
of  skin)  between  the  thumb  and 
index  finger. 

Just  hold  the  bow  comfortably  by 
the  fingers  and  thumb  . . don’t 
choke  it. 

Mercy  me.  I’m  out  of  time  again 
. . . see  you  next  month  if  I get  all 
these  tomatoes  put  up  for  the 
winter. 

September  Profile 

A life-long  resident  of  Cumber- 
land County,  a housewife,  and 
mother  of  two  daughters,  Harriet 
Miller,  of  Dickinson,  has  been 
hunting  for  over  twenty  years  and 
has  taken  seven  deer,  two  wild 
turkeys  plus  a squirrel  and  rabbit 
count  that  must  run  into  the 
hundreds  . . . Harriet  shoots  a 16- 
gauge  shotgun  for  small  game  and  a 
scoped  308  Winchester  for  big 
game.  She  and  her  husband.  Dale, 
live  from  year  to  year  just  for  the 
hunting  seasons. 


Natural  Water-Bed 

The  otter  sleeps  on  its  back  in  the  water. 

A Fashionable  Fellow 

More  than  200  feathers  make  up  the  fan  of  the  peacock. 

They  Just  Fade  Away 

Ladybugs  do  not  die  at  the  end  of  the  season  like  so  many  other  insects 
but  hibernate  for  the  winter. 
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WINTER  CAMPING  can  be  fun  for  the  whole  family.  There’s  much  less  competition  for  space. 
However,  the  lower  temperatures  require  warmer  clothing. 


Winter  Comfort  (and  Survival?)  . . . 
DON'T  PANIC  . . . DON'T  “SWEAT" 

By  Les  Rountree 


MAIN  thrust  of  most 
popular  outdoor  magazines  is 
that  doing  things  in  the  woods  is 
fun.  GAME  NEWS  is  interested  in 
promoting  good  conservation  and 
land  use  policies,  but  its  editor  is 
also  anxious  to  print  stories  based  on 
having  a good  time  out  of  doors, 
too. 

There  are  occasions,  however, 
when  having  a “good  time”  be- 
comes the  farthest  thing  from  our 
minds.  Mere  comfort  becomes  the 
prime  concern  or,  more  critically, 
survival  is  the  only  eonsideration. 
Unpleasant  and  downright  trau- 
matic situations  can  occur  through 
an  innocent  mistake,  or  they  can 
even  happen  through  no  fault  of  the 
participant.  Panic  is  the  number  one 


enemy  when  one  becomes  lost  or  is 
thrust  into  a hairy  situation — and 
it’s  largely  a psychologieal  matter. 
People  can  quite  literally  talk 
themselves  into  surviving  under 
rigorous  circumstances,  and  they 
can  just  as  easily  talk  themselves 
into  disaster  when  their  situation 
doesn’t  warrant  it.  Experienced 
woodsmen  know  their  capabilities 
and  seldom  allow  themselves  to  get 
into  a precarious  position.  But  it  can 
and  does  happen  occasionally  to 
them.  Less  knowledgeable  campers, 
backpackers,  fishermen  and  hunters 
are  constantly  getting  themselves 
into  situations  that  require  a bit  of 
thought  and  good  judgment. 

In  most  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
areas  northward,  the  number  two 
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A SNOWSHOE  HIKE  can  be  fun,  but  even  a 
minor  emergency  can  be  sticky.  A small 
pocket  kit  of  survival  items  is  good  insurance, 
particularly  if  you’re  alone. 

enemy  of  the  outdoorsman  is  low 
temperature.  Let’s  forget  for  a 
moment  the  really  dangerous  out- 
door situations  that  can  crop  up  in 
the  winter,  such  as  being  lost  or 
plane-wrecked,  and  talk  about  the 
minimum  requirements  of  dress  for 
the  cold  weather  hiker  and  hunter. 

Consider  your  activities — the  re- 
quirements for  the  stump-sitting 
deer  hunter  on  a 30°  day  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  walking 
hunter  or  winter  backpacker.  The 
standing  or  sitting  hunter  needs  far 
more  insulation  than  the  guy  who  is 
walking.  The  blood  is  not  circu- 
lating as  rapidly  when  one  is  still. 
The  feet  are  not  flexing,  nor  are  the 
other  joints  of  the  body  bending  or 
muscles  contracting  and  expanding. 
A sitting  hunter  will  get  very  cold  in 


a few  minutes  if  he  has  walked,  say, 
a half  mile  up  the  side  of  a hill  and 
then  planted  himself  near  a well- 
worn  deer  trail.  The  normal  circula- 
tory functions  are  very  active  one 
minute,  and  then  slow  down  the 
next. 

The  result  can  be  a sudden  chill 
that  becomes  uncomfortable.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  sitting  deer  hunter 
says  to  himself,  “The  heck  with  this 
watch  and  wait  stuff.  I’m  going  to 
move  around  and  get  warm.  ” 

Of  course,  shortly  after  he  decides 
to  do  that  the  buck  of  his  dreams 
may  come  bounding  down  the  path 
toward  the  spot  where  he  was 
waiting.  Few  hunters  disagree  with 
the  advice  to  stay  put  when  you  are 
on  a good  deer  stand.  If  a hunter  is 
comfortable  and  can  remain  an- 
chored for  a few  hours  in  good 
whitetail  country,  his  chances  of 
seeing  deer,  and  hopefully  a buck, 
are  greatly  increased. 

The  chief  requirement  to  accom- 
plish this  is  adequate  and  proper 
clothing.  There  are  a lot  of  good 
outfits  for  the  stump  hunter  (I  won’t 
attempt  to  list  them  piece  by  piece), 
but  in  general,  the  main  trunk  of 
the  body  should  have  at  least  one 
layer  of  down  around  it.  It  can  take 
the  form  of  down-filled  underwear 
or  a jacket  or  a vest  ....  or  maybe 
a combination  of  these  garments. 
Nothing  in  this  world  beats  down 
for  cold  weather  comfort.  The  big 
secret  is  dead  air  space.  Inside  the 
little  quilted  compartments  of  down 
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clothing,  the  fluffy  goose  or  duek 
fibers  create  air  poekets  that  are 
warmed  by  body  heat.  A small 
amount  of  heat  does  eseape,  but  this 
is  a good  thing.  Moisture  given  off 
by  the  body  must  eseape  through 
the  tiny  openings  in  the  outer  ma- 
terial of  down  garments,  or  else 
you’ll  be  chilled  by  your  own 
perspiration  decreasing  the  insu- 
lating value  of  your  clothing.  There 
must  be  some  ventilation  when 
sweat  is  forming.  For  this  reason,  all 
winter  clothing  should  be  loose-fit- 
ting and  easy  to  move  in.  Snap  and 
zipper  closures  should  operate 
easily,  and  at  the  slightest  hint  of 
overheating  they  should  be  opened 
to  allow  moisture-laden  air  to  es- 
cape. When  a hunter  stops  moving 
and  sits  down,  he  should  begin  zip- 
ping things  back  into  place  to  trap  a 
greater  share  of  body  heat  inside  the 
layers  of  clothing. 

Several  Layers  Best 

Several  light  layers  of  clothing  are 
better  than  one  or  two  very  thick 
layers  of  heavy  stuff,  due  to  the 
dead  air  spaees  between  layers.  The 
hunter  with  a loose-fitting  pair  of 
waffle-weave  long  johns,  a light  cot- 
ton shirt,  a sleeveless  sweater  and  a 
feather-filled  jacket  is  going  to  be 
much  more  comfortable  outdoors 
than  the  guy  who  has  on  one  shirt 
and  a forty-pound  coat.  The  person 
clothed  with  many  layers  can  always 
remove  one  and  stuff  it  into  a 
pocket  or  rucksaek  if  he  gets  too  hot. 
The  poor  guy  with  one  outer  coat 
does  not  have  that  choice.  He’s  got 
to  live  with  his  outer  garment  come 
rain,  shine  or  hail. 

The  same  basie  philosophy  holds 
true  for  feet  and  hands.  A pair  of 
light  cotton  gloves  covered  with  a 
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SOME  BASIC  ITEMS  ought  to  be  in  all 
emergency  kits.  They  should  be  used  only 
when  urgently  needed,  not  dipped  into  on 
every  trip.  Only  a small  container  is 
necessary  for  everything  you're  likely  to 
need. 

pair  of  wool  ones  and  then  perhaps  a 
larger  pair  of  leather  gloves  is  much 
better  than  one  pair  of  super  heavy 
ones.  Don’t  overlook  mittens  on 
really  cold  days.  The  action  of  one 
finger  moving  against  another  is 
also  helpful  for  comfort’s  sake.  For 
the  hunter  who  needs  a trigger 
finger  at  the  ready,  mittens  that 
have  one  finger  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  hand  cover  are  available. 
I have  worn  mittens  while  hunting 
on  many  cold  occasions,  and  since  I 
like  to  shoot  barehanded,  I usually 
grasp  the  trigger  hand  mitten 
between  my  teeth  and  jerk  the  hand 
free  with  a sharp  tug  when  a shot  is 
presented.  Down  filled  mittens  are 
also  a possibility. 

The  sitting  woodsman  can  also 
use  the  layer  technique  to  keep  his 
feet  warm.  Light  cotton  or  silk  socks 
covered  with  wool  or  wool-blend 
stockings  and  topped  with  felt  liners 
inside  of  old-fashioned  five-buckle 
arcties  are  tough  to  beat.  The  newer 
felt-lined,  nylon  and  rubber  snow- 
mobile boots  are  also  fine  for  the 
quiet  hunter,  although  they  are  not 
much  good  for  serious  walking.  For 
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this,  an  insulated  pair  of  leather 
boots  with  vibram  or  cleat  track 
soles  of  some  kind  are  in  order.  Any 
outdoorsman,  and  particularly  the 
backpacker  or  hiker  who  will  be 
covering  more  miles,  should  carry 
an  extra  pair  of  socks  at  all  times. 
Until  you  have  done  it,  there’s  no 
way  to  describe  the  extra  lift  you’ll 
get  out  of  putting  on  a fresh  pair  of 
socks  halfway  through  a tough  day 
of  walking.  If  you  find  yourself  in  a 
really  tough  spot,  such  as  being  a bit 
“turned  around’’  in  strange 
country,  a pair  of  fresh  socks  can 
really  raise  your  morale. 

In  Pennsylvania,  hiking  during 
the  summer  months  also  calls  for  the 
layer  approach  in  clothing.  Our 
state  features  a combination  of 
warm  days  and  chilly  nights  in  the 
higher  elevations,  and  shortsleeved 
shirts  as  well  as  a wool  or  down 
sweater  will  be  useful  on  most  trips. 
The  best  undergarment  I’ve  found 
is  the  Norwegian  style,  fish-net 
underwear.  The  T-shirts  and  shorts 
work  like  a thermostat.  They  keep  a 
bit  of  heat  on  the  body  surface  but 
allow  excess  moisture  to  evaporate. 
Believe  it  or  not,  fish-net  undergar- 
ments are  also  great  for  the  winter 
hiker  as  well.  The  long  drawers  are 
nonrestrictive  and  are  ideal  under 
down  garments. 

Everyone  perspires,  but  some 
folks  perspire  more  than  others.  If 
you  are  a profuse  sweater,  you  must 
be  especially  cautious  during 
extremely  cold  weather.  Per- 
spiration is  one  of  the  body’s 
ways  of  regulating  temperature. 
The  cooling  effect  of  evaporating 
moisture  is  like  a personal  air  condi- 
tioner. The  body,  unfortunately, 
can’t  read  a calendar,  and  when  it 
pumps  out  perspiration  in  the 
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winter  time,  the  results  can  be  more 
than  uncomfortable  ....  they  can 
be  chilling!  If  the  undergarments 
absorb  and  can’t  release  moisture- 
laden air,  the  hiker  will  be  bone  cold 
minutes  after  he  stops  exercising. 
The  winter  traveler  who  does,  in 
fact,  become  lost  and  panics  to  the 
point  of  running  aimlessly  through 
the  woods,  is  threatening  himself 
still  further  with  each  drop  of  sweat. 
He  soon  will  become  exhausted  and 
have  to  stop.  When  he  does,  a 
freezing  chill  will  probably  result. 

Winter  or  summer,  the  cardinal 
rule  for  comfort  and  body  safety  is 
to  open  up  or  remove  clothing  when 
you  feel  the  slightest  bit  of 
perspiration  forming,  and  then  to 
replace  the  clothing  or  zip  it  up 
when  sweating  ceases. 

A basic  survival  kit  should  be  kept 
in  airplanes,  boats,  automobiles  and 
in  the  pack  of  any  outdoorsman  who 
ventures  more  than  a half  mile  away 
from  a well  traveled  road.  The  sur- 
vival kit  in  mechanized  conveyances 
can  be  just  as  elaborate  as  the  space 

DOWN  VEST  is  an  excellent  undergarment  for 
winter.  It  gives  freedom  for  the  arms  and  is 
easily  opened  to  avoid  overheating  when 
exercising  hard. 


available  allows.  There  should  be  a 
two  day  food  supply  for  all 
passengers  (not  full  meals  but  sur- 
vival rations)  in  the  car  or  boat.  The 
airplane  compartment  should  carry 
a week’s  supply  of  food.  A U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines-approved  first-aid  kit 
should  be  in  all  mechanical  con- 
veyances. 

For  the  foot  traveler,  it’s  im- 
practical to  carry  a heavy  first-aid 
kit  and  several  days’  rations  if  you 
only  intend  to  be  out  for  a day,  but  a 
kit  small  enough  to  fit  in  a jacket 
pocket  or  light  rucksack  is  in- 
telligent insurance.  It  needn’t  be 
elaborate  but  should  contain  certain 
essentials:  a few  band-aids  and 
some  dermicel  tape,  halazone 
tablets  to  purify  water,  aspirin 
tablets,  matches,  a short  candle, 
soap,  candy,  three  or  four  bouillon 
cubes  and  some  tea  bags  or  instant 
coffee.  A kit  containing  these  items 
can  be  put  together  for  about  a 
dollar. 

A good  way  to  handle  such  a kit  is 
to  put  the  whole  business  into  a 
small  sandwich  bag  and  then  wrap 
it  in  heavy  duty  aluminum  foil. 
Then  wrap  three  or  four  feet  of 
string  around  it.  The  string  and  the 
foil  are  both  useful  items  in  a pinch. 
Carried  still  further,  this  package 
can  be  placed  inside  a long  band-aid 
box,  the  metal  kind.  The  box  can  be 
used  for  heating  water  and  as  a 
drinking  cup.  This  sort  of  kit  is  not 
much  larger  than  a pack  of  king-size 
cigarettes. 

If  you  are  carrying  a small  ruck- 
sack, the  equipment  for  survival  can 
be  expanded  a bit.  Where  you  hap- 
pen to  be  hiking  and  your  personal 
whims  may  call  for  fishing  tackle  of 
a spartan  nature.  A few  hooks  and 
some  monofilament  line  are  all 
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that’s  necessary  to  catch  a few  fish 
in  most  small  ponds  and  brooks.  A 
package  of  raisins  or  freeze  dried 
vegetable  soup  doesn’t  weigh  much. 
A needle  and  thread  may  be  in 
order.  If  you  go  over  one  pound, 
however,  you’ve  gotten  too  heavy 
for  walking  kits.  It  normally  won’t 
go  half  that.  Weigh  the  kit  you  put 
together. 

Resist  Temptation 

Resist  the  temptation  to  dig  into 
this  survival  kit  on  each  and  every 
little  excursion.  Remember,  this 
unit  is  there  for  survival  purposes  or 
slightly  stressful  situations  at  the 
very  least.  Carry  an  apple,  sandwich 
or  thermos  bottle  if  you  want  a mid- 
day snack.  The  kit  is  there  for 
emergency  purposes  only.  You  hope 
you  never  have  to  use  it;  but  if  you 
do,  it  should  be  intact. 

Follow  Rountree’s  advice  of  a few 
months  ago  ....  no  woodsman 
should  go  more  than  a half-mile 
away  from  the  car  in  strange  terri- 
tory without  a knife,  a compass  and 
some  matches.  Carry  your  own  sur- 
vival kit  ...  . and  don’t  sweat  too 
much.  (Interpret  “don’t  sweat’’ 
both  figuratively  and  literally.)  If 
you  have  walked  to  where  you  are, 
you  can  walk  back  out.  If  you  have 
matches,  you  won’t  freeze.  If  you 
have  emergency  rations,  you  won’t 
starve.  If  you  don’t  panic,  you  have 
nothing  else  to  worry  about,  since 
no  one  has  been  eaten  by  wolves  in 
Pennsylvania  for  at  least  four 
hundred  years. 
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ALUMINUM  TENT  PEGS  AND  POLES  add  little  weight  to  the  pack,  make  it  unnecessary  to  cut 
these  items  and  possibly  offend  landowner. 


Backpacking  to  ...  . 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


TF  OUR  HUNTING  grandfathers 
had  the  camping  equipment  now 
on  the  market,  they  could  have  had 
some  easier,  and  more  interesting, 
times. 

The  old  method  of  deer  hunting 
was  to  gather  for  a week  or  two  at  a 
cabin  and  hunt  the  surrounding 
area,  because  transportation  limita- 
tions made  it  impractical  to  head 
back  into  the  more  remote  forests  on 
a hunt.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Grandpa  wasn’t  equal  to  or  more 
rugged  than  the  best  of  today’s 
hunters,  for  there  were  those  who 
ran  trapping  lines  during  the  winter 
under  the  most  severe  weather  con- 


ditions. However,  such  activities 
were  restricted  to  a hardy  few  who 
operated  from  a farm  base  or  a trap- 
per’s shack.  Between  bounties  and 
the  price  of  pelts,  they  could  garner 
enough  money  to  make  the  effort 
worthwhile. 

Today’s  bow  hunter  has  a much 
better  opportunity  to  get  back  into 
the  boondocks  and  to  do  it  safely. 
Not  only  does  he  have  the  en- 
joyment of  roughing  it,  but  also  he 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  for 
some  of  the  bigger  deer,  which  hang 
back  in  the  high  swamps. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  lowland 
farm  deer  is  bigger  than  the  average 
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mountain  deer.  This  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  feed.  Many  of  the  high 
places  are  quite  heavily  hunted 
during  the  gunning  season,  and 
cropping  is  about  the  same.  But 
even  the  rifleman  sometimes  does 
not  hit  the  most  remote  areas,  and 
some  deer  there  live  long  enough  to 
reach  good  size. 

Aside  from  all  this,  there  is  a 
tremendous  thrill  and  quiet  en- 
joyment in  heading  for  the  high 
places  during  October  archery 
season,  fully  equipped  and  prepared 
for  a night  or  two  on  the  mountain. 
There  are  limited  areas  where  this 
may  be  done,  and  it  involves 
considerable  preplanning.  Last  fall  I 
fulfilled  a promise  to  myself  to  give 
it  a try  and  found  the  experience 
well  worth  the  effort,  even  though 
neither  I nor  my  companion.  Bill 
Wise,  scored  on  deer. 

Actually,  there  are  two  ways  to 
take  such  a trip.  Both  require  a close 
initial  look  at  the  regulations  on 
public  lands.  Things  are  much  dif- 
ferent today  than  when  Granddad 
was  a young  fellow,  and  these  dif- 
ferences are  important. 

For  a full-fledged,  overnight 
hunting  trip,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  camp  on  private 
grounds,  as  you  may  not  do  so  on 
State  Game  Lands.  This  does  not 
prevent  one  from  hunting  on  the 
some  1.1  million  acres  of  Game 
Gommission  property,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  such  lands  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

Actually,  the  only  real  reason  to 
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take  backpacking  equipment  on  a 
one-day  foray  is  to  provide  a means 
of  transporting  a deer  out  of  the 
deep  areas,  if  your  hunt  is  suc- 
cessful. The  inconvenience  of 
today’s  backpack  is  minor  compared 
to  the  extra  opportunities  available 
to  the  hunter  willing  to  hike  back  in 
for  his  sport. 

Dragging  Can  Be  Difficult 

Too  many  refuse  to  leave  the 
proximity  of  mountain  roads  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  getting  an 
animal  as  big  as  a deer  out  of  the 
deep  woods.  This  is  not  so  much  of  a 
problem  during  the  later  seasons, 
when  there  is  frequently  snow  on 
the  ground  and  dragging  a deer  is 
no  real  chore.  The  direction  of  drag 
is  frequently  downhill,  making  it 
even  easier.  But  in  the  normally  dry 
woods  of  October,  dragging  a deer 
any  distance  is  difficult,  and  the 
carcass  can  be  a sorry  sight  by  the 
time  it  is  out  of  the  woods. 

The  more  robust  may  be  able  to 
carry  an  animal,  but  this  can  be  a 
rough  haul  during  the  normally 
warm  days  of  the  tenth  month.  Two 
men  can  carry  a deer  on  a pole,  but 
this  is  a most  unsatisfactory  way  of 
transporting  a carcass,  particularly 
during  warm  weather. 

One  of  today’s  lightweight  back- 
packs makes  it  practicable  to  carry  a 
fairly  sizable  animal  out  of  the 
woods  with  minimum  effort.  Two 
hunters  can  divide  the  carcass  and 
make  the  job  even  easier.  It  should 
be  draped  with  an  orange  cloth  for 
safety’s  sake,  of  course.  So  aside 
from  the  extra  hunting  opportu- 
nities provided,  there  is  a bit  of  ad- 
venture provided  by  mental  associa- 
tion with  hunting  as  it  was  in  the 
earlier  days. 
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SMALL,  SELF-CONTAINED  stoves  make 
cooking  quick  and  easy,  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  cutting  wood  and  making  an 
open  fire. 

As  well  as  the  planning  that  goes 
into  such  a venture,  there  is  also 
considerable  expense.  However,  this 
is  not  a one-time  deal;  it  is  a setup 
for  many  more  future  excursions. 

The  first  and  probably  most  im- 
portant item  needed  is  a topo- 
graphical map.  The  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
distributes  more  than  8 million 
copies  of  its  34,000  published  topo- 
graphic maps  annually.  For  a 
starter,  it  is  best  to  obtain  an  index 
for  Pennsylvania,  which  is  free  upon 
request  from  U.S.G.S.  distribution 
offices.  Closest  office  to  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  one  at  1200  S.  Eads  St., 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

Once  you  have  the  index,  you  can 
select  the  map  or  maps  that  cover 
the  particular  territory  in  which  you 
are  interested.  These  quadrangle 
maps  are  on  a scale  of  1:62,500  so 
that  one  inch  on  the  map  represents 
nearly  one  mile  on  the  ground.  The 


maps  are  18"  x 21"  and  cost 
each.  There  are  819  maps  covering 
Pennsylvania  alone,  giving 
considerable  detail  to  individual 
areas. 

With  a little  practice,  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  decipher  contour  lines 
and  determine  elevations  of  hills 
and  valleys.  Roads,  jeep  and  pack 
trails,  and  even  old  logging  roads 
and  fire  lanes,  are  shown.  Wooded 
areas,  scrub,  orchards  and  vineyards 
and  other  distinguishing  topo- 
graphic characteristics  are 
illustrated,  and,  of  course,  all  lakes, 
streams,  springs,  and  ponds.  The 
index  for  Pennsylvania  was  updated 
in  1972.  The  date  each  map  was 
prepared  is  given,  so  any  changes 
can  be  anticipated.  These  maps  are 
nice  to  have  for  other  fishing  and 
hiking  excursions,  regardless  of  the 
time  of  year. 

After  you  have  gotten  a map  for 
your  chosen  area,  the  next  logical 
move  is  to  contact  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  you  plan  to  camp.  He 
may  have  some  questions  about 
cooking  fires,  cutting  brush,  etc.  To 
set  his  mind  at  ease,  read  to  the  end 
of  this  column — you  should  then 
have  some  acceptable  answers.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  outside  risk  that 
fires  may  be  banned  in  any  given 
year  if  conditions  are  especially  un- 
favorable. In  that  event,  there  is  al- 
ways next  year. 

Maximum/ Minimum 

After  you  have  chosen  your  lo- 
cation, the  next  step  is  to  consider 
equipment  which  will  provide 
maximum  comfort  with  minimum 
weight.  Although  such  forays  are 
not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  nor- 
mally mild  month  of  October,  the 
usually  higher  temperatures  of  this 
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month  can  make  carrying  un- 
necessary duffle  really  unpleasant. 

It  pays  to  choose  equipment 
wisely.  Although  specific  products 
will  be  mentioned,  we  purchased  all 
our  equipment  individually  after 
considerable  catalog  studies.  Sinee 
we  had  our  own  preferences,  there 
was  some  variance  in  the  equipment 
selected.  For  example.  Bill  had 
bought  his  sleeping  bag  for  a trip  to 
Alaska  last  year,  and  it  will  keep  a 
camper  comfortable  at  much  lower 
temperatures  than  the  bag  I 
selected  for  Pennsylvania  and  more 
northern  areas  in  the  milder  months 
of  the  year.  (Bill  had  a much  better 
selection,  as  he  sells  the  stuff.  And 
he  also  had  available  some  tasty 
freeze-dried  meals  for  the  trip. ) 

If  you  don’t  already  have  one,  the 
very  first  item  to  purchase  after  the 
map  is  a good  compass.  These  come 
in  many  sizes  and  priees,  but  the 
one  thing  they  have  in  common  is  a 
needle  that  points  toward  magnetic 
north.  For  years  I used  an  old  World 
War  I Army  compass  made  after  the 
design  of  old  poeket  watches.  Un- 
fortunately, the  north  end  of  the 
needle  is  not  well  marked,  and  the 
only  thing  I could  be  certain  of  was 
that  one  way  was  north  and  the 
other  south.  Be  sure  that  your  com- 
pass has  a needle  with  the  north  end 
well  identified.  A dial  with 
illuminated  digits  and  needle  is  also 
advisable  if  you  get  caught  out  after 
dark.  A small,  pocket-sized 
flashlight  could  be  used  to  cheek 
your  eompass  from  time  to  time,  but 
flashlights  have  been  known  to  go 
on  the  blink. 

If  you  don’t  know  how  to  read  a 
compass,  right  now  is  a good  time  to 
find  out  why  that  needle  points 
north.  You  will  probably  be  making 
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trips  into  an  area  where  the  compass 
will  be  your  best  means  of  finding 
your  way  back  to  camp.  If  you  don’t 
establish  a camp,  except  for 
overnight  sleeping,  you  may  need 
the  compass  just  to  find  your  way 
back  to  civilization.  If  you  are 
properly  equipped,  this  is  no  big 
problem — you  can  camp  where 
darkness  overtakes  you. 

The  next  item  of  importance  is 
footwear;  this  can’t  be  stressed  too 
heavily.  It  is  always  important  to 
have  proper  footgear  for  any  kind  of 
hunting,  but  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant if  you  plan  to  make  long 
hikes  carrying  a pack.  Boots  should 
be  well  broken  in  before  you  at- 
tempt any  serious  hiking. 

For  our  trip.  Bill  was  wearing  a 
pair  of  Kasting  hiking  boots  from 
Mountain  Products.  I relied  on 
Dunham  shoes  from  the  company  of 

SCHUYLER’S  DUFFLE  is  carried  in  a Camp 
Trails  freighter  pack  which  is  built  to  handle 
heavy  loads  going  into  and  out  of  the  hunting 
area. 


the  same  name  located  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.  Although  you  can  usually 
jump  or  step  across  the  average 
mountain  stream,  it  is  well  to  have 
boots  which  are  water  resistant  if 
not  waterproof.  A good  silicone  ap- 
plication will  keep  out  most  water, 
depending  upon  the  quality  and  age 
of  footwear.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  your  feet  dry, 
particularly  when  you  anticipate 
long  hikes.  A second  pair  of  dry 
socks  can  be  worth  the  extra  weight. 

Both  of  us  wore  camouflage  suits; 
Bill’s  was  a mixture  of  browns, 
greens  and  yellow,  and  mine  was 
my  usual  red  background  with  blobs 
of  black  and  brown.  This  is  men- 
tioned merely  to  point  up  the  fact 
that  I consider  red  no  deterrent 
when  hunting  any  of  the  big  game 
animals.  I feel  it  gives  me  a little 
safety  edge. 

Padded  Packs 

Bill  was  toting  an  Alpine  Designs 
pack  and  mine  was  a Camp  Trails 
freighter  pack.  Although  he  was  car- 
rying the  heavier  load — he  had  the 
tent  and  food  with  him — my  pack 
was  not  fully  utilized.  However,  it  is 
constructed  with  a rack  at  the  bot- 
tom so  that  heavier  loads  such  as  a 
quarter  of  a large  animal  can  be 
transported,  or  an  entire  deer  can  be 
strapped  to  the  pack.  In  choosing  a 
pack,  be  sure  it  has  a padded  hip 
belt  as  well  as  padded  shoulder 
straps.  If  you  travel  any  length  of 
time,  even  the  lightest  load  can  be- 
come heavy. 

We  carried  foam  pads  instead  of 
air  mattresses.  Ours  are  only  two- 
thirds  length,  supporting  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  feet  must 
fend  for  themselves.  However,  this 
is  no  real  problem  as  the  sleeping 


IT  IS  NOT  difficult  to  shoot  a bow  with  a full 
pack  on  your  back,  so  it  is  practical  to  hunt  to 
and  from  a planned  camp  site. 


bag  provides  a certain  amount  of 
cushioning  itself. 

Our  tent  was  a 5 x 7,  two-man 
“Backpacker  ” from  Alpine  Designs. 
It  has  a floor  in  it  as  well  as  a rainfly 
to  ward  off  the  heaviest  downpour. 
Bill  carried  his  load  in  an  Ibex  bag 
made  by  the  North  Face  Co.  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.  Aluminum  tent 
pegs,  light  to  carry  and  effective, 
avoid  any  problems  in  setting  up  a 
tent.  Our  sleeping  bags  were  jam- 
med in  stuff  sacks,  cutting  bulk  to  a 
bare  minimum. 

Our  meals  came  from  Rich  Moor, 
a California  firm  specializing  in 
dried  food.  For  example,  we  had 
chicken-rice  soup.  Chili-mac  with 
beef  and  macaroni,  scrambled  eggs, 
hash  browned  potatoes  and 
chocolate  pudding.  All  come  in 
plastic  envelopes,  which  take  up  a 
minimum  of  space  and  are 
extremely  light  to  carry,  and  simply 
adding  water  brings  them  back  to 
their  original  states.  The  envelopes 
should  be  stowed  and  may  have 
other  uses  on  a trip. 

For  cooking.  Bill  carried  an  Op- 
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timus  stove  which  operates  on  lead- 
free  gas  or  Coleman’s  fuel.  The 
entire  stove  weighs  only  a few 
ounces.  A second  stove,  called  a 
Primus,  operates  on  butane  gas  and 
is  also  extremely  light.  The  only 
disadvantage  of  butane  is  that  it 
won’t  work  in  below-freezing 
temperatures.  It  is  a bit  lighter  and 
cleaner  in  normal  operation. 

Each  of  us  carried  extra  nylon 
rope,  as  well  as  hunting  knives  and 
compasses.  We  also  took  light- 
weight slickers  in  the  event  of  rain 
(which  obliged  us  by  falling  most  of 
the  time  during  the  trip).  A canteen, 
although  not  absolutely  necessary  in 
Pennsylvania’s  highlands,  can  be  a 
convenience. 

Although  this  was  more  a trial  run 
than  anything  else,  we  did  get  into 
some  deer  and  even  though  no  shots 
were  taken,  the  area  provided  some 
encouraging  prospects  for  future 
hunts. 

A light  rain  was  falling  as  we  fi- 
nally reached  the  area  in  which  we 


planned  to  camp,  and  we  put  up  the 
tent  to  keep  our  packs  dry  before 
making  our  evening  hunt.  Since  we 
were  later  arriving  than  we  planned, 
we  had  dinner  by  flashlight.  The 
late  hour  and  hungry  stomachs 
improved  the  taste  of  the  food.  We 
had  an  early  morning  breakfast 
before  again  taking  stands  nearby. 

We  took  special  pleasure  in 
looking  over  our  campsite  after 
packing  up  in  mid-morning.  Except 
for  some  bent-over  grass,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  anyone  had  been 
at  the  spot.  This  is  how  you  should 
always  leave  a campsite. 

One  thing  which  we  were  most 
interested  in  checking  out  was 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  shoot 
the  bow  with  a backpack  in  place.  It 
presented  no  difficulty.  This  means 
that  it  is  practical  to  hunt  to  and 
from  camp.  In  all,  the  opportunity, 
the  experience,  and  the  pleasure  of 
going  back  into  a remote  area  adds  a 
new — and  yet  old — dimension  to 
bow  hunting. 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  Set  For  1975 

Tentative  opening  dates  for  1975  hunting  seasons  have  been  established 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the  convenience  of  sportsmen 
who  have  to  schedule  vacations  in  advance. 

The  archery  deer  season  next  year  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  open  on 
Saturday,  September  27. 

The  tentative  opening  date  for  1975’s  early  small  game  season  is 
Saturday,  October  11,  while  the  general  small  game  season  is  tentatively 
scheduled  to  open  on  Saturday,  October  25. 

Tentatively,  the  1975  bear  season  is  scheduled  to  open  on  Monday, 
November  24. 

The  antlered  deer  season  opening  date  was  previously  established  by 
Commission  action  as  the  Monday  following  Thanksgiving,  December  1, 
1975. 
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WHEN  A LOT  OF  hiking  will  be  done,  a light 
squirrel  rifle  is  nice;  but  for  precise  shooting 
from  one  spot,  a heavier  outfit  like  this 
Savage/Anschutz  M64  makes  a great  "extra” 
gun,  Lewis  says. 

* I ^HE  SNOW  was  gone,  but  the 
freezing  chill  outside  left  no 
doubt  that  winter  was  still  de- 
termined to  get  in  the  last  word. 
The  year  way  back  then  is  not  im- 
portant, but  I won’t  forget  that 
night.  I was  attempting  to  slack  a 
stove  in  my  shop  when  a voice  said 
quietly,  “ Make  sure  you  put  enough 
coal  on  to  hold  all  night.  ” 

I hadn’t  heard  the  door  open,  and 
was  so  startled  that  I nearly  dropped 
the  bucket.  My  intruder  was  a 
member  of  a work  gang  that  had  ar- 
rived for  the  summer.  He  had  paid 
me  several  visits  before  and  had 
more  to  say  than  a politician  on 
election  eve.  Right  from  the  start,  I 
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knew  I wouldn’t  get  to  the  house  for 
another  hour,  and  my  mind  began 
to  conceive  sneaky  ideas  on  how  I 
could  evade  listening  to  wild  stories 
about  marital  problems,  fantastic 
hunts,  and  how  he  outwitted  his 
wife  each  time  he  needed  a new 
gun. 

I kept  right  on  bumping  the 
bucket  hard  against  the  stove  door 
opening,  hoping  the  smoke  pipe 
wouldn’t  fall  off.  By  the  time  I had 
the  fire  fixed  for  the  night,  my 
visitor  had  seated  himself  and  stuf- 
fed in  a large  chew  which  signaled  a 
long,  long  stay.  Knowing  I was 
doomed,  I pulled  a chair  close  to  the 
stove  and  asked  what  was  on  his 
mind. 

Not  bothering  to  name  anyone  or 
set  a scene,  he  pumped  a mouthful 
of  tobacco  juice  into  a bucketful  of 
ashes  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
benchrest  shooter.  Pointing  a skinny 
index  finger  toward  me,  he  cut  loose 
in  a sarcastic  voice.  “Awright,  I’ll 
sign  the  blasted  papers  for  a new 
washer  and  drier  if  it  will  make  your 
poor  soul  happy,  but  get  this 
straight,  before  my  tailights  bid 
farewell  to  this  burg,  I intend  to 
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sign  more  papers  for  a brand  new 
heavy-barrel  varmint  rifle  complete 
with  a target  scope.  If  you  can 
spend  that  kind  of  money  for  a 
labor-saver,  I can  have  a genuine 
chuck  rifle.  ” 

My  guest  regained  his  composure 
after  telling  of  his  scalding  tirade 
against  his  wife.  Unerringly  he 
landed  another  splatter  of  juice  in 
the  ashes,  sending  up  a minature 
dust  cloud. 

“Mind  you,  she  came  fightin’ 
back  with  the  old  story  that  she  was 
only  asking  for  the  simple 
necessities  of  life  required  by  a 
woman  of  her  age,  and  I should  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  ease  her 
pains  since  most  women  carrying 
her  years  were  doctoring  on  a 
regular  basis.  Then  she  threw  in  the 
wringer  about  me  having  a whole 
rack  full  of  guns  and  couldn’t  see 
why  another  rifle  for  shooting  dumb 
groundhogs  was  such  a necessity.  ” 

The  tension  was  really  beginning 
to  show  on  his  face,  and  sure  proof 
of  his  shattered  emotions  came 
when  he  overshot  the  ash  bucket  by 
a full  foot.  Never  blinking  an  eye, 
he  leaned  closer  and  shouted,  “A 
whole  rack  full  of  guns?  Yumpin’  yi- 
miters,  woman,  I don’t  own  a 
decent  chuck  rifle.  I’m  the  only  guy 
left  still  using  a 25-20.  She  bust  into 
tears  claiming  I was  trying  to 
confuse  her  with  a lot  of  numbers 
she  didn’t  understand,  but  I stop- 
ped her  cold  when  I told  her  the 
only  numbers  that  didn’t  confuse 
her  were  the  ones  on  my  paycheck.” 
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Fate  doesn’t  often  smile  at  a time 
like  that,  but  when  Helen  pounded 
on  the  shop  door  informing  me  I 
was  wanted  on  the  phone,  I was 
halfway  to  the  door  before  he  came 
to  his  senses.  Helen  yelled 
something  about  it  being  an  im- 
portant matter,  so,  to  make  sure  he 
wouldn’t  dream  up  some  reason  to 
stay,  I walked  to  his  car  getting  a 
fast  resume  of  the  outcome.  Had  he 
had  more  time,  the  ending  would 
have  been  more  triumphant  for 
him,  but  he  wound  up  by  saying  an 
amicable  agreement  had  been 
reached  in  his  favor  with  his  wife 
getting  the  new  appliances,  and  he 
was  giving  serious  thought  to  laying 
back  a new  heavy  barrel. 

I knew  I was  long  overdue  on  the 
phone,  and  to  make  up  for  my  time 
loss,  I lit  out  at  a run,  hoping  to 
cover  the  50  yards  to  the  house  in 
nothing  flat.  The  lack  of  light  was 
no  problem,  as  I had  made  the  trip 
hundreds  of  times,  but  I hadn’t 
taken  into  consideration  our  big 
boxer  dog.  Smoke,  whom  my  boys 
had  taught  to  grab  their  pant’s  cuffs 
when  they  ran.  I reached  full  throt- 
tle about  the  same  time  Smoke 
nailed  me,  sending  both  of  us  end 
over  end  into  a rose  bush.  I spent  30 
seconds  trying  to  find  the  dog  to  see 
if  I could  behead  him  with  one 
karate  chop,  but  when  the  big  mutt 
jumped  in  against  me,  I melted  and 
put  my  arms  around  him. 

I had  a swelling  ankle  and  some 
briars  in  the  seat  of  my  trousers  by 
the  time  I reached  the  phone.  The 
caller  had  got  disgusted  and  hung 
up,  so  I never  did  learn  what  the  im- 
portant matter  was,  and  an  extra 
gun  was  the  farthest  thing  from  my 
mind. 

My  feelings  then  cannot  alter  the 
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fact  that  considering  the  extra 
gun — regardless  of  its  gauge  or 
caliber — is  something  every  hunter 
and  shooter  should  face  up  to.  Many 
people  think  an  extra  gun  is  un- 
necessary and  money  wasted.  There 
could  be  some  truth  in  that,  but 
only  if  the  extra  gun  does  not  have  a 
specific  purpose.  I’ve  found  it  dif- 
ficult at  times  to  explain  why  a rab- 
bit or  grouse  shotgun  was  inade- 
quate for  doves  or  ducks.  If  the 
person  asking  the  question  is  totally 
ignorant  of  ballistics,  a reasonable 
answer  is  hard  to  find.  But  I doubt  if 
objections  to  having  an  extra  gun 
are  as  strong  now  as  they  were 
during  the  Depression  years,  and 
with  some  extra  money  floating 
around  most  homes,  there’s  no  need 
to  do  without  something  needed. 

During  the  ten  years  I’ve  written 
this  column.  I’ve  pointed  out  that 
most  small  game  hunters  would  be 


BOB  PICK  likes  favorite  L.  C.  Smith  for  all  his 
smoothbore  shooting,  but  for  fast  work  in 
thick  pines  Lewis  chooses  short-barreled 
Savage  333T. 


better  off  using  a short,  open 
choked  shotgun.  Normal  grouse 
and  rabbit  shots  are  under  40  yards, 
and  the  improved  cylinder  or 
modified  choke  easily  handles  that 
distance  and  gives  sufficient  pattern 
density.  When  I make  the  statement 
pertaining  to  the  open  choke,  I have 
in  mind  hunters  who  are  limited  in 
time  for  hunting.  The  man  or 
woman  who  gets  a lot  of  practice 
will  do  well  with  any  type  of  choke 
setup. 

I’m  very  much  in  favor  of  short 
barrels  on  shotguns,  but  the  short 
barrel  is  not  absolutely  essential  for 
success.  I like  the  26"  barrel  for 
quick  swinging  in  brush  or 
grapevines,  but  longer  barrels  do  of- 
fer a longer  sighting  plane  and 
swing  smoother.  I have  never  felt 
that  barrels  of  30"  or  more  had 
much  to  offer  the  small  game 
shooter.  Barrel  length  beyond  25" 
does  not  contribute  as  a distance 
factor.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
internal  construction  and  choking 
are  the  real  factors  for  adding  extra 
yards.  To  me,  the  short  barrel 
shotgun  has  a distinct  advantage  in 
thick  cover  and  will  improve  the 
shooting  of  a new  hunter. 

In  the  southeastern  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  ringnecked 
pheasant  is  king  and  pass  shooting  is 
not  uncommon,  the  long  barrel 
would  be  my  choice.  Shots  are  taken 
mostly  in  wide  open  fields,  and  the 
longer  shotgun  would  fit  better  into 
that  type  of  shooting.  As  a grouse 
hunter  from  Armstrong  County, 
where  the  brush  is  thick  and  the 
grouse  fast.  I’ll  stick  with  the  short, 
26"-barrel,  open  choke  gun. 

I’ve  dwelled  at  some  length  on 
the  shotgun,  and  my  reason  was  to 
show  why  an  extra  gun  could  be 
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useful  if  the  hunter  hunted  various 
types  of  small  game.  Of  course,  it 
isn’t  mandatory  to  have  several 
shotguns  or  rifles;  I used  a 20-gauge 
Stevens  with  28"  modified  and  full- 
choked  barrels  for  years,  and  it  had 
to  fit  whatever  type  of  hunting  I was 
engaged  in.  In  fact,  back  then  I was 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  owning 
only  one  shotgun  was  best,  but  I 
must  admit  that  I was  totally 
unaware  of  the  benefits  offered  by 
other  barrel  lengths  and  choke  bor- 
ings. 

Today,  I use  several  short  doubles 
and  over/unders  with  26"  barrels 
and  open  choke  setups  for  fast 
shooting  in  pine  tree  stands  where 
the  rabbits  roam,  but  I switch  to 
barrel  lengths  of  up  to  30"  with  full 
choke  for  pheasants.  Not  only  has 
my  success  ratio  gone  up,  but  I have 
never  enjoyed  small  game  hunting 
more. 

Breaks  Monotony 

I think  I have  established  reason 
enough  why  the  extra  gun  could  be 
needed,  but  it’s  also  a matter  for 
each  person  to  decide.  As  I handle  a 
number  of  shotguns  and  rifles  each 
year,  the  extra  gun  breaks  the 
monotony  for  me.  Chuck  season  al- 
ways finds  me  using  the  faithful  220 
Swift,  22-250,  and  even  the  6mm’s, 
but  with  the  little  Hornet  being 
brought  back  in  the  Savage/ 
Anschutz  1432  and  Ruger’s  No.  3 
single  shot,  plans  have  already  been 
made  to  use  the  old-time  cartridge 
in  areas  where  175  yards  is  a long 
shot. 

The  most  pressing  question  I get 
about  the  extra  gun  is  what 
guideline  should  be  used.  This  is  an 
impossible  question  to  answer 
unless  all  the  circumstances  are 


FOR  DEER,  Harry  Montgomery  uses  his  280 
Remington,  but  when  he  went  for  moose  he 
took  his  extra  rifle,  an  M700  chambered  for 
the  300  Winchester  Magnum. 


known.  If  a hunter  is  having  prob- 
lems with  a lever  action,  perhaps  a 
switch  to  the  pump  or  bolt  would 
change  the  entire  picture.  The  same 
could  go  for  the  hunter  with  a two- 
barrel  shotgun  equipped  with  a 
single  trigger.  One  hunter  told  me 
he  could  never  learn  to  use  the  trig- 
ger selector.  I suggested  getting  a 
two-trigger  outfit.  Going  back  to  the 
22  Hornet  again,  there  is  no  chuck 
shot  up  to  400  yards  that  can’t  be 
made  with  the  22-250,  220  Swift  or 
one  of  the  6mm’s,  and  I could  go 
one  step  farther  by  saying  the  243 
calibers  or  a 25-06  could  fill  the  bill 
from  chucks  to  Pennsylvania  big 
game,  and  perhaps  even  squirrels  if 
reduced  loads  were  used.  However, 
making  one  gun  do  for  all  types  of 
hunting  is  not  reaching  the  zenith  in 
the  thrill  of  hunting.  As  much  as  I 
appreciate  the  short  range  ability  of 
the  22  Hornet,  I’ll  shuck  it  in  a 
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CHECKING  OUT  A new  outfit,  an  M70 
Winchester  in  308  caliber  wearing  a Weaver 
K3  scope.  A great  combination  for  most 
Pennsylvania  big  game. 

hurry  for  a 5mm  Magnum  or  22 
WRM  for  making  a precise  head 
shot  at  75  yards. 

Here’s  a real  life  situation  that 
has  a touch  of  TV  soap  opera  in  it. 
One  man  wrote  that  he  was  an  avid 
squirrel  hunter  but  had  been  having 
rotten  luck  for  a number  of  years 
with  an  antiquated  22  rimfire  pump 
outfit  with  peep  sights.  After  using 
several  other  vintage  jobs,  he 
bought  an  inexpensive  single  shot 
and  installed  a buckhorn-type  rear 
sight.  When  his  luck  didn’t  change, 
he  contacted  me. 

Through  the  course  of  his  six  page 
letter,  I learned  that  he  was  well 
over  retirement  age,  had  a mild 
nervous  condition,  liked  long  shots, 
didn’t  have  any  time  for  a rifle 
scope  and  felt  that  spending  money 
for  a special  gun  was  nonsense.  In 
fact,  he  took  a mild  swing  at  me  for 
suggesting  building  or  modifying  a 
rifle  especially  for  squirrel  hunting, 
and  claimed  that  even  though  his 
eyes  were  poor,  my  constant  praise 
for  the  rifle  scope  was  out  of  line. 

I took  his  mild  criticism  good  na- 


turedly,  and  informed  him  my 
position  was  unchanged.  I even  sug- 
gested his  problems  might  be  solved 
by  going  to  a semi-target  22  equip- 
ped with  a good  6X  scope.  I pointed 
out  the  heavier  rifle  would  steady 
his  hold,  the  adjustable  trigger 
would  definitely  help,  and  the  scope 
was  superior  by  far  to  any  open 
sight — especially  to  a hunter  whose 
vision  was  failing. 

Somewhere  in  my  reply  I must 
have  impressed  him  and  it  could 
have  been  when  I told  him  flatly 
that  he  was  short  changing  himself 
by  having  such  a dogmatic  attitude. 
I wound  up  my  side  of  the  argument 
by  using  his  own  statement  that  his 
success  with  the  rifles  used  had  been 
poor,  and  that  writing  me  was  to  no 
avail  unless  he  was  willing  to  at  least 
consider  the  advice  I gave. 

Time  slips  by  quickly,  and  a 
number  of  seasons  later  I received  a 
nice  letter  of  thanks.  My  friend  had 
swallowed  his  pride,  even  to  the 
point  of  buying  target  ammo,  which 
he  always  had  thought  was  inferior 
to  high  speed  fodder.  When  his  first 
squirrel  hunt  showed  a definite 
improvement,  he  forgot  about  the 
awkward  look,  long  scope,  and  extra 
weight.  He  no  longer  felt  conspi- 
cuous, because  he  knew  that  the 
unorthodox-looking  outfit  was 
everything  he  needed  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  squirrel  hunting  for  him. 
The  new  addition  was  a costly 
layout  as  far  as  22  rifles  go,  but  the 
sheer  enjoyment  this  outfit  brought 
in  a physical  and  psychological  way 
justified  the  number  of  dollars 
spent. 

The  extra  gun  is  often  thought  of 
as  a backup  gun,  or  one  that  will  be 
used  only  if  another  gun  fails.  This 
is  fine  for  the  lion  or  Cape  buffalo 
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hunter,  but  the  extra  gun  I mean  is 
one  that  will  serve  a purpose  every 
hunting  season.  It  is  not  necessarily 
a spare  for  an  emergency  situation. 
The  new  purchase  could  be  a 30-30 
carbine  to  be  used  in  a dense  hollow 
where  a long  rifle  with  a scope 
would  put  the  hunter  at  a disad- 
vantage. An  acquaintance  was  so 
taken  by  a hillside  smothered  with 
mountain  laurel  that  he  laid  out  a 
sizable  sum  for  a 348  Winchester  to 
handle  the  heavy  brush.  It  all  paid 
off  a couple  of  years  later  when  he 
nailed  a fine  6-point  there. 

One  extra  gun  that  is  gaining 
popularity  is  the  rifle/shotgun  com- 
bination. For  awhile,  this  combo 
was  not  taken  too  seriously  here,  but 
in  time  the  410  bore  and  22  long 
rifle  outfit  was  replaced  with  bigger 
gauges  and  centerfire  cartridges. 
This  put  the  combination  outfit  in  a 
new  perspective,  and  it  comes  close 
to  being  the  ideal  outfit  for  a fall 
turkey  hunter.  While  on  this  sub- 
ject, I should  mention  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  222  on  the  com- 
bination job  is  surprisingly  good. 
I’ve  cut  less-than-an-inch  groups 
from  the  bench  with  over/unders. 
Although  I did  this  with  five  outfits, 
I would  be  more  inclined  to  classify 
combination  gun  accuracy  in  the 
1-1/2"  category,  but  that  is  still 
remarkable. 

Occasionally,  the  extra  gun  is 
purchased  and  then  becomes  the 
number  one  gun.  This  happened  to 
a friend  who  picked  up  a used  pump 
shotgun  for  rainy  days.  He  was  the 
owner  of  a fine  double  barrel  that 
had  been  purchased  in  England 
years  ago  by  his  grandfather. 
Tradition  ran  high  in  his  family, 
making  it  almost  mandatory  to  carry 
the  family  heirloom,  but  buying  an 
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inexpensive  used  shotgun  made 
sense  to  protect  the  beautiful 
double. 

No  one  thought  much  about  it  as 
the  pump  was  carried  more  and 
more,  but  eventually  hunting  with 
the  beat-up  pump  instead  of  the 
double  began  to  cause  some 
consternation.  In  those  days,  a truly 
fine  shotgun  like  the  double  was  far 
beyond  the  financial  means  of  most 
hunters,  and  any  hunter  in  his  right 
mind  would  have  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  use  one.  Finally,  a 
hunting  pal  asked  point  blank  why 
the  used  pump  had  replaced  the 
sleek  double,  and  the  answer  was 
just  as  point  blank  and  right  to  the 
point,  so  much  that  I won’t  even 
bother  to  repeat  it. 

Destroyed  Desire 

During  the  many  years  I have 
been  involved  with  other  peoples’ 
gun  problems.  I’ve  seen  more  than 
once  where  the  wrong  gun,  such  as 
the  English  double,  or  one  that  was 
too  powerful,  actually  created  a 
serious  problem  to  the  extent  that  it 
destroyed  the  owner’s  desire  to 
hunt.  In  past  columns,  I have  used 
several  of  these  episodes  to  bring  to 
light  a simple  fact:  the  most 
powerful  or  the  highest-priced  gun 
is  not  always  the  best. 

In  the  realm  of  rifle  shooting, 
power  has  reached  an  un- 
precedented high.  It  could  be  that 
too  much  emphasis  on  power  and 
speed  is  the  fault  of  the  writing 
fraternity.  Chucks  at  a 1000  yards, 
quarter-mile  deer  kills,  and  100- 
yard  duck  guns  have  unfortunately 
had  a telling  effect  on  the  hunter. 
All  these  claims  may  be  true,  but  as 
a chuck  hunter  with  nearly  forty 
years’  experience,  1000-yard 
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shooting  has  little  appeal  with  me.  I 
feel  a great  many  big  game  hunters 
with  a dozen  or  more  deer  to  their 
credit  want  no  part  of  shooting 
where  rangefinders  are  needed  and 
pure  luck  plays  a heavy  role. 

The  most  rewarding  aspect  of 
success  in  any  hunting  situation 
should  come  from  the  hunter’s 
ability  and  not  entirely  from 
overwhelming  power  and  speed. 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  put 
forth  by  the  dedicated  410  bore  user 
is  that  it  takes  skill  and  hunting 
ability  to  use  one  successfully.  My 
dissatisfaction  with  the  410  bore  is 
not  because  Tm  afraid  1 can’t  hit 
with  it,  but  because  of  its  relatively 
small  shot  charge. 

When  any  gun  causes  the  shooter 
to  flinch  or  destroys  the  desire  to 
practice,  certainly  a change  is 
needed.  Hoping  a big  cartridge  rifle 
will  make  an  instant  kill  on  the  first 
shot  is  whistling  past  the  graveyard. 
An  elderly  gentleman  gave  up  an 
06,  with  which  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful for  years,  and  purchased  a 
6mm  caliber.  His  reason  was 
simple;  the  06  had  too  much  recoil. 
I helped  him  develop  a good  chuck 
load  and  one  with  a heavier  bullet 
for  deer.  Instead  of  giving  up 
hunting  because  of  the  advancing 
years,  this  older  hunter  is  looking 
forward  to  some  mighty  fine  days 


afield  with  the  light-recoil  outfit. 
Here  was  a case  where  the  extra  rifle 
was  a physical  necessity,  and  it 
didn’t  add  another  rifle  to  the  gun 
rack  without  a purpose. 

The  question  as  to  the  importance 
or  need  for  the  extra  gun  must  be 
answered  by  each  individual.  I sug- 
gest that  a purpose  should  exist,  but 
I’m  not  against  buying  guns  just  for 
the  sheer  enjoyment  of  owning  a 
few.  However,  Tm  convinced  a high 
number  of  hunters  are  improperly 
equipped,  and  most  of  them  cer- 
tainly should  give  this  article  some 
thought. 

Hunting,  whether  it  be  for  elusive 
whitetail  bucks  or  the  wary  grays  of 
the  high  oaks,  makes  each  and  every 
shot  a moment  to  remember. 
Quantity  is  never  my  goal,  but  to 
miss  due  to  psychological  or 
physical  gun  problems  is  hard  for 
me  to  accept.  The  sound  of  the 
baying  beagle  on  a bitter  cold 
morning,  the  crash  of  a buck  going 
out  of  a hollow,  or  even  the  patient 
moments  spent  trying  to  discern  the 
outline  of  a squirrel  above  a bushy 
tail  swaying  gently  in  the  breeze 
bring  the  hunter  to  the  moment  of 
truth,  when  he  and  his  gun  will  be 
tested.  If  he  misses  it  should  be  due 
to  poor  shooting.  If  it  was  the  gun’s 
fault  in  any  way,  then  this  article 
should  serve  a beneficial  purpose. 


‘^nofeing  ^acfefaarb  . . . 

Wild  ducks  are  quite  abundant  at  present  on  the  Susquehanna,  at 
points  where  it  is  not  frozen  over,  and  some  of  our  sportsmen  have  been 
quite  successful  in  capturing  them.  Yesterday  we  saw  large  numbers 
brought  to  the  city  wldch  had  just  been  shot  by  some  lucky  sportsmen. 
(Harrisburg  Daily  Telegraph,  Harrisburg,  Jan.  17, 1867.) 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

EDWARD  T.  DURKIN  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 
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Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
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Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— C.  J.  Williams,  Acting  Superintendent, 
R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 


An  Ethic  for  the  Hunter 

Ever  mindful  of  the  rich  traditions  of  his  sport, 
the  ethical  hunter  maintains  hunting  skills  and 
physical  condition  of  the  highest  feasible  degree; 
studies  his  game,  its  habits  and  habitat,  so  that  he 
may  respect  not  only  that  game  but  the  laws,  written 
and  unwritten,  governing  both  its  fair  chase  and  its 
management.  He  respects  also  the  rights  and 
properties  of  others,  and  above  all,  he  reveres  the 
beauty  and  character  of  the  environment  he  shares 
with  his  game. 

Ever  conscious  of  both  present  and  future  needs  of 
his  sport,  the  ethical  hunter  practices  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  game  conservation,  seeks  only  the  finest 
experience  of  selective  hunting  without  regard  for 
competition  with  other  men,  and  in  all  things  moral 
or  cultural  so  comports  himself  that  he  acts  as  an 
honorable  example,  to  broaden  public  under- 
standing of  hunting  in  our  time  and  to  provide 
guidance  for  all  concerned  with  the  hunting  sport  in 
future  generations. 

Prepared  by  Warren  Page  for  the 
Hunting  Hall  of  Fame  Foundation 
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EDITORIAL  ■ . ■ 


We  Have  To  Get  Involved 

XT’S  HARD  TO  GET  OVER  ideas  ingrained  in  your  youth.  When  I was  a 
"*•  boy,  small  game  season  always  seemed  to  open  on  November  1.  As  a 
result,  I still  always  think  “November”  when  someone  mentions  pheasant 
or  rabbit  hunting.  Yet  it’s  common  nowadays  for  our  general  small  game 
season  to  open  in  October — it’s  October  26  this  year — and  some  species  be- 
come legal  game  even  sooner.  So  it  seems  appropriate  to  write  about 
hunting  this  month. 

It  would  be  easy  to  discuss  the  satisfactions  that  come  from  hunting. 
They’re  the  things  we  like  to  experience  and  then,  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  recall.  Most  of  us  probably  spend  more  time  anticipating  ap- 
proaching seasons  and  remembering  and  talking  about  past  ones  than  we 
do  in  actual  hunting.  But  despite  all  the  pleasure  I get  from  this  sport,  it 
seems  more  important  now  to  think  about  the  dissatisfactions  we  feel  after 
those  days  when  much  of  our  natural  enjoyment  has  been  tainted  by  the 
unsportsmanlike  actions  of  a few.  We  see  someone  committing  a game  law 
violation,  damaging  the  property  of  a landowner,  perhaps  even  killing  a 
domestic  bird  or  animal.  Such  acts  annoy  or  anger  us,  depending  upon  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  and  our  personal  feelings.  But  most  of  our  im- 
mediate reactions  depend  on  how  those  violations  will  affect  us  personally. 
We  know  such  wanton  acts  can  cause  good  areas  to  be  closed  to  public 
hunting — to  us,  that  is — and  when  that  happens  we  gripe  loudly,  criticize 
the  landowner,  write  biting  letters  to  the  Game  Commission.  But  what  do 
we  do  of  a truly  constructive  nature?  It  does  no  good  to  talk  to  ourselves, 
it’s  counter-productive  to  pick  on  the  man  who  owns  the  land,  and  it’s 
pointless  to  complain  to  the  Commission  days  or  weeks  after  the  fact,  when 
there’s  no  way  to  identify  or  trace  a violator. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  to  get  involved.  When  we  see 
someone  acting  in  an  unsportsmanlike  manner,  we  have  to  let  him  know  his 
acts  disgust  us.  When  we  witness  a violation,  we  have  to  be  willing  to  report 
it  to  the  proper  authorities — and  appear  as  a witness,  if  necessary.  Sure,  this 
will  cost  us  some  time  and  effort  and  maybe  some  verbal  abuse,  but  it’s  the 
only  way  we’ll  ever  convince  the  outlaws  we’re  serious  about  cleaning  up 
our  sport.  It’s  not  enough  to  act  legally  ourselves,  we  have  to  make  the 
violator  begin  to  do  likewise.  And  if  we  can’t  convince  him,  we  have  to 
drive  him  out  of  hunting.  If  we  don’t,  this  sport  won’t  survive  in  this 
country  . . . and  we  ll  have  ourselves  to  blame.  — Bob  Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  tine  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 


One  Last  Effort 

By  Joe  Grey 


Illustrations  by  ].  M.  Roever 


The  calender  confirmed  that 
autumn  had  arrived,  but  hot  sultry 
days  still  lingered  on.  This  week  had 
been  the  hottest  of  the  entire  summer, 
with  temperatures  daily  in  the  middle 
90s.  Today  was  to  be  another  scorcher. 
At  3:30  a.m.  a stewing  80  degrees 
registered  outside  my  kitchen  window, 
due  to  rise  into  the  high  90s  by  midday. 

The  1970-71  bow  season  was  about  to 
commence.  I had  waited  months  for 
this  day  to  arrive;  sunrise  would  make  it 
a reality.  The  intense  heat  couldn’t 
contain  the  inner  drive  possessed  by  a 
gung  ho  group  of  bow  hunters.  Deer 
hunting  was  the  prevailing  thought; 
Pennsy  was  the  way! 

I shall  always  remember  that 
memorable  day.  Beads  of  sweat  were  in 
abundance,  which  is  more  than  I can 
say  for  the  whitetail  deer.  I returned 
home  at  day’s  end,  weary,  thirsty  and 
considerably  lighter  due  to  weight  loss. 
The  aloofness  of  the  whitetail  had  once 
again  prevailed. 

Autumn  passed  quickly,  and  the  fall 
grandeur  turned  to  the  somber 
bleakness  of  nearing  winter.  As  blustery 
weather  arrived,  my  thoughts  were  of 
distant  mountains  abounding  with 
game.  One  last  trip  to  the  snow-en- 
crusted ridges  was  imperative.  My 
plans  were  made.  January  9,  1971, 
would  be  the  day;  I was  to  go  alone,  just 
my  bow  and  1. 

The  buzzer  sounded.  The  time  clock 
went  v-r-room  and  this  made  it  official. 
Midnight;  my  3:30-to-12  shift  had 
elapsed.  The  machine  shop  was  quiet 
now,  the  din  turned  to  deathlike 
silence.  Only  the  echo  of  co-workers’ 
heels  could  be  beards  as  they  hurried 
toward  the  exits. 

A new  day  was  born,  cold  and  raw, 
et  those  distant  mountains  still 
eckoned  me.  As  I emerged  into  the  icy 


morning,  a co-worker  named  Snuffy 
Redman  remarked,  “Heard  you’re 
going  to  go  a huntin’  come  sunrise,  and 
with  a bow,  nevertheless.  Where’d  you 
say  you’re  a headed  to?  . . . Pennsy! 
Come  on,  now,  Joe,  you  can’t  be  serious 
about  going  hunting  in  this  kind  of 
weather.  Oh,  well.  I’ll  be  thinking 
about  you  when  I roll  out  of  the  sack 
come  high  noon.  Good  luck  and  enjoy 
yourself,  if  that’s  possible.” 

“Thanks,  Snuffy,  ” I replied,  and 
swiftly  walked  to  my  camper.  It  really 
was  cold,  I had  to  admit.  Even  my 
camper  acted  indifferent.  Seconds  went 
by.  Only  after  a few  charges  did  the 
motor  turn  over. 

Yes,  Snuffy  had  the  right  idea.  A few 
hours’  sleep  was  a must.  Within 
minutes  1 was  home  and  in  the  sack.  As 
I drifted  into  sleep,  thoughts  lingered  of 
my  journey  to  deer  country,  U.S.A. — 
Eastern  style. 

Rattled  My  Bones 

The  blatant  clock  rattled  my  bones, 
accurately  adhering  to  the  pre-set  time. 
General  Patton  would  have  respected 
its  performance.  Double  time  must 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day,  for  4:45 
had  come  around  almost  instan- 
taneously, like  butter  melting  in  a hot 
frying  pan.  My  D.  I.  in  basic  couldn’t 
have  made  me  hit  the  deck  any  faster. 
Thoughts  of  the  deer  across  the  Dela- 
ware hurried  me  through  hot  coffee  and 
I had  chow  packed  in  nothing  flat.  Bow, 
arrows  and  all  other  gear  had  been 
assembled  beforehand.  I was  ready  to 
move  out. 

My  camper  glided  through  the  now 
quiet,  sleepy  village.  I eased  into  the 
valley’s  massive  network  of  freeways 
and  expressways.  In  the  Delaware 
Valley,  a conglomeration  of  concrete 
and  blacktop,  intricately  and  precisely 
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interwoven  into  highways,  provide  a 
means  of  travel  for  millions  throughout 
this  megalopolis.  But  I knew  there 
existed  beyond  the  still-jet-black  ho- 
rizon other  valleys,  peaceful,  unchaotic 
natural  valleys  supporting  mountain 
streams  that  cascade  down  placid,  hilly 
terrain,  streams  that  allow  the  ever- 
elusive  deer  to  sip  their  flow.  That’s 
where  my  bow  and  I were  headed.  One 
last  effort,  one  last  fling  of  the  string, 
and  I would  call  it  a year.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  we’d  reminisce  about  it 
throughout  the  winter,  my  bow  and  I. 

As  I crossed  the  Delaware  River  on 
the  Walt  Whitman  Bridge,  which  links 
Southern  New  Jersey  to  metropolitan 
Philadelphia,  I couldn’t  help  but  notice 
the  colorful  Christmas-like  lights  of  red, 
blue  and  green  which  make  this  bridge 
a visual  aid  to  airplanes  approaching 
nearby  International  Airport.  From  the 
peak  of  this  massive  steel  structure,  a 
panoramic  sight  prevailed.  Glittering  in 
the  distance  were  thousands  of  speck- 
like street  lights.  A thought  came  to 
mind:  if  each  light  represented  a deer 
out  there  in  those  distant  mountains, 
I’d  be  sure  to  have  my  first  score  with  a 
bow. 

I navigated  the  Schuylkill  Ex- 
pressway and  when  I got  to  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike,  my  destination  was 
about  an  hour’s  ride  away.  I was  en 
route  to  the  same  area  I hunted  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  previous  buck  season. 
On  that  day  I was  accompanied  by  a 
lifelong  friend,  John  Harris,  a geologist 
who  knew  the  surrounding  mountains 
well.  We  gave  our  brogans  a good 
workout;  at  day’s  end  mine  were  mar- 
red and  dirty,  my  ’06  barrel  clean  as  a 
whistle.  I had  sighted  only  a few  does. 
In  the  distance,  I had  heard  John’s  gun 
bark  once.  He  later  reported  a snappy 
whitetail  salute  had  come  his  way  as  his 
prey  loped  over  the  ridge. 

So  it  went  that  trip.  Late  afternoon 
arrived.  The  weakened  rays  of  the 
winter  sun  seemed  to  linger,  as  though 
not  wanting  to  drop  out  of  sight.  Then 
the  ghostly,  silhouetted,  tree-lined  ho- 
rizon began  to  fade.  A cold  chill  en- 
gulfed the  area.  The  curtain  came 
down;  the  antlered  firearm  season  had 


run  its  course.  As  winter  would  pass, 
tales  of  successful  hunts  would  be  mag- 
nified for  some  as  they  gazed  into  the 
embers  of  a fireside  hearth.  Yes,  nos- 
talgic thoughts  of  adventurous  days 
gone  by  would  be  their  reward.  For  less 
fortunate  hunters,  vicarious  thoughts 
would  make  the  wintry  months  slide  by. 
For  myself,  my  most  inner  thoughts 
were  that  Td  be  back;  the  extended 
archery  season  was  not  far  off. 

My  camper  and  I traveled  slowly  the 
last  slippery  mile  along  a winding  back- 
woods  road.  My  return  hunt  was  about 
to  commence.  I bolted  from  my  camper 
and  flexed  my  limbs.  I was  treading  on 
white-covered  terrain,  surrounded  by 
various-sized  boulders,  towering  hem- 
locks and  deep  green  mountain  laurel. 
The  icy  temperature  added  to  the 
stimulating  environment. 

I quickly  donned  white  painter’s  cov- 
eralls, a white  hooded  sweatshirt  and 
white  Alaskan  boondockers.  A strip 
from  a discarded  bedsheet  made  a 
crude  but  effective  cover  for  my  camou- 
flage-painted 48-pound  Super  Kodiak 
bow.  This  was  it;  I moved  out. 


TWENTY  YARDS  OUT  the  doe  came  to  a stop, 
standing  motionless.  She  cautiously  sniffed 
the  blustery  air,  first  looking  right,  then  left, 
her  ears  perked  rigidly  skyward. 
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With  a particular  stand  in  mind,  I 
proceeded  cautiously,  scanning  the  trail 
ahead.  I felt  the  whitetail  had  the  upper 
hand  on  a day  such  as  this.  The  hoof- 
marked  snow  was  erusted  over,  making 
quiet  movement  hard.  A half  hour 
passed;  I arrived  at  my  weathered  tree 
stand,  climbed  aboard  and  made  myself 
as  comfortable  as  one  could  on  an  early 
morning  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Im- 
mediately my  eyes  started  to  sean  the 
nearby  trails.  Nothing  moved;  I hoped 
the  whitetails  hadn’t  decided  to  lay  up 
today. 

Thoughts  persisted,  taking  me  back 
to  the  “irrevocable  past.  ” My  trip  to 
Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Canyon  area  in 
Tioga  County  had  left  treasured 
memories  to  dwell  upon,  though  the 
trip  ended  buckless.  A 4-point  and  a 
spike  were  taken  on  the  mountains  high 
above  the  canyon’s  flowing  Pine  Creek. 
Four  hunters  had  accompanied  me  on 
this  500-mile  round  trip.  We  stayed  at  a 
local  farm  house  whieh  was  built  on  the 
side  of  a hill  overlooking  a stream  which 
flowed  swiftly  toward  a sheer  drop  to 
the  eanyon’s  watery  floor.  The  com- 
fortable rustie  atmosphere,  eoupled 
with  the  genuine  warmth  of  the  family, 
made  our  stay  most  refreshing.  The 
food  was  country  style — tasty,  hot  and 
plentiful.  The  Ashleys,  living  at  the 
gateway  to  the  eanyon,  are  surely  a 
credit  to  the  native  Pennsylvania  farm 
folk  residing  in  that  mountainous 
region. 

Movement  to  My  Left 

Suddenly,  a movement  to  my  left 
brought  my  senses  back  to  the  present. 
A hunter’s  erunehing  steps  made  me 
wonder  whether  a fire  sale  was  in 
progress  over  the  nearby  ridge. 

I deeided  to  leave  my  tree  stand,  and 
my  toes  were  in  complete  agreement. 
Movement  was  a must,  though  it  would 
be  slow  and  deliberate.  Cireulation 
might  then  be  restored.  I checked  my 
watch  and  realized  the  morning  was 
nearly  spent. 

I ambled  along  the  hoof  traeked  trail, 
soon  arriving  at  a large  boulder  whieh 
overlooked  the  turbulent  river  far 
below.  Suddenly  I sighted  a far  off 
flieker  among  the  laurels  and  aspens. 


SOFT  AMBER  RAYS  of  a wintry  sun  dipped 
low  behind  the  horizon.  My  camper  and  I 
were  leaving  the  backwoods.  We’d  called  it  a 
year.  It  had  been  a long  day. 


My  eyes  strained  to  evaluate  the 
movement.  An  icy  wind  chilled  my  faee 
as  the  unsuspecting  quarry  moved 
progressively  up  the  white,  mountain- 
side. The  deer  was  antlerless.  I scanned 
the  mountainside,  my  eyes  looking  for 
movement  of  the  buck  that  just  might 
be  loafing  behind. 

I knew  a decision  must  be  arrived  at 
soon.  Should  I try  for  her,  or  wait  for  a 
buek  to  appear?  My  toes  helped  me 
reach  a decision  quickly.  I was  to  take 
her. 

She  climbed  in  spurts,  deliberate  yet 
seemingly  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
danger  might  be  lurking  ahead, 
possibly  behind  the  next  massive 
boulder.  Upward  she  bolted,  her  move- 
ments nimble,  her  head  high.  Twenty 
yards  out  she  came  to  a dead  stop, 
standing  motionless.  She  cautiously 
sniffed  the  blustery  air,  first  looking 
right,  then  left.  Her  ears  perked 
rigidly  skyward.  She  seemed  unde- 
eided  of  her  next  move,  then  zeroed  in 
on  a collision  course  with  my  bow  and 
me. 

I came  to  full  draw;  I faced  her  head- 
on.  She  froze.  My  image  had  beeome  a 
true  sign  of  danger.  The  arrow  left  my 
Super  Kodiak,  split  the  breeze  and 
made  a jarring  impact.  She  bolted  two 
feet  skyward,  crashed  prone  to  the 
ground,  yet  regained  composure  almost 
instantly.  She  rambled  down  the  moun- 
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tain  side,  disappearing  behind  a large 
cluster  of  boulders  off  to  my  left.  A hit 
was  evident,  as  a crimson  trail  led  down 
the  white  crusty  mountainside. 

I had  never  really  advocated  a head- 
on  shot,  due  to  the  narrow  vital  zone, 
but  since  the  deer  was  at  such  close 
range,  I felt  confident  of  a quick  kill.  I 
was  still  most  confident  that  my  first 
score  with  a bow  lay  behind  that  gray 
formation  of  boulders  which  jutted  so 
abruptly  from  the  ragged  mountain- 
side. I searched  in  vain  for  the  arrow. 

I started  toward  the  clump  of 
boulders.  It  was  just  after  noon.  Behind 
the  weathered  boulders  I found  a trail 
leading  down  the  mountainside  toward 
the  icy  river.  I made  my  way  down  the 
slippery  hill,  sinking  knee  deep  at 
times  in  the  drifts.  My  descent  slowed 
some  as  I spotted  my  quarry  at  rest  next 
to  a boulder  and  shielded  partly  by  a 
towering  hemlock.  Forty  yards 
separated  us  and  at  each  step  I thought 
she  would  bolt.  I decided  to  try  a shot. 
The  arrow  hit  the  boulder  she  lay  next 
to,  splintering  into  umpteen  pieces. 
With  one  leap  she  was  swimming  the 
creek.  Moments  later  she  disappeared 
into  the  green  laurels  and  thick  hem- 
locks on  the  far  side. 

I vowed  I would  get  that  deer  by  sun- 
down; somehow  I’d  make  her  mine. 
Fording  the  creek  here  was  unrealistic, 
but  I knew  of  a point  upstream  where  I 
could  cross.  I stopped  at  my  camper  and 
discarded  all  unnecessary  wearing  ap- 
parel; I was  starting  to  get  warm. 


I crossed  the  creek  and  hurried 
downstream  until  I located  her  trail.  It 
led  up  into  the  laurels  and  hemlocks.  I 
now  moved  slowly  inland  and  within 
fifty  yards  I sighted  her.  She  was 
unaware  of  my  stalk  as  I closed  the 
distance.  Suddenly  she  lurched  for- 
ward; I loosed  an  arrow  and  its  flight 
was  true.  She  dropped  at  the  foot  of  a 
blown-down  tree,  bringing  my  day’s 
hunt  to  an  end. 

I field-dressed  her  and  started  the 
long  haul  out  to  my  camper.  Thoughts 
lingered.  My  first  score  with  a bow 
hadn’t  been  the  trophy  buck  I so 
desired.  My  family  room  walls  will  still 
be  graced  with  only  wildlife  pictures, 
tanned  deer  hides  and  my  bow  rack.  Yet 
my  trip  turned  out  to  be  an  adventurous 
day  for  me,  a rewarding  outdoor 
experience. 

I will  continue  to  seek  my  trophy 
rack.  Tm  confident  that  somewhere  I’ll 
find  him.  He  might  appear  crossing  a 
golden,  leaf-covered  trail  or  hoofing 
across  a snow-encrusted  ridge,  but  I’ll 
locate  him  someday.  My  endless  stalk 
will  continue  till  I bring  him  home  to 
stay. 

Exhausted,  I tied  the  last  knot  se- 
curing my  deer  to  the  camper.  Soft 
amber  rays  of  a wintry  sun  dipped  low 
behind  the  horizon.  My  camper  and  I 
were  leaving  the  backwoods;  we’d 
called  it  a year.  As  I entered  the  turn- 
pike, I flicked  my  camper’s  lights  on;  it 
had  been  a long  day.  I would  sleep 
soundly  that  night. 


16th  GCO  Training  Class  Scheduled 

The  16th  Game  Conservation  Officer  Trainee  class  is  scheduled  to  begin 
training  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  near  Brockway,  in  July, 
1975.  Persons  interested  in  becoming  a Game  Conservation  Officer  (more 
commonly  known  as  a District  Game  Protector)  have  until  November  20, 
1974,  to  submit  an  application  to  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  569,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Application  forms  are 
available  from  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  offices.  As  part  of  the 
basic  qualifications,  applicants  must  be  Pennsylvania  residents,  age  22 
through  35,  and  high  school  graduates.  Additional  requirements  are  listed 
on  the  application. 
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PGC  Photo  by  CIA  Wes  Bovjer 

WITH  MINOR  VARIATIONS,  this  scene  was  repeated  over  25,000  times  in  Pennsyivania  iast 
year.  Try  to  make  sure  you’re  not  involved  in  such  an  accident. 


A Wasted  Harvest 

By  Chuck  Fergus 

PGC  Information  Writer 


It’s  early  evening,  around  nine 
o’clock,  on  a warm  August  night. 
I’m  driving  a two-lane  highway  in 
rural  central  Pennsylvania.  A full 
moon  is  rising,  and  it  lights  the 
road,  the  wooded  mountain  slope  to 
the  right,  and  the  farm  fields  to  the 
left.  The  car’s  windows  are  rolled 
down,  and  I can  smell  a freshly- 
mowed  hayfield. 

I see  lights  twinkling  beside  the 
road  ahead  and  take  my  foot  off  the 
gas  pedal.  The  lights  draw  nearer.  I 


stab  for  the  brakes  and  the  car 
slows.  Bulks  begin  to  take  shape  be- 
hind the  glowing  lights.  I can  make 
out  the  deer,  two  of  them,  standing 
on  the  berm,  looking  at  me.  They 
bounce  across  the  road  to  safety. 
Fortunately,  I keep  braking  until 
my  car  is  almost  stopped.  There  she 
is,  the  third  deer,  the  one  I probably 
would  have  hit  if  I hadn’t  slowed. 
The  small  doe  bolts  past  my  head- 
lights after  the  other  two.  Another 
close  call  in  deer  country. 
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1^’OST  OF  Pennsylvania  is  deer 
country,  and  close  calls  like 
the  one  above  occur  often.  Statistics 
don’t  show  the  close  calls,  but  they 
do  show  over  25,000  deer  killed  on 
Pennsylvania  highways  in  1973 — a 
grim  waste. 

The  gist  of  the  problem  is  that 
deer  travel  between  food  and  cover, 
and  the  paths  they  take  intersect 
roads.  Deer  may  use  the  same  game 
trails  and  crossings  year  after  year  as 
they  move  from  cover  to  food 
sources  in  the  evening,  and  from 
food  back  to  cover  later.  Take  the 
situation  described  in  the  first  two 
paragraphs.  The  deer  I almost  hit 
had  probably  lain  up  on  the  wooded 
mountain  most  of  the  day.  At  dusk, 
she  trailed  her  mother  and  twin 
down  off  the  slope  and  began 
feeding  in  the  pasture  between 
mountain  and  road.  They  had  fed 
closer  and  closer  to  the  road,  and, 
without  consciously  deciding  to, 
had  started  across  the  strip  of 
asphalt  to  feed  on  the  other  side. 
Deer  had  probably  been  using  that 
game  trail  from  the  time  the 
highway  was  a wagon  path.  Now, 
deer  die  on  that  crossing  every 
month. 

Deer  also  cross  highways  for  other 
reasons.  During  the  rut,  October 
and  November,  bucks  cover  a lot  of 
territory  looking  for  does.  In  these 
two  months,  a much  greater 
percentage  of  male  deer  are  killed 
on  roads  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  (Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
deer  killed  on  highways  throughout 
the  year  are  females.)  It’s  not 
uncommon  to  see  a big,  heavy- 
racked  buck  lying  on  the  side  of  the 
road  during  early  autumn,  a buck 
that  could  have  far  better  been 


taken  and  then  utilized  by  a hunter. 

Hunting  season  is  another  time  of 
year  when  many  deer  die  on  the 
highways.  Pushed  out  of  normal 
patterns  of  movement,  jumpy, 
perhaps  in  strange  territory,  deer 
may  panic  at  the  sight  and  sound  of 
an  oncoming  car  or  truck  and  jump 
into  its  path.  It  pays  to  keep  your 
eyes  open  and  drive  slowly  if  you 
travel  during  the  daylight  hours  of 
the  antlered  and  antlerless  deer 
seasons. 

T’ve  worked  deer  check  stations 
on  the  first  day  of  buck  season,  ” a 
PGC  biologist  says,  “and  deer 
would  be  running  back  and  forth 
across  the  road  all  day.  At  least  one 
would  get  hit  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  the  station.  ” 

25,634  Road  Kills 

Surprisingly,  more  whitetails  are 
killed  by  vehicles  in  Pennsylvania 
than  are  harvested  by  hunters  in 
most  other  states.  In  1973,  Game 
Commission  personnel  removed 
25,634  road-killed  deer  in  this  state, 
about  800  fewer  than  the  record 
26,435  killed  on  the  roads  in  1972. 
But  the  number  of  roadkills  is 
probably  much  higher  than  these 
figures  indicate.  After  being  hit, 
many  deer  drag  themselves  off  the 
road  to  die  and  are  never  spotted; 
still  others  are  picked  up  by  people 
in  search  of  “free”  meat — these 
people  may  not  realize  that  taking  a 
roadkill  is  a violation  of  the  law,  or 
that  most  collisions  render  the 
venison  unfit  to  eat — so  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  accurately  how  many 
deer  actually  die  on  our  state’s  high- 
ways. But  one  thing  is  certain.  The 
25,000-plus  deer  killed  each  year  by 
vehicles  are  wasted  animals  that 
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could  better  be  harvested  by 
hunters. 

An  insurance  claims  adjustor 
commented  on  the  average  cost  of 
repairing  a vehicle  that  hits — or  is 
hit  by — a deer.  Damage  varies  ac- 
cording to  what  part  of  the  car 
strikes  the  deer,  the  animal’s 
weight,  how  fast  the  vehicle  is 
traveling  and  whether  it  overturns 
or  leaves  the  road  after  the  collision. 
But  even  minor  collisions  can  be 
expensive;  consider  the  price  of  a 
new  grill,  a radiator,  coolant,  head- 
lights, a hood,  and  today’s  high 
labor  charges.  A deer  hit  flush  by 
the  front  end  of  a car  traveling  55 
mph  may  go  through  the  wind- 
shield, possibly  injure  the  driver  or 
passengers  and  cause  the  car  to  go 
out  of  control.  If  the  car  goes  off  the 
road,  it  may  roll  over,  hit  a tree  or 
bridge  abutment,  or  strike  another 
vehicle. 

Many  deer  are  hit  on  Interstate 
80  where  it  cuts  through  the 
heavily-wooded  Allegheny  Plateau 
region,  an  area  with  a large  deer 
population.  When  food  is  hard  to 
find  in  the  woods,  deer  are  attracted 
to  clover  and  grass  growing  on 
cleared  areas  adjacent  to  the 
highway.  Fences  keep  a lot  of  game 
off  the  big  road,  but  consider  this: 
with  a running  start  of  only  10  to  20 
feet,  a deer  can  clear  a 12-foot 
fence. 

So  the  fences  erected  along  the 
Interstates  are  deer  deterrents — 
they’re  not  deer-proof.  Suggestions 
have  been  made  to  move  the  fences 
closer  to  the  highway,  rather  than 
keeping  them  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  That  way,  it  is  argued,  green 
plant  foods  would  be  available  to 
deer  outside  the  fenced-in  area. 


DEPUTY  GREG  GOBRECHT  shows  8-point, 
271-lb.  buck  killed  on  Lancaster  County 
highway.  This  animal  could  have  been  the 
trophy  of  a lifetime  for  a hunter. 

Besides  the  deer,  many  bears  also 
are  killed  on  Interstate  80. 

Usable  venison  from  roadkills  is 
given  to  charitable  institutions  or 
needy  individuals,  but,  the  meat  is 
rarely  in  good  enough  shape  for 
this.  While  a deer  may  look  almost 
unmarked  after  being  struck  by  a 
car,  its  meat  is  usually  pulverized 
from  the  force  of  impact.  The 
carcass  may  also  have  spoiled  before 
it  was  picked  up,  if  the  weather  was 
hot. 

Biological  information  on  the 
deer  herd’s  size  and  condition  is 
derived  from  roadkills.  If  many  of 
the  road-killed  deer  are  does 
bearing  twin  fawns,  the  herd  is 
probably  reproducing  well.  Barren 
does  or  does  with  single  fawns  indi- 
cate poor  reproduction  due  to  lack 
of  over-wintering  food.  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  also  check 
stomach  contents  and  note  what  the 
deer  had  been  eating.  Information 
collected  by  Game  Protectors  and 
deputies  helps  biologists  suggest  a 
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DGP  LARRY  HARSHAW  with  214-lb.  bear 
killed  on  Rt.  22,  Blair  County.  During  1973, 81 
bears  were  killed  on  Pennsylvania’s  high- 
ways. Hunters  took  299. 

sound,  scientific  management 
program  based  on  facts,  a program 
that  provides  both  recreation  and  a 
usable  harvest  for  Pennsylvania 
hunters.  Some  sportsmen  think  the 
Game  Commission  uses  road-kill 
figures  alone  to  determine  whether 
antlerless  deer  seasons  are  needed. 
This  isn’t  so;  game  biologists 
consider  road-kill  data  along  with 
many  other  facts  in  recommending 
doe  harvests. 

Our  deer  herd  is  big.  It  has  to  be, 
if  it  so  easily  absorbs  yearly  losses  of 
some  25,000  roadkills  in  addition  to 
the  125,000-plus  harvested  by 
hunting.  What  would  happen  if 
hunters  quit  killing  deer  each  fall? 
With  no  natural  predators,  the  size 
of  the  herd  would  make  a quantum 
jump,  the  overpopulation  quickly 
resulting  in  mass  starvation,  disease 
and  a tremendous  amount  of  crop 
damage.  And  the  number  of  car- 
deer  accidents  would  skyrocket. 
This  would  amount  to  untold 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 


property  damage,  as  well  as  deaths 
and  injuries  to  some  drivers. 

No  matter  where  you  live  in 
Pennsylvania,  your  car  may  hit  a 
deer — in  1973,  every  county  in  the 
state  recorded  roadkills.  Counties 
with  the  highest  numbers  were 
Westmoreland,  1121;  Clearfield, 
942;  Schuylkill,  938;  Jefferson,  803; 
Lycoming,  799;  and  Venango,  786. 
The  problem  exists  even  in 
metropolitan  Philadelphia  County, 
where  13  whitetails  were  killed  on 
the  highways. 

It’s  hard  to  believe,  but  some 
persons  go  out  of  their  ways  to  hit 
deer  and  other  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals with  their  vehicles.  This  is 
strictly  against  the  law,  and  the 
Game  Commission  has  prosecuted 
individuals  for  this  offense. 

Several  techniques  have  been 
used  in  the  past  to  try  to  keep  deer 
away  from  highways.  Fences,  dis- 
cussed earlier  in  this  article,  help 
deter  some  deer.  Reflective  mirrors, 
used  in  Germany,  also  were  tried 
here.  These  mirrors  pick  up  and 
concentrate  the  headlights  of  ap- 
proaching vehicles  and  then  bounce 
the  light  at  a 90-degree  angle  from 
the  road.  In  theory,  this  frightens 
deer  off  the  berm  long  before  cars  or 
trucks  reach  the  area;  but  in 
actuality,  the  mirrors  don’t  seem  to 
work  on  Pennsylvania  whitetails. 
Deer  repellents  have  been  tested 
too,  but  have  proved  ineffective  in 
most  cases. 

During  the  first  five  months  of 
1974,  Game  Commission  employes 
picked  up  7803  road-killed  deer 
compared  to  8328  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  lowering  of  the 
speed  limit  to  55  mph  on  all  roads 
and  a general  drop  in  the  amount  of 
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driving  have  made  for  fewer  deer- 
car  collisions. 

What  can  you  do  to  reduce  your 
chances  of  hitting  a deer?  Ob- 
viously, it  pays  to  watch  for  deer  at 
all  times.  Knowledge  of  whitetail 
habits  can  also  be  helpful.  Re- 
member that  deer  travel  from  cover 
to  food  sources  around  dusk,  that 
they  often  feed  at  night,  and  that 
they  return  from  feeding  areas  to 
cover  in  the  early  morning.  Keep 
your  guard  up  especially  during 
dusk,  nighttime  and  dawn  hours.  If 
a storm  is  on  its  way  or  has  just  ar- 
rived, be  alert.  Deer,  and  most  other 
animals,  too,  sense  the  approach  of 
bad  weather  and  begin  to  feed 
heavily.  Rainy,  foggy  nights  bring 
deer  out,  as  well  as  making  driving 
conditions  treacherous. 

October,  November  and  De- 
cember are  three  months  when  you 
should  drive  with  special  caution. 
Each  fall,  especially  on  the  first  two 
days  of  antlered  deer  season, 
hunters  disrupt  the  whitetails’ 
natural  movements  and  many  deer 
cross  highways.  Slow  down  when 
you  see  a deer  crossing  sign.  These 
signs,  which  show  a black  deer 
silhouette  on  a yellow  diamond,  in- 
dicate general  areas  where  white- 
tails  may  cross  the  road  in  search  of 
cover  or  food. 

If  you’re  following  another  car  at 
night,  watch  its  brakelights.  When 
they  come  on,  it  means  the  driver 
has  seen  something,  and  that 
something  may  be  a deer.  If  several 
deer  cross  the  road  in  front  of  you, 
slow  down  and  watch  for  that 
“trailer,”  a deer  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  group  several  yards 
behind. 

Avoid  panic  braking  when  trying 


to  miss  a deer.  Losing  control  of 
your  vehicle  can  make  you  swerve 
into  oncoming  traffic  or  go  off  the 
highway,  producing  an  accident 
worse  than  a collision  with  a white- 
tail.  Sometimes  you  can’t  help  hit- 
ting a deer,  especially  if  it  bounds 
from  thick  cover  directly  into  the 
path  of  your  car.  Should  this  occur, 
try  to  get  your  speed  as  low  as 
possible  before  impact.  If  you’re 
wearing  a seatbelt,  you  probably 
will  escape  injury. 

If  you  do  kill  a deer,  make  sure 
the  animal  is  removed  from  the 
traveled  portion  of  the  road.  Call 
the  District  Game  Protector  and 
direct  him  to  the  scene. 

Waste.  The  word  describes  all 
facets  of  Pennsylvania’s  road-kill 
problem.  Deer  killed  on  our  high- 
ways are  wasted,  money  spent 
repairing  a deer-damaged  car  is 
wasted,  and  a human  life  lost  in  an 
accident  caused  by  a deer  is  surely 
wasted.  The  Game  Commission 
tries  to  prevent  this  waste  by  scien- 
tifically managing  the  deer  herd 
through  hunting,  which  efficiently 
reduces  the  herd’s  size  each  year. 

It  makes  more  sense  to  harvest 
deer  and  use  the  venison — while 
providing  hunting  recreation  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  outdoor- 
oriented  Pennsylvanians — than  to 
lose  these  animals  on  the  highways. 
We  try  to  do  our  part  through  game 
management  to  reduce  contacts 
between  vehicles  and  deer.  We  ask 
you  to  do  your  part,  too.  Drive 
slowly,  cautiously,  and  alertly. 
Roadkills  are  wasted  animals.  Do 
your  best  as  sportsmen,  non- 
hunters, truck  drivers,  and  travelers 
to  prevent  this  waste. 
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The  SCENE:  A small  restaurant 
in  northern  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
the  evening  following  the  opening 
day  of  buck  season.  Most  of  the  pa- 
trons are  hunters  who  are  happily  or 
unhappily  recounting  their  day’s  ad- 
ventures. In  swaggers  a raggedy, 
wool-clad  nimrod  with  blood  ( deer 
blood)  all  over  his  face  and  hands.  He 


begin  to  fall  drastically.  Hunters 
simply  are  not  conducting  themselves 
well  when  they  look  like  bums  even 
before  they  begin  to  hunt. 

Now  I am  certainly  not  suggesting 
that  everyone  throw  away  that  well- 
broken-in  pair  of  shoes  or  hunting 
coat  that  has  acquired  the  honest  pa- 
tina of  several  seasons  in  the  brush— 


Hunters  — Dress  for  the  Occasion! 

By  Jim  Bashline 


drops  a two-inch  trail  of  mud  and  as- 
sorted debris  across  the  restaurant 
floor  as  he  elbows  his  way  to  a booth 
where  three  of  his  buddies  are  sitting. 
Before  ten  seconds  pass,  he  is  loudly 
recounting  to  everyone  in  the  room 
how  he  did,  in  fact,  kill  a deer  and 
how  he  “stuck”  him  in  the  throat  and, 
furthermore,  how  he  does  not  intend 
to  wash  off  the  deer  blood  until  he 
gets  home.  He  has  some  weird  ex- 
planation about  how  he  wants  his 
non-hunting  “old  lady”  to  see  the 
blood  for  herself  and  how  this  will 
make  her  a better  person! 

A number  of  the  hunters  in  the 
restaurant  did  not  appreciate  this  little 
scenario,  the  restaurant  owner  most 
especially  did  not  . . . but  the  most 
damage  was  done  when  a college  stu- 
dent who  was  sitting  next  to  me  at 
the  counter  said,  “Up  until  now,  I 
was  beginning  to  think  that  hunters 
may  be  all  right  guys  after  all  . . . then 
in  comes  this  clod!” 

A variation  on  this  theme  is  played 
every  time  a sloppily  dressed  hunter 
or  a group  of  them  descends  on  a 
farmer’s  cornfield  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania ...  or  central  Nebraska.  A 
sweat-stained  cap  and  a vest  that 
looks  like  it  had  been  through  a series 
of  Indian  wars  is  the  usual  garb  that 
this  “seasoned”  hunter  has  draped 
himself  in.  If  his  face  sports  a two- 
day  growth  of  stubble,  the  chances 
of  permission  being  granted  to  hunt 


but  I most  emphatically  am  suggest- 
ing that  hunters  should  be  neat  and 
clean  at  the  beginning  of  the  hunt. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  asking 
a landowner  for  permission  to  hunt  or 
when  actively  coming  in  contact  with 
the  non-hunting  public  in  restaurants, 
motels,  airports,  train  stations  and 
other  public  places.  Every  time  a 
hunter  looks  and  acts  like  anything 
less  than  a gentleman,  we  lose  points. 
And  today  we  need  all  the  points  on 
our  side  that  we  can  muster. 

There  was  a time  in  this  country 
when  the  bird  shooter  and  the  trout 
fisherman  did  not  consider  it  out  of 
place  to  wear  a necktie.  The  shirt 
may  have  been  a mite  threadbare  and 
the  pants  well  worn,  but  a necktie  of 
some  sort  was  often  present  when  a 
day’s  sport  was  called  for.  This  busi- 
ness of  dressing  for  the  sport  at  hand 
is  still  considered  the  proper  thing 
to  do  in  Europe.  Few  Americans  wear 
neckties  while  hunting  and  fishing 
now,  and  thank  goodness  for  that.  I 
find  them  uncomfortable,  too.  But  it 
is  certainly  not  out  of  the  question 
to  begin  the  hunt  with  a clean  shirt 
and  other  attire  that  is  not  caked  with 
grime  and  blood.  A neatly  applied 
patch  here  and  there  is  not  unsightly, 
but  a jacket  that  has  both  elbows 
worn  through  and  a pair  of  brush 
pants  with  the  knees  and  seat  on  va- 
cation should  be  replaced.  There  is 
a lingering  feeling  in  the  United 
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States  that  under  every  tattered  hunt- 
ing outfit  dwells  a real  woodsman. 
Bunk!  The  finest  woodsmen,  the  best 
shots  and  the  most  expert  hunters  I 
have  ever  known  dressed  the  part; 
also,  they  were  always  clean  and  took 
great  pains  to  wash  off  any  blood  or 
feathers  before  they  entered  a restau- 
rant, coffee  shop  or  hotel.  Public 
opinion  was  important  to  them,  as  it 
should  be  to  all  of  us. 

A Myth  About  Pants 

A myth  has  developed  about  duck 
hunting  pants  disintegrating  if  they 
are  washed.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  All  clothing,  and  that  in- 
cludes brush  pants,  will  last  much 
longer  if  they  are  kept  clean.  Some 
of  the  newer  nylon  pants  must  be  dry 
cleaned,  but  for  $1.25  the  worst  hunt- 
ing stains  can  be  removed  quite  easily. 

Today’s  hunter  is  much  more  mo- 
bile than  he  used  to  be.  It’s  not  at  all 
unusual  for  a Pennsylvania  pheasant 
chaser  to  have  a fling  at  moose  in 
Quebec  and  then  another  go  at  quail 
in  Georgia  before  the  season  is  over. 
He  may  drive,  but  more  often  than 
not  he’ll  go  by  jet.  Apparel  is  most 
important  here,  too.  It’s  not  at  all 
improper  for  a hunter  to  wear  some 
significant  piece  of  jewelry  or  clothing 
style  that  marks  him  as  a hunter. 
After  all,  we’re  not  trying  to  hide  the 
fact.  But  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  make 
the  trip  with  a fourteen-inch  knife 
attached  to  your  belt  or  chmb  onto  a 
commercial  jet  fully  dressed  for  the 
hunt.  That’s  okay  when  you’re  riding 
a bush  plane  or  other  wildemess  con- 
veyance, but  as  the  etiquette  books 
tell  us,  “dress  for  the  occasion  at 
hand.”  If  you  don’t  happen  to  have 
a tailor-made  Western  outfit  or  safari 
suit  (and  most  of  us  don’t),  a very 
ordinary  sports  jacket  and  comfortable 
pair  of  slacks  will  do  nicely.  The 
traveling  outfit  can  be  left  at  the  base 
camp  and  needn’t  be  put  on  again 
until  it’s  time  to  go  home. 

Going  and  coming  from  a hunt,  the 
traveling  sportsman  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  many  more  non-hunters  than 


THE  good  guys  . . . 


with  fellow  shooters.  Being  a good 
representative  of  our  sport  is  your 
duty,  and  we  all  must  depend  on  each 
other.  Make  it  your  business  to  know 
more  than  a little  about  the  game  you 
intend  to  hunt  on  the  trip.  If  it’s  your 
first  time  out  for  Dali  sheep  or  ante- 
lope, learn  something  about  the  habits 
and  habitat  of  your  chosen  game.  The 
guide  will  attempt  to  do  his  part  when 
you  get  there,  but  you  may  be  able 
to  help  enlighten  a non-hunter  or  even 
an  anti-hunter  while  traveling  to  and 
from  the  hunt.  Believe  it  or  not,  I 
have  met  dozens  of  people  on  planes 
that  had  never  known  a hunter,  let 
alone  talked  to  one.  What  you  say  to 
these  people  and  how  you  are  dressed 
is  very  important,  for  they  will  tend 
to  judge  all  hunters  by  the  ones  they 
have  met. 

With  the  exception  of  duck  hunters 
in  blinds,  I can  think  of  no  justifiable 
excuse  why  any  hunter  who  expects 
to  be  within  a mile  of  another  hunter 
should  not  wear  some  item  of  highly 
visible  clothing.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  fluorescent  orange  caps  and 
other  clothing  is  to  prevent  the  wearer 
from  being  mistaken  for  game.  There 
is  a second  reason  that  is  not  quite  so 
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THE  horrible  example  . . . 


important  as  the  first,  but  nearly  as 
signifieant.  It  tells  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  hunters  are  safety-con- 
scious and  want  to  be  easily  spotted 
by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Many  states  require  a certain  num- 
ber of  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange  to  be  worn  by  all  big  game 
hunters.  Other  states  require  orange 
to  be  worn  by  all  hunters.  In  far  too 
many  states,  the  wearing  of  fluores- 
cent orange  is  optional. 

Buy  the  best  quality  hunting 
clothes  you  can  afford.  They  will  last 
far  longer,  and  serve  you  far  better, 
and  be  a signal  that  you  know  what 
you  are  about.  The  proper  clothing 
for  upland  shooting  needn’t  cost  an 
arm  and  a leg— a hunter  can  outfit 
himself  with  pants,  vest,  cap  and  a 
good-fitting  pair  of  durable  boots  for 
no  more  than  $65,  even  in  these  days 
of  soaring  inflation.  And  that  really 
isn’t  an  exorbitant  price  to  pay.  When 
we  consider  that  a shotgun  costs  well 
over  $100  and  usually  over  $200,  and 
the  ammunition,  gasofine,  food  and 
other  accoutrements  $25  or  more  for 
the  average  day  afleld,  plus  the  li- 
cense cost,  we  are  not  talking  about 
much.  The  average  life  of  a good 


upland  game  outfit  will  be  five  years. 

One  who  hunts  a lot  should  have 
at  least  two  hunting  outfits  so  one  can 
be  laundered  while  he’s  wearing  the 
other.  Good  quality  hunting  clothes 
fit  better  and  care  should  be  made 
to  get  the  right  fit.  Don’t  buy  any- 
thing just  because  it’s  on  sale;  ill 
fitting  garments  not  only  make  you 
look  foolish  but  are  uncomfortable  as 
well.  You’ll  feel  less  tired— he  less 
tired— at  the  end  of  the  day  if  your 
hunting  apparel  fits  well,  particularly 
your  boots.  The  same  holds  true  if 
your  son,  daughter  or  wife  decides  to 
hunt  with  you.  Be  thankful  that  they 
want  to  share  your  sport,  and  outfit 
them  with  suitable  clothing  instead  of 
making  them  sally  forth  wearing  your 
discards.  If  the  Ms.  has  her  own  hunt- 
ing togs,  chances  are  she’ll  enjoy  the 
sport  more  . . . and  so  will  you. 

The  final  test  before  you  decide  to 
go  hunting  for  the  day  is  to  take  a 
look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror.  If  you 
were  a landowner  and  the  guy  looking 
back  at  you  asked  for  permission  to 
hunt,  would  you  grant  it?  Be  honest 
now.  If  you  were  a non-hunter  and 
this  character  were  lecturing  you 
about  the  virtues  of  hunting,  would 
you  listen?  Again,  be  honest. 

I’ll  admit  that  a few  short  years 
ago  I reluctantly  parted  with  a pair 
of  hunting  pants  that  had  reached 
that  “well  broken-in”  stage.  Fact  is, 
they  were  worn  out.  It  was  one  of 
my  hunting  buddies  who  made  me 
look  at  things  differently.  We  were 
coming  in  after  a long  day  of  chasing 
ringnecks  when  he  said,  “You  know, 
you’re  something  else!  Here  you  are 
carrying  a $300  shotgun,  with  a $40 
license  on  your  back  and  a Labrador 
at  heel  that  you  know  I’d  give  $500 
for,  and  your  pants  look  like  some- 
thing a church  rummage  sale  would 
refuse.  I honestly  feel  like  taking  up 
a collection  to  buy  you  a new  pair!” 
From  anyone  else,  that  remark  would 
have  been  an  insult,  but  I looked  at 
my  pants  and,  by  gosh,  he  was  right! 

Dress  up  a little,  Mr.  American 
Hunter  . . . it’ll  do  us  all  some  good. 
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How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Role 

The  Campaign  for  Hunter  Safety 

By  Seth  Gordon 


"Detter  ways  to  improve  the  lot  of 
" the  American  hunter,  as  well  as 
improved  methods  for  managing 
our  wildlife  resources,  have  always 
been  hard  to  come  by.  Once  such 
new  ideas  are  generally  accepted, 
those  who  benefit  most  rarely  give 
thought  as  to  why  or  how  these 
ideas  originated,  or  to  the  weary 
hours  that  went  into  selling  them  to 
the  public. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that 
Pennsylvania’s  original  “buck  law  ” 
of  1907,  which  gave  does  absolute 
protection,  was  enacted  primarily  to 
restore  the  deer  herds.  Basically  that 
is  true,  but  the  final  push  that  sold 
the  idea  to  a wary  Legislature  was 
the  question  of  safety  to  the  deer 
hunters  themselves. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Game 
Commission  for  the  year  1907, 
Doctor  Joseph  Kalbfus,  the  Chief 
Game  Protector,  after  reviewing  the 
benefits  of  the  first  bucks-only 
season  to  the  deer  herd,  stated:  “I 
take  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you 
that  I have  not  heard  of  the  killing 
or  wounding  by  deer  hunters,  either 
accidentally  or  otherwise,  of  one 
single  individual  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  past  deer  season.  ” 

Then  he  compared  this  happy 
result  with  some  other  northern 
states,  where  “something  like  30 
men  were  killed  and  more  than  that 
number  wounded  during  the  same 
period  by  deer  hunters.  ” 

A year  later  the  doctor  reported 


that,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation available,  the  total  kill  of 
antlered  bucks  in  1907  and  1908  did 
not  exceed  200  for  either  season. 
Compare  those  figures  with  the 
enormous  annual  harvests  of  deer  in 
the  Keystone  State  now! 

Keeping  close  records  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s annual  hunting  accidents 
became  a regular  Game  Com- 
mission procedure  thereafter,  as  did 
the  educational  programs — though 
modest  by  comparison — to  reduce 
accidents.  Steps  that  led  to  today’s 
effective  Hunter  Safety  Training 
Program  will  be  traced  later  in  this 
article. 

When  annual  accident  reports 
were  compiled,  the  PGC  found  that 
deer  hunters  had  maintained  a com- 
paratively clean  record  because  they 
were  required  to  make  certain  that 
the  animal  at  which  they  were 
shooting  was  lawful.  They  had  to 
look  for  antlers! 

Appalling  Mistakes 

Small  game  hunters,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  those  firing  at 
targets  long  distances  away,  often 
made  appalling  mistakes.  And  those 
firing  at  crossing  birds  or  animals 
did  some  awfully  dumb  things; 
some  hunters  were  injured  or  killed 
by  pure  accident  and  others  by  mis- 
takes in  judgement. 

Some  unexpected  things  hap- 
pened when  the  Game  Commission 
decided  to  submit  to  the  1921 
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Legislature  a bill  which  would  im- 
pose severe  penalties  upon  hunters 
who  might  shoot  at,  wound,  or  kill  a 
human  being  in  mistake  for  game  or 
some  other  wild  creature.  The  bill 
went  to  a House  Committee  com- 
posed largely  of  attorneys.  They 
argued  that  there  were  already 
ample  laws  on  the  statutes  covering 
manslaughter,  both  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  and  there  was  no 
burning  need  for  such  legislation. 

This  writer,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Commission,  had  great  diffi- 
culty convincing  the  committee  that 
there  is  a very  definite  difference 
between  a hunting  mistake  and  an 
accident.  I cited  the  fact  that  as  the 
law  provided  no  specific  penalty  for 
injuring  or  killing  a person  in  mis- 
take for  a wild  bird  or  animal,  that 
there  was  a tendency  to  class  all 
such  shocking  incidents  as  accidents 
and  dismiss  the  case.  It  was  rare  that 
a hunter  was  punished  in  any  man- 
ner. 

Earlier  attempts  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  such  legislation  had  failed 
miserably,  but  after  the  committee 
was  convinced  that  such  legislation 
was  desirable,  the  bill  sailed 
through  the  1921  session  without 
much  difficulty.  It  provided 
progressively  more  severe  penalities 
for  (1)  shooting  at  another  hunter  in 
mistake  for  a bird  or  animal;  (2) 
wounding  such  a hunter  or  other 
person;  and  (3)  killing  such  person. 
A careless  hunter  was  responsible 
for  paying  medical  and  hospital 
expenses,  and  if  an  accident  victim 
died,  fixed  payments  to  the  family 
or  beneficiary  were  demanded.  Spe- 
cial reports  of  all  such  incidents  also 
were  required  within  a certain  limit 
of  time. 


The  new  law  was  widely  pub- 
licized, both  while  going  through 
the  Legislature  and  immediately 
after  it  was  signed  by  the  Governor. 

A few  weeks  after  the  law  went 
into  effect,  a deplorable  incident  oc- 
curred in  nearby  Cumberland 
County,  practically  the  front  door  of 
the  State  Capitol.  A careless  wood- 
chuck hunter,  using  a scope  sight, 
was  hunting  chucks  in  a farming 
area.  He  had  watched  for  some 
minutes  what  he  thought  was  a 
woodchuck.  After  being  convinced, 
he  fired.  His  shot  killed  a farmer’s 
small  son  lying  on  his  stomach  and 
playing  in  the  tall  grass  close  to  a 
strip  of  corn  which  his  father  was 
cultivating. 

A Stunner! 

That  incident  was  a stunner  for 
everybody!  The  shooter  was  a 
family  man  himself  and  badly 
broken  up.  Numerous  friends  inter- 
ceded in  his  behalf  and  urged  that 
the  case  be  considered  an  accident 
and  the  matter  dropped. 

The  Commission’s  staff  took  the 
position  that  although  the  incident 
was  deplorable  it  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  carelessness  which  had 
brought  about  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  The  unfortunate  hunter  would 
be  brought  to  court  for  punishment. 

While  the  court  handled  the  mat- 
ter in  a compassionate  manner,  the 
defendant  was  found  guilty  and 
properly  punished.  He  also  paid  the 
funeral  expenses.  This  initial  case 
involving  the  new  law  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  future. 

The  1921  session  of  the 
Legislature  also  enacted  the  first  au- 
thority for  the  Game  Commission  to 
revoke  hunting  licenses  for  periods 
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of  one  to  five  years.  The  two  strin- 
gent new  laws  brought  about  an  im- 
mediate reduction  in  the  number  of 
persons  injured  or  killed  while 
hunting. 

In  mid-1926,  the  writer  began 
covering  the  United  States  for  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
He  was  constantly  asked  about  the 
Keystone  State’s  programs,  but  was 
amazed  to  find  that  very  few  state 
wildlife  agencies  were  doing 
anything  to  bring  about  safer 
hunting,  or  to  improve  the  relations 
between  their  hunters  and  lan- 
downers. 

This  writer  attended  the  14th  Na- 
tional Game  Conference  (now  the 
North  American  Wildlife  and 

WHEN  ANNUAL  accident  reports  were 
compiled,  it  was  found  that  deer  hunters  had 
comparatively  clean  records  because  they 
were  required  to  look  for  antlers  before 
shooting. 


Natural  Resources  Conference), 
held  in  New  York  City  December  5 
& 6,  1927.  Encouraged  by  the  late 
Ross  L.  Leffler,  then  President  of 
the  PGC,  and  Commissioner  Adolf 
Muller,  I offered  a resolution  urging 
all  state  game  agencies  to  launch  a 
nationwide  intensive  educational 
campaign  to  “bring  about  a decided 
reduction  in  the  number  of  hunting 
accidents.” 

The  proposal  was  bottled  up  in 
the  resolutions  committee  due  to 
opposition  from  the  arms  and  am- 
munition industry.  Their 
representatives  felt  public 
recognition  of  the  problem  would 
merely  encourage  the  anti-hunting 
element  of  those  days.  The  commit- 
tee reported  it  without  recom- 
mendation. 

The  resolution  was  offered  from 
the  floor  and  passed  with  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  Industry  leaders 
saw  the  light  and  promptly  began 
offering  large  supplies  of  educa- 
tional posters  to  several  states  for 
use  in  the  campaign.  Encouraging 
progress  in  the  effort  to  reduce  ac- 
cidents was  evident  on  all  sides,  but 
there  was  a dire  need  for  a 
centralized,  and  better  coordinated, 
leadership. 

Next,  the  writer — as  the  official 
representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission — addressed  the 
1938  convention  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  urged  that  the 
association’s  youth  training 
program  provided  to  their  affiliated 
junior  clubs  be  expanded  and  of- 
fered in  all  the  states.  However, 
World  War  II  delayed  further  ef- 
forts in  this  direction. 

Later,  as  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  NRA,  I kept 
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pushing  the  adoption  of  the 
program  recommended  in  1938,  and 
finally  the  NRA  Board  agreed  to  try 
it  out.  (Incidentally,  in  Americans 
and  Their  Arms,  a history  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  published 
by  Stackpole  Press  in  1967,  the 
authors  gave  the  writer  credit  for 
selling  the  idea  to  the  NRA. ) 

In  1949,  the  New  York  State  Con- 
servation Department,  in  com- 
pliance with  a newly  enacted  law, 
began  its  own  hunter  safety  training 
program;  and  in  February,  1950, 
the  legislature  of  that  state  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  qualified  NRA 
members  to  serve  as  volunteer 
instructors  in  New  York’s  Junior 
Hunter  Training  Program. 

The  initial  effort  was  so  successful 
in  reducing  hunting  accidents  that 
in  1952  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion expanded  its  cooperation  to  all 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
program  has  been  a rousing  success, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission can  be  justly  proud  of  its 
part  in  the  movement.  The  program 
also  has  eliminated  much  of  the 
anti-hunting  fraternity’s  arguments 
for  stopping  all  hunting  in  North 
America. 

53  Years  Ago 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  was  first 
given  authority  to  revoke  hunting 
licenses  53  years  ago,  in  1921.  That 
authority  was  further  clarified  and 
broadened  when  the  new  Game 
Code  was  adopted  in  1923,  and  it 
has  been  improved  from  time  to 
time  since. 

The  1923  code  listed  about  a 
dozen  different  categories  of  of- 
fenses for  which  a license  could  be 


SHORTLY  AFTER  the  new  law  concerning 
shooting  a person  by  mistake  took  effect,  a 
woodchuck  hunter  tragically  killed  a farmer’s 
son  by  mistake.  He  was  found  guilty  and 
punished. 

revoked,  either  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission or  a court,  and  the  holder 
denied  the  right  to  hunt  or  trap 
anywhere  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
a given  period.  They  included  kill- 
ing or  attempting  to  kill  birds  or  ani- 
mals contrary  to  law;  mutilating 
or  carrying  away  notices  posted  by 
the  Game  Commission;  causing 
damage  to  real  or  personal  property; 
causing  forest  fires;  being  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  or  narcotics; 
committing  an  assault  upon  a lan- 
downer, lessee  or  employee;  in- 
juring a human  being  by  gunfire  or 
bow  and  arrow;  inflicting  injury 
upon  self  or  otherwise  being  found 
guilty  of  carelessness  with  firearms 
and  bows  and  arrows;  failing  to 
render  assistance  where  a person  has 
been  injured;  being  the  cause  of 
such  injury  and  fleeing;  or  violating 
other  safety  provisions  of  The  Game 
Law. 

Throughout  the  intervening 
years,  the  Game  Commission  and  its 
staff  have  used  this  authority  judi- 
ciously. At  an  average  quarterly 
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meeting  of  the  Commission  it  will 
consider  lists  of  anywhere  from  100 
to  600  names  of  license  holders  who 
are  recommended  for  revocation. 

In  1973,  a total  of  1286  indi- 
viduals were  denied  the  right  to 
hunt  or  trap  in  Pennsylvania  for 
stated  periods;  while  this  number 
seems  rather  large,  it  is  actually  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  1.1 
million  hunters  who  were  afield  in 
this  state  last  year. 

The  list  supplied  to  license 
issuing  agents  before  the  beginning 
of  the  1973-74  license  year 
contained  3859  names.  Of  that  total, 
38  had  been  revoked  by  the  Courts 
and  356  by  appointed  referees  and 
the  Game  Commission.  Of  the  latter 
group,  333  had  their  privileges 
denied  until  all  hospital  and 
medical  bills  of  their  victims  were 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  balance 
were  revocations  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission for  routine  game  law  viola- 
tions. (Supplemental  lists  of  later  re- 
vocations are  also  issued  to  the 
license  agents,  who  can  be 
prosecuted  for  carelessly  issuing  a 
license  to  anyone  on  that  list. ) 

During  the  past  thirteen  years, 
Pennsylvania  has  recorded  95,265 
prosecutions  of  game  law  violators, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 


Keystone  State’s  hunters  hold  an 
enviable  reputation  for  observance 
of  the  game  laws. 

Of  that  surprising  total,  15,196 
hunters  had  their  licenses  revoked, 
an  average  of  one  out  of  every  six 
violators.  During  the  same  thirteen 
years,  only  326  had  their  hunting 
and  trapping  privileges  restored 
before  their  revocations  expired,  or 
roughly  two  out  of  every  hundred. 
This  is  evidence  that  the  revocation 
process  is  being  handled  in  a non- 
partisan and  impartial  manner. 

There  is  no  question  in  this 
writer’s  mind  that  this  method  of 
punishing  deliberate  violators  of  the 
game  laws  during  the  past  half 
century  has  resulted  in  better 
observance  of  the  law,  and  has 
saved  many  lives. 

Other  educational  campaigns 
have  helped  tremendously,  such  as 
the  recommendation  that  hunters 
wear  fluorescent  orange.  In  1973 
there  were  only  354  hunting  ac- 
cidents out  of  those  1.1  million 
hunters.  That  was  the  second  lowest 
number  injured  or  killed  since  1945, 
when  there  were  only  half  that 
many  hunters  afield  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. No  one  wearing  fluorescent 
orange  has  ever  been  shot  in  mis- 
take for  game  in  the  Keystone  State. 


Bowhunting  “How  To”  Information 

Everything  in  bowhunting,  from  learning  to  shoot  through  processing 
big  game,  is  covered  on  seven  posters  offered  by  “Archery  World.  ” Com- 
plete set  includes  Basics  of  Better  Shooting,  Determining  Dominant  Eye 
and  Instinctive  Aiming  Procedures,  Bowhunting  Safety,  Anatomy  of  a Deer 
and  Bowhunting  Techniques,  Field-Dressing  Big  Game,  Processing  Big 
Game,  and  Backyard  Hunting  Practice.  Complete  set  is  $2.00,  cash  with 
order,  from  “Archery  World  ” Hunting  Posters,  Dept.  AW2,  534  N. 
Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 
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The  Crow 

Federal  controls  for  crow 
hunting  were  enaeted  for  the 
first  time  on  July  9,  1973.  This 
action  was  prompted  under  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Migratory  Birds  and 
Game  Mammals.  The  family  Cor- 
vidae was  included  among  the  32 
avian  families  listed  in  the  Eederal 
Register,  March  1972,  receiving 
protection  under  the  terms  of  the 
Mexican  treaty.  The  intent  of  this 
aetion  was  to  protect  the 
endangered  white-necked  raven 
which  ranges  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Federal  Regulation 

On  July  19,  1973,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  no- 
tified state  wildlife  agencies  re- 
garding the  status  of  the  crow.  They 
referred  to  a federal  regulation  pro- 
viding a standing  depredation 
order.  The  regulation  states  that 
crows  may  be  controlled  without  a 
Federal  permit  when  found  com- 
mitting or  about  to  commit 
depredations  upon  ornamental  or 
shade  trees,  agricultural  crops, 
livestock  or  wildlife  or  when 
concentrated  in  sueh  numbers  and 
manner  as  to  constitute  a health 
hazard  or  other  nuisance.  The  only 
provision  added  to  the  depredation 
order  is  that  none  of  the  birds  killed 
nor  their  plumage  is  to  be  sold  or  of- 
fered for  sale,  but  may  be  possessed, 
transported  and  otherwise  disposed 
of  or  utilized. 

They  also  referred  to  a regulation 
providing  for  a hunting  season  on 
crows  with  limitations  on  hunting 


Situation 


UNDER  THE  TERMS  of  a treaty  with  Mexico, 
federal  controls  for  crow  hunting  were 
enacted  on  July  9,  1973.  Pennsylvania  now 
has  a season  on  these  birds. 

methods  and  the  time  of  hunting  as 
follows: 

(a)  Crows  may  be  taken, 
possessed,  transported,  exported,  or 
imported,  only  in  accordance  with 
such  laws  or  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  a state  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(b)  Except  in  the  state  of  Hawaii, 
where  no  crows  shall  be  taken, 
states  may  by  statute  or  regulation 
prescribe  a hunting  season  for 
crows.  Such  state  statutes  or  regula- 
tions may  set  forth  the  method  of 
taking,  the  bag  and  possession 
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limits,  the  dates  and  duration  of  the 
hunting  season,  and  such  other 
regulations  as  may  be  deemed  ap- 
propriate, subject  to  the  following 
limitations  for  each  state: 

(1)  Crows  shall  not  be  hunted 
from  aircraft; 

(2)  The  hunting  season  or  season 
on  crows  shall  not  exceed  a total  of 
124  days  during  a calendar  year; 

(3)  Hunting  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted during  the  peak  crow  nesting 
period  within  a state;  and 

(4)  Crows  may  only  be  taken  by 
firearms,  bow  and  arrow,  and 
falconry. 

The  Bureau  strongly  recom- 
mended that  states  establish  a 
season  on  crows.  In  accordance  with 
the  above  prescribed  limitations, 
the  Game  Commission  at  the 
meeting  held  on  June  5,  1974,  es- 
tablished a split  hunting  season  on 
crows,  effective  September  1,  1974, 
in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 

Open  seasons — January  20,  1975, 
through  April  15,  1975,  and  July  1, 
1975,  through  August  7,  1975. 

Shooting  hours — One-half  hour 
before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Sunday  hunting  permitted. 

Daily  bag  and  field  possession 
limits — Unlimited. 

Hunting  implements  and 
methods  permitted — Firearms,  bow 


and  arrow,  and  falconry,  the  use  of 
which  is  permitted  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Game  Law. 

The  Game  Commission  elected  to 
establish  a hunting  season,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(a)  Without  a season,  the 
standing  depredation  order  would 
prohibit  sport  hunting  of  crows 
entirely. 

(b)  By  adopting  the  hunting 
season  provision,  the  standing 
depredation  order  also  applies  and 
crows  may  be  killed  at  any  time 
during  the  closed  season,  under  the 
standing  depredation  order  when 
found  committing  or  about  to  com- 
mit depredations  upon  ornamental 
or  shade  trees,  agriculture  crops, 
livestock  or  wildlife  or  when 
concentrated  in  such  numbers  and 
manner  as  to  constitute  a health 
hazard  or  other  nuisance. 

(c)  The  hunting  season  adopted 
by  the  Commission  will  continue  to 
provide  sport  shooting  of  crows 
during  the  liberal  seasons  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  health  and  wildlife 
under  the  standing  depredation 
order  which  is  quite  liberal. 

We  wish  to  caution  persons  who 
kill  crows  during  the  closed  season 
under  the  standing  depredation 
order  that  they  be  in  a position  to 
justify  their  actions. 


Game  Commission  Sells  Deer  Hides 

Sales  of  deer  hides  during  the  past  year  have  netted  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  $16,029.30.  The  average  price  paid  for  3,143  hides  was 
$5.10.  During  the  preceding  year  deer  hide  sales  totaled  $12,804.75  for 
2,439  skins,  an  average  of  $5.25  each.  In  1972  there  were  2,030  hides  sold 
for  $6,343.77,  or  $3.12  each.  The  hides  are  recovered  by  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  from  whitetails  that  have  been  killed  illegally,  from  those 
killed  for  crop  damage,  and  from  deer  killed  on  highways. 
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THIS  PHOTO,  TAKEN  SOME  YEARS  back,  shows  students  from  Cochranton  High  School 
visiting  the  Waterfowl  Farm  near  Conneaut  Lake. 


Mallard  Duck  Propagation  in  Pennsylvania 

By  Henry  R.  Pratt 

Superintendent,  State  Wild  Waterfowl  Farm, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


"CVERY  FALL,  usually  during  the 
first  week  of  October,  Pennsyl- 
vanians begin  another  hunting 
season.  Ducks  are  among  the  first 
species  that  hunters  can  harvest; 
each  year  sportsmen  gather  along 
Pennsylvania’s  streams,  rivers  and 
marshes  for  opening  day  of  water- 
fowl  season. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
increasing  numbers  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians became  interested  in 
hunting  waterfowl.  During  this 
time,  almost  all  ducks  that  migrated 
through  Pennsylvania  in  the  fall 
were  raised  in  the  “prairie  pothole ’’ 
country  of  the  northwestern  states 
and  Canadian  provinces.  There 


were  just  not  enough  ducks  to 
please  everyone  during  the  1940s 
and  1950s,  so  the  Game  Com- 
mission decided  to  try  to  improve 
this  situation  through  waterfowl 
propagation. 

The  Game  Commission  realized 
that  plenty  of  excellent  nesting 
habitat  existed  in  Pennsylvania, 
such  as  the  many  ponds  created  by 
beaver  dams  in  the  northeastern 
counties  and  the  huge  natural 
marshes  of  Crawford  County’s  Con- 
neaut Lake.  These  areas  supported 
some  nesting  ducks  at  that  time,  but 
they  had  not  reached  their  water- 
fowl  production  potential. 

The  Commission  decided  to  try  to 
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TO  DATE,  more  than  200,000  mallard  ducks 
have  been  hand-reared  at  the  Waterfowl  Farm 
and  set  free  in  suitable  waterfowl  habitat  in 
this  state. 

build  up  a good  breeding  popu- 
lation of  at  least  one  waterfowl 
species.  If  successful,  this  attempt 
would  lessen  hunting  pressure  on  al- 
ready-decreasing migrant  popula- 
tions and  afford  Pennsylvania  gun- 
ners good  shooting  in  the  fall.  It  was 
hoped  that  birds  surviving  the  first 
hunting  season  would  then  produce 
offspring. 

The  Game  Commission  chose  the 
mallard  as  the  species  to  be  propa- 
gated in  large  numbers,  hopefully 
creating  a local  population  of 
nesting  ducks.  The  mallard  was 
chosen  because  (1)  it  is  a large  duck 
and  provides  excellent  table 
qualities;  (2)  it  is  wary  and  very 
popular  with  hunters;  and  (3)  it  was 
the  only  duck  available  in  sufficient 
numbers  from  commercial  breeders. 

The  idea  of  hand-rearing 
mallards  and  releasing  them  in  the 
wild  was  not  new — other  Eastern 
state  conservation  departments  had 


attempted  it.  However,  Pennsyl- 
vania raised  and  released  such  large 
numbers  of  ducks  that  many  more 
birds  remained  alive  after  hunting 
season.  The  homing  instinct  of  these 
survivors  caused  them  to  return  to 
the  areas  where  they  had  been 
reared. 

Duck  propagation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania really  got  under  way  in  1951, 
when  Waterfowl  Management 
Agent  Robert  E.  Latimer  and  the 
Commission’s  Propagation  Division 
started  operations  at  the  State  Wild 
Waterfowl  Farm,  located  four  miles 
southeast  of  Conneaut  Lake  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state.  To 
date,  the  Game  Commission’s  Wa- 
terfowl Farm  has  hand-reared  and 
shipped  for  release  in  Pennsylvania 
more  than  200,000  mallard  ducks. 
These  birds  have  been  set  free  in  the 
wild  on  suitable  waterfowl  habitat 
all  over  the  commonwealth. 

900  Female  Breeders 

At  the  beginning  of  1974,  the 
Game  Commission  held  900  mallard 
female  breeders  for  duckling 
production.  The  females  were 
selected  from  the  previous  year’s 
production  and  were  picked  for 
color,  size  and  good  looks.  Their  left 
wings  were  clipped  to  keep  them 
from  flying  away  from  the  open- 
topped  pens  and  ponds  in  which 
they  were  held.  The  birds  were  fed 
each  day.  The  food  attracted  other 
wild  ducks;  during  this  time,  around 
200  wild  freeflying  mallard  males 
were  lured  to  the  holding  area.  In 
January,  the  first  mating  between 
the  captive  breeder  hens  and  wild 
drakes  took  place.  All  through  the 
coldest  winter  nights,  the  captive 
flock  kept  a large  open  water  area 
free  of  ice. 
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The  first  eggs  were  laid  by  the 
end  of  March,  and  the  flock  was  in 
full  production  by  the  first  week  in 
May.  During  the  egg  laying  season, 
we  expect  each  hen  to  lay  25  eggs. 
The  eggs  are  gathered  every  day 
and  are  cleaned,  dipped  in 
disinfectant,  and  trayed  for  holding. 
We  keep  the  eggs  in  a special  room 
and  each  week  place  accumulated 
eggs  in  a Robbins  Model  IIH  incu- 
bator-hatcher. 

The  chicks  begin  to  pip  the  shell 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and  the 
eggs  are  transferred  to  the  hatching 
compartment.  The  entire  hatch  is 
removed  from  the  hatcher  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  all  eggs  set  usually  hatch. 

The  newly-hatched  ducklings  are 
brooded  under  infrared  heat  lamps. 
Peat  moss  is  used  as  litter.  Feed  and 
water  are  in  front  of  them  at  all 
times,  and  they  are  fed  regular  duck 
starter  crumbles.  About  the  third 
day,  they  are  allowed  outside  where 
they  can  swim  in  a small  tank;  by 
the  time  they  are  a week  old,  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  outside  in 
the  sun. 

Moved  Outside 

When  feathers  first  appear  on 
their  sides  (at  IVi  to  3 weeks  of  age), 
the  ducklings  no  longer  require  arti- 
ficial heat  or  protection  for 
brooding.  They  are  moved  to  out- 
side wire-enclosed  ponds.  Here  they 
are  protected  from  predators,  and 
with  plenty  of  fresh  water,  food,  and 
shade  available,  the  ducklings  grow 
rapidly.  When  four  weeks  old,  they 
are  almost  fully  feathered,  with  just 
their  flight  feathers  and  the  feathers 
on  their  rumps  and  cheeks  re- 
maining to  grow  out. 

When  the  ducklings  are  four  to 


five  weeks  old,  they  are  caught  and 
banded.  Then  they  are  crated  and 
shipped  by  truck  to  game  protectors 
all  over  the  state.  These  men  release 
the  birds  in  their  districts  in  areas  of 
sufficient  food  and  stable  water 
habitat  to  support  young  mallards. 
The  birds  stay  on  the  release  sites 
until  they  can  fly;  primary  feathers 
grow  out  and  the  young  ducks  are 
capable  of  full  flight  at  nine  to  10 
weeks. 

Band  Recovery 

By  the  time  hunting  season  rolls 
around,  the  released  ducks  are  16  to 
18  weeks  old.  This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  hunters  start  returning 
aluminum  leg  bands.  Band  recovery 
information  from  released  ducks 
shows  that  other  Eastern  states  and 
nearby  Canadian  provinces  have 
benefited  considerably  from  Penn- 
sylvania’s hand-reared  mallard 
release  program.  In  Pennsylvania 
alone,  the  total  statewide  mallard 
harvest  is  increased  by  at  least  12 
percent  annually  by  the  harvest  of 
released  birds. 

For  the  past  22  years,  the  Game 
Commission  has  been  priming  the 
pump  with  large  releases  of  hand- 
reared  mallards.  These  ducks  have 
produced  generations  of  progeny 
different  from  the  migrant  mallard; 
they  are  “new”  mallards,  and  they 
have  adapted  to  the  conditions  that 
exist  here  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  In  some  ways,  these  new 
mallards  are  superior  to  the  mi- 
grant. They  nest  more  successfully 
in  populated  areas,  use  predator- 
proof,  manmade  nesting  structures, 
and  better  survive  modern-day 
heavy  gunning  pressure.  They  are 
truly  worthy  additions  to  Pennsyl- 
vania’s natural  world. 
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A Behind-the-Scenes  Look  at  the 


«ir- 

1974  Pennsylvania  State  Trapshoot 

By  George  H.  Cottrell 

Photos  by  Ralph  Cady 


"DREAKING  attendance  records 
^ at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Trapshoot  is  getting  to  be  the  ex- 
pected thing.  This  year,  1974,  was 
the  seventh  in  a row  that  records  fell 
since  the  State  Association  moved  to 
its  permanent  home  at  Elysburg. 
Here’s  an  interesting  note  from  the 
write-up  of  the  State  shoot  in  1970: 
“With  a reeord  474,400  targets 
trapped,  things  had  to  keep 
moving.’’  This  year  the  tournament 
trapped  730,600  program  targets;  if 
practice  targets  were  counted,  the 
figure  would  be  in  excess  of 
750,000. 


This  year’s  tourney  will  also  be 
known  as  the  eompetition  that 
produced  champions  from  the  ranks 
of  the  normally  “also  rans.  ” Only  in 
the  Doubles  could  the  outeome  be 
predicted,  and  even  that- was  almost 
not  true.  Here,  Frank  Little  of 
Meehaniesburg,  one  of  the 
outstanding  shotgun  pointers  of  this 
era,  eame  through  with  a vietory, 
but  only  after  a tough  shootoff  with 
Charlie  Doll,  Jr.,  of  Hanover,  and  L. 
G.  Wills,  Greenstone.  These  three 
from  within  the  state  and  Myron 
Willoughby,  Kansas  City,  initially 
shot  97s.  Willoughby  eould  not 
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compete  for  the  State  crown  and 
therefore  took  the  Open  Class  AA 
award.  Little  won  the  title  by 
breaking  his  ten  pairs  in  the 
shootoff,  while  Doll  was  dropping 
two  for  an  18.  Wills,  normally  a 
Class  B shooter,  dropped  seven  for  a 
13.  Doll  finished  as  runner-up,  and 
Wills  took  the  Male  Open  trophy. 

This  year  saw  Mrs.  Kenneth 
(Kathleen)  Sedlecky,  Butler,  really 
come  into  her  potential.  For  the  last 
few  seasons  she  has  come  close,  but 
it  seemed  that  she  just  couldn’t  put 
it  all  together.  This  year  she  took 
the  Open  trophy  in  the  Kessler  Me- 
morial Handicap,  the  Resident 
High  Lady  award  in  the  Jim  and 
Bud  Ross  Memorial  Doubles,  the 
Resident  High  Lady  in  the  200- 
target  Class  Championship  (her 
score  here  was  197,  just  three  below 
the  winning  man’s  score),  and  she 
took  the  Resident  High  Lady 
diadem  for  the  State  Doubles 
Championship  with  95  (two  less 
than  the  winning  score  for  men). 
Kathleen  has  been  named  to  the 
Ladies  All-American  team  before, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  she  has  shot 
scores  up  to  her  ability. 

The  wins  Kathleen  has  been  able 
to  put  together  here  should  give  her 
the  confidence  she  needs  for 
greatness.  Incidently,  she  has  the 
benefit  of  a fine  teacher  in  her  hus- 
band Ken,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  trap  and 
skeet  shots  of  the  country.  He  is  well 
known  for  his  teaching  ability,  and 
is  a professional  shooter  for  one  of 
the  large  ammunition  and  firearms 
manufacturers. 

Another  fine  young  shooter 
coming  out  of  the  Doubles  this  year 
was  13-year-old  Eugene  Leoni,  Jr., 


of  Ambler.  Gene  smacked  95  of  the 
twin  birds  to  win  the  Junior  race. 
He  shot  in  this  class  because  there 
were  not  enough  sub-Juniors  (under 
14)  entered  in  the  Doubles.  This  lad 
has  been  shooting  sensationally  this 
year,  and  although  it’s  only  his 
second  full  year  of  competition,  he 
has  earned  Class  AA  and  is  back  to 
25  yards  in  handicap. 

Little  and  Doll 

Anytime  a man  ties  Frank  Little 
in  Doubles  shooting,  he’s  got 
something  going.  Charlie  Doll,  Jr., 
has  the  potential  to  be  one  of  the 
great  ones.  He  is  the  kind  of  a fellow 
that  likes  to  help  in  the  gigantic  task 
of  operating  a shoot,  and  this  gets 
him  so  involved  that  he  doesn’t 
have  the  time  to  fully  prepare 
himself  for  his  shooting,  but  he’s 
still  outstanding.  Hitting  those  clay 
targets  takes  a lot  of  concentration. 

Up  to  now  we  have  been  talking 
only  about  the  Doubles,  as  this  was 
where  the  stars  of  the  game  came 
closest  to  showing  why  they  are 
stars.  The  big  race,  the  200  target 
singles  championship,  almost  com- 
pletely shut  out  the  big  names.  Last 
year’s  singles  winner,  Charles 
Sheckler  of  Walnutsport,  was  com- 
pletely shut  out.  Charlie  was  and  is 
the  one  to  beat  in  16- yard  shooting 
at  any  match.  He  won  last  year  with 
a 200  X 200.  In  1971,  he  annexed  the 
State  Doubles  crown,  and  in  1970 
he  won  the  Eastern  Zone  singles 
with  a 200  x 200.  So  he  knows  how 
and  has  done  it  and  will  again. 
Frank  Little,  who  has  been  named 
to  the  All-American  team  every  year 
since  1963,  could  not  get  close.  He 
had  an  unbelievable  193,  down 
seven  targets.  We  could  go  on  and 
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on  among  the  great  stars  who  could 
not  find  the  targets  that  day.  It  was 
a bad  day,  gusty  winds  and  rain,  but 
those  winds  blew  for  everybody. 

The  past  five  years  have  been  the 
period  of  the  greatest  growth  rate 
trapshooting  has  ever  known.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Trapshoot  used 
to  be  held  on  four  traps,  then  in 
1951  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  10. 
This  was  soon  obsolete  and  they 
went  to  16;  now  they  use  40  and 
that  is  getting  too  small.  There  has 
never  been  a repeat  winner  in  the 
State  singles  race.  That  tells  us 
something:  there  has  been  a great 
influx  of  shooters  with  the  will  to 
win  and  the  desire  to  find  out  how 
to  do  so.  The  last  time  we  had  a 
repeat  winner  in  the  singles  cham- 
pionship was  in  1968.  Bob  Die- 
fenderfer,  Reading,  won  in  1966, 
1967  and  1968.  Jim  Stine  won  in 
1964  and  1965,  and  before  that 
Howard  Lewis,  Uhlerstown,  took 
the  title  in  1960  and  1961. 

This  year  Roger  Hamilton  of 
Temple,  a former  state  champion, 
Charles  Austin,  Elizabethtown,  Carl 
Martell  of  Waltington  Estates,  and 
Robert  Keys,  Kennett  Square,  a 


Class  B shooter,  all  had  196s.  These 
fellows  are  all  top  flight  and  capable 
of  winning  at  any  time.  Charlie 
Austin  came  through  the  shootoffs 
to  win  and  Carl  Martell  was  runner- 
up. 

The  day  this  event  was  shot  was 
the  worst  day,  weatherwise,  of  the 
entire  week  of  shooting.  Hard,  gusty 
winds  and  rain  caused  the  low 
scores.  It  has  taken  a 199  or  200 
straight  to  win  almost  every  year. 
Charlie  Austin  became  the  second 
man  by  that  name  to  win  his  State 
Singles  title  in  the  East  this  year; 
the  other  was  Charlie  Austin  of 
Dover,  Delaware,  no  relation  to  the 
Pennsylvanian. 

Pennsylvania  is  blessed  by  having 
many  excellent  lady  gunners.  Doris 
Shyda,  Lebanon,  takes  her  place  as 
a part  of  this  great  team.  Dolores 
Hamilton,  Temple,  Dolores 
Hendersched  of  White  Haven, 
Kathleen  Sedlecky,  Butler,  Anna 
Mae  Eberle  of  Pittsburgh,  Ca- 
therine Moyer,  Collegeville, 
Eleanore  Palmer,  Cornwell  Heights, 
and  Jean  Hunsberger  and  Theresa 
Eder  of  Catasauqua  are  all 
outstanding  in  the  singles  and  dou- 
bles. Jean  Daniels,  Palmyra,  Joann 
Titchenell  of  Carmichaels,  Jeannie 
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Gault,  Marysville,  and  Doris  Shyda 
are  hard  to  beat  in  the  handicap. 

Another  list  might  be  added  to 
the  one  above;  it  consists  of  those 
who  are  close  to  becoming  cham- 
pions or  those  who  have  been  cham- 
pions and  are  not  shooting  quite  as 
well  at  the  moment.  Leading  such  a 
list  has  to  be  one  of  the  best  lady 
trapshooters  ever  produced  in  the 
country,  Mrs.  Lewis  R.  (Rhoda) 
Wolf  of  Philadelphia.  As  well  as  her 
many  trophies  won  at  shoots  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reno  and  Las 
Vegas — including  many  won  at  the 
Grand  American — she  has  been 
named  to  the  Ladies  All-American 
Trapshooting  team  11  times  since 
1954.  Only  one  other  Pennsylvanian 
has  ever  made  this  greatest  of  all 
honors  more  often,  and  that  is 
Carolyn  Elliott  of  Upper  Darby, 
who  was  named  13  times  since  1951. 
Miss  Elliott  has  not  competed  since 
1966. 

Mary  Christopher,  Cornwell 
Heights,  accomplished  this  honor 
nine  times  between  1962  and  1972. 
Miss  Christopher  is  still  shooting, 
but  not  to  the  extent  she  formerly 
did.  The  following  could  also  reach 
these  same  heights  if  they  were  to 
compete  more:  Betty  Dye,  Belle 
Vernon,  Mary  Lou  Hvizdos, 
Uniontown,  Pauline  Prewitt,  Ox- 
ford, Nancy  Remmy,  Newtown,  and 
Charlotte  Varner  of  Johnstown. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  any  other 
state  could  produce  as  many  top 
flight  lady  trapshooters.  At  the 
Grand  American  each  year,  they 
hold  a State  team  race  for  the  men. 
Each  state  is  allowed  to  choose  two 
five-man  teams  to  compete.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  such  a 
thing  done  for  the  ladies.  We  would 


TRAINED  TEENAGE  girls  do  most  of  the  target 
pulling  (releasing  birds  for  shooters)  and 
scoring.  This  is  a responsible  job  and  they 
take  their  duties  seriously. 

be  mighty  proud  of  our  Keystoners 
if  they  ever  get  around  to  holding 
such  an  event. 

There  is  one  phase  of  shooting 
which  few  shooters  know  much 
about.  They  go  to  the  shoots,  par- 
ticipate in  them,  but  either  don’t 
care  about  or  have  no  interest  in  the 
actual  work  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  facilities.  They 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  vast 
amount  of  time  expended  before, 
during,  and  after  the  shoot  is  over. 
Take  this  huge  Pennsylvania  State 
shoot  as  an  example,  and  let’s  run 
through  its  operation. 

1 ) Before  the  Shoot  Starts 

One  of  the  first  jobs  is  to  produce 
a program  that  will  please  the 
shooter — to  get  the  right  events, 
make  them  as  inexpensive  as 
possible,  put  in  optionals  that  most 
will  like.  Make  them  “high  gun  ” or 
“percentage.  ” This  takes  much  time 
and  experience.  Next,  you  must 
figure  out  as  closely  as  possible  how 
many  entries  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, buy  the  trophies  which  most 
shooters  would  like  to  win,  buy 
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GETTIN’  OUT  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  line  is  a 
mechanized  operation! 


targets  in  sufficient  quantity  to  get 
through  an  entire  program  without 
running  out.  That  sounds  pretty 
easy,  but  you  don’t  just  say  ship 
750,000  or  800,000  targets  unless 
you’re  pretty  sure  you’ll  need  that 
many.  They  have  to  be  paid  for.  As 
an  example,  targets  had  three  price 
increases  this  year  alone.  If  you  plan 
a program,  price  everything  out, 
and  then  after  everything  has  been 
set,  find  that  targets  have  made 
three  price  advances,  you  stand  to 
lose  a lot  of  money.  All  these  things 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
least  three  months  ahead  of  the 
shoot.  Just  buying  targets  involves 
spending  of  $25,000  or  more. 

Next,  supplies  must  be 
purchased,  including  squad  sheets, 
entry  cards,  bulletin  sheets,  call 
cards.  To  get  some  idea  of  that 
expense  take  a look  at  “Trap  and 
Field  ” magazine  and  you’ll  really 
be  surprised.  This  year  there  were 
5565  entries  in  the  program  events 
at  Elysburg.  Each  one  requires  an 
entry  card.  Each  five  entries  take  a 
squad  sheet,  each  50  entries  take  a 
bulletin  sheet.  With  these  figures  at 
hand,  now  look  at  the  costs. 

All  entry  cards  and  squad  sheets 


must  be  made  up  in  advance.  Squad 
sheets  must  be  numbered  and 
placed  in  squads  for  each  trap.  Each 
day’s  sheets  are  then  placed  in  a 
bundle  for  ease  of  finding.  In 
making  these  sheets  out,  you  must 
know  the  exact  number  of  traps  to 
be  used  for  each  event.  That’s  the 
reason  there  cannot  be  any  changes 
after  the  squad  sheets  are  made  up. 

The  placing  of  these  sheets  at  the 
traps  is  of  utmost  importance.  If  the 
wrong  sheet  gets  on  the  trap,  then 
the  wrong  scores  come  in  to  the 
board.  In  addition  to  all  of  this  of- 
fice work,  there  are  several  weeks’ 
work  in  preparing  the  grounds, 
cleaning  up,  mowing,  painting,  re- 
storing the  scorekeepers’  stands, 
checking  the  electrical  equipment, 
and  installing  the  communication 
system  between  the  office  and  the 
trap  line. 

Other  chores  include  arranging 
the  parking  area,  taking  care  of  the 
campers  and  trailers  that  will  re- 
quire electrical  outlets  and  water. 
Cleaning  the  traphouses  and 
painting  them  is  a big  job.  After  all 
this  comes  one  of  the  toughest  jobs 
of  all:  hiring  trap  and  office  help. 
All  of  these  people  must  either  be 
experienced  or  they  must  be  trained 
beforehand.  Each  year  this  gets  to 
be  a bigger  job. 

60  Persons,  40  Traps 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Trapshoot  it  is  necessary  to  have 
about  12  persons  to  handle  the 
daytime  office  work  and  six  or  eight 
more  on  a night  shift.  Ap- 
proximately 60  persons  are  needed 
to  operate  40  traps,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  scorekeepers,  as 
well  as  four  to  six  to  run  the  sheets 
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back  to  the  bulletin  board. 
Experienced  help  is  vital  to  operate 
the  bulletin  board.  All  this  must  be 
done  before  the  shoot  starts. 

2)  During  the  Shoot 

A good  classification  committee  is 
a necessity,  and  there  should  be  two 
to  three  windows  open  for  that  job. 
Careful  and  efficient  help  is  very 
necessary  at  the  entry  windows.  In 
order  to  avoid  long  lines  at  a shoot 
of  this  size,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at 
least  three  windows  open  and  four  is 
better. 

What  happens  during  the  day  to 
the  squad  sheets?  Let’s  trace  one. 
When  a squad  is  finished  shooting 
on  a trap,  the  sheet  is  picked  up  and 
delivered  to  the  bulletin  board. 
Here  each  score  is  checked  for  ac- 
curacy and  then  posted.  Next,  the 
sheet  is  taken  away  from  the  noise 
of  the  crowd  and  the  scores  are 
again  checked  and  entered  on  the 
ATA  record  sheets.  When  a 10- 
squad  ATA  sheet  is  complete,  it  is 
taken  to  the  bulletin  board  and 
again  the  scores  are  compared  for 
inaccuracies.  After  that,  the  squad 
sheet  is  taken  to  a storage  area  and 
filed  by  squad  and  event.  In  case 
anything  goes  wrong  along  the  line, 
the  proper  sheet  can  quickly  be 
found. 

It  takes  a special  kind  of  person  to 
handle  the  entry  windows.  First  of 
all,  they  must  handle  large  amounts 
of  money  aeeurately  and  carefully; 
they  must  answer  many,  many 
questions,  with  a smile  if  possible; 
when  they  have  to  work  short- 
handed  and  the  lines  get  long,  they 
also  unfortunately  have  to  take  a lot 
of  abuse  from  non-thinking  people 
who  care  only  about  themselves. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  one 


NON-SHOOTERS  have  their  own  ways  of 
passing  the  time. 


entry  taker  to  take  as  many  as  25 
cards  from  one  person.  This  takes  a 
lot  of  time  and  causes  long  lines. 

3)  After  the  Shoot 

Here  the  headaches  really  start. 
Just  the  cleaning  up  of  the  grounds 
requires  the  services  of  many  for  at 
least  a week.  That’s  the  manual 
work,  but  the  real  job  is  still  in  the 
office.  Here  you  have  to  balance 
everything,  pay  the  help,  make 
checks  and  balances  to  see  if  you 
lost  money  or  made  a little.  There 
are  about  800  checks  to  write  for 
shooters  who  did  not  pick  up  their 
money  for  one  reason  or  other.  Just 
mailing  those  checks  costs 
considerable  money  for  postage 
alone.  There  is  usually  about  a 
week’s  work  for  three  people  to  get 
all  this  done. 

You  can  see  that  this  shooting 
game  isn’t  just  “shoot  and  go 
home.  ” Someone  has  to  be  devoted 
enough  to  the  game  to  willingly  do 
all  the  work.  This  was  just  an  outline 
of  the  job  and  doesn’t  cover  the 
whole  production  at  all.  We  are 
fortunate  here  in  the  Keystone  State 
to  have  people  who  can  do  the  job. 
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What  ijjol 

October  is  the  rasite 
dawn.  It  is  the  thuniifl 
bond  between  man  ancltii 
sunrises.  Foggy  mornings  tl 
through  briars.  Rain.  It  is  a 
jar  of  the  gun;  they  both  ltd 
were  only  noticed  in  the  l|f( 
muzzle  covered  the  pheaiJ 
then  you  saw  him  fall.  Aid 
October.  This  is  hunting. 


ber? 

e of  an  old  gobbler  at 
flight  of  a grouse.  The 
ing  dog.  Crisp,  clean 
ojdlots.  Busting  your  way 
aland  of  the  shot  and  the 
d at  the  same  time  but 
your  mind  as  your  gun 
aid  swung  past  him  and 
i nd  much  more.  This  is 


Winged  Rodent  Raptors 

CLARION  COUNTY— A dairy 
farmer  had  two  pairs  of  barn  owls 
nesting  in  his  farm  buildings.  One  pair 
raised  three  young,  while  the  other  had 
five.  I hope  this  is  a sign  that  these 
“flying  mousetraps”  are  gaining  in 
population  in  this  area. — District  Game 
Protector].  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 


Tom  ’n  Reynard 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— Roheri 
Cooper  of  Smethport  told  me  this  story 
about  his  barn  cat.  He  said  the  cat  was 
jet  black,  very  large  and  that  it  was 
quite  friendly  to  both  him  and  his  wife. 
During  hunting  season,  the  cat  was 
missing.  The  Coopers  first  thought  that 
the  cat  had  been  shot,  but  when  spring 
came,  they  saw  a strange  pair  of  animals 
coming  across  the  back  pasture.  Binocu- 
lars revealed  the  cat  leading  a red  fox 
over  to  the  fence  surrounding  their  back 
yard.  The  fox  waited  at  the  fence  while 
the  cat  came  down  to  the  back  door. 
After  the  cat  visited  for  several  minutes, 
it  went  back  to  the  fox  and  the  last  time 
the  Coopers  saw  the  pair,  they  were 
heading  back  into  the  woods 
together. — District  Game  Protector  D. 
A.  McDowell,  Smethport. 


The  Highest  Art 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— 

Bunnies  are  the  thing  this  spring 
Causing  complaints  and  my  phone 
to  ring. 

With  my  oft-used  sympathetic  ear 
I hear  stories,  none  too  dear. 

About  “my”  rabbits  and  what 
they’ve  done. 

How  if  they  don’t  quit — they’ll  get 
the  gun. 

After  I ve  given  my  legal  reply 
Of  why  little  bunnies  should  not 
die, 

I get  many  promises,  offers  and 
threats. 

So  of  the  end  results — I’ll  take  no 
bets. 

I speak  of  repellents  and  “Alice’s  ” 
fence, 

Then  try  to  talk  some  common 
sense. 

Most  will  listen  and  then  agree. 
Bunnies  are  trying  like  you  and  me 
To  make  it  in  a world  that’s  tough. 
So  when  you’re  planting — plant 
enough  . . . 

For  the  Bunnies! 

— District  Game  Protector  R.  W. 
Donahoe,  Danville. 


Educational  Film 

SNYDER  COUNTY— I recently 
showed  the  new  Hunter  Education 
film,  “Before  You  Hunt,”  to  two  groups 
in  this  county,  and  it  was  well  accepted. 
I think  the  film  does  an  excellent  job  of 
expressing  the  hunter’s  responsibilities 
and  hunting  ethics.  These  are  two  of 
the  hardest  subjects  to  convey  to  young, 
first-time  hunters. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector D.  L.  Myers,  Selinsgrove. 
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To  the  Rescue 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Re- 
cently,  two  Raystown  Park  rangers, 
myself,  and  DGP  Dick  Furry,  also  of 
Huntingdon  County,  rescued  some  rab- 
bits that  had  become  stranded  on  a 
football-field-size  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  rising  Raystown  Lake.  Using 
fishing  nets,  we  caught  14  rabbits  for 
transfer.  Ron  Grove  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  fishing  nearby,  had  spotted  the  rab- 
bits. He  caught  and  released  six 
himself,  using  his  fishing  net  and 
hands.  Thanks  to  the  interest  and  ef- 
forts of  a concerned  sportsman,  20  rab- 
bits were  rescued  from  a sure  death  by 
drowning. — District  Game  Protector  E. 
N.  Gallew,  Alexandria. 


And  You  Think  You  Have  Problems 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— I got  a 
call  from  a woman  who  was  being  kept 
awake  at  night  by  several  owls  hooting 
and  screeching  in  a tree  near  her  home. 
I suggested  that  she  go  out  when  the 
owls  started  to  make  their  nightly  noises 
and  disturb  them.  Probably  after  being 
disturbed  several  times  they  would 
move  to  another  area  farther  from  her 
house.  The  lady  explained  that  she 
couldn’t  do  this,  as  the  area  around  the 
tree  was  full  of  copperhead  snakes. — 
District  Game  Protector  J.  P.  Filkosky, 
Mechanicsburg. 


BUTLER  COUNTY— Deputy 

Chuck  Thompson’s  wife  told  me  one  of 
their  neighbors  had  cut  a small 
swinging  door  in  the  bottom  of  their 
front  door  to  allow  their  dog  to  get  in 
and  out  of  the  house.  A prowling  rac- 
coon discovered  the  door  and  began 
making  nightly  raids  on  their  kitchen. 
Apparently  the  dog’s  barking  and  the 
people  getting  up  to  watch  made  little 
difference  to  the  masked  raider,  and 
nothing  kept  him  from  the  dog’s  dish 
and  the  cookie  jar.  On  the  second  night 
after  we  were  alerted  to  the  problem, 
the  coon  made  the  big  mistake  of  en- 
tering our  boxtrap.  No  more  free 
goodies  for  him — District  Game  Pro- 
tector W.  N.  Weston,  Boyers. 


My  Name’s  ’P-’P-’P-Possum 

ADAMS  COUNTY— A local  turtle 
fisherman  checking  his  setlines  in  the 
South  Branch  of  Conewago  discovered 
he  had  hooked  a good-sized  female 
possum.  It  took  a lot  of  work,  but  the 
guys  at  the  nearby  McSherrystown 
Sportsmen’s  Club  were  able  to  remove 
the  hook.  At  last  reports,  mother 
possum — with  a family  brood  of 
eight — was  on  her  way  with  nothing 
more  than  a slight  speech  im- 
pediment.— District  Game  Protector  J. 
J.  Troutman,  New  Oxford. 
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obedient  Little  Fellow 

BLAIR  COUNTY— During  July, 
Deputy  Walter  and  I found  a turkey 
hen  on  a steep  shale  bank.  She  gave  her 
alarm  call  and  her  little  ones  scattered. 
The  chicks  were  only  about  three  days 
old,  and  we  found  eight  hidden  under  a 
dock  leaf.  One  was  in  a hole  in  the  shale 
wall,  but  one  little  fellow  had  been 
right  out  in  the  open  when  the  alarm 
sounded.  There  he  hung  by  one  foot  on 
the  face  of  the  shale  bank,  never 
moving  a muscle,  but  finally  his  one  lit- 
tle foot  gave  out  and  he  came  down 
tumbling  like  a snowball,  none  the 
worse  for  the  wear.  As  I’m  raising  a 
family  of  my  own,  I would  sure  like  to 
spend  some  time  with  that  turkey  hen 
and  find  out  her  secret  on  child  be- 
havior.— District  Game  Protector  J.  A. 
Badger,  Altoona. 


Zinger 

YORK  COUNTY — It  seems  the  new 
signs  posted  at  deer  crossings  confuse  a 
few  people.  Bob  and  Darlene  Wagner, 
of  Dillsburg,  RD  1,  passed  one  of  the 
signs  which  show  a jumping  buck  and 
read  “DEER  XING.  ” Darlene  asked 
her  husband,  “What’s  a deer  xing?” 
Anybody  out  there  have  any  idea?  — 
District  Game  Protector  R.  W.  Ruths, 
Mt.  Wolf. 


Toward  the  Silent  Spring 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— Aker  finding 
first  a nest  of  dead  baby  cardinals,  then 
a wren  nest  with  the  young  also  dead. 
Deputy  Bill  Hubler  of  Port  Royal  tried 
to  figure  out  the  cause.  He  noted  that  in 
both  instances  (nests  were  several  miles 
apart)  nearby  fields  had  recently  been 
sprayed.  Apparently,  the  adult  birds 
had  not  been  visibly  harmed  by  eating 
sprayed  insects,  but  when  these  were 
fed  to  the  young,  the  baby  birds  were 
unable  to  survive  the  effects  of  the 
spray.  Chalk  up  another  loss  to 
wildlife. — District  Game  Protector  R.  P. 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY— Over  the 
years,  a Game  Protector  hears  all  kinds 
of  hunting  stories,  but  this  one  still  has 
me  flabbergasted.  It  seems  that  a neigh- 
boring New  York  Conservation  Officer 
had  a pet  white  billy  goat  that  liked  to 
go  rabbit  hunting  with  him  and  his 
basset  hounds.  When  he  came  to  a 
fence,  he  stopped  and  lifted  the  goat 
over  and  continued  hunting.  Another 
hunter  he  met  in  the  field  approached 
to  see  what  kind  of  setter  he  was  using. 
A glassy  look  came  to  his  eyes  when  he 
discovered  it  was  a goat.  In  fact,  a trail 
of  mumbling,  dazed  hunters  were  left 
behind,  all  wondering  if  they  saw  what 
they  thought  they  saw  whenever  they 
took  to  the  field. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector A.  D.  Rockwell,  Sayre. 
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Momminaa! 

POTTER  COUNTY— Mrs.  Bob 
Rankin  of  Galeton  was  watching  a baby 
groundhog  feeding  in  her  yard  recently 
and  noticed  a cat  creeping  up  on  it.  Just 
as  the  cat  was  getting  ready  to  pounce. 
Mama  Woodchuck  came  sailing  across 
the  yard,  hit  the  cat  and  knocked  it  for  a 
loop. — District  Game  Protector  R.  G. 
Clouser,  Galeton. 


Turkey  Count 

BLAIR  COUNTY— On  a recent 
cloudy,  foggy  morning,  I counted  over 
70  turkeys  in  an  area  of  approximately 
eight  square  miles  in  Blair  County.  I 
saw  eight  hens,  two  gobblers  and  the 
rest  poults.  Looks  like  it  was  a good  year 
for  turkey  reproduction  in  this  area;  the 
fall  season  should  be  productive,  too.  — 
Land  Manager  J.  P.  Shook,  Dun- 
cansville. 


Wear  It  Right 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— Groundhog 
hunters  have  strange  anatomies.  “On 
the  back  between  the  shoulders,”  is 
where  the  hunting  license  is  supposed 
to  be  displayed.  I’ve  found  it  below  the 
waist  in  back,  on  the  left  hip,  on  the 
right  hip,  in  the  stomach  area,  in  the 
back  pocket,  in  the  front  pocket,  in  the 
hand,  on  the  rifle  sling,  on  the  dash- 
board, on  the  back  seat  of  the  car,  on  a 
hat,  and,  yes,  at  home  on  the  hunting 
coat  or  dresser. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector D.  W.  Jenkins,  Patton. 


Popular  Pokey 

BEAVER  COUNTY— Deputy  Am- 
mon recently  serviced  a complaint 
about  a raccoon  upsetting  a garbage 
can  in  Brighton  Township.  After  setting 
a box  trap,  he  got  a call  that  he  had  four 
raccoons  in  his  trap  with  another  trying 
to  get  in. — District  Game  Protector  G. 
T.  Szilvasi,  Midland. 


MERCER  COUNTY— Wildlife  has 
often  shown  an  amazing  ability  to  sur- 
vive the  ever-encroaching  spread  of 
human  “progress.  Just  the  other  day, 
an  irate  fellow  phoned  me  that  six 
Canada  geese  had  taken  up  residence 
on  a lake  in  his  backyard.  The  last  straw 
came  when  the  geese  moved  from  the 
lake  to  his  heated  swimming  pool.  Evi- 
dently they  enjoyed  the  swim,  because 
the  next  day  they  returned  with  six  bud- 
dies. Maybe  they’re  acquired  a taste  for 
some  of  the  better  things  in  life. — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  L.  Heade,  Mercer. 


Telegraph  Pipe 

ELK  COUNTY— A lady  from  St. 
Marys  called  me  and  said  she  kept 
hearing  a loud  clanging  noise  that 
sounded  like  it  was  coming  from  the 
basement.  Thinking  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  the  furnace,  she  called 
a repairman.  He  checked  the  furnace 
thoroughly  without  finding  anything 
wrong  with  it.  Shortly  after  this,  she  was 
outside  the  house  and  heard  the  same 
noise  coming  from  the  rooftop.  She 
looked  up  to  see  a large  flicker  on  the 
top  of  the  chimney  pecking  on  the 
extended  pipe,  which  had  carried  the 
noise  down  to  the  basement. — District 
Game  Protector  H.  D.  Harshbarger, 
Kersey. 
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By  Ted  Codshall 


WATERFOWL 

W^ATERFOWL  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  1974  have  been  an- 
nouneed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  within  frameworks  set 
up  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Basically,  seasons  will  be  un- 
changed from  last  year’s  general 
setup. 

There  will  again  be  a split  season 
on  ducks  in  1974,  and  hunters  will 
again  be  prohibited  from  taking 
canvasback  and  redhead  ducks, 
brant,  snow  geese,  blue  geese  and 
swans. 

The  opening  hour  for  taking  wa- 
terfowl on  the  first  day  of  the  season 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  w^l 
be  sunrise.  And  hunters  in  a small 
area  of  Lebanon,  Berks  and 
Lancaster  Counties  surrounding  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  will  be  limited  to 
one  Canada  goose  daily  in  1974. 

The  initial  season  for  ducks,  coots 
and  mergansers  will  open  on 
Saturday,  October  12,  and  close  on 
Saturday,  October  19.  The  second 
part  of  the  duck,  coot  and 
merganser  season  will  open  on 
Friday,  November  8,  and  close  on 
Saturday,  December  14. 

A 70-day  goose  season  will  also 
open  on  Saturday,  October  12,  and 


Material 
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SEASONS  SET 

will  run  continuously  through 
Friday,  December  20. 

Overall,  bag  limits  on  ducks  and 
geese  generally  correspond  with 
those  of  last  year. 

The  daily  bag  limit  for  ducks  will 
again  be  4,  with  a possession  limit  of 
8 after  the  first  day.  Hunters  this 
year  may  again  take  15  coots  daily, 
with  a possession  limit  of  30.  The 
1974  bag  limit  on  mergansers 
remains  at  5 daily  and  10  possession. 

Three  geese  may  be  taken  per 
day,  except  in  Crawford  County 
(including  the  Pymatuning  Water- 
fowl  Area)  and  the  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  area  bounded  by 
Routes  501,  422,  222  and  322,  where 
the  daily  limit  will  be  one.  The 
possession  limit  will  be  6 after  the 
first  day  of  the  season. 

Have  to  be  Careful 

Pennsylvania  hunters  will  again 
have  to  be  careful  about  the  species 
of  waterfowl  they  shoot.  A gunner 
may  not  take  more  than  2 wood 
ducks  per  day,  and  he  may  not  have 
more  than  2 woodies  in  his 
possession  at  any  time  after  the 
opening  day.  Not  more  than  2 black 
ducks  may  be  taken  daily  this  year, 
and  a hunter  may  not  have  more 
than  4 of  the  species  in  his 
possession.  Although  the  daily  limit 
on  mergansers  is  5 with  a possession 
limit  of  10,  not  more  than  1 hooded 
merganser  may  be  taken  daily,  and 
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the  possession  limit  on  hooded 
mergansers  is  2. 

During  the  regular  duck  season, 
hunters  may  take  2 scaup  daily  in 
addition  to  the  regular  duck  limit, 
but  only  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
and  Presque  Isle  Bay.  The 
possession  limit  on  the  extra  scaup  is 
4. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  water- 
fowl  season,  Saturday,  October  12, 
it  will  be  unlawful  to  take  any  wild 
migratory  waterfowl  prior  to  sunrise 
in  the  counties  of  Butler,  Clarion, 
Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson, 
Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango  and 
Warren. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  regular 
small  game  season,  Saturday, 
October  26,  it  will  be  unlawful  to 
take  any  wild  birds  or  wild  animals, 
migratory  or  otherwise,  before  9 


a.m.  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl 
Area  in  Crawford  County,  the 
shooting  hours  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
will  be  from  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  until  12  o’clock  noon,  except 
on  October  12,  when  the  opening 
hour  will  be  sunrise,  and  on  October 
26,  when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 
a.m. 

At  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  Lebanon  and 
Lancaster  Counties,  the  shooting 
hours  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays  will  be  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  12  o’clock 
noon,  except  on  October  26,  when 
the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a.  m. 

Otherwise,  hunting  hours  for  wa- 
terfowl will  be  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset. 
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GAME  NEWS 


25-Year  Club 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  personnel  have  compiled  an  enviable  record 
among  public  and  conservation  agencies  for  longevity  of  service.  Few  organiza- 
tions in  any  area  of  endeavor  can  boast  so  many  dedicated  employes.  The  most 
recent  PGC  employes  to  complete  25  years  of  service  are  shown  on  this  page. 


George  Weller 

Supt.,  Howard  Nursery 
Howard 


Fred  Servey 

Cl  Ay  Northwest  Dwiston 
Franklin 


William  E.  Lee 

DGP,  Crawford  County 
Titusville 


William  H.  Shaffer 

LMA,  Southwest  Division 
Ligonier 


Another  Non-conformist 

The  nighthawk  perches  lengthwise  on  a tree  limb,  not  crosswise  like  most  other 
birds. 


The  Wethead  is  Alive 

The  snapping  turtle  never  feeds  out  of  water,  because  it  cannot  swallow  unless 
its  head  is  submerged. 
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Flintlocks  Only  For  Muzzleloader  Season 


FLINT  STRIKING  FRIZZEN  sends  shower  of 
sparks  down  to  ignite  powder  in  pan,  which 
burns  through  hole  in  side  of  barrel  to  ignite 
main  power  charge.  Resulting  gases  propel 
ball  from  gun. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
^ mission  reminds  sportsmen  and 
gun  dealers  that  flintlocks  are  the 
only  guns  that  may  be  used  during 
the  1974  muzzleloader  deer  season. 

Since  establishment  of  the  season 
was  announced,  there  have  been 
numerous  questions  raised  about 
the  guns  that  may  be  used,  and  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  apply. 

The  law  providing  for  a muzzle- 
loader  deer  season  spells  out  that 
guns  used  must  be  at  least  .44 
caliber,  and  prohibits  telescope 


sights.  The  law  also  provides  that  if 
a muzzleloader  deer  season  is  es- 
tablished, it  may  not  be  held  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  regular  rifle  deer 
seasons.  Other  rules  and  regulations 
governing  a muzzleloader  season 
are  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Game 
Commission,  according  to  the  law. 

When  the  Game  Commission  ap- 
proved establishment  of  a muzzle- 
loader  season  for  1974,  its  resolution 
specified  that  only  single-barrel, 
flintlock-ignition  long  guns 
propelling  a single  ball  could  be 
used. 

The  original  idea  for  a muzzle- 
loader  deer  season  came  from  dyed- 
in-the-wool  primitive-type  hunters 
who  wanted  to  dress  up  in  their  old- 
time  buckskins  and  match  wits  with 
whitetails,  much  as  Daniel  Boone 
did  years  ago.  Boone  used  a flint- 
lock. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Game 
Commission  ruled  out  the  use  of 
percussion  guns.  Percussion  ignition 
muzzleloaders,  even  those  available 
at  nominal  cost,  compare  favorably 
with  modem  day  rifles  in  accuracy 
and  dependability  at  normal  ranges, 
and  can  compete  quite  well  during 
the  regular  firearms  season. 

Therefore,  the  December  26-28 
muzzleloader  deer  season  will  be  a 
“flintlock  season.” 


Death  of  a Mole 

If  deprived  of  food,  the  mole  will  die  in  about  a day. 

Imperialistic  Aspirations 

The  population  of  a hive  varies  from  .50,000  to  as  many  as  80,000  bees.  When  the 
hive  becomes  overcrowded,  the  queen  bee  and  thousands  of  workers  leave  to  form 
a new  colony. 
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One  Year’s  Road-Kill  Records 


The  fact  that  much  game  is 
killed  on  our  highways  is  well 
known.  Game  Commission  em- 
ployees pick  up  over  25,000  road- 
killed  deer  annually,  and  it’s  likely 
that  a similar  number  are  fatally  in- 
jured but  manage  to  get  out  of  sight 
in  the  woods  before  dying. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
aecurate  statewide  records  on  road- 
killed  small  game.  Occasionally,  a 
hunter  who  drives  a lot  keeps  loeal 
records,  based  on  his  own  observa- 


1973 


May 

June 

My 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Cat 

2 

8 

7 

9 

6 

Chicken 

1 

1 

1 

Chipmunk 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Deer 

1 

1 

Dog 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Duck 

Fox,  red 

Groundhog 

9 

10 

14 

8 

6 

Muskrat 

1 

Opossum 

15 

14 

9 

17 

17 

Pheasant,  young 

8 

11 

6 

Pheasant,  hen 

10 

1 

6 

1 

4 

Pheasant,  rooster 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Pigeon 

2 

5 

4 

5 

Rabbit 

14 

7 

27 

18 

19 

Raccoon 

5 

2 

1 

8 

Rat 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Snake 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Skunk 

2 

2 

8 

9 

7 

Squirrel,  gray 

5 

6 

3 

4 

7 

Squirrel,  red 

2 

Squirrel,  fox 

Turtle 

2 

tions.  Such  was  the  case  with  Bud  S. 
Lerew,  of  Dillsburg.  Bud  delivers 
eonerete  within  a 25-mile  radius  of 
Harrisburg,  and  from  May  1,  1973 
through  April  30,  1974,  during 
which  time  he  drove  approximately 
21,000  miles  on  the  job  and  15,000 
miles  with  his  own  car.  Bud  kept 
records  of  the  highway-kills  he  saw 
and  could  recognize  (many  were  un- 
recognizable and  are  not  listed). 
These  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 

1974 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Total 

10 

9 

2 

7 

8 

9 

5 

82 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

6 

61 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

11 

19 

6 

6 

8 

7 

10 

17 

145 

25 

1 

5 

5 

3 

1 

23 

60 

2 

4 

1 

1 

5 

21 

8 

2 

1 

3 

30 

18 

17 

6 

15 

15 

23 

28 

207 

3 

3 

1 

23 

3 

4 

1 

17 

1 

6 

1 

11 

1 

3 

6 

3 

3 

56 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

36 

2 

1 1 
2 

Total  816 


Bulging  Alimentany  Pouch 

The  hippopotamus  has  a stomach  over  ten  feet  in  length — so  large  that  it  can 
hold  400  or  500  pounds  of  food. 


Like  Eating  Rocks 

The  heavy  antlers  cast  off  annually  by  deer  are  usually  eaten  by  rodents  to  satisfy 
cravings  for  calcium  and  other  minerals. 
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By  John  C.  Behel 
PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 

Only  One  Real  Safety 


Dear  Mr.  Behel: 

In  looking  through  my  July  issue 
of  GAME  NEWS,  I eame  upon  your 
artiele  “Expeet  the  Unexpected.” 
This  immediately  brought  to  my 
mind  something  that  happened  to 
me  in  my  second  year  of  small  game 
hunting.  I thought  I would  drop  you 
a line  and  tell  you  how  I came  to  ex- 
pect the  unexpected.  , 

It  was  a beautiful,  clear  day.  I was 
still  in  high  school,  and  after  I got 
home  I wanted  to  get  in  an  hour  and 
a half  of  hunting.  I changed  my 
clothes  and  grabbed  my  dad’s 
double  barrel  and  shells.  I didn’t 
have  my  own  gun,  as  we  couldn’t  af- 
ford one  for  every  brother — I have 
five  sisters  and  four  brothers — so  we 
all  took  turns  using  Pop’s. 

Hunting  near  a wooded  area,  I 
saw  a squirrel  run  up  a tree,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  that  I would  get 
him.  I went  over,  picked  up  a few 
stones  and  threw  them  in  the  leaves 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  Sure 
enough,  the  squirrel  came  zipping 
around  to  my  side.  Well,  I had  him 
in  the  pot  (or  so  I thought).  I put  the 
gun  up  and  fired,  but  it  didn’t  go 
off.  I opened  the  gun  to  take  a look 
at  the  shell.  When  I took  it  out, 
everything  looked  OK.  There  was  a 
nick  on  the  shell  where  the  firing 


pin  had  hit,  and  that  looked  normal 
to  me,  so  I put  the  same  shell  back 
in,  closed  the  gun,  put  on  the  safety, 
and  started  looking  for  the  squirrel 
again.  I found  him  and  started  to 
put  up  the  gun.  While  I was  raising 
the  gun,  I pushed  off  the  safety  and 
before  I had  it  three-fourth  of  the 
way  off,  the  gun  fired.  I didn’t  have 
my  finger  anywhere  near  the  trig- 
ger. Well,  when  the  gun  went  off,  I 
wasn’t  ready  and  I wasn’t  holding 
the  dam  thing  tight  enough.  It  slid 
stock  first  down  through  my  hands 
and  came  to  rest  on  the  ground.  I 
was  still  holding  the  gun,  looking 
right  down  the  barrel.  Had  the 
second  shot  gone  off  when  the  stock 
came  to  rest  on  the  ground,  this  is 
one  hunter  that  would  have  lost  his 
mind,  probably  head  and  all.  I stood 
there  for  a minute  or  so  and  said  to 
myself,  no  more  hunting  today.  The 
next  day  I took  the  gun  to  a gun- 
smith. Never  had  any  trouble  after 
that,  but  I always  say  to  myself 
when  I go  hunting,  “There’s  only 
one  real  safety  on  a gun  and  that’s 
the  hands  that  hold  it.  ” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Larry  D.  Renninger 

East  Greensville 
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"f  Shot  An  Arrow  Into  The  Air.  . . ” 

by  Susan  M.  Pa  jak 


But  where  it  landed  is  any- 
body’s guess!  Since  the  bow 
and  arrow  has  no  “safe  ” mechanism 
like  most  firearms,  it  is  always 
“ready  to  shoot,  ” and  it  really  sur- 
prises some  when  they  discover  that 
even  the  slightest  pull  and  release  of 
the  bowstring  will  send  the  arrow  . 

. . somewhere  . . . and  with 
enough  force  for  it  to  “stick  ” where 
it  lands. 

This,  probably,  is  why  the  author 
of  that  little  verse  was  so  astounded 
when  his  arrow  took  off  and  was 
never  again  found. 

I surely  don’t  mean  to  sound  re- 
dundant with  all  this  bow  shooting/ 
hunting  in  these  past  few  columns, 
but  I am  concerned  that  some 
people  tend  to  grossly  underesti- 
mate the  power  of  a bow.  Believe  it 
or  not,  there  are  those  who  still 
think  of  a bow  and  arrow  outfit  as  a 
toy! 

Stop  and  consider  the  following: 
a two-bladed  hunting  arrow 
released  from  a 64-pound  hunting 
bow  from  20  yards  can  easily 
penetrate  an  inch-thick  telephone 
book,  with  six  to  eight  inches  of  the 
arrow  sticking  out  the  other  side.  A 
field  point  arrow  shot  from  the  same 
bow  can  completely  split  in  two  a 
3/4-inch-thick  board,  with  the  ar- 
row penetrating  the  board  . . . 

After  these  two  examples  (and  I 
saw  them  performed  many  times) 
could  anyone  still  say  that  bows  and 
arrows  are  toys?  Hardly! 

Although  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
too  many  women  could  handle  a 64- 


PENETRATING  POWER  from  bows  of  various 
weights  is  shown  by  Susan  Pajak,  graphically 
illustrating  that  arrows  are  by  no  means  toys. 


pound  bow  (no  one  expects  them  to, 
really),  now  I would  like  to  say  that 
a two-bladed  hunting  arrow 
released  from  a 36-pound  bow  . . . 
will  also  penetrate  that  telephone 
book  from  a distance  of  15  to  20 
feet  . . . 

The  bow  I use  for  hunting  has  a 
36-pound  pull  and  is  64  inches  in 
length.  It  is  not  a short  bow,  ob- 
viously, but  a short  bow  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  bow 
hunting.  What  is  necessary  is  that 
you  become  proficient  with  the 
equipment  you  have. 

I cannot  control,  correctly  hold, 
or  release  a heavier  bow — some 
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women  might  be  able  to  handle  a 40 
or  42-pound  bow — yet  my  36- 
pounder  can  and  will  deliver  a fatal 
shot  if  the  target  (deer)  is  within 
good  range. 

A fair  and  responsible  bowhunter 
waits  until  the  deer  is  close  enough 
for  that  “first  shot,”  and  this  might 
mean  a distance  of  only  10  or  15 
yards.  And  I know  many 
bowhunters  who  wait  until  the  deer 
is  only  15  or  20  feet  ^way. 

Your  nerves  will  take  a beating 
waiting  for  a deer  to  come  close 
enough.  It  can  be  maddening. 

Fiberglass  hunting  arrows  are  the 
first  choice  for  hunting  by  many 
bowhunters;  then  aluminum  and 
occasionally  wood  shafts  (I  have 
used  woods  on  occasion). 

Hunting  arrows  must  be  matched 
to  the  poundage  of  your  bow  and 
the  blades  must  be  absolutely  razor 
sharp. 

For  ease  in  stringing  a bow,  use  a 
bow  stringer.  A lot  of  girls  do  so 
they  won’t  have  to  look  around  for 
someone  else  to  string  their  bows. 


Use  only  very  good  or  new  bow 
strings,  and  always  carry  a spare 
string  or  two. 

A good  argument  can  always  be 
started  between  confirmed  sight 
shooters  and  confirmed  instinctive 
shooters  when  it  comes  to  saying 
which  way  is  best  for  bowhunting, 
but  I feel  it  really  is  better  for  the 
beginner  to  have  a few  definite 
yardage  distances  affixed  to  her 
bow. 

Even  though  I claim  to  be  an  in- 
stinctive shooter  (using  a bare  bow), 
I still  use  the  window  of  my  bow  for 
some  yardages.  And  before  I run  out 
of  space,  when  you  believe  you  are 
“on  target  ” hold  that  bow  in  a full 
draw — hold  it! — then  release  the 
string  smoothly,  and  don’t  drop 
your  arms  instantly  afterwards. 


“Dear  Susan:  How  old  are  you?  A 
reader  from  Waynesburg.  ” 

Dear  Reader:  “Nineteen — on  one 
side — and  we  shan’t  discuss  how  old 
my  other  side  is,  O.K.?  Thanx  for 
writing.  ” 

October  Profile 

“Enclosed  you  will  find  a picture 
of  me  and  the  nice  buck  I got  the 
second  Saturday  of  buck  hunting 
last  year,  less  than  three  hours 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  I 
made  a heart  shot  at  70  yards  using 
a 30-06  Remington  with  a 3 to  9 
variable  scope.  The  buck  was  an  8- 
point.  Yours  truly,  Dolores  Boyer, 
Dover,  Pa.  ” 


or 


Now  How  About  “Salamander?” 

The  word  “gopher  ” comes  from  the  French  “gaufre,  ” meaning  “waffle  ” 
“honeycomb,”  an  allusion  to  the  maze  of  tunnels  the  animal  makes. 
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By  Les  Rountree 


I GUESS  IT’S  no  secret  by  now.  I 
like  to  cook,  and  I especially  like 
to  cook  game.  Ann  does  too  and  we 
are  constantly  bickering  about  who 
is  the  best  game  chef.  While  I will 
concede  that  she  can  bake  and  do 
things  in  the  oven  slightly  better 
than  I can,  when  it  comes  to  top-of- 
the-stove  recipes  I feel  I have  the 
edge.  So  to  make  things  happy  at 
home  I decided  to  let  her  select  half 
of  the  recipes  that  are  talked  about 
in  this  month’s  offering. 

We  have  received  dozens  of  good 
ideas  from  GAME  NEWS  readers 
over  the  past  year  and  still  have  a lot 
of  them  to  try  out.  The  ones  listed 
here  have  all  been  tested  and  found 
to  be  easy,  good  tasting  and  well 
suited  for  serving  to  even  those 
friends  who  say  they  “don’t  like  the 
wild  taste.  ” Frankly,  I prefer  wild 
meat  to  domestic  species,  and  I 
think  I would  even  if  I didn’t  enjoy 
the  wide  variety  of  tastes.  Wild 
game  is  not  pumped  full  of  addi- 
tives and  growth  hormones.  It’s  all 
natural  meat  that  hasn’t  had  the 
benefit  of  modern  technology.  A 
cottontail  rabbit  was  a cottontail 
rabbit  back  in  1776  and  it’s  still 
pretty  much  the  same  creature  . . 

. . even  though  they  seem  to  run 
faster. 

Duck 

Wild  ducks  are  one  of  the  most 
maligned  creatures  that  hunters  can 
bring  into  the  kitchen.  People  com- 


SMOKED DUCK  makes  a delightful  spread  on 
crackers,  as  Rountree  long  has  claimed  and 
as  Terry  Bell’s  smile  proves. 

plain  about  the  fishy  taste  of  ducks 
and  that  astounds  me.  True,  some 
ducks  are  fish  eaters  but  the  ducks 
most  frequently  bagged  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  mallards,  wood  ducks  and 
teal.  All  are  puddler  ducks,  which 
means  they  are  primarily 
vegetarians.  The  taste  is  most 
definitely  not  fishy  and  lightly 
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VENISON  RIBS  supply  tasty  morsels.  If 
a bit  tough,  marinate  as  explained  in 
text,  Below,  venison  moussaka,  a varia 
tion  on  a Greek  favorite. 


GAME  in  tomato  sauce  is  a win- 
ner when  you’re  really  hungry. 
Served  over  noodles  or  rice,  it 
fills  a fella  up  after  a cold  day  in 
the  boonies. 


SUGGESTION:  Don’t  ever  ask 
Rountree  "What’s  a Wok?”  He’ll 
spend  all  evening  rhapsodizing 
on  the  virtues  of  this  fugitive 
Chinese  cooker.  But  it  does 
wok  . . . er,  work. 


RABBIT  with  raisin  gravy,  below,  over 
hot  buttered  noodles. 


roasted  mallards  are  noble  fare.  The 
trick  is  not  to  overcook.  A rapidly 
roasted  duck  that  is  still  juicy  in  the 
center  and  even  a bit  on  the  pink 
side  is  delicious.  But  if  there  is  the 
chance  that  you  don’t  like  the  fresh 
roasted  flavor,  here’s  a way  to  enjoy 
any  kind  of  duck. 

First,  you  have  to  have  a smoker 
or  know  someone  who  does.  Then 
smoke  a whole  cleaned  duck  or 
ducks  (as  we  did  in  last  year’s 
October  column  with  pheasants). 
Thinly  slice  the  breast  meat  to  serve 
as  hors-d’oeuvre  and  then  try  this 
recipe: 

Smoked  Duck  Spread 

Cut  all  the  rest  of  the  meat  from  the  bones 
and  put  through  the  meat  grinder.  Chop 
one  tablespoon  of  onion  very  finely  and 
saute  lightly  in  a teaspoon  of  butter  in  a 
frying  pan.  Cool  and  blend  with  1 cup  of 
softened  butter,  1 cup  of  ground  smoked 
duck,  salt  & pepper  to  taste  and  enough 
brandy  to  moisten  the  spread  (1  or  2 ta- 
blespoons). Serve  spread  with  thin  rye  bread 
or  bland  crackers. 

Sherry  wine  seems  to  blend  beau- 
tifully with  many  game  species.  If 
your  conscience  dictates  that  you 
should  not  drink  alcohol,  don’t 
worry  about  it  as  far  as  cooking  is 
concerned.  The  alcoholic  content 
quickly  evaporates  when  wine  or 
brandy  is  boiled  and  only  the  rich 
taste  remains.  The  wine  assists  in 
the  tenderizing  process  when  older 
birds  are  being  used  and  adds  im- 
mensely to  the  flavor.  The  following 
recipe  can  also  be  used  for  ruffed 
grouse  and  chukar  partridge.  The 
latter  bird  is  occasionally  bagged  on 
Pennsylvania  shooting  preserves. 
Note;  unlike  some  European  and  a 
few  American  hunters  I prefer  to 


field-dress  (remove  the  entrails)  on 
the  spot.  It  makes  for  a sweeter 
tasting  bird. 

Pheasant  with  Sherry 

Cut  up  the  bird(s).  Brown  the  pieces  in 
1/4  cup  of  butter  on  all  sides.  Sprinkle  with 
salt,  pepper  and  1/2  teaspoon  thyme.  Add  1 
cup  chicken  bouillon  and  1/4  cup  medium 
sherry.  Simmer  until  birds  are  tender  (about 
1 hour).  Remove  to  a heated  platter. 

In  a small  saucepan,  heat  1 tablespoon 
butter,  then  blend  in  1 tablespoon  flour,  add 
pan  juices  and  enough  light  cream  to  make  1 
cup  of  liquid  to  the  saucepan.  Add  1/8  tea- 
spoon of  nutmeg  and  stir  until  thickened. 
Pour  over  pheasant  and  serve  with  a dish  of 
long  grained  and  wild  rice. 

We  adapted  the  following  from  a 
recipe  by  Ellen  Grabe  of 
Coudersport.  We  often  broil 
pheasant  breasts  and  use  the  rest  of 
the  bird  by  boiling  it  in  water,  a 
bouillon  cube  and  salt  & pepper 
until  the  meat  is  tender  and  then  we 
cook  .... 

Pheasetti 

1-1/4  cups  spaghetti  broken  into  2-inch 
pieces. 

2 cups  of  cut-up  cooked  pheasant 

1/4  cup  diced  pimento 

1/4  cup  chopped  green  pepper 

1/2  cup  chopped  onion 

1 can  cream  of  mushroom  soup,  undiluted 

1/2  cup  of  pheasant  broth 

1/2  teas,  salt 

1/8  teas,  pepper 

1-3/4  cups  grated  sharp  cheddar  cheese 
(about  1/2  lb.) 

Cook  spaghetti  as  directed,  drain.  Place 
pheasant,  pimento,  pepper,  and  onion  in  1- 
1/2  quart  casserole.  Pour  in  soup  and  broth 
and  add  salt  & pepper,  1-1/4  cups  of  cheese 
and  spaghetti.  With  2 forks,  toss  lightly  until 
all  is  well  mixed  and  coated  with  sauce. 
Sprinkle  remaining  1/2  cup  of  cheese  on 
top.  This  dish  can  be  chilled  overnight  or 
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cooked  immediately.  Bake  (covered)  for  45 
minutes  at  350  degrees  until  bubbly 
throughout.  Note:  we  like  mushrooms,  so 
often  add  a small  can  to  the  casserole. 

Here’s  an  easy  one  for  those  who 
shoot  a lot  of  rabbits.  I don’t  seem  to 
be  one  of  those  people,  but  for  rab- 
bits of  the  year,  this  dish  is  a winner. 
Credit  for  the  recipe  goes  to  Mrs. 
Melvin  Ruffing  of  Bethel  Park. 

Rabbit  Pot  Pie 

1 or  2 rabbits,  cut  in  pieces 

1 onion  sliced 

2 tbs.  vinegar 

Water  to  cover 

Boil  rabbit  in  water,  onion  and  vinegar  for 
15  minutes.  Remove  rabbit  and  dry  on 
paper  towels  and  discard  water  & onion. 
Brown  pieces  in  2 tbs.  margarine.  Add  1 
sliced  onion  and  a little  water.  Simmer  for 
30  minutes,  covered.  At  the  same  time,  sim- 
mer in  a saucepan  for  30  minutes: 

2 carrots,  sliced 

2 potatoes,  cubed 

MOUTH-WATERING  recipe  for  rabbit  pot  pie 
came  from  Mrs.  Melvin  Ruffing.  It’s  another 
goodie  for  after  a cold,  wet  day  pounding  the 
briar  patches. 


2 stalks  of  celery,  diced 
Water  to  cover 

Remove  rabbit  from  frying  pan,  add 
vegetable  water  to  pan  and  thicken  with 
flour  to  make  gravy.  Line  bottom  of  a 
casserole  dish  with  a bottom  crust.  Cut  rab- 
bit from  bone  in  small  pieces,  add  with 
vegetables,  gravy,  salt  and  pepper  to  the 
casserole.  Cover  with  top  crust  and  slit  with 
knife  to  allow  steam  to  escape.  Bake  in  350 
degree  oven  for  1 hour. 

Crust 

2 cups  flour 
1/2  teas,  salt 
2/3  cup  crisco 
4 tbs.  water  (about) 

Stir  flour  and  salt  together.  Cut  in 
shortening  with  pastry  blender.  Add  enough 
water  to  hold  the  mixture  together,  divide 
and  roll  on  floured  board. 

The  following  rabbit  concoction 
is  from  the  NRA  recipe  booklet  and 
it  certainly  should  appeal  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutchmen  and 
women  who  like  that  sweet  and  sour 
taste  combination.  The  vinegar, 
raisins  and  brown  sugar  blend 
together  in  a conflict  of  flavors  that 
literally  is  mouth  watering.  The 
aroma  while  this  dish  is  cooking  is 
well  worth  a trip  into  the  kitchen. 
Even  large,  mature  rabbits  become 
tender  and  succulent  with  this 
treatment.  Haven’t  tried  it  with 
squirrels  but  it  should  work  well 
with  them  too  ....  especially  the 
old,  tough,  tree  jumpers. 

Rabbit  with  Raisin  Gravy 

1 or  2 cut-up  rabbits 
1 /2  cup  vinegar  (we  use  wine  vinegar) 

1 teas,  salt 

1 small  chopped  onion 
4 whole  cloves 

2 bay  leaves 

1/2  teas,  allspice  (optional) 

1/2  cup  raisins 
1 /4  cup  brown  sugar 
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Cover  rabbit  (in  a deep  pot)  with  water. 
Add  vinegar  and  next  5 ingredients.  Simmer 
until  almost  done  (about  1 hour).  Add 
raisins  and  sugar  and  continue  cooking  until 
done.  Remove  rabbit  to  a heated  platter. 
Thicken  pan  liquids  with  a flour  and  water 
paste  and  ladle  over  the  rabbit  and  hot  but- 
tered noodles.  Note:  a Waldorf  salad  is 
perfect  with  this  dish. 

Following  is  a version  of  a mixed 
bag  recipe  submitted  by  Bob  and 
Doris  Dewey  of  Coudersport.  Just 
about  any  sort  of  cut-up  pieces  of 
game  can  be  used  in  this  one  and  it 
all  tastes  great  together.  Pheasant 
legs,  dove  breasts,  rabbit,  grouse, 
squirrel — all  can  be  tossed  into  the 
pot.  The  rich  tomato-based  sauce  is 
a great  topping  for  the  meat. 

Game  in  Tomato  Sauce 

Cook  game  pieces  in  hot  olive  oil  until 
light  brown.  Add  1 finely  sliced  onion  and 
cook  until  onion  is  transparent.  Then  add: 

3 or  4 cups  of  canned  tomatoes 
1 clove  of  garlic 
1 teas,  salt 
1/4  teas,  pepper 

Cover  and  simmer  for  about  1 hour  or 
until  meat  is  tender  and  tomatoes  are 
reduced  to  a thick  sauce.  Add  1/2  cup  dry 
white  wine  and  cook  another  15  minutes. 
Remove  garlic  clove  before  serving  with 
noodles  or  rice. 

Here’s  a variation  on  a Greek  fa- 
vorite. I believe  that  original  for- 
mula called  for  ground  lamb  or 
mutton  but  deer  burger  works  beau- 
tifully and  adds  a special  flavor  that 
makes  this  one  a winner.  This  is  an 


easy  recipe  to  prepare  and  makes  a 
delightful  appearance  on  the  dining 
room  table.  Since  I like  the  garnish 
of  ripe  olives,  I like  to  serve  it  with 
an  extra  bowl  of  the  black  beauties. 

Venison  Moussaka 

1 16-ounce  can  green  beans,  drained 

1-1/2  pounds  ground  venison 

1 8-ounce  can  tomato  sauce 

1/4  teas,  garlic  powder 

1 teas,  salt 

1/8  teas,  cinnamon 

2 slightly  beaten  eggs 

1-1/2  cups  cottage  cheese 

1/4  cup  grated  parmesan  cheese 

2 tbs.  sliced  pitted  ripe  olives 

2 tbs.  olive  juice 

Place  beans  in  1-1/2  quart  casserole.  In 
skillet  brown  venison  and  drain  off  fat.  Stir 
in  tomato  sauce,  garlic,  salt  and  cinnamon. 
Spread  over  beans.  Combine  eggs,  cottage 
cheese  and  olive  juice  and  spread  over  meat. 
Sprinkle  with  cheese  and  bake  in  350-degree 
oven  for  30  minutes.  Garnish  with  olive 
slices. 

Mrs.  Linda  Kabato  of  Shick- 
shinny  is  responsible  for  this  next 
venison  recipe.  The  sauce  is  a very 
simple  one  but  complements  a 
shoulder  roast  perfectly.  The  roast 
comes  out  juicy  with  a deep,  rich 
brown  color.  Thinly  sliced,  a roast 
prepared  this  way  is  great  in 
sandwiches  too. 


Venison  Roast  with 
Barbecue  Sauce 


In  a roasting  pan,  melt  2 tablespoons  of 
margarine  and  brown  a shoulder  roast  on  all 
sides. 

Sauce: 


1 cup  catsup 

1 teas,  salt 

2 tbs.  steak  sauce 

1/4  cup  vinegar 
1 tbs.  butter 


1/8  teas,  cinnamon 
3 slices  lemon 
1 onion,  sliced 
thinly 

1/8  teas,  allspice 
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Simmer  sauce  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour 
it  over  the  roast,  cover  and  bake  for  about  2 
hours  in  350-degree  oven. 

Some  whitetail  deer  don’t  have 
mueh  meat  on  the  ribs,  but  if  you 
happen  to  bag  one  that  weighs  bet- 
ter than  125  pounds  it  will  have 
some  very  tasty  morsels  there.  The 
meat  on  this  part  of  the  carcass  is  a 
bit  tougher  than  the  steaks  or  chops, 
but  after  being  marinated  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  you  will  have  no 
problem  with  chewing. 

Venison  Ribs 

Marinate  ribs  for  48  hours  in  a 1/4 
vinegar,  3/4  water  (enough  to  cover)  so- 
lution with  2 crushed  bay  leaves,  2 tbs.  salt 
and  1 sliced  onion.  Dry  pieces  and  put  in 
shallow  baking  or  roasting  pan.  Brush  with 
melted  butter  and  roast  at  450  degrees  for  30 
minutes.  Meanwhile,  in  a saucepan  combine 
the  following  and  heat  until  it  comes  to  a 
boil: 

1 cup  chili  sauce 

1-1/2  cup  water 

1/4  cup  steak  sauce 

2 tbs.  lemon  juice 

1/2  teas,  chili  powder 

1 /2  teas,  salt 

Turn  oven  temperature  down  to  350 
degrees  and  baste  the  meat  at  15-minute  in- 
tervals with  the  sauce  (coating  well)  until 
the  ribs  are  tender,  approximately  one  more 
hour. 

Note:  If  there  is  any  leftover  meat, 
remove  from  bones,  trim  all  fat  and  cut  meat 
into  very  thin  strips.  Heat  in  a frying  pan 
with  some  catsup  and  serve  in  a warm  ham- 
burger roll.  A delicious  barbecue  .venison 
sandwich. 

I got  a Wok  for  Christmas  last 
year.  While  I still  haven’t  mastered 
all  the  tricks  that  the  Chinese  can  do 
with  this  instrument,  I did  come  up 
with  an  easy  recipe  that  features 
thin  strips  of  venison  round  steak. 


The  trick  in  Wok  cookery  is  not  to 
overcook  anything.  The  Orientals 
are  masters  at  cooking  meat  and 
vegetables  just  to  the  point  of 
doneness,  and  properly  treated, 
venison  lends  itself  perfectly  to  this 
treatment. 

Venison  Steak  in  a Wok 

Slice  a pound  and  a half  of  thick  round 
steak  into  strips  about  a sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  against  the  grain  with  a sharp 
knife.  A sharp  fish  fillet  knife  works 
perfectly  for  this.  Marinate  the  meat  in  a 
bowl  for  three  hours  in  a mixture  of  cooking 
oil,  soy  sauce,  ginger  and  a pinch  of  cayenne 
pepper.  Plaee  the  bowl  in  the  refrigerator. 
Just  before  time  to  cook: 

Slice  a large  green  pepper  into  thin  strips. 

Cut  into  large  chunks,  6 large  mush- 
rooms. 

Chop  into  large  pieces,  two  medium 
onions. 

Slice  into  chunks,  one  stalk  of  celery. 

Heat  2 tbs.  of  cooking  oil  in  the  Wok  at 
375  degrees  for  3 minutes.  Place  the  meat  in 
the  hot  oil  and  stir-fry  for  2 minutes,  then 
push  up  the  side  of  the  Wok.  Add  mush- 
rooms, stir-fry  for  2 minutes  and  push  up 
side.  Add  celery  and  stir-fry  2 minutes,  push 
up  side.  Add  onion,  stir-fry  2 minutes,  push 
up  side,  add  green  pepper  and  stir-fry  for 
one  minute.  Add  to  the  pan  1/2  cup  of 
marinade,  1/2  cup  chicken  bouillon,  1/4 
teas,  of  ginger  and  1/4  teas,  dry  mustard. 
Simmer  for  2 minutes.  Thicken  the  pan 
juices  slightly  with  cornstarch  dissolved  in 
cold  water.  Serve  it  over  hot  rice.  Excellent 
with  a spinach  salad. 

Good  game  recipes  are  always 
welcome  at  the  Rountree  house.  So 
the  request  goes  out  again  this  year. 
If  you  come  up  with  a new  one  or 
have  an  old  favorite  that  you  are 
fond  of,  please  share  it  with  us.  If 
it’s  an  old  family  secret  ....  don’t 
worry,  we  won’t  publish  it.  We  ll 
save  it  for  ourselves! 
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BROADHEADS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  in  many  sizes,  but  the  shape  is  roughly  the  same  as  it’s  been 
from  time  immemorial. 

Some  Thoughts  On  . . . 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


CO  MUCH  HAS  been  written 
^ on  broadheads  in  recent  years 
that  it  seems  almost  redundant  to  go 
into  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  since 
it  is  the  arrowhead  which  does  the 
job  in  big  game  hunting,  it  will 
continue  to  be  of  major  importance. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  back  to 
some  of  the  early  broadheads  and 
discover  that  the  basic  leaf  outline 
of  the  original  Indian  arrowheads 
has  changed  little.  The  best  on  the 
market  today  closely  resemble  the 
arrowheads  of  prehistoric  times. 
There  just  isn’t  much  you  can  do  in 
changing  the  basic  design,  but  the 
broadhead  has  been  made  more  ef- 


ficient than  it  was  in  times  past. 

This  hasn’t  prevented  a number 
of  enterprising  inventors  from 
coming  up  with  departures  from  the 
conventional.  But  for  the  most  part, 
arrowheads  for  hunting  lose  their 
penetrating  ability  the  instant  that 
old,  basic  design  is  changed.  Per- 
sonally, I have  no  time  for  some  of 
the  fancy  broadheads  supposed  to 
screw  their  way  in  or  cut  doughnuts 
out  of  living  flesh.  The  most  effi- 
cient broadhead  has  been  and,  in 
my  opinion,  will  continue  to  be  one 
with  a sharp  point  for  easy 
penetration  and  a blade  or  blades  to 
instantly  cut  to  an  animal’s  vitals. 
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This  immediately  eliminates  ar- 
rowheads designed  for  anything 
other  than  clean  slicing  and 
severing  as  many  veins  and  arteries 
as  possible.  Any  head  which 
deviates  from  this  necessary  prin- 
ciple invites  superficial  or  ugly 
wounds,  rather  than  a clean  kill. 

Regardless  of  what  type  of  broad- 
head  is  used,  the  best  of  the  lot  will 
be  a sharp  one,  the  sharper  the  bet- 
ter. However,  the  metal  used  must 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  a 
bump  against  bone  after  a trip 
through  hide  and  hair,  so  that  it  will 
continue  penetrating  and  use  its 
cutting  edge  until  the  instant  it 
stops  its  forward  motion. 

Last  year  I became  acquainted 
with  F.  “Rit  ” Heller,  who  was  on 
the  prowl  for  old  broadheads.  Rit, 
who  hails  from  1945  N.  17th  St.  in 
Reading,  has  made  a hobby  of 
collecting  these  heads,  and  at  last 
count  he  was  approaching  400  dif- 
ferent designs. 

You’ll  remember  Rit  as  the  archer 
who  took  the  biggest  buck  in  1973 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  It  was  the 
third  largest  rack  ever  taken  by  a 

RIT  HELLER,  who  took  the  biggest  archery 
buck  in  the  Game  Commission’s  1973 
measuring  program,  classifies  some  of  his 
broadhead  collection. 


bow  hunter  in  Pennsylvania  and 
had  a 23-inch  spread  with  a score  of 
139-6.  (see  January,  1973,  GAME 
NEWS). 

If  you  look  over  the  assortment  of 
Rit’s  arrowheads,  you  can  see  that 
there  is  still  a basic  form  for  the 
lethal  end  of  an  arrow.  Most  of  these 
designs  have  gone  by  the  wayside 
simply  because  the  inventor  at- 
tempted to  deviate  too  much  from 
the  standard  form.  Some  are  really 
weird  concoctions  made  with 
probable  sincerity  but  a complete 
lack  of  knowledge  of  desirable 
broadhead  features. 

Nevertheless,  arrowheads  do 
provide  a clue  to  the  development 
of  bow  hunting  in  what  might  be 
considered  the  modem  era.  The  fact 
that  the  most  popular  broadheads 
today  are  built  along  the  lines  of  the 
old  Indian  obsidian  and  flint  heads 
proves  its  own  point.  Indians 
worked  this  out  literally  thousands 
of  years  ago,  coming  up  with  the 
most  practical  head  that  they  could 
make  with  the  materials  and  the 
tools  available. 

Although  there  is  no  en- 
couragement here  to  use  homemade 
heads,  as  there  are  many  excellent 
commerical  jobs  on  the  market,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  the  Indians 
made  heads  that  would  do  a proper 
job  on  big  game.  The  Indians  were 
limited  to  two  cutting  edges,  while 
today’s  heads  carry  three  or  four 
such  blades  which  can  be  sharpened 
to  a fine  degree. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  most 
arrowheads  were  of  native  flint.  In 
western  states,  obsidian,  a natural 
glass,  was  more  readily  available. 
Flint,  obsidian,  or  even  broken 
pieces  of  modern  glass  can  be 
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fashioned  into  hunting  arrowheads. 

Heads  are  first  roughed  out  and 
then  worked  into  shape  by  flaking 
bits  from  the  raw  material  with  a 
piece  of  deer  antler.  The  antler  tip  is 
simply  pressed  against  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  flake  small  chips  loose  until 
the  head  is  formed.  It  is  rather  a 
painstaking  job. 

The  fact  that  these  heads  worked 
well  for  the  Indians  does  not  make 
them  suitable  today  for  big  game 
hunting.  They  simply  were  the  best 
things  available  at  the  time. 

Actually,  archers  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  buy  good  broadheads 
at  a reasonable  price.  Mass  produc- 
tion has  its  limitations,  and  a better 
broadhead  could  be  produced. 
However,  making  broadheads  out 
of  steel  such  as  is  used  in  hunting 
knives  would  send  their  cost  way 
out  of  sight. 

It  is  almost  important,  of  course, 
that  all  broadheads  be  kept  as  sharp 
as  possible — within  certain  limita- 
tions. Although  razor  blade-type 
inserts  are  desirable,  trying  to 
sharpen  the  average  hunting  head 
to  such  a fine  edge  is  not  too 
practical.  The  metal  used  in  most 
heads  simply  will  not  hold  an  edge 
if  the  bevel  is  too  shallow.  About  a 
30-degree  angle  is  generally 
considered  proper  for  most  hunting 
head  blades. 

Keeping  a blade  sharp  can  be  a 
problem.  Plastic  head  protectors  are 
fine  when  the  arrows  are  not  in  use. 
But  they  are  not  practical  under 
hunting  conditions,  since  there  is 
not  usually  time  to  remove  them.  A 
coating  of  vaseline  or  one  of  the  new 
anti-moisture  agents  will  fight  rust, 
the  worst  enemy  of  broadhead 
blades. 


Regardless  of  how  you  sharpen 
your  heads  or  preserve  their  edges, 
it’s  a good  idea  to  make  an  occa- 
sional check  in  the  field  to  be 
certain  the  head  has  not  been  dulled 
by  contact  with  some  other  ma- 
terial. For  example,  the  leather  back 
quivers  which  were  once  so  popular 
tend  to  dull  broadhead  edges  if  the 
arrows  are  shoved  down  into  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  open  quivers 
invite  rattling,  a noise  not  con- 
ducive to  good  hunting,  and  they 
also  tend  to  push  the  arrowheads 
together,  contact  with  each  other 
dulling  the  edges.  The  most 
practical  quiver  today  is  one  which 
fits  right  on  the  bow  itself,  holding 
each  arrow  individually. 

Cutting  Edge 

There  are  a number  of  ways  to 
determine  the  proper  cutting  edge. 
Sharpening  a blade  to  the  point 
where  it  will  take  hair  off  one’s  arm 
is  a questionable  practice.  How  well 
this  works  is  somewhat  determined 
by  the  individual’s  skin,  as  well  as 
the  actual  hair  itself.  The  object  of  a 
sharp  head  is  to  sever  as  many  blood 
vessels  as  it  can,  not  to  cut  human 
hair.  A rubberband  provides  a fair 
simulation  of  blood  vessels;  simply 
stretch  a rubberband  between  your 
fingers  and  push  the  blade  along  it. 
The  blade  should  cut  the  band  with 
a short  stroke.  If  the  head  appears  to 
drag  against  the  rubber,  a bit  more 
sharpening  is  in  order. 

On  the  normal  one-day  hunting 
excursion,  sufficient  arrows  can  be 
carried  that  there  should  be  no  need 
to  sharpen  any  in  the  field. 
However,  if  you  limit  yourself  to 
perhaps  a half-dozen  arrows,  it  is 
possible  that  some  sharpening  or  the 
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attachment  of  new  heads  is  in  order. 
One  is  often  tempted  to  take  a 
couple  of  practice  shots,  and  just 
one  such  shot  can  dull  a blade.  A 
small  file  or  a hone  carried  on  the 
hunt  can  restore  a sharp  edge  if  the 
blade  has  not  actually  been 
damaged. 

Head  Alignment 

One  factor  often  overlooked  is  the 
alignment  of  the  arrowhead  on  the 
shaft.  It  is  true  that  the  spiral  of  an 
arrow  with  helical  fletching  will 
tend  to  dampen  out  any  erratic 
tendencies  from  an  improperly 
aligned  head.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  multi-bladed  heads. 
However,  a two-bladed  head  may 
flirt  off  at  an  angle  before  the 
rotation  of  the  shaft  has  an  op- 
portunity to  equalize  the  error  and 
keep  the  shaft  on  a straight  course. 

In  recent  years  experiments  have 
tried  to  develop  a broadhead  with 
greater  cutting  surfaces  without 
increasing  the  weight  of  the  head 
over  the  conventional  125  to  150 
grains.  This  has  been  accomplished, 
to  a degree,  by  cutting  out  the  metal 
on  the  inside  of  the  head.  There  are 
a couple  of  drawbacks  to  this.  Many 
hunters  who  have  used  such  heads 
complain  about  the  noise  they  make 
in  flight.  Further,  there  are  practical 
limitations  on  the  width  of  any  head 
to  avoid  as  much  contact  as  possible 
with  bone.  Just  what  this  limitation 
might  be  is  anybody’s  guess. 
However,  a four-bladed  head  with 
equal  cutting  surface  can  slip 
between  bones  with  little  or  no 
contact  where  a single  blade  with 
comparable  cutting  width  might  be 
seriously  deflected. 

Heads  which  have  sold  best,  a fair 


indication  of  their  effectiveness,  are 
those  which  follow  the  outline  of  the 
original  leafshaped  Indian  ar- 
rowheads. The  modem  Bear  broad- 
head  is  a case  in  point.  Although 
this  head  has  been  modified 
somewhat  over  the  years,  it  still 
retains  its  basic  outline  and 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  heads  on  the  market. 

Reference  to  the  photos  will  show 
a few  of  the  weird  attempts  to  de- 
part from  the  conventional.  Al- 
though some  of  these  heads  gained 
brief  popularity,  they  were  snapped 
up  first  by  beginning  bow  hunters 
impressed  with  the  sometimes  wild 
claims  made  for  them.  Those  which 
claimed  to  produce  a good  blood 
trail  would  undoubtedly  do  so,  for 
they  were  apt  to  inflict  a nasty 
wound,  but  they  had  little  chance  of 
producing  a clean  kill.  One  of  the 
wildest  blades  made  was  one  which 
actually  had  six  cutting  edges,  two 
conventional  forward  blades  with 
two  other  double  blades.  I bought 
some,  but  after  looking  them  over  I 
wouldn’t  even  put  them  on  a shaft. 
They  were  made  of  cheap  metal  and 
trying  to  sharpen  them  was  next  to 
impossible. 

Those  who  have  followed  this 
column  know  that  it  is  almost  a 
fetish  with  this  writer  that  a big- 
game  broadhead  should  be  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  removed 
by  the  animal  in  the  event  of  a 
superficial  hit.  This  necessitates  a 
trailing  edge  on  the  blade  of  no  less 
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than  30  degrees,  preferably  more,  so 
that  it  can  be  pulled  out  after 
penetration.  It  is  true  that  such 
heads  will  sometimes  work  out  by 
themselves  after  a hit.  This  should 
be  no  deterrent,  since  they  have  al- 
ready done  as  good  a job  as  that  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Of  course, 
this  would  eliminate  heads  with 
large  openings  in  the  blades  since 
this  would  preclude  easy  removal. 
These  openings  would  be  almost 
certain  to  catch  on  flesh. 

Some  of  the  old  broadheads  were 
designed  for  target  shooting.  Con- 
sequently, the  openings,  or  spread 
where  the  point  would  normally  be, 
were  designed  to  slow  down 
penetration  into  an  artificial  target 
to  prevent  the  arrows  from  going  on 
through.  Today  there  are  tourna- 
ments where  broadheads  are  used. 

In  line  with  the  deisre  here  for 
heads  which  taper  to  the  rear  for 
easy  removal  is  the  complete  op- 
position to  any  heads  which  have 
barbed  trailing  edges.  In  fact,  some 
states  outlaw  any  barbed  heads. 


In  our  approach  to  hunting,  the 
individual’s  desire  should  be  as 
clean  a kill  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
with  an  arrow.  This  premise  im- 
mediately eliminates  some  of  the 
fancy  heads  with  equally  fancy 
claims.  It  is  interesting  to  look  back, 
but  it  would  be  little  short  of  tragic 
to  revive  some  of  the  monstrosities 
once  foisted  upon  the  archery 
hunting  public.  Inventors  appeared 
to  be  more  interested  in  financial 
return  than  effectiveness,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  such  heads 
eliminated  themselves  by  their  very 
design. 

If  you  have  any  of  those  old 
heads,  you  might  use  them  up  on 
small  game  such  as  woodchucks, 
where  depth  of  penetration  is  not 
such  a problem.  Or  you  might  save 
them  to  start  your  own  collection. 
Some  day  they  might  even  have  a fi- 
nancial value  as  collector’s  items. 

Meanwhile,  get  a head  for  your 
use  which  you  feel  has  the  best 
potential  for  a clean  kill.  Let  the 
collectors  gather  up  the  oddities. 
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DESPITE  VARIATIONS  IN  external  appearances  of  shotguns,  internal  design  of  smoothbore 
barrels  is  essentially  the  same. 


Nomenclature  of  the 
Shotgun  Barrel 

By  Don  Lewis 
Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


<<  W7E  WON’T  HAVE  to  worry 
^ about  Lewis  getting  much 
of  the  game  with  that  peashooter 
he’s  carrying.  I’d  have  thought  by 
now,  as  many  shotguns  as  he’s  han- 
dled, the  truth  would  have  dawned 
on  him  that  the  12-gauge  3-inch 
Magnum  is  the  best  all-around 
shotgun  for  rabbits.  ” 

This  rather  critical  remark  came 
from  a member  of  our  hunting 
party.  Knowing  I was  a gun  writer, 
he  seemed  to  feel  obligated  to  vent 
his  feelings  on  me  even  though  I 
hardly  knew  him.  The  peashooter 
he  referred  to  was  a dandy  little  20- 
gauge  Springfield  double  that  I had 


purchased  the  hard  way  back  in  the 
bleak  Depression  days.  The  ensuing 
years  had  seen  a lot  of  shotguns  pass 
through  my  hands,  but  I still 
recognized  the  capabilities  of  the 
20-gauge,  and  since  this  was  the 
very  first  shotgun  I ever  owned,  it 
did  have  a special  appeal  with  me. 

Not  satisfied  to  have  his  remarks 
go  unnoticed,  he  kept  jabbing  away 
with  a constant  stream  of  trite  say- 
ings that  did  create  some  laughs.  I 
made  no  attempt  to  match  remark 
with  remark,  but  I began  to  secretly 
hope  that  somehow  during  the 
course  of  the  hunt  I could  make  him 
eat  his  words. 
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Normally,  this  type  of  joshing 
ends  after  a little  while,  but  my 
hunting  pal  was  a persistant  cuss 
and  wouldn’t  quit.  Several  times  I 
pointed  out  some  ballistic  facts,  but 
to  no  avail.  He  just  didn’t  like  a 20- 
gauge,  and  he  intended  to  make  me 
a laughing  stock  for  carrying  one. 
I’m  an  even-tempered  person,  but  I 
also  was  tiring  of  untruths  and  poor 
sportsmanship.  I began  to  hope 
even  harder  that  something  would 
turn  up  in  my  favor.  While 
churning  these  thoughts  through 
my  mind,  the  cries  of  our  beagles 
brought  a moment’s  relief  from  his 
steady  stream  of  comments. 
Everything  was  forgotten,  and  for 
the  next  two  minutes  it  was  a mad 
scramble  to  get  on  some  vantage 
point  that  would  offer  me  at  least 
one  decent  shot. 

It  sure  was  a bad  morning  for  me. 
Not  only  had  I been  the  recipient  of 
a lot  of  smart  remarks,  but  I also 
failed  to  find  one  of  the  better 
lookouts.  When  the  dogs  settled 
into  a steady  wail  of  tracking  cries,  I 
found  myself  on  a high  point  facing 
a wide  gully  50  yards  below.  Unless 
the  rabbit  was  a specialist  in  hill- 
hugging,  my  closest  shot  would  be 
over  55  yards,  and  I’m  not  too 
thrilled  with  that  type  of  shooting  in 
terrain  that’s  well  covered  with  low 
vegetation. 

The  first  bright  spot  of  the 
morning  appeared  when  I dis- 
covered my  talkative  hunting 


pardner  was  stuck  on  a similar  knob 
75  yards  from  me.  He,  too,  was 
faced  with  a long  shot  if  the  rabbit 
came  our  way.  He  yelled  something 
about  me  rolling  the  shot  down  the 
hill,  but  four  fast  shot  blasts  down- 
wind drowned  his  remarks.  I 
assumed  it  was  all  over  but  when 
two  more  shots  rang  out  and  the 
dogs  renewed  the  chase,  I felt  a new 
surge  of  hope. 

With  only  traces  of  snow,  I failed 
to  see  the  rabbit  when  it  broke  into 
an  opening  below  my  tormentor.  In 
fact,  I didn’t  pick  it  up  until  his 
mighty  12-gauge  Magnum  thun- 
dered. The  rabbit  was  in  no  mood 
for  idling  around  and  poured  on  the 
gas  smack  up  the  gully.  The  3"  job 
cracked  twice  more,  but  the  rabbit 
never  broke  stride.  It  was  plain  to 
see  my  shooting  would  be  done  at 
50  yards  or  better. 

I try  not  to  shoot  beyond  the  ef- 
fective range  of  my  gun’s  pattern, 
but  I had  no  alternative  in  this  case. 
During  my  defense  earlier,  I sug- 
gested the  20-gauge  with  the  right 
load  could  reach  out  to  50  yards,  but 
I didn’t  think  I would  have  to  prove 
it.  In  an  instant,  I decided  on  one 
well-aimed  shot  with  an  even  swing 
and  plenty  of  lead.  I have  no  proof, 
but  one  of  my  favorite  long  distance 
loads  back  then  for  the  20-gauge 
was  1-1/8  ounce  of  shot  in  front  of 
24-1/2  grains  of  SR4756. 

I started  my  swing  well  behind 
the  bouncing  rabbit,  and  cut  loose 
with  the  left  barrel  as  a yard  of  day- 
light appeared  between  my  sight 
and  the  rabbit’s  nose.  All  the  snide 
remarks  plus  all  the  teasing  laughs  I 
had  heard  were  dashed  to  bits  as  the 
big  bunny  did  a double  flip  and  slid 
to  a stop  over  half  a football  field 
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NO  MATTER  what  choke  is  marked  on  barrel, 
the  only  way  you  can  be  sure  of  pattern 
percentage  with  given  shells  is  by  test  firing 
under  controlled  conditions. 


away.  For  me,  it  was  an  incredible 
sight,  but  I knew  there  was  another 
hunter  close  by  who  was  just  as  flab- 
bergasted. 

I think  most  readers  know  by  now 
I am  not  entirely  sold  on  Magnums, 
either  in  rifle  or  shotgun  chamber- 
ings.  I’m  aware  that  Magnums  are 
here  to  stay  and  do  have  a place  in 
today’s  hunting.  My  main  objection 
is  to  the  belief  that  a Magnum  is  a 
sure  cure-all.  That’s  not  true.  No 
rifle  hunter  automatically  becomes 
successful  by  switching  to  a 
Magnum  cartridge,  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  3" 
Magnum  shotshell  is  deluding  the 
thinking  of  many  shotgunners.  If  we 
face  the  truth,  one  gauge  does  not 
shoot  a lot  farther  than  another  with 
the  same  shot  size. 

I realize  the  last  statement  is  hard 
to  accept,  but  I’m  only  pointing  out 
that  the  big  10-gauge  Magnum,  for 
instance,  does  not  kill  30  yards 
farther  than  a regular  12-gauge 
outfit.  In  fact,  some  high  speed,  low 


base  shells  have  a greater  velocity 
than  a 2-3/4"  Magnum  12-gauge. 
One  of  my  books  shows  a 2-3/4" 
Magnum  load  to  have  1,300  fps  ve- 
locity, which  isn’t  bad  for  a 12- 
gauge,  but  a 3"  20-gauge  load  hits 
within  ten  feet  per  second  of  the  big 
12.  Going  a step  further,  the  3"  12- 
gauge  with  a heavy  1-5/8  ounces  of 
shot  shows  1,255  fps,  and  going 
back  to  my  statement  about  the 
2-3/4"  high  speed,  low  base  load, 
that  leaves  the  muzzle  at  a zipping 
1,325  fps. 

I suppose  I’ll  get  into  deeper 
water  when  I point  out  that  the  20- 
gauge  pattern  is  not  smaller  than  a 
12-gauge,  but  that’s  the  truth.  A 
misconception  exists  about  pattern 
sizes,  and  somehow  the  myth  was 
born.  Actually,  sizes  remain  about 
the  same  from  all  gauges  with  a 
given  choke,  but  heavier  shot 
charges  create  denser  patterns, 
enhancing  the  hunter’s  chances  for 
success. 

I think  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  get 
involved  with  the  physical  makeup 
of  the  interior  of  a shotgun  barrel. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  scat- 
tergun  barrel  is  not  just  a straight 
tube  bored  through  a piece  of  round 
steel  bar.  The  inside  makeup  is 
quite  complex,  consisting  in  simple 
terms  of  a shell  head  cut,  a 
chamber,  forcing  cone,  straight 
bore,  and  finally,  the  choke 
constriction.  Hunters  of  the  past 
and  a good  many  today  put  a strong 
emphasis  on  the  degree  of  choke, 
and  for  many  years,  choke  was  the 
main  aspect  of  a shotgun’s  barrel. 

The  history  of  choke  in  the  scat- 
tergun  is  engulfed  in  a cloud  of 
mystery  with  different  gun  his- 
torians crediting  a variety  of  gun- 
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smiths  and  market  hunters  as  the 
first  to  diseover  the  advantages  of 
some  constrietion  in  a shotgun  bar- 
rel’s muzzle.  Off  the  top  of  my 
head,  I recall  that  an  old  hunter 
from  Illinois,  Fred  Kimble,  is  given 
major  recognition  for  this  discovery, 
but  it  really  makes  little  difference 
who  came  up  with  the  idea. 

The  myth  that  the  more  choke 
the  better  is  defeated  by  the  easily 
proven  fact  that  an  over-choked 
bore  will  throw  blown  patterns  with 
open  centers — dandy  if  shooting  at 
innertubes,  but  worthless  in  the 
field.  Choke  is  very  essential,  and 
every  barrel  must  have  some  for 
pattern  control.  Even  the  wide  open 
cylinder  bore  requires  a few  thou- 
sandths of  constriction  at  the  muz- 
zle to  hold  some  uniformity  of  the 
shot  charge. 

Going  to  the  other  end  of  the  bar- 
rel brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
chamber  which,  believe  it  or  not, 
also  plays  an  important  part  in  how 
well  a shotgun  patterns.  The 
chamber  is  not  just  the  over-sized 
portion  of  the  bore  which  accepts 
the  shell.  Smooth,  properly  fitting 
chambers  are  necessary,  for  over- 
sized chambers  will  cause  head 
cracks  and  case  swelling.  The 
chamber  should  be  large  enough  for 
easy  removal  of  the  fired  case. 

Using  a 20-gauge  for  example, 
the  first  thing  to  meet  the  eye  is  the 
shell  head  rim  cut  which  starts  out 
at  roughly  .766"  and  tapers  slightly 
for  a distance  of  .080".  I’ll  point  out 
now  that  all  measurements  vary 
from  gun  to  gun,  even  those  from 
the  same  manufacturer.  Reamers 
and  borers  wear  and  polishing  re- 
quirements are  never  the  same. 
Measurements  stated  in  this  article 


are  close  but  not  necessarily  exact. 

The  chamber  proper  begins  from 
the  end  of  the  rim  cut  with  a 
diameter  in  the  20-gauge  of  about 
.699"  and  runs  a gentle  taper  of 
.005"  (five  thousandths  of  an  inch) 
for  each  inch  of  chamber  length.  A 
20-gauge  with  a 2-3/4"  chamber 
would  begin  with  .699"  and  taper  to 
.685".  This  slight  forward  taper  aids 
in  easy  case  removal. 

Chamber  and  Case 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  the 
chamber’s  length  should  be  the 
exact  length  of  the  fired  case.  Some 
authorities  claim  there  is  a small 
gain  in  pattern  uniformity  when  a 
chamber  is  cut  shorter  by  1/16"  or 
so.  This  causes  the  case  to  unfold 
into  the  forcing  cone,  guaranteeing 
a sure  seal  that  prohibits  gases  from 
escaping  around  the  wads  and 
breaking  up  the  shot  charge  before 
it  enters  the  forcing  cone.  The 
drawbacks  with  this  are  a higher 
chamber  pressure  and  the  possi- 
bility that  chunks  will  be  ripped 
from  the  end  of  the  case  and  adhere 
on  the  bore  proper.  Since  the  advent 
of  the  plastic  shotcup/wad  column, 
the  shot  charge  is  largely  unaffected 
by  gas  leakage. 

I made  a particular  point  about 
the  chamber  length  being  the  exact 
length  of  the  fired  or  unfolded  case, 
since  many  shooters  wonder  why 
there  can  be  some  pattern  loss  when 
a 2-3/4"  shell  is  fired  in  the  3" 
chamber.  Really,  the  explanation 
about  the  short  chamber  overlap 
answers  this.  When  a short  case  is 
fired  in  a long  chamber,  the  shot 
charge  has  to  jump  into  the  forcing 
cone.  In  other  words,  when  the 
2-3/4"  case  (2-3/4"  represents  the 
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SIDE-BY-SIDE  OR  0/U  shotgun  gives  hunter 
instant  choice  of  two  chokes,  an  advantage 
over  a single  barrel  gun  in  varying  field  condi- 
tions. 

length  of  the  fired  ease,  not  a loaded 
one)  is  unfolded,  there  is  still  1/4" 
of  unused  chamber  space  before  the 
start  of  the  forcing  cone.  As  the  shot 
charge  leaves  the  case  it  expands  to 
the  true  size  of  the  chamber.  At  this 
moment,  it’s  possible  for  gases  to 
mix  with  the  shot  charge  causing  a 
breakup  and  pressure  loss. 

In  our  20-gauge  example,  the 
trouble  with  pattern  loss  begins 
when  the  forcing  cone  is  required  to 
squeeze  the  shot  charge  from 
.685" — the  end  of  the  chamber 
measurement — to  .615",  which  is 
the  actual  bore  diameter  in  the  20. 
As  this  takes  place,  the  abrupt 
squeeze  deforms  a high  number  of 
pellets.  This  deformation  and  a 
possible  breakup  of  the  shot  charge 
by  escaping  gases  are  definite  fac- 
tors in  pattern  loss.  Again,  the  new 
one-piece,  cup-type  wad  has 
alleviated  this  condition  somewhat. 

Here  again,  I must  take  a middle 
of  the  road  stand.  Since  no  two  bar- 
rel interiors  are  the  same,  only  ex- 
tensive testing  would  prove  the  pat- 


tern loss,  if  any,  when  the  2-3/4" 
shell  is  fired  in  the  3"  chamber.  I do 
think  if  there  is  a definite  showing 
of  pattern  loss,  the  handloader  can 
correct  the  situation  with  different 
shot  sizes  or  load  combinations. 

The  forcing  cone  is  the  least 
known  aspect  of  a shotgun  barrel’s 
innards.  By  now  I think  it’s  obvious 
what  the  forcing  cone  does,  but  how 
well  it  does  the  job  is  the  important 
factor.  Cutting  the  forcing  cone  is 
complex  and  expensive.  Gun  com- 
panies find  it  easier  to  cut  short,  ab- 
rupt type  cones  instead  of  the  long 
tapering  type.  My  own  feelings 
favor  the  long  cone,  but  the  short 
cone  helps  more  or  less  balance  the 
light  shot  charges  and  also 
contributes  to  the  combustion  of  the 
powder.  If  light  loads  work  best 
with  short  cones,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  a heavier  shot 
charge  should  have  a long  forcing 
cone.  Eliminating  the  forcing  cone 
altogether  would  be  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  running  a gentle 
taper  the  length  of  a shotgun  barrel 
would  require  expensive  reamers 
and  drawbar  equipment  that  would 
price  a shotgun  far  beyond  financial 
reach  of  almost  all  of  the  scattergun 
clan.  For  you  and  me,  the  answer 
rests  in  testing  on  a pattern  board 
until  the  right  powder-load  com- 
bination is  found. 

Battered  But  Beautiful 

It’s  not  always  the  expensive 
shotgun  that  gives  perfect  patterns. 
My  late  brother  Fred  had  a short- 
barrel  16-gauge  single  barrel  that 
had  the  looks  of  a boat  oar.  Battered 
and  beat,  with  a coat  of  dark  blue 
paint  on  the  barrel,  the  old  gun  was 
the  butt  of  a good  many  jokes,  but  I 
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have  to  admit  the  decrepit  single 
and  Fred  made  a whale  of  a 
twosome.  Much  to  the  chagrin  of  his 
hunting  buddies,  and  Bob  Pick  from 
Apollo  will  still  vouch  for  this,  Fred 
could  hit  quail,  groUse  or  rabbits 
much  like  shooting  fish  in  a barrel. 
Some  of  the  skeptics  claimed  it  was 
the  short  barrel,  while  others 
thought  the  barrel  had  been 
shortened  and  the  choke  removed. 

The  old  gun  is  gone,  but  looking 
back,  I have  a feeling  that  old  16- 
gauge  might  have  been  one  of  those 
once-in-a-lifetime-guns.  As  I recall, 
it  out-patterned  and  out-shot  all  its 
competitors.  It  wasn’t  a funnel  gun 
nor  do  I think  it  had  been  cut.  It 
gave  near-perfect  patterns  due  to 
having  the  right  balance  of  choke 
for  the  one  brand  of  number  6s  my 
brother  used.  It  was  an  inexpensive 
shotgun  that  by  some  touch  of  fate 
had  been  willed  a perfect  barrel 
from  the  chambers  to  the  choke. 

The  bore  of  a shotgun  barrel  is 
not  just  a holding  tube  while  the 
powder  burns  and  the  gases  build 
pressure.  In  most  shotguns,  this  all 
takes  place  in  the  first  foot  or  so  of 
the  barrel.  Although  the  bore 
proper  does  control  the  shot  charge 
until  it  reaches  the  choke  section, 
it’s  imperative  for  best  results  to 
have  a smooth,  highly  polished 
bore.  A close  examination  of  the  in- 
terior of  a barrel  will  show  signs  of 
reamer  marks  not  removed  during 
the  polishing  process.  It  takes  time 
and  money  to  correctly  hone  a bar- 
rel, but  the  end  result  will  be  a bet- 
ter patterning  shotgun. 

Although  I mentioned  choke  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  it’s 
interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
range  of  choke  from  open  to  full  is 


Types  of  Choke 


ENGLISH 


AMERICAN  OR  CONE 


SWAGED 


RECESS  OR  JUG 


BELL  OR  REVERSE 


not  as  exaggerated  as  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  hunters  believe.  Sticking 
with  the  20-gauge,  I’ll  state  again 
the  bore  diameter  proper  is  .615’ 
(six-hundred-and-fifteen  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch).  Reaming  or 
squeezing  a certain  amount  of 
constriction  in  the  last  part  of  the 
muzzle  much  like  turning  down  a 
garden  hose  nozzle  is  the  all-im- 
portant factor  known  as  choke. 

Old-timers  used  to  use  a dime  to 
measure  the  left  barrel  of  a 12- 
gauge  double  for  choke,  but  there  is 
no  significance  in  whether  the  dime 
will  or  won’t  go  into  the  muzzle.  I 
believed  this  old  myth  for  many 
years,  but  it’s  false. 

I won’t  get  involved  in  the 
various  ways  choke  can  be  installed, 
but  I think  it’s  worth  discussing  just 
how  much  choke  length  is  required. 

With  a modified  barrel  in  the  20- 
gauge,  the  restriction  runs  from 
bore  size  of  .615"  to  about  .601" 
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and  uses  about  1-1/4"  of  barrel. 
Improved  modified  requires  almost 
two  inches  of  barrel  length  and  is 
forced  from  .615"  to  .595".  Full 
choke  uses  more  of  the  barrel,  about 
2-1/2",  measures  out  a .589". 
Here  again,  reaming  and  honing 
processes  may  vary  these  measure- 
ments, but  for  all  practical  purposes, 
they  are  close  enough. 

The  long  3"  chamber  is  in  vogue 
today,  and  practically  all  imported 
shotguns  come  with  the  long 
chamber.  I have  a feeling  this  is 
done  more  to  enhance  sales  than 
contribute  to  success  in  the  field. 

With  the  extra  noise  and  recoil  of 
the  Magnum  shell  in  all  gauges, 
many  hunters  are  going  back  to  the 


short  shell.  I have  already  stated  the 
Magnum  shell  has  a larger  shot 
charge,  but  the  best  the  hunter  can 
usually  expect  from  the  Magnum 
load  is  no  more  than  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional pellets  connecting  on  a 
duck,  grouse  or  rabbit. 

This  revelation  should  stop  the 
frustration  some  12-gauge  owners 
are  going  through  in  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  keep  the  old  short 
chamber  or  go  for  the  much  talked 
about  3"  job.  Too  many  myths  still 
exist  and  far  too  much  emphasis  is 
put  on  the  Magnum  shell.  Excellent 
field  loads  can  be  had  with  no  more 
than  an  ounce  or  1-1/8  ounces  of 
shot  in  front  of  the  proper  powder/ 
wad  combination. 


Gun  Digest,  Tv^enty-Ninth  Edition 

Year  after  year,  decade  after  decade,  John  Amber  goes  on  turning  out  what  many 
shooters  firmly  believe  is  the  top  gun  publication  anywhere,  the  Gun  Digest.  As  usual, 
this  edition’s  subject  matter  ranges  widely,  with  articles  on  North  America’s  wild 
sheep,  by  Jack  O’Connor;  the  1903  Springfield,  by  A1  Miller;  Wallace  Labisky’s  piece 
on  Browning  shotguns;  the  evolution  of  a chuck  hunter,  by  Don  Lewis,  and  above-tim- 
berline  chuck  shooting,  by  Dan  Flores;  Nick  Sisley  on  short-barreled,  no-choke  grouse 
guns.  Cliff  Dempster  on  the  (mythical?)  all-around  rifle,  and  Dave  Truby  telling 
shooters  how  to  get  some  credit  for  the  good  they  do,  to  name  just  a cross-section  of  the 
contents.  There  is  also  an  extensive  catalog  section,  plus  numerous  other  reference  de- 
partments. A book  for  all  shooters.  {Gun  Digest,  ed.  by  John  T.  Amber,  Digest  Books, 
Inc.,  540  Frontage  Rd.,  Northfield,  111.  60093,  448  pp.,  large  format,  paperbound, 
$7.95.) 


^nofetng  ^arfehtarh  ♦ . . 

The  game  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1867,  giving  premiums  for 
fox  scalps,  owls,  hawks,  &c.,  proves  a heavy  expense  to  taxpayers  of 
Huntingdon  county.  For  the  year,  1868,  the  premiums  paid  for  the 
destruction  of  such  game  amounted  to  $3,000.  The  Huntingdon  papers 
are  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  This  law,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  extended  to  this  county  last  year.  {True  Democrat,  Lewistown,  Jan. 
20,  1869.) 
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NAME  (PLEASE  PRINT) 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

EDWARD  T.  DURKIN  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E.  GEESAMAN  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.  C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin. 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— C.  J.  Williams,  Acting  Superintendent, 
R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 


Pennsylvania  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1974-1975 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  5,  1974,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1974-1975 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  open- 
ing hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on 
October  26  will  be  9:00  a.m.,  D.S.T.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons 
will  be  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring 
season)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00  a.m.,  D.S.T.,  and  raccoons  which 
may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  seasons  when  the  hours  are 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced 
later. 


Daily 

Limit 

6 

2 

4 

2 


SMALL  GAME 

Field 

Possession 

Limit 

12  Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

4 Ruffed  Grouse  

8 Rabbits,  Cottontail  

4 Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated 

area) * 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area* 


DATES  OF 
OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  19  ...  Nov.  30  AND 
Dec.  26  ...  Ian.  18,  1975 
Oct.  19  . . . Nov.  30  AND 
Dec.  26  ...  Jan.  18,  1975 
Oct.  26  . . . Nov.  30  AND 
Dec.  26  ...  Jan.  18,  1975 

Oct.  26  ...  Nov.  30 
Dec.  26  ...  Jan.  18,  1975 


4 8 Bobwhite  Quail  

Unlimited  Raccoons  (Hunting  or  Trapping)! 

Unlimited  Woodchucks  (groundhogs)  


Unlimited  Squirrels,  Red§ 


Oct.  26  ...  Nov.  30 
Oct.  19  ....  Feb.  28 
Closed  Nov.  30  to  June  15, 
1975;  Open  Rest  of  Year 
Closed  Oct.  1-18 


Daily 

Limit 

1 


1 

2 


Season 

Limit 

1 Wild  Turkey — Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below**  

— Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
1 — Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only) 

4 Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  


Oct.  26  . . . Nov.  30 
(Except  Nov.  25) 

Oct.  26  . . . Nov.  23 

May  3 May  24,  1975 

Dec.  26  ..  Dec.  28  AND 
Jan.  3 Jan.  4,  1975 


Unlimited  Crows 


NON-GAME 


Jan.  20  ...  Apr.  15,  1975 
AND 

Jul.  1 Aug.  7,  1975 


I 


1 


1 


1 


BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  I year  old,  by  individual  or  by  hunting  party 

of  two  or  more  

' Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide  

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  a 

spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area 

•i  listed  below***  

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide  

Bad  weather  or  inadequate  harvest  extension  

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below**** 
Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless — with  specified  muzzleloader 
on  designated  State  Game  Lands*****  


Nov. 

25  ONLY 

Sep. 

28  .. 

. Oct. 

25 

Dec. 

26  . 

. . Jan. 

18, 

Dec. 

2 ... 

. . Dec. 

14 

Dec. 

2 .. 

, . Dec. 

14 

Dec. 

16  .. 

. Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

20  and/or  21 

Dec. 

16  .. 

. Dec. 

21 

Dec. 

26  .. 

. Dec. 

28 

FURBEARERS 

Unlimited  Skunks,  Opossums!  

Unlimited  Minks!  

Unlimited  Muskrats  (traps  only)  

3 3 Beavers  (traps  only)  


No  Closed  Trapping  Season 
Nov.  28  ...  Jan.  18,  1975 
Nov.  28  ...  Jan.  18,  1975 
Feb.  15  ...  Mar.  16,  1975 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters.  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  Bobcat  or 
Wildcat.  NO  CLOSE  SEASON— Chukar  Partridges. 


For  special  regulations  concerning  deer,  pheasants,  turkeys 
and  beaver,  consult  the  1974-75  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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Did  you  know  that  Pennsylvania  hunters  bagged  about  1,200,000 
phesants  in  1973?  That’s  a lot  of  ringnecks,  and  the  figure  puts  the  Key- 
stone State  right  up  there  with  the  leaders  in  pheasant  harvests,  A 
native  of  Asia,  the  ringneck  was  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Game  Commission  in  1915,  and  it  has  flourished.  LInlike  many  in- 
troduced species  which  became  pests — the  starling,  house  sparrow, 
gypsy  moth  and  Japanese  beetle,  for  example — the  pheasant  is  a fa- 
vorable addition  to  our  native  fauna.  If  you  enjoy  this  regal  bird,  re- 
member this:  the  hunter  paid  the  bill  to  introduce  the  ring-necked 


pheasant 
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EDITORIAL 


Keep  Those  Tags  And  Cards  Cornin’. . . 


Most  hunters  REL\LIZE  we  don’t  live  on  a frontier  anymore.  Even  if 
there  is  a definite  relationship  between  today’s  sportsmen  and  Daniel 
Boone,  say,  any  objective  look  at  the  situation  will  prove  that  climbing  into  a new 
station  wagon  while  wearing  naugahyde-faced  pants,  nylon  brush  jacket  and 
Vibram-soled  boots  and  carrying  a gas-operated  autoloading  shotgun,  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  pulling  on  homemade  moccasins  and  buckskins,  grabbing  the  old  flint- 
lock and  taking  off  for  the  mountains. 

Nor  is  the  wildlife  situation  the  same.  Two  centuries  ago  our  forbears  got  a big 
percentage  of  their  year-round  sustenance  from  game.  They  viewed  this  as  not 
only  natural  but  something  that  would  continue  forever  ...  or  else  give  way  to 
domestic  fare  as  the  wilderness  was  conquered  and  there  was  no  physical  need  for 
wild  food.  Doubtless  few  of  them  gave  any  thought  to  the  psychological  satisfac- 
tions accruing  from  hunting  which  have  become  so  important  today.  None  had  any 
idea  what  our  human  population  would  number  now,  with  all  its  resultant  prob- 
lems, including  the  stress  it  places  on  wildlife  and  its  environment.  These  pressures 
could  have  eliminated  wildlife  in  this  country  ...  in  fact,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses did  eliminate  it.  Only  the  demands  of  the  sport  hunter,  plus  his  willingness  to 
pay  the  costs,  brought  it  back.  And  it’s  the  science  of  wildlife  management,  funded 
by  the  hunter’s  dollar,  which  makes  this  activity  a going  thing. 

Realizing  the  interest  hunters  have  in  their  sport,  it  seems  a good  idea  to 
mention  an  easy  way  they  can  greatly  aid  wildlife  management.  This  is  simply  to 
return  to  the  designated  address  any  bands  or  tags  worn  by  gamebirds  or  game  ani- 
mals they  harvest.  Currently,  the  Game  Commission  is  banding  or  tagging 
woodcock,  doves,  turkeys,  rabbits,  geese  and  ducks,  and  Penn  State’s  Wildlife 
Management  Unit  in  cooperation  with  the  Commission,  is  tagging  bears.  The 
return  of  these  markers  provides  data  which  are  invaluable  in  management  work. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  to  return  the  postage-paid  deer  or  turkey  harvest 
report  card  (issued  separately  with  each  license  this  year)  if  either  or  both  of  these 
species  are  taken.  These  returns  provide /acts  for  biologists  to  work  with — and  one 
fact  is  worth  a thousand  guesses  any  day. 

Related  to  this  is  the  return  of  hunter  survey  questionnaires.  Each  year  the  Di- 
vision of  Research  mails  out  40,000  of  these.  Normal  return  is  about  38  percent.  We 
should  be  doing  better  than  this.  If  you  get  one,  please  fill  it  out  properly  and 
return  it.  You’ll  be  helping  to  insure  that  your  grandchildren’s  hunting  will  be  as 
good  as  yours.  Think  what  it  would  be  like  today  if  your  grandfather  had  had  the 
chance  to  do  as  much  for  you. — Bob  Bell 
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VtcctKwei  tkc  StUiu^ficci 

By  Paul  Carson 


The  drummer  of  the  bull- 

wheel  shaft  probably  died 
instantly.  But  if  there  was  even  a 
split  second  left  to  the  old  grouse 
after  the  load  of  number  5 shot 
caught  him  from  behind,  he  un- 
doubtedly used  the  time  to  curse  me 
as  a betrayer.  And,  watching  his 
mottled-tan-on-gray  underbelly 
turn  to  the  October  morning’s  blue 
sky  as  his  body  slid  earthward,  I 
knew  it  was  my  carelessness  that 
had  killed  an  old  associate  and,  in  a 
way,  a friend.  The  responsibility 
was  mine  even  though  I hadn’t 
pulled  the  trigger. 

The  ruffed  grouse’s  body  disap- 
peared, hidden  by  the  stark  and 
spiky  branches  of  the  crab  apple 
trees  clustered  in  the  man-made 
crater  that  for  the  last  two  years  had 
been  one  of  his  primary  haunts.  A 
few  drifting  feathers  remained  to 
prove  that  only  seconds  before  he 
had  been,  thundering  into  his 
getaway.  Tom,  my  15-year-old 
cousin,  stood  a few  steps  to  my  right 
with  the  Fox  Sterlingworth  20- 
gauge  still  upraised. 

An  expression  of  stunned  joy 
began  to  leak  slowly  from  the 
corners  of  Tom’s  mouth  and  run 
over  a face  framed  by  a crop  of 
brown  hair  worn  in  shaggy 
pageboy-gone-berserk  style.  Slowly 
he  lowered  the  double-barreled 
shotgun,  opened  it  and  pulled  out 
the  spent  shell.  Clearing  the  barrel 
allowed  a draft  to  route  a tiny  curl  of 
smoke  from  the  right  muzzle  of  the 


old  gun.  The  boy  took  a long,  noisy 
breath  of  the  sulfurish  smoke  as  he 
carefully  stowed  the  empty  yellow 
shell  case,  a memento  of  his  first 
grouse,  in  the  vest  pocket  of  his 
hunting  shirt.  Sliding  a fresh  shell 
into  the  right  chamber  of  the 
shotgun,  he  moved  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  downed  bird,  his 
orange  vinyl  cap  bouncing  among 
the  crab  apple  trees  like  a minnow- 
worried  fishing  bobber. 

“Blasted  gun  still  has  a little 
magic  left,  ” I said  to  the  bullwheel 
shaft,  guilt  riding  heavily  on  my 
voice. 

The  Kingpin  was  Dead 

The  shaft — simply  a 14-foot  oak 
log  about  18  inches  in  diameter — 
lay  in  a clearing  not  much  larger 
than  an  average  parking  space.  It 
stretched  horizontally  to  the  slope 
some  ten  yards  above  the  rim  of  the 
shallow  crater,  which  had  been  dug 
into  a leveled  plateau  on  the 
hillside.  The  crater,  about  a quarter 
the  size  of  a football  field,  had  ap- 
parently been  designed  in  a 
halfhearted  attempt  to  catch  sludge 
from  an  oil  well.  Thanks  in  great 
part  to  my  carelessness,  the  kingpin 
grouse  was  dead,  the  grouse  that 
had  recently  loafed  among  the 
struggling,  story-high  crab  apple 
trees  now  attempting  to  fill  the 
depression.  The  shaft  was  once 
again  without  a drummer. 

I recalled  the  Fox  Sterlingworth 
aptly  demonstrating  the  tight- 
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THAT  WOODED  hillside  was  special  to  me — a 
place  where  I had  spent  countless  hours, 
waiting  in  a tiny  blind  to  get  photos  of  drum- 
ming grouse. 

choked  magic  of  its  28-inch  barrels 
to  me  when  I first  started  hunting.  I 
had  borrowed  the  gun  from  my 
grandfather,  who  later  bequeathed 
it  to  me.  I rarely  wounded  anything 
in  my  days  with  the  old  shotgun. 
My  chances  in  most  cases  had  been 
either  clean  misses  or  instant  ob- 
livion for  the  game. 

Several  years  ago,  I had  stored 
the  Fox  Sterlingworth  in  a gun  case 
and  had  taken  up  with  a fancier, 
younger  generation  of  firearms. 
Tom  had  found  the  shotgun  the  pre- 
vious summer  and  fallen  in  love 
with  it.  He  had  put  shims  under  the 
buttplate  to  raise  the  down-pitched 
muzzles  and  had  practiced  hard 
with  the  old  gun. 

Still,  that  the  boy  was  ready  for 
grouse  never  occurred  to  me  as  we 
started  out  that  first  day  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s early  season.  He  was 
actually  watching  for  squirrels.  But 
when  the  grouse  flushed,  Tom  had 


coolly  waited  until  the  bird  climbed 
to  altitude,  then  bore  down  on  him 
as  if  the  cock  were  a clay  pigeon  at 
the  top  of  its  rise. 

We  had  come  to  that  particular 
wooded  hillside  in  southwestern 
Washington  County  because  it  was 
special  to  me.  It  was  a place  where  I 
had  spent  countless  hours  over  the 
last  two  years,  waiting  in  a tiny 
camera  blind  for  precious  few  ex- 
posures of  the  drumming  grouse 
and  collecting,  all  the  while,  many  i 
satisfying  memories. 

What  I wanted  to  do  with  a 
detour  from  my  okay-to-shoot 
coverts  to  the  crab  apple  crater  was 
to  flush  the  drummer  into  deeper 
cover  before  some  other  hunters 
who  didn’t  recognize  his  photogenic 
qualities  happened  along.  After 
flushing  so  many  times  at  my  ap- 
proaches without  being  shot  at,  he 
had  taken  to  using  the  easiest  and  • 
most  exposed  exit  from  the  ancient  , 
holding  basin  area. 

I was  carrying  a shotgun — would  i 
have  felt  naked  that  time  of  year 
without  one — but  wasn’t  expecting  | 
to  get  a decent  shot  even  in  “fair  , 
game  ” coverts  because  of  the  thick  ' 
foliage.  ! 

I hadn’t  thought  it  necessary  to  1 
tell  Tom  this  grouse  was  off  limits. 
In  fact,  the  idea  pecked  around  the 
outskirts  of  my  consciousness  that  it 
might  be  a good  idea  if  he  got  a 
shot,  which  I naturally  assumed 
would  miss;  the  experience  would  1 
put  both  boy  and  grouse  on  their 
mettle. 

Walking  abreast,  we  had  come 
down  the  route  I most  frequently  j 
used  into  the  area.  Tom  had  fooled  ji 
me — not  to  mention  what  he  did  to  1 
the  grouse.  | 

Tom  came  back  through  the  crab  L 
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apple  thicket  with  the  shotgun 
opened  and  carried  over  his  right 
elbow.  The  body  of  the  grouse  was 
cradled  on  his  left  arm  against  his 
chest.  He  walked  lightly  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet,  oblivious  to  the 
snatching  branches  of  the  trees.  He 
entered  the  small  clearing  under  its 
canopy  of  interlaced  branches,  care- 
fully placed  the  shotgun  across  the 
shaft  and  sat  down  beside  it.  As  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  I wasn’t  there. 

Holding  the  grouse  before  him  on 
the  upturned  palm  of  his  right 
hand,  he  gazed  at  it  for  long 
minutes.  Then,  hesitantly,  with  the 
bony,  gawky  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
that  looked  as  if  they  would  never 
do  anything  in  concert,  he  gently 
stroked  smooth  the  ruffled,  brown 
back  feathers  studded  with  their 
white-centered  spangles.  He 
touched  the  blue-black  ruff  at  the 
shoulders  and  fanned  the  tail  to 
admire  it. 

All  the  while  he  repeated,  breath- 
lessly and  almost  to  himself,  “Golly, 
golly.”  This  I considered  rather 
amazing  from  a lad  who,  along  with 
many  of  his  peers,  seemed  to  think 
speech  should  be  spiced  with  all  the 
purple-smoke  words  designed  to 
scorch  a tongue. 

Suddenly  the  disappointment  and 
self-accusations  that  had  been  jag- 
ging me  blunted,  and,  instead  of  a 
warm  October  morning,  I was 
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seeing  once  again  a November 
afternoon  sheathed  in  the  gray 
threat  of  snow. 

Two  of  my  uncles,  their  brace  of 
beagles  and  1 had  come  from  among 
the  young  oaks  higher  up  the  hill  to 
just  above  the  crab  apple  thicket 
that  afternoon  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
was  perhaps  the  first  time  1 had  ever 
seen  the  place. 

Half  Cocker,  Half  Mutt 

With  us  was  a half  cocker  spaniel, 
half  fly-by-night  mutt  named  Lucky 
who  wouldn’t  stay  home  when  the 
rabbit  hounds  went  out.  His  little 
black  body  almost  shook  to  pieces 
with  excitement  as  he  closed  on  a 
clump  of  brambles  at  the  edge  of 
the  tiny  clearing.  Out  of  that  cover 
came  roaring  what  1 have  always 
believed  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
grouse  1 have  ever  seen.  Of  course, 
he  was  probably  the  first  live  one  1 
had  ever  seen,  and  he  rose  just  ten 
feet  in  front  of  my  nose. 

I was  carrying  the  Fox  Ster- 
lingworth  that  day.  The  shotgun 
barked  while  the  butt  was 
somewhere  near  my  navel  and  the 
muzzles  were  waving  at  the 
treetops.  My  belt  buckle  took  a 
direct  hit  from  the  buttplate  while 
the  grouse  swooped  untouched  into 
history. 

1 hunted  grouse  for  years  after 
that,  looking  for  likely  coverts  while 
not  really  knowing  why  grouse  were 
certain  places  and  not  others.  But 
each  time  I came  to  the  little 
clearing  containing  the  bullwheel 
shaft  my  spine  prickled,  an  in- 
dication that  there  was  something — 
a deep  mystery — hanging  around 
and  waiting  for  me  to  solve  it.  To 
reinforce  my  feelings  there  was 
usually  a flush  and  invariably  a 
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clean  miss  as  a ruffed  grouse  whip- 
ped off  to  deeper  cover.  I did, 
however,  manage  to  bag  a few  birds 
in  other  coverts. 

The  men  I hunted  with  while  I 
was  growing  up — my  father, 
grandfathers  and  uncles — loved 
hounds.  Their  passion  was  listening 
to  the  elemental  bawl  of  a foxhound 
or  the  hysterical  trail  cry  of  excited 
beagles.  The  land  they  knew  was 
one  of  open  farms  with  the  derricks 
of  a still-active  oil  industry  studding 
the  fields. 

Even  now  on  the  eve  of  small 
game  season  I hear  in  my  sleep  the 
voices  of  long-gone  beagles  drifting 
back  along  forgotten  trails,  for  be- 
hind the  beagles  is  how  I spent  my 
earliest  hunts  even  before  I was  old 
enough  to  carry  a gun. 

But  as  I grew  the  land  was 
changing.  There  was  a gradual  shift 
from  open  fields  back  to  woods  as 
farming  and  the  oil  industry  both 
slowed  in  our  area.  In  places, 
housing  projects  and  new  roads 
blocked  the  hounds.  Perhaps  that’s 
why  I became  so  interested  in 
grouse;  we  shared  and  tried  to 
thrive  in  shrinking  woodlot  islands 
hemmed  by  civilization’s  bloat. 

Began  to  Disappear 

The  men  who  had  followed  the 
hounds  began  to  disappear  from  the 
outdoors  as  I entered  my  mid  teens, 
either  dying  or  giving  up  hunting 
because  they  could  no  longer  find  in 
it  the  satisfaction  they  once  knew. 
Many  of  them  had  spent  more  than 
just  their  hunting  days  in  the  out- 
doors. These  men  had  worked  the 
wells  when  oil  was  king  in  the 
region,  and  now  the  oil  wells  were 
mostly  gone.  In  fact,  even  when  I 
first  started  hunting  practically  the 
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only  memorials  to  the  oilmen’s  one- 
time presence  on  the  special  slope 
were  the  deteriorating  bullwheel 
shaft  and  the  old  crater. 

In  its  working  days,  the  shaft  had 
been  anchored  with  its  two  giant 
wheels  on  a well  platform  opposite 
the  engine  house  and  long  belt 
house.  When  something  ruptured 
deep  in  the  well,  the  men  would 
connect  the  tug  wheel  on  the  shaft 
to  one  in  the  belt  house  by  a bull 
rope.  Then  the  casing  or  whatever 
had  malfunctioned  was  hauled  from 
the  well  with  a cable  slung  over  the 
derrick  and  attached  to  the  shaft. 

The  two  giant  wooden  wheels 
had  decayed,  leaving  only  a few 
snags  of  spokes  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the  shaft  in  the  clearing.  These 
snags  the  grouse  took  for  their  se- 
curity post  while  drumming.  Grouse 
seem  to  prefer  logs  that  have  some 
sort  of  security  post — a root  or 
something  that  stands  up  from  the 
log  and  offers  added  protection  as  i 
they  furiously  beat  their  wings, 
drumming  the  air  in  ancient  ritual. 

It  was  actually  after  a stint  in  the 
Air  Force  and  college  that  I met 
men  who  knew  the  marvelous  facts 
about  grouse.  For  instance,  these  i 
men  were  the  ones  who  proved  to 
me  that  drumming  really  happened 
and  was  not  some  sort  of  legend  as  I 
had  earlier  in  my  hunting  career 
imagined.  The  men,  some  of  them 
busily  forming  the  now-active 
Pennsylvania  Grouse  Association  so 
they  could  focus  even  more  at- 
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tention  on  “their”  bird,  took  me  to 
woodlands  and  showed  me  drum- 
ming grouse.  They  told  me  in  spring 
the  drumming  mainly  signifies  lust, 
and  in  the  fall  it  announces  the 
overlord  of  a territory.  It  was  then 
that  the  significance  of  the  bull- 
wheel  shaft  began  to  dawn  on  me. 

The  next  hunting  season  after  my 
course  in  grouse  drumming  found 
me  back  at  the  special  clearing. 
Having  put  away  the  Fox  Sterl- 
ingworth,  I carried  a shotgun  that 
was  more  wand  than  weapon.  Seem- 
ingly, it  would  point  instantly  at  the 
sound  of  a flushing  bird  with  its 
side-by-side,  open-choked  bores 
probing  like  unblinking  black  eyes 
for  the  first  riffle  of  brown 
movement. 

I had  downed  several  grouse  that 
particular  hunting  season  with  the 
just-new  20-gauge  before  my  try  for 
the  grouse  of  the  charmed  clearing; 
I wanted  to  be  sure  I was  ready. 

Starting  at  the  west  end  of  the 
woods,  I came  to  the  crab  apple 
thicket  with  the  wind  at  my  back.  I 
was  walking  right  up  the  bird’s  es- 
cape route. 

I crept  among  the  crab  apple 
trees  in  the  crater  with  the  wet-but- 
unwashed  animal  odor  that  hangs  in 
such  a place  eddying  around  me.  No 
grouse.  I walked  up  the  slope  to  the 
clearing.  No  grouse.  I was  just  about 
to  move  on  up  the  slope,  from  the 
last  of  the  crab  apples  to  the  first  of 
the  young  oaks,  when  from  a clump 
of  knee-high  ferns  just  behind  me 
he  erupted  with  a thunder  of  wings 
that  played  like  a war  drum’s  roll 
along  my  taut  nerves. 

As  I swung  around,  the  whippet- 
fast  shotgun  came  up  and  crashed 
just  as  two  crab  apple  trees  at  the 
rim  of  the  crater  seemed  to  sway 


together  to  hide  the  ground-skim- 
ming bird.  Retracing  my  steps,  I 
found  him  among  the  ferns  just  in- 
side the  shallow  crater.  A few  loose, 
tweedy  brown  feathers  shifted  in 
the  fall  breeze.  Nothing  else  about 
him  moved.  The  place  suddenly  felt 
very  lonely. 

That  day  as  I walked  home  with 
the  grouse  lumping  the  game 
pocket  of  my  hunting  vest,  I 
thought  I would  never  return  to  the 
bullwheel  shaft.  I hated  to  even 
think  of  the  emptiness  I had  left 
there. 

The  following  spring  broke  open 
a long,  dreary  winter.  I had  put 
away  my  guns  and  was  prowling  the 
woods  with  my  camera.  Stopping  to 
sit  against  the  giant  white  oak, 
parent  of  the  young  ones  marching 
toward  the  crater,  I let  the 
afternoon’s  sun  warm  me. 


SOMEDAY  I WOULD  be  gone,  along  with  the 
shaft  and  the  clearing.  So  let  the  characters, 
the  stage  and  even  the  script  change.  But 
never,  I asked  the  October  sky,  let  the  play 
end. 
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I had  been  there  about  half  an 
hour,  wondering  languidly  why  a 
person  couldn’t  stay  in  such  a place 
for  the  next  20  years  and  thereby 
dodge  the  mistakes  he  would  make 
trying  to  get  through  a normal  life. 

Suddenly  I heard  a sound  that  I 
knew  was  going  to  thrust  me  into  a 
new  challenge  and,  most  likely,  start 
me  accumulating  a whole  new  set  of 
mistakes.  The  sound  was  like  that  of 
a miniature  compressor  taking  a 
couple  of  tentative  coughs  and  then 
bursting  into  full-throttled  life.  It 
was  a muffled  sound,  hard  to 
pinpoint.  But  I knew  exactly  from 
where  it  came. 

First  Blind 

That  day  I built  my  first  small, 
rickety  camera  blind  and  set  it  up 
some  40  feet  from  the  bullwheel 
shaft,  with  a clear  line  of  sight 
through  the  branches.  That  marked 
the  beginning  of  watching  through 
telephoto  lenses  and,  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  conditions  were 
right,  photographing  “my  bird,  ” 
the  young  cock  that  had  taken  over 
the  territory  of  the  one  I had  shot. 

Perhaps  for  the  next  two  years  it 
wasn’t  the  same  grouse,  but  being 
an  incurable  romantic,  I preferred 
to  believe  it  was. 

He  was  drawn  to  the  shaft  as  were 
his  ancestors  because  there  he  found 
the  best  stage  for  his  performance — 
protected  from  airborne  predators 
by  interlaced  branches,  yet  removed 
from  thick  brush  where  ground 
predators  might  skulk. 

As  in  the  days  when  the  sun  occa- 


sionally shot  its  way  through  the  fo- 
liage and  spotlighted  the  drumming 
grouse,  it  found  its  way  again  that 
October  day  through  the  curtain  of 
green  and  red  oak  leaves  up  the 
slope.  It  bathed  Tom  in  golden  light 
as  he  plucked  one  of  the  grouse’s 
tail  feathers  and  anchored  it  upright 
behind  the  earflap  of  his  cap.  He 
had  to  wear  the  earflap  turned  up 
along  the  outside  of  the  cap  so  he 
could  fit  it  over  his  mass  of  hair. 

He  looked  at  me  from  under 
those  wild  brown  bangs  topped  by 
the  cap  with  its  grouse-feather  pen- 
nant, saw  me  watching  him  and  let 
a grin  split  his  face.  The  lure  of  se- 
cluded haunts  was  well  on  its  way 
to  captivating  another  soul,  I 
surmised. 

This  was  part  of  the  continual 
changing  of  the  cast,  a new  set  of 
characters  always  coming  on,  that 
walked  upon  an  ever-altering  stage. 
Doubtless  the  script  I had  followed 
would  someday  be  out  of  date  as 
those  such  as  Tom  found  their  spe-  | 
cial  niches  in  the  outdoors. 

My  own  special  niche,  I was 
certain,  would  again  include  a i 
young  cock  grouse  next  spring,  or 
perhaps  even  later  in  the  fall,  seem- 
ingly beating  the  air  above  the  bull- 
wheel  shaft  to  a brown  froth  with 
his  wings. 

Someday,  I grudgingly  admitted, 

I would  be  gone,  along  with  the 
shaft  and  the  clearing.  That  was 
part  of  the  change.  So  let  the 
characters,  the  stage  and  even  the 
script  change.  But  never,  I asked  the  i 
October  sky,  let  the  play  end. 


Gone  Beaver 

The  beaver  can  cut  down  a five-inch-thick  willow  tree  in  three  minutes. 
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FEW  SATISFACTIONS  IN  HUNTING  equal  that  felt  by  the  hunter  returning  home  with  a wild 
turkey  over  his  shoulder. 


Turkey  Fever 

By  Tony  Capitano 


I’M  NOT  A turkey  hunter.  I never 
was  and  probably  never  will  be. 
]In  fact,  up  until  this  past  season  I’d 
i 1 n6ver  seen  a wild  turkey  in  the  woods, 

1'  and  no  matter  how  many  stories  I 
f read  and  no  matter  how  many  pictures 
i I saw  of  wild  turkeys,  the  whole  idea 
I of  hunting  them  just  never  excited  me. 

1 That  is,  until  the  past  season, 
j The  story  begins  with  a comment  I 
j made  to  my  wife  as  we  were  driving 
I to  our  cabin  in  Susquehanna  County 
(ion  a Friday  afternoon  during  small 
J [game  season.  I said  simply,  “I  forgot 
, my  shotgun.”  We  were  thirty  miles 
' away  from  home,  station  wagon 
loaded  to  overflowing  ( including  three 
f small  sons  and  the  family  dog),  and 
I didn’t  relish  the  thought  of  going 
back.  Besides,  I thought,  I really 
‘ wasn’t  going  to  the  country  to  hunt, 
J I but  more  to  sight  in  some  deer  rifles 
and  get  camp  ready  for  the  coming 
buck  season.  If  I went  out  at  all  it 
would  probably  be  in  the  morning 


and  then  in  the  evening.  I had  a 22 
rifle  with  me  and  that  would  do  for 
squirrels. 

The  real  problem  developed  later 
that  evening  when  a good  friend  of 
mine,  Amon  Yoder,  dropped  by  to  say 
hello  and  tell  me  that  he  and  two 
friends  had  seen  a flock  of  turkeys 
nearby.  They  had  gone  after  them 
and  one  of  his  friends  had  gotten  one. 
Since  he  hadn’t  been  so  lucky,  he 
wanted  to  hunt  the  next  morning  and 
invited  me  to  go  with  him.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  be  in  the  fields  where 
they  had  last  seen  the  turkeys  at  about 
7 in  the  morning.  As  I still  hadn’t 
gotten  the  fever  that  apparently  he 
had,  I agreed  to  stop  by  if  I got  up  in 
time.  After  all,  I told  him,  I had  come 
to  the  country  for  a rest.  We  both 
agreed,  too,  that  a 22  wasn’t  exactly 
the  perfect  turkey  gun.  He  offered  to 
lend  me  one  of  the  two  shotguns  he 
owned,  but  I didn’t  want  to  deprive 
his  12-year-old  son  Irwin  of  the 
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chance  to  hunt  the  next  morning,  so  I 
refused  his  oflEer.  I didn’t  expect  much 
to  happen  anyway.  In  case  I didn’t 
pick  him  up,  we  agreed  to  meet  in  the 
fields  later  in  the  morning. 

About  7 o’clock  the  next  morning  I 
found  myself  passing  Amon’s  house. 
I didn’t  bother  to  stop  in  because  I 
felt  certain  he  was  up  on  the  ridge 
already.  I had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  he  had  overslept  and  was  just 
milking. 

Turkey  Sign  Everywhere 

Minutes  later  I started  up  the  hill- 
side leading  to  the  top  fields  where 
they  had  seen  the  turkeys.  About  half- 
way up  the  ridge  there  were  turkey 
tracks  and  so  many  that  Amon’s  esti- 
mate of  “about  twenty”  seemed  an 
understatement.  The  higher  I walked 
the  ridge  the  more  tracks  I came 
aeross  until  in  one  field  I couldn’t 
find  a place  twenty  feet  square  where 
a turkey  hadn’t  fed.  With  all  that 
sign  I thought  for  sure  it  would  be 
my  lucky  day.  I continued  hunting 
from  one  field  to  another,  skirting  the 
edge  of  the  woods  as  I went,  but  saw 
nothing.  I did  find  an  excellent  spot 
for  squirrels  that  I had  never  been  to 
before  and  got  two  there. 

Over  the  top  of  the  ridge  lay  an- 
other long  field  hidden  from  the  road, 
and  by  now  I was  quite  a distance 
from  where  I had  started.  I was  be- 
ginning to  think  about  how  far  I had 
to  walk  back.  The  field  had  a knoll  in 
it  and  then  it  dipped  down  to  where 
a fence  separated  it  from  the  next 
field.  Instead  of  following  the  edge 
of  the  woods  as  I had  been  doing  all 
morning,  I decided  to  cut  out  into 
the  field  and  cross  the  knoll  diagonal- 
ly. That  way  I could  check  over  the 
knoll  and  still  be  closer  to  the  road. 
Just  as  I passed  the  middle  of  the  field 
and  looked  over  the  knoll,  I saw  them 
—seven  or  eight  turkeys— not  running 
and  yet  not  walking  and  almost  stark 
black  against  the  rust-brown  stubble 
of  the  field.  They  must  have  heard  me 
before  I saw  them,  because  when  I 
poked  my  head  over  the  knoll,  they 


were  already  heading  back  toward  the 
woods. 

I’ve  hunted  a good  number  of  years 
now  but  the  sight  of  those  turkeys 
caught  me  flatfooted  and  for  precious 
seconds  all  I could  do  was  gawk.  I 
had  never  realized  before  how  big  and 
how  beautiful  wild  turkeys  really 
were.  As  they  neared  the  woods  I 
tried  to  aim  and  take  a shot,  but  it 
was  too  late.  Then  one  by  one  as  if 
to  further  tantalize  me,  they  took  off 
from  that  high  grass  and  circled  back 
out  into  the  field,  cutting  back  again 
over  into  the  woods.  For  minutes 
afterwards,  I couldn’t  believe  what  I 
had  seen.  I knew  then  that  if  I had 
been  cool  and  collected  I might  have 
had  a chance.  When  I first  saw  them 
they  were  about  75  yards  away  and 
the  22  just  might  have  done  the  job, 
if  only  I had  used  it.  But  that’s  not 
what  had  happened.  Nevertheless,  I 
had  seen  my  first  wild  turkeys  during 
turkey  season  and  it  had  been  quite 
a thrill. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  I couldn’t 
get  the  sight  of  those  turkeys  out  of 
my  mind.  When  I told  Amon  later,  he 
just  laughed.  And  then  I laughed 
when  he  told  me  he  had  overslept. 
Since  Amon  had  work  to  do  that 
evening,  our  combined  hunting  efforts 
were  over,  but  I decided  to  go  out 
again  anyway  to  scout  for  the  buck 
season  and  try  again  for  a turkey. 

I set  off  that  afternoon  at  2:30.  The 
scouting  part  of  the  afternoon  was  a 
success;  I spotted  four  bucks  and 
managed  to  get  photos  of  two  of 
them.  As  far  as  the  turkeys  were 
concerned,  I can  only  be  thankful  I 
had  a camera  to  record  what  hap- 
pened so  people  would  believe  me. 
Coming  over  the  same  knoll  where 
they  had  surprised  me  that  morning, 
I spotted  a single  turkey  in  the  next 
field.  The  field  had  been  plowed  for 
winter  fallowing  and  snow  covered  it, 
making  that  turkey  stick  out  like  a 
sore  thumb.  The  only  problem  was 
that  it  was  over  100  yards  away  and 
too  far  for  my  22.  But  my  hopes  were 
high  because  I figured  I wouldn’t  have 
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any  trouble  sneaking  through  the 
woods  and  at  least  getting  a half  de- 
cent chance  at  a closer  range. 

At  least  that’s  what  I thought.  I 
took  a couple  of  steps  forward  and 
there,  fifteen  yards  from  the  woods 
in  the  field,  was  a doe  lying  down 
watching  the  turkey.  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve it.  I kept  telling  myself  it 
couldn’t  be  happening  to  me.  It  was 
too  much.  And  the  more  I stood  there 
watching,  the  more  I realized  that 
every  time  the  turkey  looked  up,  it 
looked  up  at  the  deer.  Beautiful.  I 
knew  waiting  wasn’t  the  answer  be- 
cause that  doe  seemed  bedded  down 
for  the  evening.  I also  knew  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  far  enough  around 
that  doe  so  that  she  wouldn’t  hear  me 
and  make  it  back  to  where  I could 
get  in  a shot  at  that  turkey  before 
shooting  time  ran  out.  I decided  to 
just  blunder  right  through. 

I started  into  the  woods,  walking  as 
easy  as  I could  yet  with  the  intention 
of  letting  that  doe  know  I was  there. 
For  the  first  couple  of  steps  she  didn’t 
even  move  and  I know  she  must  have 
heard  me.  Then  she  got  the  message 
and,  without  turning  her  head,  back 
went  her  ears,  zeroing  in  on  me.  One 
step  more  proved  that  she  knew  what 
the  game  was  all  about,  and  in  two 
or  three  bounds,  without  even  looking 
at  me,  she  was  gone.  By  this  time 
I was  in  the  woods  and  I did  my  best 
to  try  to  get  within  range  of  that 
turkey,  but  by  the  time  I looked  out 
into  the  field  the  big  bird  was  gone. 
My  bet  is  that  the  turkey  left  that 
scene  at  the  same  time  as  the  doe.  I 
only  hoped  my  film  would  rescue  my 
story  from  the  doubts  of  any  non- 
believers. 

My  story  doesn’t  end  here;  just  the 
weekend.  My  only  consolation  was 
that  forgetting  my  shotgun  hadn’t 
been  the  cause  of  my  not  getting  a 
turkey.  But  fired  up  and  enthused  by 
the  sight  of  turkeys  twice  in  a single 
day,  I was  determined  to  keep  trying 
for  one. 

The  following  week  continued  cold, 
and  with  no  letup  in  the  weather  and 


THIS  11-POUND  HEN  was  the  high  point  of 
Capitano’s  day,  although  he  saw  enough  deer 
to  make  any  woods  runner  happy,  including 
four  bucks. 

snow  on  the  ground  in  our  cabin  area, 
I decided  to  take  my  222  instead  of  a 
shotgun.  I thought  about  my  ex- 
perience with  the  lone  turkey  and 
figured  in  a situation  like  that  the 
rifle  would  be  better.  I got  up  early 
that  Saturday  morning  and  at  about 
6:30  found  myself  trudging  toward 
the  place  I had  seen  the  turkeys.  Luck 
was  against  me  and  I didn’t  see  a 
thing.  Not  even  a deer.  Since  it  was 
still  early,  I decided  to  go  to  camp 
and  check  out  a field  behind  our 
cabin.  I didn’t  expect  to  see  any  tur- 
keys but  hoped  for  some  deer  photos. 
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If  nothing  was  doing  there,  I’d  come 
back  and  pussyfoot  around  with  the 
hopes  that  the  turkeys  might  be  out. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I was  hiking 
through  a tall  stand  of  pines  behind 
our  place,  wondering  what  I was 
doing  out  at  all.  It  was  a beautiful 
day,  clear  and  cold,  but  the  snow  was 
crusty  and  every  step  made  a racket. 
By  the  time  I got  to  the  top  of  the 
woods  leading  to  the  field,  I was  con- 
vinced there  couldn’t  possibly  be 
anything  there.  As  I poked  my  head 
out,  I couldn’t  believe  what  I saw. 
At  the  end  of  the  field,  600  or  700 
yards  away,  was  a flock  of  turkeys. 

Black  Forms,  White  Snow 

There  was  no  mistaking  their  black 
forms  against  the  white  snow.  I 
watched  through  my  scope  as  they 
fed,  expecting  them  to  disappear  into 
the  woods  at  any  moment.  At  that 
point  I didn’t  think  it  was  possible  to 
get  within  range  without  being  heard. 
I finally  realized  I had  no  other  choice 
but  to  try,  and  began  to  move  along 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  Following 
that  route  would  take  me  to  within 
200  yards  of  the  turkeys,  if  I could 
make  it  that  far.  With  each  crunch- 
ing step,  I cringed.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible for  those  turkeys  not  to  hear  me, 
and  from  where  I was  I had  lost  view 
of  them. 

When  I finally  got  to  where  a short 
brushrow  protruded  into  the  field,  I 
was  afraid  to  stick  my  head  up  high 
enough  to  see  if  they  were  still  there. 
But  when  I did,  a turkey  came  into 
view— and  another,  and  another!  I 
took  a picture  or  two  and  crawled 
through  the  snow  to  a nearby  rock- 
pile  that  looked  like  the  best  place 
to  shoot  from.  I was  so  intent  on  the 
turkeys  I didn’t  even  feel  the  snow 


going  through  my  clothes.  As  I got 
into  position  on  the  rockpile,  I saw 
that  a clump  of  weeds  was  growing 
directly  in  front  of  it.  Through  the 
scope  I could  see  the  blurred  images 
of  the  weeds.  I didn’t  want  to  shoot 
thorugh  them  as  the  high  velocity  50- 
grain  bullet  might  be  deflected.  So  I 
waited  on  edge  as  the  birds  fed  slowly 
toward  the  woods  on  my  right,  hoping 
they  would  move  past  the  weeds  into 
the  open.  While  I watched,  I checked 
them  all— thirteen— but  could  see  no 
tom.  Finally,  after  letting  four  go  by, 
I picked  out  what  looked  like  a good 
target  and  squeezed  off  a shot. 

At  the  report  of  the  gun,  turkeys 
scattered  in  all  directions.  The  turkey 
I had  fired  at  jumped  into  the  air 
and  then  half-ran,  half-flew  to  the 
woods.  My  hopes  sank.  I had  missed. 
But  how  could  I,  I’d  had  a solid  rest 
and  knew  my  gun.  I ran  down  to 
where  the  turkeys  had  gone  into  the 
woods  and  caught  a glimpse  of  the 
turkey  I had  hit  still  trying  to  get 
away.  A quick  shot  finished  it  off.  I 
had  killed  by  first  wild  turkey! 

The  turkey  was  a small  hen,  weigh- 
ing only  11  pounds,  but  it  was  a 
trophy  for  me.  My  first  shot  had  hit 
low,  breaking  a wing  and  going 
through  a leg.  To  say  I had  enjoyed 
myself  and  had  become  a victim  of 
turkey  fever  is  putting  it  mildly.  I 
hadn’t  even  tagged  and  cleaned  my 
hen  as  thoughts  of  the  spring  gobbler 
season  began  to  pop  into  my  head. 

If  as  a reader  this  whole  account 
has  left  you  cold,  I can  understand. 
But  it’s  probably  only  because  you 
have  yet  to  top  a ridge  or  knoll  or 
turn  a comer  and  see  one  of  those 
beautiful  game  birds  in  the  flesh. 
Then  maybe  you’ll  know  what  it’s  like 
to  get  turkey  fever. 


Squirrel  Production 

when  mast  crops  are  poor,  gray  squirrels  are  hard  pressed  to  find  food.  A food 
shortage  followed  by  a hard  winter  may  cause  poor  production  of  young  in  the  next 
breeding  season. 
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IT  WASN’T  REALLY  THE  GUN  OR  vest  he  had  left  me.  These  things  were  already  worn  out. 
There  was  more,  something  warm  and  real  . . . 


By  D.  L.  Farmer 


npHEY  CALLED  him  Pap. 

Everyone — friends,  relatives, 
acquaintances — they  all  knew  him 
as  Pap.  To  me,  he  was  a walking 
definition — everything  I knew  or 
was  to  learn — of  the  word 
“sportsman.” 

Now  it  was  Thanksgiving  and  he 
was  dying.  He  knew  it  and  we  knew 
it.  I have  never  seen  a man  face  the 
unknown  with  more  eonfidence. 
Perhaps  that’s  what  I admired  most 
about  him,  the  eonfidence  he 
exuded,  a eonfidence  manifested 
espeeially  in  his  hunting. 

I recalled  another  Thanksgiving 
when  confidence  and  sportsmanship 
and  compassion  were  illustrated  by 
one  aging  hunter  with  an  affee- 
tionately-worn  single-barrel  12- 


gauge.  Five  of  us,  ineluding  a 12- 
year-old  neophyte  on  his  first  hunt 
with  his  father,  were  working  a 
patch  of  clover.  It  was  close  to  noon, 
and  we  had  been  hunting  for  nearly 
four  hours  with  nothing  to  show  for 
the  effort  but  tired  feet  and  empty 
game  bags.  Finally,  near  the  young 
boy,  a bird  broke  from  cover, 
exploding  in  a fury  of  sequin 
feathers  against  the  late  morning 
sun.  I watehed  the  boy  raise  his  gun 
and  fire  onee.  The  pheasant  folded 
neatly  and  dropped.  It  was  his  first 
hunt,  his  first  shot  in  the  field  at  live 
game.  He  laid  his  gun  on  the 
ground  and  ran  forward  to  claim  his 
prize  with  shouts  of,  “I  got  him. 
Dad!  Did  you  see?  ” I didn’t  notiee 
then,  but  I’m  sure  Pap,  too,  saw 
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how  proud  the  boy  was.  That’s  why 
he  waited  until  he  thought  no  one 
was  looking  before  quietly  breaking 
his  old  single  barrel  and  ehambering 
a new  shell. 

Pap  was  bom  shortly  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  just  in  time  to 
raise  a family  during  the  Great 
Depression,  that  vague  period  of 
history  now  consigned  to  textbooks 
and  the  fading  memory  of  fewer 
and  fewer  of  us.  In  the  ’30s  his 
hunting  was  not  only  for  pleasure 
and  relaxation,  but  also  to  help  stock 
a meager  family  larder.  Nothing  he 
brought  home  was  wasted.  Perhaps 
when  one  depends  on  nature  to  sus- 
tain life  in  a very  real  way,  there  is 
forged  a more  solid  relationship. 

Never  Flinched 

We  had  many  memorable  times 
in  the  field,  not  always  times  which 
filled  our  gamebags.  Ten  years  ago 
we  were  walking  through  a hay  field 
of  knee-high  timothy  and  clover  on 
a farm  north  of  Mount  Joy.  Four  of 
us,  including  Pap,  zig-zagged  as  he 
had  taught  us  to  hunt  when  we  used 
no  dog — walking  slowly,  de- 
terminedly, thoroughly,  and 
watching  for  any  movement  in  the 
grass.  A rabbit  bolted  into  an  open 
space  just  ahead,  out  to  the  side 
where  none  of  the  rest  of  us  could 
shoot,  straight  away  and  beating  for 
all  he  was  worth  for  Philadelphia. 
From  the  comer  of  my  eye  I saw  the 
old  single  barrel  come  up  and  bark 
once.  Pap  didn’t  miss  often,  but 
sometimes,  as  now,  he  proved  that 
he  too  was  human,  for  the  cottontail 
never  flinched. 

Pap’s  motion  was  automatic.  His 
left  hand  slipped  into  his  coat 
pocket  and  returned  to  the  breech 


of  the  gun,  which  was  already 
broken.  Not  taking  his  eye  off  the 
game,  he  reloaded,  snapped  the  gun 
shut  and  pointed  toward  the 
diminishing  target.  We  all  watched 
him  now.  He  aimed  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  There  was  a sharp  metallic 
click,  and  then  another  sound,  long, 
hollow,  and  slowly  rising  in  pitch 
just  before  the  rabbit  hit  a hole,  and 
a pack  of  cherry-flavored  Life 
Savers  slid  out  the  business  end  of 
his  12-gauge  .... 

The  rustle  of  autumn  leaves  melts 
into  the  crackle  of  a fire  burning  on 
an  open  hearth.  We  talked  much  on 
those  evenings  after  the  hunt,  of 
that  day  and  days  he  remembered — 
when  rabbits  were  more  plentiful 
and  there  were  no  pheasants  or 
deer.  It  was  on  those  occasions  I 
would  pry  out  gems,  hard  little  nug- 
gets of  field  lore,  from  his  vast 
reservoir  built  from  decades  of 
experience.  I would  ask  his  tech- 
nique on  pheasant  shooting  and  he, 
drawing  on  an  old  brier,  would 
reply:  “A  side  shot  isn’t  hard.  You 
just  lead  ’em  enough  to  make  sure 
the  shot  arrives  the  same  time  the 
bird  does.  Now  those  straight-away 
shots.  They’re  the  tough  ones, 
’cause  you  don’t  want  to  mess  up 
any  more  meat  than  necessary.  So 
what  you  do  is  wait  till  the  bird  is, 
say,  thirty  yards  out,  and  then  holler 
‘Hey!’  And  when  he  looks  around, 
you  shoot  him  in  the  head.  ” 

I found  the  pointers  I received  in 
the  field  a bit  more  practical. 

I’ve  heard  it  said  that  you  never 
really  know  a man  until  you  hunt 
with  him.  I never  saw  this  man 
throw  a gum  wrapper  on  the 
ground.  He  always  picked  up  his 
empties.  In  fact,  he  picked  up 
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anyone  else’s  empties  he  would 
find.  Often  he  would  return  home 
with  his  game  bag  filled  with  birds 
and  bunnies  and  his  pockets  with 
empty  shotgun  shells  of  all  gauges.  I 
never  saw  him  encounter  a problem 
in  the  field,  whether  it  involved  ani- 
mals with  four  legs  or  two  legs,  that 
couldn’t  be  resolved  to  everyone’s 
satisfaction.  We  had  our  regular 
hunting  grounds,  but  when  we 
entered  new  territory,  he’d  refuse  to 
hunt  until  the  landowner  had  been 
contacted.  In  the  years  since  I’ve 
been  hunting.  I’ve  had  a chance  to 
see  how  his  methods  stacked  up 
against  those  of  some  of  my  other 
companions.  Where  they  were 
weak,  he  was  strong.  Where  they 
were  foolish,  he  was  wise.  Where 
they  were  shabby,  he  was  exemp- 
lary. 

Pap  died  a week  after  Thanks- 
giving. For  all  of  us  who  knew  him, 
a part  of  the  natural  order  of  things 
died,  too;  no  less  than  the  rocks  and 
the  trees,  he  was  a part  of  our 


outdoor  world — our  universe. 

My  legacy  was  an  ancient  single- 
barrel  12-gauge  shotgun  and  a 
frayed  Sears  & Roebuck  shell  vest.  I 
retired  the  gun,  as  befits  an  old  bat- 
tleship, the  battle  over,  its  service 
completed,  its  commander  relieved 
of  duty. 

From  my  study  window  I could 
see  the  fields  and  woods  where  we 
had  hunted  together,  and  I realized 
it  wasn’t  really  the  gun  or  vest  he 
had  left  me.  These  things  were  al- 
ready worn  out.  There  was  more, 
something  warm  and  real, 
something  that  will  never  wear  out. 
He  left  me  part  of  himself.  He  had 
been  giving  it  to  me  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  We  didn’t  always  get  our 
limit,  sometimes  we  didn’t  even  fire 
our  guns,  but  there  was  always  a 
fulfillment  out  there  under  the  sky, 
a strange  kind  of  satisfaction.  If  I 
can  pass  on  to  my  children  and 
grandchildren  this  legacy  my 
grandfather  left  me,  I will  have 
served  my  purjx)se. 
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How  Pennsylvania  Won  Wildlife  Leadership  Role 


No.  XI 


Hits  And  Misses  In  Deer  Management 

By  Seth  Gordon 


"PENNSYLVANIA  was  one  of  the 
states  that  led  the  way  in 
developing  modern  deer  manage- 
ment programs  and  policies.  Three 
quarters  of  a century  ago,  there 
were  no  precedents  to  guide  the 
Game  Commission.  At  the  begin- 
ning, the  Legislature  retained  full 
control  over  seasons,  bag  limits,  and 
other  regulations.  The  Game  Com- 
mission’s recommendations  were 
often  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
and  up  to  1923,  the  Commission 
had  no  regulatory  authority  worth 
mentioning. 

While  the  history  of  deer 
management  in  the  Keystone  State 
has  been  quite  well  documented, 
some  of  the  early  hits  and  misses  ap- 
parently were  not  deemed  worth 
mentioning. 

The  first  real  step  forward,  which 
in  later  years  proved  to  be  “the  al- 
batross ” around  the  necks  of  the 
Commissioners  and  their  staff,  was 
lithe  so-called  “buck  law”  of  1907.  It 
prohibited  the  killing  of  any  deer 
without  antlers,  although  the 
'definition  of  lawful  antlers  shifted 
I from  time  to  time. 

The  educational  efforts  ap- 
parently were  quite  successful,  and 
in  a short  span  of  years  does  and 
fawns  became  almost  “sacred  ani- 
mals ” in  the  eyes  of  Keystone  State 
hunters. 

The  buck  kills  for  1907  and  1908, 
according  to  the  best  estimates 
available  in  those  days,  were  200 


animals  each  year.  By  1913,  the 
buck  harvest  jumped  to  1000;  1725 
in  1917;  and  4840  in  1921.  During 
the  same  period,  1913  to  1921,  the 
number  of  licensed  hunters  went 
from  305,028  residents  and  a few 
nonresidents  of  over  464,000. 

By  1914,  scattered  complaints  of 
deer  damage  were  being  received 
from  farmers  and  orchardists.  Inves- 
tigation showed  that  most  of  these 
complaints  were  well  founded.  One 
was  recorded  in  the  annual  report 
for  that  year  by  Doctor  Joseph 
Kalbfus,  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Chief  Game  Pro- 
tector. He  said:  “Near  Alexandria, 
Huntingdon  County,  we  found  that 
a herd  of  ten  or  more  deer  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  feeding  night  after 
night  in  an  orchard,  to  the  very 
serious  injury  of  the  trees  therein. 
Hundreds  of  these  trees  had  been 
torn  and  mutilated,  almost  the 
entire  new  growth  had  been  eaten 
off.  Many  of  them  were  killed;  fully 
a thousand  trees  in  this  orchard 
were  injured.” 

Crop  Damage  Fund 

The  Doctor  also  reported  damage 
to  farm  crops  in  various  areas,  and 
suggested  that  the  Commission 
should  be  provided  with  a fund  to 
pay  for  damages,  as  was  already 
being  done  by  some  other  states. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Game  Com- 
mission continued  to  establish 
refuges  and  to  stock  them  with  deer 
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in  sections  of  the  state  where  they 
were  needed,  and  to  close  counties 
to  deer  hunting  until  the  newly 
stocked  animals  had  produced  a 
huntable  supply. 

In  those  days  the  Game  Com- 
mission employed  a few  expert  trap- 
pers to  go  about  the  state  and 
demonstrate  the  most  effective  ways 
to  catch  predators,  then  referred  to 
as  “vermin.”  Chauncey  E.  Logue 
was  the  top  trapping  expert.  He  and 
men  like  Refuge  Keeper  Harry  Van- 
Cleve  were  also  called  upon  to 
capture  and  transfer  occasional 
black  bears  that  became  nuisances 
by  killing  sheep  or  upsetting 
beehives. 

Building  and  operating  a log  pen 
trap  and  capturing  a nuisance  bear 
for  transfer  many  miles  into  the 
hinterland  became  a rather  frequent 
operation.  Logue  was  not  only  an 
expert  trapper,  but  sometimes  quite 
a showman,  especially  when  the 
trap  was  some  distance  from  the 
nearest  road. 

He  and  an  experienced  helper 
would  slide  a sturdy  leather  collar 
over  the  angry  bear’s  head,  then  at- 
tach a strong  rope  to  lead  the  rascal 
to  the  nearby  crate  to  be  hauled 
away.  Unfortunately,  some  of  those 
bears  got  their  licks  in  and  chewed 
or  clawed  their  captors  a bit. 
Moreover,  many  of  them  had  the  in- 
stincts of  homing  pigeons  and  in  a 
short  time  returned  to  their  old 
haunts.  Dispatching  these  bears  was 
the  only  remedy  left. 

Another  example  of  the  unusual 
prowess  of  the  Commission’s  trap- 
pers in  handling  wild  animals  was 
never  recorded,  except  on  film.  A 
wintertime  State  Farm  Show  was 
planned  for  the  old  Chestnut  Street 


Building  in  Harrisburg,  before  the  ^ 
new  Farm  Show  buildings  became  * 
available.  The  Commission  was  of-  ® 
fered  very  desirable  space  for  an  ^ 
educational  exhibit  of  live  birds  and 
animals.  It  happened  to  be  about  § 
the  time  the  Commission  was  pro-  ^ 
ducing  its  early  series  of  wildlife  ® 
motion  pictures  under  the  guidance  ^ 
of  Leo  A.  Luttringer 

In  planning  the  exhibit,  it  was  de- 
cided  that  a good  specimen  of  the 
native  Bay  Lynx,  commonly  called  f'' 
bobcat,  should  be  included,  because 
few  people  had  ever  seen  one.  <i' 
Chauncey  Logue  volunteered  to  ® 
trap  one  and  bring  it  in.  F 

Logue  headed  for  a large  private  st 
deer  preserve  in  Clinton  County, 
where  he  formerly  had  been  cus- 
todian  and  predator  trapper.  There 
he  found  where  a large  bobcat  had 
jumped  and  killed  a yearling  deer  a , 
day  or  two  before,  then  eaten  his 
fill,  covered  the  balance  of  the  C 
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them  became  a frequent  operation.  Many 
bears  had  the  instincts  of  homing  pigeons 
and  shortly  returned  to  their  old  haunts. 
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carcass  for  another  day,  and  headed 
straight  for  his  den  in  a large  ledge 
of  rocks.  The  tracking  snow  di- 
vulged the  whole  story. 

Luttringer,  especially  anxious  to 
get  film  of  Logue  handling  a big 
bobeat,  was  called  and  warned  to  be 
on  the  alert  for  a quick  trip  to 
Clinton  County. 

A triple-clutch  trap,  which  would 
hold  a bobcat  but  not  break  its  leg, 
was  carefully  set  at  the  sole  exit 
from  the  den.  The  first  night,  Logue 
caught  a raccoon  that  apparently 
did  not  trust  his  neighbor  and 
moved  out;  the  second  night  a large 
porcupine,  who  decided  Mr.  Bobcat 
should  have  the  spaee  to  himself. 

On  the  third  night  the  bobcat  de- 
cided to  return  to  his  cache  of  cold 
venison  for  another  meal.  That  was 
his  mistake. 

Logue  phoned  Luttringer  the 
good  news,  urging  him  to  come  to 
Clinton  County  at  once.  He  said  the 
bobeat  was  unusually  large  and 
mean. 

Leo,  aeeompanied  by  Supervisor 
J John  Ross,  arrived  at  the  appointed 
I rendezvous,  and  the  fun  began, 
i Logue  had  arranged  to  have  a 
I friend.  Bill  Gray,  help  him  with  the 
[bobcat,  especially  to  put  the  collar 
ion  and  move  the  snarling  animal 
[ down  the  mountain  to  the  shipping 
^ crate. 

j Having  accomplished  that  feat, 
and  with  two  long  ropes  attached  to 
the  collar,  the  real  fun  began.  In  the 
melee  that  ensued.  Supervisor  Ross 
had  some  fingers  pretty  badly  bitten 
through  heavy  horsehide  gloves, 
and  Bill  Gray  had  a bad  slash  on  the 
upper  leg,  right  through  heavy 
trousers.  The  sharp  claws  had  done 
the  damage.  Gray  commented: 


“The  cut  in  my  leg  will  heal,  but  I 
hated  to  see  that  cat  ruin  my  new 
pair  of  seven-dollar  Woolrich 
pants.” 

That  big  male  bobcat  weighed  32 
pounds.  When  he  reached  the  State 
Capitol  he  was  immediately  made 
comfortable  in  a large  display  cage 
at  the  Farm  Show.  As  time  passed, 
he  developed  a tolerance  for  Harry 
VanCleve,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Commission’s  exhibit  at  the  Farm 
Show,  but  when  anyone  else  came 
near  his  cage  his  actions  would  seem 
to  say:  “Keep  back  and  don’t  try  to 
get  familiar  with  me.  I have  only 
one  friend — Harry  VanCleve.  ” 

Bobcat  Became  Legend 

That  bobcat  became  a legend 
throughout  the  State,  because  Van- 
Cleve regularly  used  him  in  the 
Commission’s  edueational  exhibits 
at  county  fairs,  as  well  as  at  the 
State  Farm  Show. 

It  was  decided  to  use  the 
experience  of  these  and  other  em- 
ployees to  try  to  trap  and  transfer 
deer  from  areas  where  they  were 
damaging  orchards  and  crops. 
However,  it  was  found  that 
expertise  in  handling  bears  and  bob- 
cats did  not  necessarily  carry  over  to 
deer  trapping 

When  deer  damage  complaints 
became  widespread  around  the 
South  Mountain  region  of  Franklin 
and  Adams  counties,  it  was  decided 
to  construct  a large  woven-wire  cor- 
ral trap,  eight  feet  high,  at  Mt.  Alto. 
Enticing  deer  into  the  trap  was  not 
difficult,  but  when  it  came  to 
moving  them  through  a narrow 
chute  and  into  single  crates  for  ship- 
ment, the  frenzied  animals  did  all 
manner  of  crazy  things. 
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A few  were  trapped  and  crated, 
but  many  were  injured  by  running 
or  jumping  headlong  into  the  fence. 
Believe  it  or  not,  when  one  me- 
dium-size animal  running  at  full 
speed  hit  the  opening  in  a 6"  x 12" 
mesh,  the  wire  spread,  and  the  deer 
forced  its  way  out — skinned  up 
somewhat,  but  with  no  broken 
bones. 

Deer  trapping  came  to  be 
considered  a total  failure,  and  it  was 
given  up  as  one  of  the  “misses”  in 
the  effort  to  solve  the  problem. 

Clamor  for  relief  from  deer 
damage  brought  about  the  “deer 
fencing  law”  of  1923,  under  which 
the  Game  Commission  was  au- 
thorized to  supply  eight-foot-high 
woven-wire  fencing  to  protect  an  or- 
chard or  other  farm  crops.  The 
understanding  was  that  the  land- 
owner  would  provide  posts  and 
erect  the  fence. 

Aggravated  Neighbors 

On  its  face,  this  looked  like  a 
happy  solution,  but  in  effect  it 
merely  aggravated  the  problems  for 
neighbors  who  could  not  afford  to 
erect  the  fence. 

Various  other  plans  were  tried, 
among  them  allowing  landowners  to 
kill  deer,  take  care  of  the  carcasses, 
and  notify  the  district  game  pro- 
tector so  that  he  could  deliver  them 
to  an  institution.  The  landowner 
had  to  prove  that  damage  was 
severe  enough  to  justify  such  action, 
and  orchardists  and  farmers  soon 
tired  of  seeking  relief  in  this  man- 
ner. 

The  Commission  suggested  that 
the  farmer  string  a smooth  wire 
along  the  edge  of  a field  and  tie  his 
farm  dog  to  the  wire,  allowing  the 


dog  to  run  back  and  forth  and  chase 
deer  away.  This  idea  appealed  to  a i 
few,  but  was  not  used  extensively. 
Spreading  blood  from  a 
slaughterhouse  along  the  edge  of 
the  field  was  another  suggestion 
that  did  not  sit  well  with  land-  | 
owners. 

Plans  to  pay  for  the  damage  were 
discussed,  but  it  was  obvious  that  i 
the  problems  involved  in  adjusting 
claims  would  be  monumental  and 
the  outlays  from  the  Game  Fund 
might  skyrocket.  Another  miss. 

In  its  1923  session,  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  PGC  to  i 
set  up  plans  for  licensed  hunters  to 
kill  antlerless  deer  found  within  a 
defined  area,  but  stipulated  that  the 
Commission  would  have  to  issue 
special  permits  costing  $5  each  to 
residents.  Nonresidents  were  ex- 
cluded. 

The  Game  Commission  decided 
to  issue  such  permits  for  the  re- 
moval of  one  hundred  antlerless 
deer  by  hunting  from  Washington 
and  Quincy  Townships  in  Franklin 
County.  Then  the  lid  below  off! 

Hunters,  both  local  and  from 
elsewhere,  bitterly  opposed  the 
plan.  Someone  posted  the  two 
townships  with  large  yellow  posters 
reading:  “DON’T  BE  YELLOW 
AND  KILL  A DOE!”  They  also 
bought  up  the  $5  licenses  with  no 
intention  of  using  them. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  special 
season,  92  license  holders  werei 
afield,  most  of  them  observers.  Only 
eight  female  deer  were  removed 
from  an  area  where  all  permits 
should  have  been  filled.  Two  illegal 
deer  also  were  killed,  probably  by 
mistake.  The  Franklin  County  spe- 
cial hunt  was  a terrible  flop.  (That 
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I same  year  the  statewide  kill  of 
antlered  bucks  was  6452. ) 

I Following  the  1923  fiasco  in 
' Franklin  County,  various  other 
plans  were  tried,  including  having 
deputy  game  protectors  remove 
excess  deer  from  certain  areas.  This 
approach  also  came  under  fire  be- 
cause the  sportsmen  objected  to 
having  their  license  money  used  to 
; remove  deer  which  the  sportsmen 
j were  willing  to  kill  without  cost  to 
the  Commission. 

The  1927  session  of  the 
Legislature  seriously  considered  a 
“Deer  Damage  Bill”  which,  if 
enacted,  would  have  bankrupted 
the  Game  Fund.  To  block  this  bill’s 
passage,  the  PGC  had  to  assure  the 
Game  Committee  of  the  House  that 
it  would  promptly  take  drastic  steps 
to  relieve  deer  damage  problems. 

The  Commission  invited  Dr. 
[ Vernon  Bailey  of  the  U.S.  Biological 
[ Survey,  a highly  respected  biologist, 
to  study  the  situation  and  make 
recommendations.  The  report 
covered  eight  small-type  pages  in 
the  biennial  report  for  1927-1928. 

That  year,  1928,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  took  an 
unheard-of  step — it  closed  the 
season  for  antlered  bucks  statewide 
and  declared  a special  season  for 
antlerless  deer. 

To  complicate  matters,  the 
Legislature  had  decreed  that  the 
Commission  could  not  allow  the 
killing  of  such  deer  without  de- 
claring a special  season  and 
charging  an  extra  permit  fee  of  $2, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  resident 
! hunter’s  license.  Nonresidents  were 
barred  from  participating. 

;•  The  Commission  established  a 
il  quota  of  special  permits  for  each 


damage  were  being  received  from  farmers 
and  orchardists.  Investigation  showed  that 
most  of  these  complaints  were  well  founded. 

county  in  the  ratio  of  eight  permits 
for  each  antlered  buck  taken  during 
the  previous  season,  when  14,374 
antlered  deer  were  bagged 
statewide.  The  uproar  was  much 
worse  than  anticipated.  Com- 
missioner Ross  Leffler,  then  the 
President,  explained  the  situation — 
and  why  the  Commission  had  taken 
such  drastic  action — to  the  15th  Na- 
tional Game  Conference  in  New 
York  City  and  literally  begged 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  to  “help 
save  their  deer  herd  from  extermi- 
nation by  cooperating.  ” He  con- 
cluded with:  “We  need  in  con- 
servation more  scientific  game 
administration  and  less  unwise 
sentiment.  ” 

The  1928  bag  of  antlerless  deer 
was  25,097,  almost  twice  the  take  of 
antlered  bucks  the  previous  year. 
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The  furor  over  that  1928  season 
had  scarcely  died  down  when  the 
Commission  declared  another  com- 
bination season  in  1930  and  again  in 
1931,  to  help  balance  the  deer  herd 
and  reduce  pressure  on  available 
forage.  The  harvest  in  1930  was 
20,115  bucks  and  5979  antlerless 
deer;  in  1931  it  was  24,796  bucks 
and  70,255  antlerless,  slightly  over 
95,000  animals,  a new  high. 

Concerned  sportsmen  from  one 
end  of  the  state  to  the  other  were 
alarmed.  Many  of  them  said: 
“That’s  the  end  of  good  deer 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania!  ” In  1935 
the  PGC  again  declared  a com- 
bination season  for  deer,  and  23,802 
bucks  and  46,668  antlerless  deer 
were  harvested,  for  a total  of  70,470 
whitetails. 

Three  years  later,  in  1938,  the 
Commission  closed  the  season  to 
antlered  deer,  as  had  been  done  in 
1928,  and  opened  it  to  antlerless 
deer  hunting.  A total  of  171,662  ani- 
mals was  taken.  In  a previous  article 
we  mentioned  the  statewide 
reverberations  and  the  resulting 
political  shenanigans  of  that  period. 

Fair-minded  sportsmen  came  to 
the  Commission’s  rescue  and  helped 
save  the  day,  and  in  1940  another 
combination  season  was  declared. 


That’s  when  Pennsylvania’s  all-time  I 
high  number  of  deer,  186,575,  was 
taken.  Bucks  accounted  for  40,995  ! 
and  antlerless  deer  for  145,580. 

From  1957  through  1973,  the  , 
Game  Commission  annually 
allowed  the  taking  of  both  antlered  t 
and  antlerless  deer  under  carefully  I 
controlled  seasons.  During  those  !| 
seventeen  seasons  approximately  jl 
917,000  antlered  bucks  and  822,000  X 
antlerless  deer  were  reported 
as  being  legally  harvested,  an 
average  of  better  than  102,000  per  “ 
year.  Unreported  but  legally  taken  : 
deer  would  add  about  20,000  to  this  i 
total  annually.  In  addition,  in  recent  : m 
years  in  excess  of  20,000  road-killed  | 
deer  have  been  picked  up  from  our  P 
state’s  highways  annually,  with 
perhaps  that  many  more  fatally  in- 
jured but  able  to  get  into  the  woods  tw 
before  dying  and  thus  go  un-  jjj 
reported.  Both  antlered  and 
antlerless  seasons  are  scheduled  for 
1974. 

It’s  obvious  that  Pennsylvania’s 
deer  harvests  have  held  up 
remarkably  well,  despite  the  fact 
that  forage  conditions  have  de- 
teriorated in  some  areas  of  the 
normal  deer  range.  Even  with  the 
hits  and  misses,  the  record  speaks 
for  itself.  j 


Glandular  Communication 

Conspicuous  glands  are  located  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  white-tailed  deer.  These 
glands  serve  as  a means  of  scent  communication,  have  a pronounced  odor  and  are 
present  in  both  sexes. 

Star  of  the  Moles 

The  star-nosed  mole  is  the  only  long-tailed  mole  found  in  the  East,  and  the  only  j 
animal  in  the  world  with  a star-nose. 
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THESE  RINGNECKS  CAME  FROM  the  bare  Korean  hillside  in  the  background.  Hunters  are  Sgts. 
Hartman  and  Hauser,  Major  Pearce  and  Sgt.  Miller.  Photo  by  Sgt.  Dobozy,  taken  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 


By  Edwin  L.  Pearce 


The  pheasant  is  probably  the 
most  universally  desired  of  all 
wild  game  birds.  It’s  large  enough 
to  provide  a delicious  meal  for  a 
small  family  and  can  be  prepared  in 
numerous  ways.  In  many  respects, 
it’s  very  similar  to  chicken,  but  it 
has  its  own  distinctive  flavor.  Who 
hasn’t  heard  of  “roast  pheasant 
under  glass,”  a favorite  of  gourmets 
the  world  over? 

When  Thanksgiving  approaches, 
I get  pheasant  hungry.  I prefer  it  to 
turkey,  chicken,  duck  or  goose  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 

For  years.  I’ve  hunted  the  big 
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bird  in  many  different  states,  and  in 
Europe  and  Korea.  Everywhere  I 
hunted,  it  was  a prime  target  of  dis- 
cerning hunters.  It  has  now  been  in- 
troduced in  many  states  by  trans- 
planting and  seems  to  thrive  just 
about  everywhere.  Pennsylvania  is 
blessed  with  plenty  of  good 
pheasant  hunting  grounds.  Of 
course,  the  pheasant  is  China’s  gift 
to  mankind;  our  original  ringneck 
came  from  China’s  rice  fields. 

During  my  time  in  the  U.S.  Army 
I became  an  avid  pheasant  hunter. 
No  matter  where  I was  stationed, 
pheasants  were  plentiful.  I was  so 
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taken  with  the  utterly  different  and 
distinctive  flavor  of  the  meat  that  I 
have  accumulated  over  100  recipes 
on  its  preparation  and  cooking.  I’ve 
tried  them  all. 

At  an  early  stage,  I found  that 
once  the  bird  was  downed,  a de- 
cision had  to  be  made  quickly  as  to 
how  the  bird  was  to  be  cooked.  If  it 
were  to  be  roasted,  it  had  to  be  dry- 
plucked  and  quickly.  If  you  wait  too 
long,  the  feathers  stiffen  into  the 
skin  when  the  bird  cools  and 
plucking  becomes  very  difficult. 
Roasting,  with  its  high  heat,  dries 
the  meat  so  much  that,  if  the  bird 
were  skinned,  its  flavor  would  be 
lost.  However,  if  it  isn’t  to  be 
roasted,  the  bird  can  be  skinned, 
and  skinning  is  much  easier  than 
plucking. 

With  the  bird  plucked  or  skinned, 
you’re  now  ready  to  further  prepare 
and  cook  it. 

My  first  recipe  comes  from  an 
Army  Wife  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

Roast  Pheasant 

Clean  and  draw  dry-plucked 
pheasant.  Rub  insides  lightly  with 
salt,  pepper  and  lemon  or  lime 
juice.  Stuff  with  dressing  made  of 
1/4  cup  chopped  onion,  1/4  cup 
chopped  celery,  1/4  cup  black 
walnuts  or  almonds,  1 tablespoon 
grated  orange  rind,  1/4  teaspoon 
salt,  2 tablespoons  melted  butter, 
and  1 cup  cooked  rice  (preferably 
wild).  Fill  the  bird  but  do  not  pack 
it,  and  sew  up  the  opening.  Fasten 
strips  of  bacon  across  the  breast. 
Place  bird  on  oven  rack,  breast  side 
up,  in  a shallow  baking  pan.  Roast 
at  325°  for  about  2-1/2  hours,  or 
until  tender.  Baste  with  bacon  drip- 
pings every  30  minutes.  Remove 
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bacon  before  serving.  Stir  flour  into 
drippings,  brown  and  add  water  as 
needed.  Slice  and  serve  with  gravy. 

The  following  came  from  a New 
Jersey  housewife.  (Pheasants  are 
plentiful  and  are  real  fall  favorites 
from  Dover  to  Lake  Hopatcong. ) 

Baked  Pheasant 

Cut  up  one  skinned  pheasant  for 
frying.  Wipe  the  bird  dry  with  a 
cloth  and  dip  it  into  a mixture  of 
salt,  pepper  and  flour.  Braise  in  but- 
ter in  a fry-pan.  Place  in  roaster  with 
1/4  pound  of  butter  and  sour  cream 
sufficient  to  half-cover  pieees  of 
bird.  Cover  and  bake  in  325°  oven 
about  2 hours  or  until  tender.  Cover 
pieces  of  bird  with  gravy  and  serve 
piping  hot. 

This  next  recipe  comes  from  a 
German  housewife  living  near 
Heidelberg.  It  was  from  the  com- 
munity gardens  between  Heidel- 
berg and  Mannheim  that  we 
gathered  many  pheasants  weighing 
over  four  pounds. 

Pheasant  In  Sour  Cream 

Cut  one  medium-size  (2-1/2  to  3 
lb.)  skinned  pheasant  into  serving- 
size  pieces.  Braise  in  butter  in  a 
skillet  until  browned.  Add  salt  and  j 
pepper,  1 cup  sliced  mushrooms,  1 ! 
cup  white  wine,  chopped  onion  and 
1/2  tsp.  basil.  Cover  skillet  and  cook 
at  325°  in  oven  for  about  2 hours. 
When  tender  to  fork,  stir  in  a cup  of  \ 
sour  cream,  and  continue  cooking,  ; 
without  the  cover,  for  5 to  10  ! 
minutes.  Serves  4. 

This  last  recipe  came  from  a 
Korean  mama-san.  In  Korea,  all 
meat,  including  that  of  wild  game,  ^ 
is  scarce.  Before  1956,  there  weren’t  | 
even  any  cows  in  Korea,  and  guns  i 
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! and  ammunition  weren’t  available 
to  hunt  wild  game.  Hunting 

I pheasants  in  Korea  is  very  tough. 

During  daylight  hours,  the  hunter 
must  circle  high  hills  with 
treacherous  underfoot  shale  to  find 
the  birds.  They  descend  to  rice 
; fields  in  the  valleys  only  at  night  to 
feed.  Koreans  eat  mostly  fish  with 
j their  rice,  and  their  cooking  is  done 
over  a rice-straw  fire.  This  fire  is 

! built  in  a tunnel,  which  extends 
under  the  adobe  houses  to  also  give 
warmth  to  the  floors  they  sleep  on. 

Pheasant  is  a rare  treat  for  them. 

Korean  Style  Pheasant 

j Cut  one  skinned  pheasant  into 
t'  pieces.  Cover  in  pot  with  water  to 

' 16th  GCO  Training  Class  Scheduled 

The  16th  Game  Conservation  Officer  Trainee  class  is  scheduled  to  begin 
\ training  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  near  Brockway,  in  July, 
j(.  1975.  Persons  interested  in  becoming  a Game  Conservation  Officer  (more 
commonly  known  as  a District  Game  Protector  have  until  November  20, 
1974,  to  submit  an  application  to  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  569,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Application  forms  are 
available  from  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  offices.  As  part  of  the 
basic  qualifications,  applicants  must  be  Pennsylvania  residents,  age  22 
through  35,  and  high  school  graduates.  Additional  requirements  are  listed 
on  the  application.  The  Game  Commission  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Turkey  Calling  Contest  Winners 

WINNERS  IN  THE  10th  Annual  State  Turkey  Calling  Contest  held  at  the  Franklin  County 
fairgrounds  were:  Dan  Stuchey,  Louisville,  Ohio,  1st  place  nonresident;  Dale  Ernst,  Loysville, 
junior  winner;  Bob  Keck,  Ickesburg,  1st  place;  Charles  Deak,  McKeesport,  2nd;  Ross  Fleisher, 
Thompsontown,  3rd;  Don  Shope,  Marietta,  4th;  Harry  Boyer,  Newport,  5th. 


which  1 teaspoon  salt  has  been  ad- 
ded and  cook  until  tender.  Cool  and 
dip  into  batter  made  by  whipping 
together  until  smooth  1-1/2  cups 
flour,  1/2  teaspoon  salt  and  water. 
Fry  over  medium  heat  in  hot  oil  for 
20  minutes.  While  still  hot,  strip  the 
meat  from  the  bones  and  chop  it 
into  fine  squares.  Combine  with 
rice. 

The  unsual,  distinctive  tastiness 
of  wild  pheasant  is  truly  satisfying. 
Some  people  prefer  it  smoked  and 
later  stuffed  and  roasted;  others, 
especially  Europeans,  marinate  it 
overnight  in  wine.  But  I think  you’ll 
enjoy  at  least  one  of  my  recipes  for 
preparing  and  cooking  this  gaudy 
gamebird. 


Head  for  the  Game  Lands  and. 


Photo  by  Del  Kerr 


Hike  Away  from  It  All 


By  Chuck  Fergus 

PGC  Information  Writer 


Morning  on  the  trail. 

Break  camp,  slip  your  arms 
through  the  packstraps,  tighten  the 
waistband.  A breakfast  of  oatmeal, 
pastry  and  juice  fills  you  now,  but 
you  know  your  belly  will  be 
growling  by  10.  You  start  off 
through  wet  grass  that  beads  water 
on  your  boots.  A turkey  calls  down 
the  mountain.  Maples,  tuliptrees, 
oaks  and  beeches  spread  above  the 
path.  A stream  bubbles  over  rocks 
and  under  blossoming  rhododen- 
drons, white  flowers  on  the  water  s 
surface,  green  native  trout  below.  A 
scarlet  tanager  stands  out  like  a flag 
in  a grape  tangle.  Mossy  gray-green 
boulders  drip  dew.  Vireos  and 
peewees  singing  in  the  forest 
canopy  fall  silent  with  the  shrill 
hunting  cries  of  a pair  of  broadwing 
hawks.  Low  clouds  brush  the  side  of 
the  mountain. 
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People  hike  for  different 
reasons.  Some  hit  the  trail  to 
observe  wildlife  or  watch  birds. 
Others  scout  areas  for  future 
hunting  possibilities.  Some  look 
upon  a hike  as  an  athletic 
challenge — you  find  these  hearty 
types  on  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
trying  to  trek  straight  through  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  in  three  months. 
But  the  force  that  pushes  most 
people  into  wild  places  is  simply  a 
desire  to  get  away  from  it  all. 

Get  away  from  it  all.  An  over- 
worked phrase,  maybe,  but  still  an 
apt  one.  If  you  love  nature  and  have 
to  live  in  a place  like  Harrisburg — 
my  home  for  the  time  being — you 
want  to  flee  from  city  to  wilds  every 
chance  you  get.  Even  those  who  live 
in  smaller  towns  often  get  this  urge 
to  escape  cars,  telephones, 
lawnmowers,  neon  signs  and  the  | 
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frantic  pace  of  our  society.  Fortu- 
nately, we’ve  still  got  ample  land  to 
allow  this. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  escape 
need  goes  a desire  to  get  closer  to 
nature.  There’s  a basic,  primitive 
satisfaction  in  seeing  wildlife  in  its 
natural  state.  Hiking  is  quiet  and 
slow.  It’s  an  excellent  way  to  both 
escape  and  get  back  to  nature,  and 
if  you  keep  eyes  and  ears  open  you’ll 
see  plenty  of  birds  and  animals. 

Wild,  often  remote  and  always  in- 
habited by  wildlife,  State  Game 
Lands  are  ideal  places  to  hike.  Al- 
though bought  with  hunters’  license 
monies,  SGLs  are  open  to  all 
eitizens.  If  you  eheek  a map,  you’ll 
find  that  five  major  trails — the  Ap- 
palaehian,  Horse-Shoe,  Tuscarora, 
Baker  and  Warrior — cross  SGLs. 

The  Appalachian  is  a national 
trail  that  passes  through  some  175 
miles  of  our  state.  It  runs  from  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  in  the 
northeast  to  Mont  Alto  State  Park  in 
the  southeentral  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  approximately  36  miles 
of  the  AT  cross  Game  Lands. 

Last  summer,  I hiked  about  25 
miles  of  the  Appalaehian  Trail.  I 
was  in  no  special  hurry  and  stopped 
often  to  wateh  birds  and  animals, 
rest  and  take  notes.  (The  italieized 
sections  of  this  article  are  condensed 
from  my  notebook. ) I started  in 
Clarks  Valley  above  Harrisburg,  on 
the  northern  edge  of  State  Game 
Lands  211.  This  is  a big,  beautiful 
traet  of  land;  I was  on  SGL  21 1 the 
entire  first  day  and  spent  that  night 
in  the  Rauseh  Gap  Shelter  in 
Lebanon  County.  The  shelter  is  a 
spacious,  well-built  log  lean-to, 
complete  with  fireplaee,  table  and 
spring.  The  Blue  Mountain  Eagle 
Climbing  Club  built  the  shelter  in 


early  1973,  and  the  Lebanon  Valley 
Hiking  Club  maintains  it. 

Much  of  the  second  day  I 
followed  the  AT  over  SGL  80  in 
Lebanon  and  Schuylkill  Counties. 
This  is  mountainous,  forested  ter- 
rain, and  I saw  deer,  squirrels  and 
many  birds.  Camped  north  of  the 
Game  Lands  that  evening.  It  was  a 
clear  night,  and  the  bright  moon 
that  rose  about  10  o’clock  lit  up  the 
sky  and  cast  sharp  shadows. 

Long  Walk  Between  Springs 

It  was  often  a long  walk  between 
good  springs.  Along  Blue  Mountain 
from  Swatara  Gap  to  Pennsylvania 
Route  501 — where  I finished  my 
hike — there  was  only  one  marked 
spring  in  about  13  miles.  Fortu- 
nately, I had  topographic  maps  of 
the  area  and  twice  left  the  trail  to 
find  water.  (The  spring  at  the  Ap- 
plebee  Shelter  near  Route  501  is 
eontaminated;  Bob  Sehmitt  kindly 
supplied  me  with  a cold  soft  drink 
when  he  picked  me  up. ) 

In  addition  to  Game  Lands  211 
and  80,  the  Appalaehian  Trail  goes 
through  SGLs  110  and  106,  in 
Sehuylkill  and  Berks  counties,  and 
then  skirts  the  northern  borders  of 
SGLs  217  and  168  toward  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap,  generally 
following  the  Carbon-Lehigh, 
Monroe-Northampton  county  line. 
To  the  south,  the  AT  cuts  through  a 
corner  of  SGL  170  in  Perry  County. 

The  Horse-Shoe  is  a Pennsylvania 
trail  that  runs  from  Valley  Forge  to 
join  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  the 
Rattling  Run  area  of  Stony  Moun- 
tain, on  SGL  211.  This  120-mile 
trail  is  marked  with  yellow  paint 
blazes.  While  most  of  the 
Horse-Shoe  Trail  is  on  private 
property,  about  nine  miles  of  it  lie 
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AUTHOR,  on  left,  talks  with  New  Jersey  hiker 
Paul  Gregowske  on  the  edge  of  SGL  211,  in 
Dauphin  County,  before  beginning  three-day 
Appalachian  Trail  walk. 

on  SGL  211  in  Dauphin  County  and 
SGLs  156  and  46,  Lancaster 
County.  On  SGL  46,  the  trail 
follows  the  ridgeline  through  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
and  hikers  can  stay  overnight  in  a 
shelter  on  this  seetion  of  trail. 

The  Tuscarora  Trail  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  constructed  by  the  Key- 
stone Trails  Association,  a group  of 
outdoor  clubs  and  individuals  dedi- 
cated to  hiking.  The  KTA  also  main- 
tains the  Tuscarora,  which  branches 
southwest  off  the  Appalachian  Trail 
near  the  Perry-Cumberland  county 
border.  Much  of  the  Tusearora  is 
over  State  Forest  land,  but  about 
ten  miles  go  through  SGL  124  on 
the  borders  of  Fulton  and  Franklin 
eounties  in  the  southeentral  part  of 
the  state. 

In  western  Pennsylvania,  about 
four  miles  of  the  Baker  Trail  cross 
SGL  74  in  Clarion  County.  The 
Baker  Trail  is  120  miles  long  and 
travels  north  from  the  Pittsburgh 
area  to  hook  up  with  trails  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest.  Another 


trail  in  the  west  is  the  Warrior  Trail, 
between  the  Monongahela  River 
and  the  West  Virginia  border.  The 
Warrior  Trail  follows  an  Indian  path 
over  5000  years  old,  and  it  cuts 
across  four  miles  of  Greene 
County’s  SGL  223. 

Midday. 

Climbing  the  steep  slope  starts 
you  sweating.  You  take  one  step  at  a 
time,  a burning  feeling  in  the  back 
of  your  throat,  blood  pounding  in 
your  neck,  your  legs  suddenly  weak 
behind  the  knees.  You  stop  to  look 
at  a deep  purple  mushroom  and 
then  push  on.  Something  about  the 
mountain  above  wont  let  you  stay 
and  rest.  Bluejays  give  their  squeaky 
hinge  calls;  a towhee  scratches  in 
the  leaves.  The  foggy,  low  clouds  of 
morning  have  burnt  off.  The  sun 
lights  butterflies — fritillaries,  red 
admirals,  brown  wood  nymphs, 
swallowtails — and  a metallic  green 
tiger  beetle.  There  are  those  other 
insects:  mosquitoes,  deer  flies, 
clouds  of  gnats.  You  soak  tired  feet 
in  a cold  stream.  It  s a good  place  to 
stop  for  lunch,  cheese,  crackers, 
raisins  and  a candy  bar,  washed 
down  with  the  crystal-clear  water. 
You  put  your  shoes  back  on  and  hit 
the  trail  again.  Above,  a gray  squir- 
rel thrashes  from  tree  to  tree  at  your 
approach.  Finally  you  hit  the  ridge- 
top  and  go  clambering  along  the 
gray  sandstone  backbone  of  a Pen- 
nsylvania mountain. 

In  1920,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  bought  the  first  State 
Game  Land — No.  25 — 6288  acres  in 
Elk  County.  Now,  54  years  later,  the 
PGC  owns  over  1,150,000  aeres  of 
Game  Lands,  and  hikers  are  wel- 
come on  all  of  them. 
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Hiking,  nature  study,  photo- 
graphy and  other  activities  that 
do  not  disturb  wildlife  or  the  en- 
vironment are  usually  compatible 
with  the  primary  purposes  of  State 
Game  Lands.  In  addition  to  the  five 
major  trails  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article,  there  are  many 
other  excellent  hiking  areas  on 
Game  Lands.  The  PGC  maintains 
217  miles  of  actual  trails  on  SGLs, 
plus  2019  miles  of  service  roads. 
Gates  keep  private  traffic  off  service 
roads,  but  hikers  are  welcome  to  use 
I these  roads  as  trails. 

1100  Miles  For  Walking 

I Old  railroad  and  tram  grades,  log- 
ging or  skid  roads,  abandoned 
public  roads,  stagecoach  traces,  fire- 
! breaks  and  powerline  rights-of-way 
I are  good  places  to  hike,  even  though 
the  PGC  doesn’t  maintain  them  as 
trails.  There  are  over  1100  miles  of 
these  potential  walking  paths  on 
Game  Lands.  While  going  to  Penn 
State,  I would  sometimes  run  on 
i trails  through  SGL  176,  west  of 
1 State  College.  Because  running  is 
I relatively  quiet  and  I usually  ran 
) during  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I was 
. able  to  get  close  to  many  wildlife 
' species  that  are  active  at  that  time  of 
) day.  I saw  deer,  squirrels,  songbirds, 
I birds  of  prey,  woodchucks,  a fox  and 
3 a skunk  (had  to  slow  down  until  he 
1 crossed  the  path). 

Like  other  Game  Lands,  SGL  176 
is  a prime  hunting  spot,  with 
3 grouse,  rabbits,  squirrels,  turkeys 
S and  a sizable  deer  herd.  I never  ran 
3 on  the  Game  Land  during  hunting 
season.  Although  I doubt  if  any  ac- 
cidents or  ill  feelings  would  have 
arisen,  I realized  that  the  land  had 
been  paid  for  by  hunters  and  that 
they  had  top  priority  there  during 


hunting  season.  I did  hike  the  area 
several  times  in  October  and 
November — but  I did  so  carrying  a 
gun  and  wearing  a hunting  license. 

The  Keystone  Trails  Association 
publishes  a book  called  “Pennsyl- 
vania Hiking  Trails,  ” which  gives 
maps  and  trail  information  on  some 
of  our  state’s  hiking  areas,  including 
State  Game  Lands.  For  an 
up-to-date  price  list  including  this 
publication,  write  Merrit  J.  Zim- 
merman, Beverly  Hills  Rd.,  Box 
613,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

“Pennsylvania  Hiking  Trails  ” has 
maps  of  SGL  264,  near  Wiconisco 
and  Williamstown  in  Dauphin 
County.  Abandoned,  grassy  railroad 
grades,  service  roads  and 
rights-of-way  make  good  trails  on 
this  Game  Land.  SGL  210,  another 
Dauphin  County  Game  Land,  is 
listed  as  having  17  miles  of  trail,  a 
cleared  pipeline  and  a maintenance 
road  suitable  for  hiking.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  book  are:  SGL  211  in 
Dauphin  County,  SGL  83  in  York 
County,  SGL  145  in  Lebanon 
County  and  SGLs  156  and  46  in 
northern  Lancaster  County. 

Although  only  SGLs  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  are  fea- 
tured in  the  KTA  publication.  Game 
Lands  throughout  the  state  have 
trails.  Take  the  Shohola  Waterfowl 
Management  Area  (SGL  180  in  Pike 
County)  as  an  example.  Several 
good  trails  crisscross  its  11,342  acres. 
The  PGC  has  also  built  walkways 
and  lookouts  to  let  people  observe 
Shohola  Falls,  a beautiful  waterfall 
in  the  eastern  end  of  SGL  180. 

The  PGC  has  built  a 1. 4-mile 
nature  trail  on  the  Middle  Creek 
management  area  in  Lancaster 
County.  The  trail  is  a pleasant  hike 
over  varied  types  of  terrain,  and  it 
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This  picture,  taken  across  wooded  Clarks 
Valley,  illustrates  the  rugged  beauty  found 
along  much  of  the  AT’s  route  through 
Pennsylvania. 

gives  the  walker  information  on  how 
the  Game  Commission  works  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat.  Metal  la- 
bels identify  trees,  and  16  stations 
are  planned  to  explain  different 
conservation  practices.  The  trail  is 
open  now  and  should  be  completely 
finished  by  next  May.  Another 
nature  trail  is  planned  for  SGL  218, 
a waterfowl  impoundment  area  in 
Erie  County. 

If  you’re  interested  in  hiking  on  a 
particular  State  Game  Land,  try 
buying  a topographic  map  of  the 
area  that  includes  that  SGL.  A Penn- 
sylvania index  is  available  on 
request  from  the  Distribution 
Center,  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
1200  S.  Eads  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202.  Order  maps  from  the 
U.S.G.S.  after  using  the  index  to  de- 
termine which  ones  you’ll  need. 
Maps  are  75(1;  each.  Topographic 
maps  show  contours,  springs, 
streams,  swamps,  other  land  fea- 
tures and,  of  course,  trails. 
University,  college  and  large  city  li- 
braries often  have  topographic  map 


collections,  but  you  probably  won’t 
be  able  to  buy  these  maps. 
However,  you  may  find  topos  in 
bookstores  or  well-stocked  sporting 
goods  stores  in  your  area. 

The  Game  Commission  is  now  in 
the  process  of  mapping  all  of  the 
275  State  Game  Lands.  These  maps 
are  scheduled  to  go  to  press  this 
winter  and  should  be  out  by  April  of 
1975.  Printed  on  9xl5-inch  sheets, 
they  show  roads,  streams,  major 
landforms,  rights-of-way  and  trails. 
The  maps  cost  25(p  each  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Division  of  Land 
Management,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  South  Office  Building, 
P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 

As  Pennsylvanians,  were 
fortunate  to  have  access  to  many 
Game  Lands.  They’re  great  places 
for  hiking,  and  we  want  to  keep 
them  that  way.  Therefore,  the 
following  rules  exist  for  using  State 
Game  Lands: 

Picnicking,  fires,  camping  and 
cutting  trees  or  shrubs  are  pro- 
hibited. Where  posted  or  barred  by 
a gate,  roads  are  off  limits  to  motor 
vehicles — but  they  are  open  to 
hikers.  Littering,  of  course,  is 
illegal.  Good  hikers  follow  the 
slogan,  “Take  only  pictures,  leave 
only  footprints.  ” A complete  listing 
of  rules  for  using  SGLs  can  be  found 
in  the  “Digest  of  Pennsylvania 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regula- 
tions, ” issued  with  each  hunting 
license  or  available  free  from  the 
PGC’s  Information  and  Education 
Division,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 

Hiking  becomes  more  and  more 
popular  with  each  passing  day,  each 
new  hamburger  stand,  drive-in 
theater  and  used  car  lot.  If  you  need 
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to  get  away,  don’t  fight  the  urge. 
State  Game  Lands  are  there  for  the 
walking,  so  there’s  no  excuse  not  to 
hike  away  from  it  all. 

Evening. 

A doe  and  twin  fawns  step  dain- 
tily across  the  trail  in  front  of  you. 
The  path  is  a darkening  tunnel 
through  the  trees.  Thrushes  sing  in 
the  dark  hollows  and  a gray  fox 
moves  silently  into  the  brush, 
vanishing  like  a puff  of  smoke.  You 
see  a garter  snake  slide  off  a gravelly 
stretch  of  trail  that  still  holds  the 


day’s  warmth.  An  owl  hunts  past  on 
silent  wings.  You  finally  stop  at  a 
shelter  for  the  night,  shrug  off  your 
pack,  unroll  the  Ensolite  pad  and 
lay  out  the  sleeping  bag.  You  cook 
freeze-dried  beef  and  potatoes  for 
supper,  brew  a cup  of  cocoa.  (How 
come  you  can  eat  a meal  designed 
for  two  people  and  still  not  feel 
full?)  Weary,  you  crawl  into  the 
sleeping  bag.  Calf  and  hamstring 
muscles  slowly  relax.  Drowsy, 
happy,  somehow  more  at  peace  with 
the  world,  you  fall  asleep  to  the  calls 
of  whippoorwills. 


. . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Shooter’s  Bible,  No.  66,  ed.  by  Robert  Koumjian,  Stoeger  Publishing  Co., 
55  Ruta  Court,  S.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  07606,  575  pp.,  paperbound,  large 
format,  $6.95.  This  1975  edition  of  the  well  known  “Stoeger’s  catalog”  in- 
cludes extensive  data  on  firearms,  ammunition,  reloading  equipment, 
scopes,  and  related  items,  plus  sixteen  excellent  articles  by  authorities  such 
as  Col.  Charles  Askins,  Roger  Barlow,  Bob  Steindler,  Pete  Brown,  Hal  Swig- 
gett,  and  George  C.  Nonte,  Jr.  A very  useful  and  informative  book. 

Backpacking,  5th  ed.,  by  R.  C.  Rethmel,  Burgess  Publishing  Co.,  7108 
Ohms  Lane,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55435,  185  pp.,  paperbound,  large  format, 
$4.50.  Trailproven  information  on  equipment,  food,  cooking,  etc.,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  individual  hiker  and  the  group  member,  plus  sources 
for  special  foods  and  gear  as  well  as  good  dope  on  survival  in  wilderness 
situations  and  subzero  camping. 

Night  Fishing  for  Trout,  by  L.  James  Bashline,  Freshet  Press,  90  Hamilton 
Road,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.  11571,  159  pp.,  $7.95.  We  rarely  mention 
fishing,  as  that’s  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER’S  subject,  but  thought  many 
of  you  would  be  interested  in  learning  about  this  book  because  it  was  au- 
thored by  the  well-known  fugitive  from  Potter  County  and  former  GAME 
NEWS  editor — now  fulltime  freelance  outdoor  writer — Jim  Bashline.  People 
who  know  about  things  piscatorial  tell  me  it’s  full  of  topnotch  technical 
stuff,  but  despite  this  it’s  still  highly  readable.  If  you  want  to  know  about  the 
black  art  of  taking  big  trout  after  dark,  this  is  the  book  that’ll  make  it  all 
clear  as  high  noon.  It’s  mostly  set  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  streams  and 
holes  and  fishermen  named,  the  lures  and  techniques  fully  described.  Nick 
Rosato  did  the  illustrating. 
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J.  E.  STALEY,  McVeytown,  above,  has  bear  checked  by 
Deputy  Bill  Walters.  Below,  Al  Atckman,  right,  of  Big 
Run,  and  friend  with  bear  taken  in  Eik  County. 


I 


N THE  MINDS  O 
trophy  Pennsylvani, 


ROY  CLARK,  center  below,  Mercersburg,  and 
his  Cameron  County  bear,  with  buddies  Mel 
Hawbaker  and  Don  Shaffer. 


of  this  animal  that  mal 
bear  population  equal  I 
pressiveness.  It’s  a com 
Getting  one  can  be  th( 
few  who  succeeded. 


GORDON  DUNLAP,  belol 
County  bruin.  Right,  Earl 
from  Cameron  County. 


County  bear, 


AL  WAGNER,  right,  has 
bear  from  Snyder 
County  checked  by 
PGC  Forester  Bill  Shaf- 
fer. Below  right,  Jim 
Lenker,  Harrisburg, 
and  his  Lycoming 
County  trophy. 


|ick  Bears 

Iny,  the  black  bear  is  the  greatest 
Irs.  It’s  not  only  the  relative  scarcity 

! desirable — it  isn’t  possible  to  have  a 
t of  the  deer — but  also  its  overall  im- 
ively  big  creature,  shrewd  and  wary, 
point  in  a hunter’s  life.  Here  are  a 


tMagontown,  and  Potter 
, Mars,  and  339-lb.  bear 

i 


Back  to  School 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— At  a 
recent  Hunter  Education  Class,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  students  told  me  he 
had  learned  a couple  of  things  about 
safe  hunting,  even  though  he  had  been 
hunting  for  over  15  years.  This  happens 
at  most  classes  I have  held  or  attended. 
I’d  like  to  see  all  the  hunters  sit  in  on  a 
Hunter  Education  Class.  I think  that  if 
we  could,  the  accidents  would  go 
down. — District  Game  Protector  J.  P. 
Eicholtz,  Strasburg. 


Learned  the  Hard  Way 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— A local  fellow 
has  hunted  turkeys  for  several  years 
without  any  success.  He  told  another 
hunter  that  he  always  heard  grouse  on 
his  hunting  trips,  and  imitated  their 
calls  for  his  friend.  It  turns  out  that 
what  the  hunter  has  been  hearing  all 
the  time  were  turkeys — not  grouse. 
Needless  to  say,  our  turkey  hunter  was  a 
bit  chagrined. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector]. E.  Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 


Hard  Luck  Kings 

DAUPHIN  AND  LEBANON 
COUNTIES— This  past  August,  DGP 
Packard  and  I had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  what  must  be  the  two  hard 
luck  kings  of  Dauphin  County.  It  seems 
the  unlucky  pair  went  out  at  5 a.m.  and 
killed  a 6-point  buck,  which  they  took 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  dress  out. 
They  cut  two  quarters  off  the  deer,  and 
on  the  third  quarter  the  knife  slipped 
and  cut  three  fingers.  A shirt  was  torn 
up  for  bandages  and  they  went  down 
the  mountain — fast — and  knocked  a 
hole  in  the  oil  pan.  Eight  stitches  were 
required  to  repair  the  ringers.  The  next 
day,  as  the  two  violators  and  an  accom- 
plice were  about  to  replace  the  oil  pan, 
DGP  Packard  and  I arrived  with  search 
warrants  and  the  remains  of  the  deer. 
Land  Manager  K.  M.  Zinn,  Dauphin. 


Did  You  Tell  Your  Mom? 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
An  animal  not  listed  in  the  book  of  Pen- 
nsylvania mammals  attended  the  Junior 
Conservation  Camp  at  State  College 
last  summer.  This  animal  is  a predator, 
walks  erect  on  two  legs  and  is  common 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  It  was  ob- 
served preying  on  locusts  quite  exten- 
sively, although  this  is  not  the  primary 
food  of  the  species.  The  animal  was 
homo  sapiens — one  of  the  young  boys 
attending  the  camp.  On  a dare,  he 
consumed,  alive,  82  locusts.  He 
managed  to  survive  with  few  ill  effects, 
although  he  has  an  overwhelming  urge 
to  climb  trees  and  rub  his  knees 
together. — District  Game  Protector  R. 
D.  Buss,  New  Stanton. 
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Leave  Well  Enough  Alone 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  — During 
the  past  two  years  Deputy  Joe  Longo  of 
Sheppton  has  picked  up  more  than  two 
hundred  road  kills  from  highways  in 
Schuylkill  County.  A great  deal  of  his 
time  and  many  miles  of  travel  were 
required  to  accomplish  this.  On  the 
night  of  June  15,  1974,  Deputy  Longo 
was  called  out  late  at  night  to  pick  up 
his  third  road-killed  beaver.  It  seems 
that  a good  friend  of  Joe’s  was  on  his 
way  home  from  taking  the  Deputy 
Game  Protector  test  at  Reading  and  in 
the  dark  he  accidentally  ran  over  a 
beaver.  If  this  applicant  passes  his  test, 
the  first  thing  I am  going  to  instruct 
him  on  is  the  fact  that  in  this  county  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  around  drumming 
up  business. — District  Game  Protector 
S.  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Little  Old  Field  Note 

POTTER  COUNTY— Last  week  a 
lady  inquired  about  the  PGC  Safety 
Zone  Program.  It  seemed  her  only 
concern  was  to  receive  a free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  GAME  NEWS,  and  that  the 
protection  afforded  was  secondary.  I 
explained  that  a landowner  is  required 
to  have  at  least  50  acres  of  land  open  to 
public  hunting  to  become  a cooperator, 
and  that  a free  annual  subscription  to 
the  GAME  NEWS  is  part  of  the 
cooperative  agreement.  She  replied, 
“My,  that’s  wonderful.  You  can  sign  up 
both  my  husband  and  I.  We  only  own 
25  acres  of  land,  so  I’ll  sign  up  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  and  my  hus- 
band can  sign  up  for  the  last  six 
months.”  Then  she  said,  “I  don’t  want 
you  to  tell  me  if  I’m  eligible  for  the 
program,  but  instead  I want  the  answer 
to  appear  in  your  little  old  magazine.”  I 
agreed.  So,  Tangerine,  here’s  your 
answer.  You’re  not  eligible  until  you 
double  your  acreage.  Also,  you  may 
refer  to  the  GAME  NEWS  as  an  old  but 
certainly  not  a little  magazine. — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  H.  R Curfman, 
Coudersport. 


Missed  the  Pirate  Games? 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— A\oca\ 
farmer  was  having  trouble  with  rac- 
coons in  his  cornfield,  so  he  tuned  a 
portable  radio  to  a Pittsburgh  radio 
station  and  put  it  in  his  cornfield  at 
night.  The  noise  kept  the  coons  away 
for  three  nights.  The  farmer  decided  his 
problem  was  solved,  so  he  took  the 
radio  home.  That  night  the  coons  really 
raised  cain  in  his  garden.  Maybe  they 
were  mad  because  they  couldn’t  listen 
to  their  favorite  radio  station. — District 
Game  Protector  J.  M.  Kazakavage, 
Washington. 


Just  Playful 

TIOGA  COUNTY— Gi\  Colledge  of 
Wellsboro  was  driving  up  the  left 
branch  of  Asaph  Run  eany  one  morning 
when  a half-grown  red  fox  crossed  the 
road  in  front  of  his  car.  The  pup  stop- 
ped at  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  when 
the  car  got  abreast  it  ran  alongside  for  a 
few  hundred  feet.  Whenever  the  fox  got 
ahead  of  the  car,  the  animal  would  lay 
down  and  rest  at  the  edge  of  the  road 
until  the  machine  caught  up.  At  one 
point,  the  fox  showed  a speed  of  20 
mph.  I’ve  heard  of  dogs  chasing  cars, 
but  never  a fox.  I hope  this  doesn’t 
catch  on,  or  it  will  be  one  more  wildlife 
complaint  added  to  an  already-long 
list. — District  Game  Protector  C.  L. 
Keller,  Wellsboro. 
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DAUPHIN  COUNTY— As  the  price 
of  furs  gets  higher  and  higher,  more 
people  are  taking  up  trapping. 
Recently,  a friend  of  mine  confessed  to 
this  experience  he  had  while  trapping 
with  his  neighbor.  These  two  out- 
doorsmen  were  going  to  make  a fortune 
from  the  fur  industry.  The  day  after  set- 
ting their  traps  for  muskrats,  they 
checked  their  trapline.  They  brought 
home  six  muskrats,  one  of  which  they 
identified  as  a baby.  Thinking  this  to  be 
rather  unusual  for  the  time  of  year,  they 
took  the  critter  to  the  neighbor’s  father- 
in-law.  After  the  father-in-law  had  a 
good  laugh,  he  identified  the  “baby 
muskrat”  as  a rat.  Before  this  fall’s  trap- 
ping season  begins,  a wildlife  identifi- 
cation course  will  be  given  to  these 
novice  trappers  with  emphasis  on  fur- 
bearing animals. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector G.  W.  Packard,  Millersburg. 


Up  to  No  Good 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— While 
on  night  patrol,  I observed  a large 
woodcnuck  walking  along  a country 
road  about  11  p.m.  This  is  the  first  time 
1 have  ever  seen  a chuck  out  at  night. 
Perhaps  he  forgot  to  pay  his  rent  and 
was  leaving  under  cover  of  darkness. — 
District  Game  Protector  E.  F.  Utech, 
Boiling  Springs. 


Rubber-eaters 

ADAMS  COUNTY— An  elderly 
gentleman  recently  asked  me  to  remove 
a family  of  skunks  who  had  taken  up 
residence  under  his  garage.  1 asked  if 
they  were  causing  any  problems  or 
doing  any  damage.  He  said  they  were 
not,  so  I advised  him  to  leave  well 
enough  alone.  Then  he  said  that  he  had 
just  put  four  new  tires  on  his  automo- 
bile and  wanted  to  know  if  the  skunks 
would  eat  them  off  the  car.  1 told  him 
that  skunks  do  not  favor  tires.  Fortu- 
nately, that  seemed  to  satisfy  him. — 
District  Game  Protector  G.  W.  Becker, 
Gettysburg. 


Brazen  Bird 

MONROE  COUNTY— One  of  the 
duties  in  taking  care  of  over  900  wild 
turkeys  at  our  hardening  pen  is  feeding 
them.  Whenever  I perform  that  task, 
one  hen  always  meets  me  with  about  a 
five-minute  talk.  1 don’t  know  if  she  is 
thanking  me  for  the  food  or  giving  me  a 
scolding  for  disturbing  her,  or  just  what 
else  she  is  saying.  All  the  other  turkeys 
run  away.  I hope  that  this  talkative  hen 
cuts  down  on  the  gabbing  once  she  is 
released  in  the  wild — if  she  doesn’t,  she 
won’t  last  too  long. — District  Game 
Protector  D.  C.  Beach,  Cresco. 


Snake  Crisis 

SNYDER  COUNTY— Who  can  the 
Game  Protector’s  wife  call  to  help  solve 
a pressing  problem  when  the  Game  Pro- 
tector has  gone  fishing  for  the  evening? 
Well,  mine  called  Stan  Korbar  of 
nearby  Kantz  to  remove  a six-foot-long 
black  snake  that  had  entered  an 
opening  in  our  back  screen  door.  Stan 
removed  the  snake,  which  had  coiled 
around  the  door  spring,  and  then 
treated  my  wife  for  shock! — District 
Game  Protector  D.  L.  Myers, 
Selinsgrove. 
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Hat  Trick 

ERIE  COUNTY  — When  we 
received  a complaint  of  a raccoon  in  the 
Union  City  Museum,  Deputy  Lyle  and 
I set  out  two  small  box  traps.  On  the 
second  day,  Lyle  went  to  check  the 
traps  and  found  three  nearly  full-grown 
raccoons  in  one  trap.  This  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  a record. — District  Game 
Protector  W.  A.  Lugaila,  Waterford. 

We  Raise  ’em  Big 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— While  I was 
working  our  trapping  exhibit  at  the 
Bedford  County  Fair,  a gentleman  from 
Florida  stopped  to  chat.  When  he  saw 
the  mounted  otter  on  display,  he  said 
that  he  knew  we  had  muskrats  in  Pen- 
nsylvania but  hadn’t  figured  they  got 
that  large. — District  Game  Protector  B. 
L.  Warner,  Bedford. 


Picky  Eaters 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— When 
checking  deer  damage,  I was  shown  a 
small  buckwheat  fi^d  that  had  been 
completely  destroyed  by  deer.  Nearby 
was  another  field  of  hot  peppers  and  to- 
matoes, also  completely  eaten.  The  odd 
part  is  that  the  two  fields  are  separated 
by  six  rows  of  sweet  corn;  not  even  one 
ear  of  com  was  touched,  and  the  deer 
must  have  had  to  walk  through  it  to  get 
from  one  field  to  another. — District 
Game  Protector).  R.  Furlong,  Ramey. 


Airborne  Game  Protector 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  — I 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  fly  in 
one  of  the  State  Police  helicopters  along 
Blue  Mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  State 
Game  Lands  170.  A chopper  certainly 
gives  you  a close-up  view  of  a large 
area,  and  now  I can  see  how  useful  this 
machine  is  for  law  enforcement  and 
rescue  work.  It  takes  competent  pilots 
like  Troopers  Reed  and  Zimmerman  to 
be  able  to  bring  the  bird  down  where  it 
is  needed. — District  Game  Protector  J. 
P.  Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 


Peeking  at  Birds 

PIKE  COUNTY— One  Sunday  last 
summer,  I spotted  a warbler  bathing  in 
a small  spring  hole.  1 set  up  my  blind 
and  camera  to  take  a picture  if  the  blue- 
bird returned.  Before  I took  down  my 
blind  that  day,  I was  able  to  photograph 
these  14  different  species  of  birds  which 
came  to  the  spring  to  bathe;  golden- 
winged warbler,  chestnut-sided  war- 
bler, towhee,  catbird,  Baltimore  oriole, 
orange-crowned  warbler,  veery,  robin, 
song  sparrow,  black  and  white  warbler, 
yellowthroat,  brown  thrasher,  ovenbird 
and  redstart. — District  Game  Protector 
D.  S.  McPeek,  Matamoras. 
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No  Replacement 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— Recently,  I 
checked  out  a highway-killed  deer  near 
McAlisterville.  The  auto  was  still  at  the 
scene  and  had  a smashed  grill,  leaking 
radiator  and  dented  fender.  I spoke  to 
the  owner  about  the  damage.  He 
quickly  replied,  “Yes,  that  s bad 
enough,  but  it  can  be  replaced.  Un- 
fortunately, that  can’t.  “He  pointed  to  a 
beautiful  10-poinf  buck  on  the  side  of 
the  road. — District  Game  Protector  R. 
P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Hairy  Problem  Solved 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— One  day 
while  checking  on  my  day-old  chick 
raisers  and  getting  information  on  how 
the  pheasants  were  developing,  I saw  a 
farmer  working  in  his  vegetable  garden. 
I walked  over  to  the  garden  and  noticed 
several  small  piles  of  human  hair  on  the 
garden’s  borders.  The  farmer  said  he 
had  gone  to  several  barber  shops  and 
beauty  parlors,  gathered  human  hair 
clippings,  and  placed  them  around  his 
garden  to  keep  away  the  deer.  One 
evening  he  noticed  two  big  does  going 
toward  the  garden.  When  they  came  to 
the  edge  they  stopped,  stretched  out 
their  necks,  sniffed  the  air,  and  turned 
and  ran  into  the  woods.  Later  in  the  day 
I stopped  in  Dallas  for  a haircut,  and 
the  barber  told  me  he  keeps  a box  full  of 
hair  clippings  for  one  of  his  customers 
for  the  same  reason. — District  Game 
Protector  E.  R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Attitude  Change 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  — Deputies 
Monn  and  Minnich  really  enjoyed 
working  the  Commission’s  exhibit  at 
the  Powder  Horn  Gun  Store  Grand 
Opening.  They  received  many  ques- 
tions and  expressions  of  appreciation 
from  the  sportsmen.  Mr.  Monn,  a 
deputy  for  nearly  25  years,  said  he  has 
noted  a change  in  attitude  of  the 
sportsmen  over  the  last  several  years. 
He  says  they  are  not  as  concerned  today 
with  filling  their  game  bag  as  they  are 
with  simply  enjoying  the  sport  of 
hunting.  District  Game  Protector  R.  E. 
Schmuck,  Greencastle. 


Loony  Tune 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— Recently  I 
spent  a week  assisting  with  a Game 
Commission  display  at  the  Crawford 
County  Fair.  The  display  was  in  the 
same  building  as  the  Meadville 
Sportsmen’s  Club’s  presentation.  The 
sportsmen  had  several  different  live 
animals  and  birds  on  display,  with  a 
sign  on  each  cage  listing  the  species’ 
name.  This  marking  system  was  a good 
idea,  because  a mounted  loon,  which 
was  not  labeled  but  was  sitting  on  top  of 
one  of  the  cases,  was  invariably 
identified  as  a penguin. — District  Game 
Protector  H.  L.  Harshaw,  Meadville. 


Magnificent  Bird 

RRADFORD  COUNTY— I got  a call 
from  a Mr.  Ulrich,  of  Checkerville,  that 
his  son  had  just  seen  a bald  eagle  on 
their  farm.  My  family  and  I drove  to  the 
farm  with  a great  deal  of  skepticism,  as 
we  had  received  many  unconfirmed 
reports  of  eagle  sightings.  Through  our 
field  glasses,  we  spied  a big  bird 
perched  high  in  a dead  tree  not  100 
yards  away.  Sure  enough,  it  was  a bald 
eagle.  It  turned  its  head  and  preened, 
and  for  a finale  the  eagle  flew  to  a 
nearby  tree,  showing  its  giant  wing 
span. — District  Game  Protector  W.  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 
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By  Ted  Codshall 


Stop  at  a Deer  Check  Station 


SIX  DEER  CHECK  stations  will 
again  be  in  operation  in  Penn- 
sylvania this  year,  according  to  Dale 
E.  Sheffer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Game  Management. 

A large  amount  of  information 
which  is  invaluable  in  maintaining 
and  improving  deer  hunting  is 
collected  at  these  stations; 
therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  every  suc- 
cessful buck  hunter  who  can  stop  at 
a check  station  will  do  so.  Exam- 
ination of  these  deer  reveals  the 
condition  of  the  herd  in  various 
regions  of  the  state,  the  condition  of 
the  range,  the  age  structure  of  the 
herd,  etc.  This  helps  the  Game 
Commission  set  the  seasons  to 
provide  the  optimum  sport  for  the 
greatest  number  of  hunters  each 


year.  The  check  stations  will  be  in 
operation  December  2 through 
December  4 at  the  locations  shown. 

The  Northwest  Station  will  be  at 
the  rest  area  of  the  southbound  lane 
of  1-79  just  as  you  enter  Lawrence 
County,  and  the  Northeast  Station 
at  the  rest  area  off  of  the  eastbound 
lane  of  1-80  near  White  Haven.  The 
Southwest  Station  will  be  located 
near  Delmont  along  Rt.  22  east  of  its 
intersection  with  Rt.  66;  the 
Southcentral  Station  along  Rt.  30  at 
Caledonia  State  Park  in  Adams 
County;  the  Southeast  Station  north 
of  Harrisburg  on  Rts.  22  & 322  near 
the  east  end  of  the  Clarks  Ferry 
Bridge;  and  the  Northeast  Station  in 
the  Shohola  Falls  recreation  area 
parking  lot  along  Rt.  6. 


Have  Your  Bear  Checked 


Photo  by  'Will  Johns 


LYNN  SUTER,  of  Somerset,  took  this  trophy 
bear  in  Tioga  County  in  1973.  It  field-dressed 
391  lbs. 

A PRESSING  need  for  in- 
formation on  Pennsylvania’s 
bears  continues,  and  all  possible 
data  must  be  collected  in  order  to 
properly  manage  the  state’s  bruin 
population.  To  aid  this  investi- 
gation, it  is  legally  required  that  all 
bears  taken  by  Pennsylvania 
hunters  be  examined  by  a game  of- 
ficer within  24  hours  of  killing.  The 
game  officer  will  attach  a metal  tag 
which  must  remain  on  the  animal 
until  the  trophy  is  mounted  or  tan- 
ned. 


Bear  check  stations  will  be  es- 
tablished at  the  six  field  division  of- 
fices listed  on  the  inside  back  cover 
of  GAME  NEWS  and  also  at 
satellite  check  stations  scattered 
throughout  the  bear  range.  News- 
papers and  other  news  media  will 
carry  the  exact  locations  of  these  sta- 
tions before  the  1974  bear  season, 
and  Game  Commission  officers  will 
be  able  to  direct  hunters  to  the 
nearest  one.  The  division  offices 
will  have  scales  to  weigh  each  bear 
but  the  satellite  stations  will  not,  so 
successful  hunters  are  urged  to  stop 
at  the  division  offices  in  order  that 
this  important  information  can  be 
recorded. 

Besides  weight,  the  Commission 
also  urgently  needs  data  on  age,  sex, 
markings  (if  any),  date  of  kill,  and 
miscellaneous  information  such  as 
scars,  behavior,  whether  alone  or 
with  other  bears  when  taken,  fea- 
tures of  habitat,  etc.  Wherever 
possible,  the  Y-shaped  reproductive 
tract  and  ovaries  of  females  and  the 
testes  of  males  should  be  preserved. 

This  information  will  provide 
clues  to  our  bears’  range,  habitat 
preferences,  dispersion,  population, 
tendencies  to  move  to  sources  of 
food  supplies,  etc.,  as  well  as 
helping  to  determine  the  age  struc- 
ture, size  and  condition  of  the  bear 
population.  The  ultimate  result  of 
this  study  will  be  better 
management  of  this  valuable 
resource  for  continued  enjoyment 
by  Pennsylvanians. 
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Small  Game  Harvests  In  Pennsylvania 

William  H.  Shope,  PGC  Biologist 
Henry  H.  McCauley,  PGC  Data 
Processing  Manager 


W7ITH  HUNTING  season  upon 
^ us,  we  thought  a look  in  retro- 
spect at  the  three  most  recent  small 
game  seasons  might  be  of  interest. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  average  kill 
per  hunter,  annual  license  sales  over 
the  past  three  years  have  been 
around  1.1  million.  We  should  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  values  shown 
below  are  estimates  based  on  a mail 
survey  sent  to  approximately  40,000 
hunters  each  year.  Samples  are 
drawn  from  the  previous  year’s 
hunting  license  lists.  Respondents 
indicating  they  hunted  in  the  cur- 
rent license  year  are  used  to  de- 
termine an  average  kill  per  hunter, 
which  is  then  multiplied  by  the  total 
license  sales  through  March  of  each 
year  to  obtain  a statewide  harvest 
estimate. 

The  latest  survey,  made  in  1973, 
indicated  81  percent  of  our  license 
buyers  hunted  small  game.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  small  game  hunters 
hunted  in  the  early  season,  99.5 
percent  in  the  regular  season,  and 
40  percent  hunted  in  the  extended 
season.  Among  all  hunters,  65.5 
percent  hunted  rabbits,  29.3 
percent  hunted  grouse,  57.5  percent 
hunted  pheasants,  43.5  percent 
hunted  squirrels,  29.2  percent 
hunted  turkeys  in  the  fall,  and  13.8 
percent  hunted  turkeys  in  the 
spring.  Of  the  total  respondents,  8 


MORE  RABBITS  were  taken  in  Pennsylvania 
in  recent  years  than  any  other  game  species, 
with  an  estimated  harvest  of  almost  2% 
million  in  1973. 

percent  did  not  purchase  a hunting 
license  in  1973. 

Another  survey  will  be  conducted 
following  the  extended  season  in 
January  of  1975.  Information  from 
these  small  game  surveys  is  used  to 
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Estimated  Small  Game  Harvests,  1971-1973 


Species 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Rabbits 

2,727,744 

3,032,814 

2,742,085 

Ruffed  Grouse 

355,417 

291,249 

246,295 

Pheasants' 

1,322,675 

1,310,058 

1,209,191 

Woodcock 

357,341 

210,284 

260,369 

Squirrels 

2,545,555 

2,482,926 

2,092,335 

Turkey- 

43,927 

35,984 

32,839 

Doves 

1,031,129 

1,107,646 

NOT 

Quail 

50,311 

46,105 

SURVEYED 

'Includes  hens  harvested  in  1972  and  1973. 
includes  spring  harvests. 


monitor  and  provide  information  on 
potential  changes  in  small  game 
harvests.  If  you  receive  a small 
game  questionnaire,  please  answer 
it  even  if  you  have  not  killed 
anything.  Zero  kills  are  just  as  im- 
portant in  determining  averages  as 
any  other  kill  values.  Also,  every 
year  a number  of  individuals  indi- 
cate they  didn’t  kill  anything,  or 
simply  place  a big  zero  on  the  whole 
page.  This  reduces  the  value  of  their 
replies.  We  need  the  information  by 
county,  for  some  of  our  hunting 
regulations  involve  specific  regions 


of  the  state  (i.e.,  hen  pheasant 
season). 

One  last  item.  In  the  upcoming 
surveys,  all  questionnaires  have 
been  marked  to  identify  the  indi- 
viduals receiving  them.  Individuals 
who  forget  or  neglect  to  respond 
will  be  recontacted.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  get  a better  cross  sectional 
sample  of  all  hunters.  If  you 
respond  on  the  initial  mailing  you 
can  save  us  up  to  40  cents  in  postal 
charges,  which  in  total  means 
several  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Commission.  Good  hunting. 


Material 

from  “Conservation 

News” 

may  be 

reprinted 

or  quoted  without 

written 

permis- 

sion. 

COL.  CLARENCE  "JOCK"  AILES,  USAF  Ret.,  of 
Devon,  Pa.,  has  from  early  youth  been 
sculpting  Pennsylvania  wiidlife  in  wood, 
stone  and  metal.  This  strutting  gobbler  won 
Col.  Ailes  a 1st  place  award  in  the  1974  Ward 
Foundation  World  Championship  Wild  Fowl 
Carving  Contest,  decorative  miniature 
professional  class. 
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Thoughts  and  Tips  About  One  of  the  Hunter’s  Oldest  and  Most 
Faithful  Allies  in  the  Field  . . . 

Love  That  Leather! 

By  Tom  Brakefield 


E ALL  HEARD  that  “you  get 
what  you  pay  for,”  when  we 
were  toddling  at  Granny’s  knee.  It’s 
still  true,  though,  and  never  truer 
than  when  talking  about  outdoor 
equipment.  If  you  are  a dedicated 
outdoorsman  who  will  use  his  gear 
over  a span  of  years,  it  reaUy  pays  to 
get  the  best.  On  a per  year  cost,  it’ll 
average  out  cheaper  every  time.  And 
your  hunting  trips  will  be  more  com- 
fortable and  productive  if  you  buy 
good  gear  and  take  care  of  it. 

Even  in  this  age  of  synthetics, 
many  natural  things,  like  leather, 
down  and  wool,  still  haven’t  been 
equaled  or  bettered  by  technology. 
However,  it’s  simply  amazing  how 
many  men  buy  top  quality  (and  top 
price)  leather  goods  and  then  never 
do  anything  to  maintain  them  except 
to  wash  them  oflE  with  a hose.  Then, 
as  often  as  not,  they  set  them  next 
to  the  heater  to  dry.  This  is  absolutely 
the  worst  thing  to  do.  That  forced 
quick  drying  robs  the  leather  of  vital 
natural  oils  and  preservatives,  and  it 
becomes  brittle  and  cracked. 

Yet  these  same  fellows  religiously 
clean  and  shine  their  dress  shoes  to 
make  them  look  better  and  last  longer. 
Chances  are  their  boots  cost  twice  as 
much  as  those  shoes  ...  so  how  do 
you  figure  it? 

We’re  talking  about  some  real  mon- 
ey. A pair  of  top  quality,  8-inch  boots 
with  Vibram  soles  comes  dear.  They 
should  have  strongly  reinforced  count- 
ers, box  toes  and  heels.  For  heavy- 
duty  mountain  hunting  they  are,  quite 
simply,  worth  their  weight  (which  is 
considerable ) in  displaced  blisters, 
ankle  sprains  and  broken  legs.  Any 
of  these  occurrences,  even  a bad  set 
of  blisters,  can  be  a not-so-minor 
tragedy  if  they  lay  a fellow  up  on  a 


hunt  costing  $100  a day  or  more!  To 
get  the  best  boots,  you’ll  have  to  pay 
$50  or  more. 

You  also  need  a good  pair  of  lea- 
ther-topped, rubber-bottomed  Pacs 
for  lighter,  wetter  walking.  Pacs  cost 
around  $20  to  $25,  more  if  you  want 
them  with  Vibram  soles,  which  are  a 
worthwhile  feature.  The  well-equip- 
ped hunter  should  also  have  a pair 
of  hghtweight  6-inch  chmbing  shoes 
for  work  that  doesn’t  demand  the  real 
heavyweights.  These  shoes  are  cooler, 
less  tiring  and  where  maximum  pro- 
tection isn’t  needed,  a joy  to  chmb  in. 
They  cost  $30  to  $35. 

A pair  of  comfortable,  fleece-fined 
camp  shoes  of  the  “chukka  boot”  style 
will  ring  up  another  $25  or  so.  By  the 
time  a fellow  adds  on  his  tax,  this 
little  array  of  footsavers  will  total 
about  $150!  Boots  and  footwear  make 
up  the  single  most  important  category 
of  outdoor  equipment,  because  if  you 
can’t  walk  you  sure  can’t  hunt. 

Other  Leather  Items 

The  well-equipped  sportsman  might 
need  other  leather  items  to  round  out 
his  gear,  especially  if  he  planned  a 
Western  hunt.  A sturdy  pair  of  sad- 
dlebags, for  good  looks  and  heavy 
duty  protection,  will  cost  at  least  $50. 
After  seeing  some  of  the  canvas  bags 
and  other  make-do  rigs  that  some 
outfitters  give  their  hunters  to  carry 
expensive  and  fragile  items  like  cam- 
eras and  other  precious  items  in.  I’d 
say  good  saddlebags  are  another  bar- 
gain. 

A well-designed  rifle  scabbard 
should  have  a fully  detachable  hood 
that  comes  well  down  over  the  bottom 
part  of  the  case.  This  zone  of  overlap- 
ping leather,  leaving  none  of  the  gun 
or  scope  exposed,  is  the  key  to  protec- 
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tion.  To  get  a scabbard  made  of  the 
best  grade  of  leather,  with  buckles 
and  hardware  that  won’t  rust  or  break 
under  heavy  use,  and  put  together 
with  the  best  thread  and  lining  ( glove 
leather  instead  of  fleece,  which  holds 
moisture),  expect  to  lay  out  $100. 

Considering  the  fact  that  a case 
protects  a scoped  rifle  that  costs  two 
or  three  times  as  much,  it’s  an  in- 
vestment, not  an  expense.  Scabbards 
make  excellent  cases  to  carry  guns  to 
and  from  the  range  or  to  protect  them 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  car  during  off- 
season varmint  hunting.  A single  in- 
stance where  they  save  your  gun  from 
being  knocked  out  of  zero  on  a big 
hunt  could  make  the  difference  in 
your  bagging  or  missing  that  trophy 
of  a lifetime. 

Binocular  and  camera  cases,  ammu- 
nition pouches,  leather  shirts,  gun 
slings  and  other  leather  items  should 
be  cared  for  and  maintained  with  the 
same  pride  and  attention  that  the 
hunter  lavishes  on  his  guns.  These 
miscellaneous  items  cost  sizable 
chunks  of  money. 

Caring  for  leather  is  easy  and  inex- 
pensive. I always  work  on  my  leather 
items  during  the  general  cleaning 
and  checking  routine  my  gear  goes 
through  right  before  hunting  season. 
I also  check  my  gear  over  thoroughly 
right  after  the  season  closes.  If  I put 
some  heavy  duty  wear  on  leather 
gear,  such  as  taking  it  on  an  extended 
mountain  hunting  trip,  I may  touch 
it  up  again. 

The  secret  to  all  this  hocus-pocus? 
It  couldn’t  be  simpler  or  cheaper. 
About  three  or  four  bucks’  worth  of 
saddle  soap  and  neatsfoot  oil  or  an- 
other effective  but  less  well  known 
product  can  put  you  in  business  for 
years!  Dampen  the  leather  item  to 
be  cleaned  with  lukewarm  water  and 
get  out  the  saddle  soap.  Rub  the  soap 
in  lightly  with  a clean  rag,  producing 
a lather.  Then  put  the  elbow  grease 
to  it.  Scrub  those  dirty,  dry  boots 
hard,  using  hand  and  rag. 

Remove  excess  soap  with  a damp 
cloth,  and  while  the  leather  is  still 
damp  (not  wet),  apply  either  neats- 


foot oil  or  Lexol.  Neatsfoot  oil  is  ac- 
tually made  from  horse’s  hooves  and 
other  animal  parts,  and  will  penetrate 
dry  and  cracked  leather  to  do  an 
amazing  job  of  “bringing  it  back.” 
However,  there’s  another  product 
that’s  been  out  a number  of  years  but 
is  stiU,  surprisingly,  almost  unknown 
to  non-horsemen.  This  off-white  veg- 
etable-base liquid  is  called  Lexol.  You 
can  buy  it  at  any  good  saddle  shop, 
and  I think  it  does  a better  job  than 
neatsfoot  oil. 

Neatsfoot  oil  generally  leaves  an 
oily  residue,  no  matter  how  carefully 
you  apply  it.  Lexol,  as  it  has  a vege- 
table base,  is  not  oily  or  greasy  and 
never  leaves  this  residue.  In  the  past, 
Hollywood  movie  studios  used  it 
religiously  on  those  baroque,  silver- 
mounted  and  highly  bejeweled  sad- 
dles that  their  leading  horse  opera 
stars  used  to  sport  so  proudly.  These 
saddles  were  valued  up  to  $35,000. 
Since  neatsfoot  oil  may  also  cause 
discoloration  as  a result  of  this  oil 
residue,  they  wouldn’t  let  a can  of 
the  stuff  in  the  same  room  with  those 
saddles.  Yet,  for  some  reason,  you 
always  see  neatsfoot  oil  extolled  to 
the  skies  without  a mention  of  Lexol. 
Since  some  leather  items  enclose  and 
protect  optical  gear  like  rifle  scopes, 
binoculars  and  cameras,  it’s  easy  to 
see  why  oil  and  grease  residue  are  to 
be  avoided. 

If  leather  isn’t  already  too  deeply 
cracked,  either  Lexol  or  neatsfoot  oil 
have  amazing  regenerative  powers.  A 
friend  uses  Lexol  to  “bring  back”  Civil 
War-era  leather  relics  and  eskimo  dog 
harnesses  which  have  been  used  for 
many  winters  in  the  harsh  north- 
Yukon  area. 

After  you  apply  Lexol  or  neatsfoot 
oil,  just  let  the  boots  or  other  items 
sit,  at  room  temperature,  while  the 
solution  penetrates  the  leather.  Don’t 
overapply.  Either  can,  if  over-apphed, 
make  the  leather  too  soft  and  supple. 
You  don’t  want  the  ankles  of  moun- 
tain boots  to  lose  any  of  their  support. 
It’s  better  to  apply  leather  restorers 
lightly  several  times  to  avoid  soften- 
ing leather  too  much. 
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Notes  From  My  Diary: 

Tall  Timbers  Camp:  Friday,  November  9,  1973 

SITTING  for  turkey 

by  Susan  M.  Pa  jak 


A RRIVED  in  camp  at  noon.  Cold 
as  an  icebox  inside.  I could  see 
my  breath  every  time  I said 
something.  Turned  on  the  electric 
stove  and  small  heater  until  I could 
get  that  stubborn  oil  furnace  going 
again  . . . 

o « « o o 

The  cold  is  penetrating.  My  nose 
is  ice  cold  . . . my  hands  are  cold, 
too  . . . 

« « « O 

Where  did  I put  the  coffee  . . . 
here  it  is  ...  . Frank,  how  about 
going  up  the  mountain  for  some 

water better  put  these 

groceries  away. 

Holy  cow  is  that  water  cold! ! 

o « o o o 

Might  as  well  get  ready  to  go 
out.  Still  a few  hours  left  to  hunt. 
Never  know  what  might  eome  thru. 
This  down  underwear  sure  is  warm. 
But  my  feet  are  cold.  They  were 
cold  when  I left  home  and  they’re 
still  cold.  I don’t  think  they’ll  warm 
up  until  next  August.  My  feet  are  al- 
ways cold. 

O O 

Wind  is  shifty  today.  Hmm,  now  it’s 
snowing.  Must  be  about  twenty 
degrees  out  here.  Doesn’t  look  as 
tho  there’s  anyone  else  around. 


MRS.  MARJORIE  PROVAN,  of  McKeesport, 
proudly  shows  Susan  Pajak  the  turkey  she 
bagged  in  the  Myersdale  section  of  Somerset 
County  last  fall. 

Good!  Maybe  I’ll  have  the  woods  all 
to  myself  for  a change.  Always 
seems  like  when  I’m  out  sittin’,  sure 
enough,  here  comes  the  old 
Noisemaker  of  the  Year,  tramping 
thru  like  he’s  leading  a brass  band.  I 
guess  I have  everything  . . gun, 

shells,  turkey  scratch  box 

Wow!  It’s  colder  out  here  than  I 
thought!  This  camo  outfit  doesn’t 
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keep  out  much,  that’s  for  sure  . . . 
I wonder  what’s  been  around  the 
feeder  . . . shame  those  three 
white  pines  were  cut  and  sold  for 
timber  . . . they  must  have  been  at 
least  a hundred  feet  tall.  I think  I 
was  in  love  with  them,  anyhow  I al- 
ways bid  them  the  time  of  day  when 
I would  enter  my  little  spot  in  the 
woods  . . . 

At  least  my  sitting  rock  is  still 
here.  Guess  no  one  wanted  my  rock. 
That’s  good.  My  special  dogwood 
tree  is  still  here,  too,  thank 
goodness.  It  has  a broken  limb  that 
makes  a good  seat  to  sit  on  . . . and 
watch  . . . and  wait  . . 

« o o « o 

I think  I’ll  just  sit  here  a spell  and 
get  settled  . . little  bit  of  snow  . . . 
on  me,  too  . . . get  the  box  ready. 

O <»  o o 

. . . SCRRAATCHH  . . scr- 
raatchh  . . .scrraatchh  . . . 


(C’mon answer  me,  dog- 

gone it  ... ) 

. .scrraatchh  . . .scrraatchh  . . . 
scrraatchh  . . 

(Time  elapsed:  one  entemity.) 

. .gobble  . . 

(Time  elapsed:  another  eternity.) 

. . . my  eyes  hurt  . . . that 
turkey  must  be  around  here 
somewhere  . . . I know  he’s  coming 
in what’s  that  noise  . . . 

o « o o <» 

For  crying  out  loud  . . . where 
did  he  come  from  . . he’s  making 

more  noise he  must  think 

he’s  leading  a brass  band  or 

something well,  there  goes 

my  turkey  hunting  for  today  . . he 
doesn’t  even  see  me  sitting  here  . . 
he  should  choke  on  that  apple  he’s 
munching  . . . 

« « o o o 

“Well,  I don’t  see  any  turkey, 
Susan.  What  happened?  ” 

“I  had  an  answer.  ” 

“Go  on  now  . . . are  you  sure?’’ 
“Yes,  I’m  sure.’’ 

“Well  . . . ” 

“Some  guy  walked  thru  just  after 
it  answered.  ” 

“Oh  . . . want  some  coffee?’’ 

“I  guess  so  . . . look  at  it 
snowing  now,  Frank.  Know  what? 
. . I think  my  feet  are  really  frozen 
this  time  . . .’’ 


Native  Bat 

The  pipistrelle,  also  known  as  the  butterfly  bat,  is  a fairly  common  resident  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Lack  of  Lizards 

Only  four  species  of  lizards,  three  skinks  and  one  iguanid  lipard,  have  been 
recorded  in  Pennsylvania. 
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SOME  MORE  ABOUT  SLEEPING  BAGS 


by  Les  Rountree 


a IE-THIRD  of  everyone’s 
camping  vacation  is  spent 
sleeping.  Unless  you  own  a motor 
home,  most  of  this  sack  time  will 
probably  be  spent  in  a sleeping  bag, 
or  at  least  it  should.  The  bag  is  the 
best  arrangement,  since  it  saves 
hauling  a lot  of  extra  bedding  . . . 
and  it’s  warmer.  Even  in  the 
southern  reaches  of  Pennsylvania, 
most  nights  are  cool  enough  to  re- 
quire some  sort  of  protection.  A bag 
does  it  best. 

But  what  sort  of  bag?  Should  it 
be  down  or  one  of  the  newer 
synthetics?  I have  long  considered 
top  quality,  northern  goose  down  to 
be  the  best  stuffing  for  bags,  bar 
none.  But  this  material  is  getting 
tougher  and  tougher  to  get  in 
quantity  and  the  supplies  are  drying 
up.  The  reason  is  intriguing.  A large 
part  of  the  down  used  by  the  big 
American  companies  comes  from 
(or  used  to  come  from)  Formosa, 
Hong  Kong  and  China.  Large  geese 
produce  the  best  down  and  used  to 
be  raised  in  these  countries  to  feed 
large  families.  The  size  of  the 
Oriental  family  is  going  down  and 
so  is  the  number  of  semi-wild  geese 
that  they  used  to  raise.  Hence,  a 
lack  of  good  goose  down  right  at  a 
time  when  the  public  is  demanding 
more  and  more  down-filled 
products. 

Large  ducks  produce  down  that  is 
almost  as  good  as  that  coming  from 
geese,  so  much  of  the  down  used 
today  is  from  ducks.  In  fact,  top 
quality  duck  down  is  the  equal  of 
most  goose  down  available  these 


GOING  TO  BED  in  the  snow,  even  when  the 
temperature  drops  below  zero,  can  be  com- 
fortable if  you  have  the  right  equipment.  A 
down-filled  mummy  bag  is  No.  1 choice. 

days.  Down  from  wild  ducks  and 
geese  might  be  okay  but  there  just 
isn’t  much  of  it  available.  A hunter 
would  have  to  shoot  far  more  wild 
birds  than  the  law  allows  in  order  to 
gather  enough  down  in  a reasonable 
time  to  make  his  own  bag. 

With  the  supply  problems  in- 
creasing, there  is  just  no  question 
that  down  bags  will  continue  to  go 
up  in  price.  A good  one  is  worth  it  if 
your  adventures  call  for  a lot  of 
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sleeping  in  cool-to-cold  places.  But 
the  synthetics  are  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable for  most  campers,  and  cost 
considerably  less.  Fiberfill  II,  a spun 
Dacron  material  that  is  silicone 
treated,  is  being  used  by  a number 
of  bag  companies.  You  know  what’s 
in  the  quality  bags  because  it’s 
listed  on  the  label.  Fiberfill  II  is 
heavier  than  down  (about  one  and  a 
half  times  as  much  for  a given 
volume).  It  doesn’t  compress  quite 
as  well  as  down  for  transporting,  but 
nearly  so.  All  things  being  equal 
(the  cover  and  extra  fittings),  the 
Fiberfill  bag  will  take  up  about  10 
percent  more  space  in  a back- 
packer’s outfit.  The  hikers  who  want 
to  go  extra  light  will  still  prefer 
down,  but  a lot  of  high  quality, 
lightweight,  synthetic-filled  bags 
are  finding  their  way  onto  Pennsyl- 
vania’s trails  each  year. 

Moisture  Resistant 

The  biggest  single  feature  in 
favor  of  the  Fiberfill  bag  is  its 
resistance  to  moisture.  It  will  pick 
up  only  about  one  percent  of  its 
weight  in  water,  while  the  down  bag 
will  absorb  water  almost  like  a 
sponge.  All  bags  should  be  aired 
frequently  but  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  dry  the  down  bag  after 
each  sleeping  engagement.  When 
using  it  daily — or  nightly — open  it 
up  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  the  sun  at 
every  opportunity. 

With  any  kind  of  bag,  construc- 
tion is  the  key  to  its  warmth  and  du- 
rability. Sewn-through  seams 
should  be  avoided  in  cold  weather 
bags.  Every  place  that  the  thread 
goes  completely  through  the  ma- 
terial and  the  stuffing,  there  will  be 
a cold  spot.  Quality  bags  have  offset 
seams  that  don’t  match  up.  The  idea 


is  to  prevent  spots  that  will  transfer 
cold  from  the  outside  to  the  inside. 
The  important  thing  to  remember 
about  sleeping  bags  is  that  they 
don’t  create  heat  in  themselves.  The 
body  provides  the  heat  and  the  bag 
simply  keeps  it  inside.  Not  all  of  it, 
mind  you  ....  the  bag  has  to 
breathe,  so  the  covering  material 
must  be  a bit  porous  to  allow  some 
moisture  to  escape.  Otherwise, 
you’d  be  sleeping  in  a puddle  of 
perspiration.  The  number  of  stitches 
per  inch  is  important.  About  eight 
to  ten  stitches  per  inch  is  right.  Too 
few  and  the  bag  will  not  be  durable. 
Too  many  stitches  and  too  much 
stress  is  put  on  the  lining,  making 
for  cold  spots. 

The  outer  shell  of  most  good  bags 
today  is  ripstop  nylon.  It’s  durable 
and  comes  in  a wide  array  of  bright 
colors.  The  colors  won’t  make  it  bet- 
ter, but  who  needs  drab  camping 
gear?  The  nylon  covering  should 
not  be  waterproofed.  It  has  to 
breathe.  Nylon  inner  linings  are 
easy  to  slip  in  and  out  of  but  they 
are  cold  for  the  first  few  minutes  in 
chilly  weather.  Many  campers  buy 
an  extra  cotton  liner  that  can  be 
tossed  in  the  washing  machine  after 
it  becomes  a bit  “gamey.” 

Heavy  brass  zippers  are  tradi- 
tional among  the  old  reliable  bag 
makers  and  they  certainly  are  rug- 
ged. They  do  require  a spot  of  lubri- 
cation from  time  to  time,  however. 
Nylon  zippers  are  probably  a better 
bet  today.  They  require  no  lubri- 
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cation  and  won’t  rust  or  corrode. 
They  also  feel  warmer  if  the  skin 
brushes  against  them  than  do  the 
metal  ones.  I don’t  think  they  will 
hold  up  quite  as  well  as  brass,  but 
they’ll  still  probably  outwear  the 
bag. 

The  configuration  of  your 
sleeping  bag  is  one  that  only  you 
can  choose.  Since  I’m  on  the  tall 
side,  I like  the  reetangular  shape 
when  I’m  traveling  in  some  sort  of 
mechanical  conveyance.  This 
design  is  larger  and  takes  up  more 
space,  but  I like  to  kick  around  a bit 
with  my  feet  during  the  night.  For 
backpacking,  the  mummy  shape  is 
the  ticket.  It’s  warmer  and  takes  up 
far  less  space  in  the  pack.  The  most 
popular  shape  these  days  is  the 
modified  mummy  which  is  a sort  of 
cross  between  the  two.  Try  several 
shapes  before  you  buy  if  you’re  not 
sure.  The  person  who  has  a touch  of 
claustrophobia  will  not  like  a 


mummy  bag.  Some  persons,  espe- 
eially  those  under  five  feet  nine, 
find  them  perfect. 

Most  mummy  bags  do  not  zip 
completely  open  and  therefore  must 
be  turned  inside  out  for  airing.  Most 
rectangular  bags  and  the  modified 
models  can  be  zipped  all  around 
and  aired  out  with  ease.  If  you  want 
to  sleep  with  your  spouse,  the  rec- 
tangular (and  some  of  the  modified) 
bags  are  the  thing,  since  two  can 
usually  be  zipped  together.  (A  few 
mummy  designs  also  can  be  paired.) 
Check  this  detail  before  you  buy. 

Even  the  best  bag  won’t  keep  you 
warm  if  you  are  on  the  bare  ground. 
Body  weight  compresses  the  bag’s 
filler  and  greatly  reduces  its  insu- 
lating quality.  The  cold  air  has  a 
way  of  penetrating  the  body  from 
beneath  that  is,  quite  literally,  bone 
chilling.  Some  sort  of  pad  is 
necessary.  In  a camper  with  built-in 
mattresses  this  is  not  a problem,  but 


SLEEPING  BAGS  SHOULD  BE  opened  and  allowed  to  hang  in  the  sun  after  every  camping  trip. 
Washing  or  drycleaning  should  be  done  only  by  persons  familiar  with  the  proper  procedures. 
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for  the  hiker,  a pad  is  surely  a must. 

The  shorty  foam  pad  is  the  fa- 
vorite of  most  backpackers.  It  is 
light  and  durable.  If  the  pad  you 
buy  does  not  come  equipped  with  a 
cover,  use  a plastic  trash  bag  over  it. 
It  will  prevent  the  foam  rubber  from 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  ground 
or  tent  floor. 


FOAM  PADS  give  excellent  insulation  beneath 
bag,  are  as  comfortable  as  air  mattresses. 
The  shorty  style  shown  is  favored  by  back- 
packers. 

Air  mattresses  are  fine  for  camp 
use  or  when  you  motor  in  to  some 
semi-remote  location.  Most  are  too 
heavy  for  backpackers.  If  you  use  an 
air  mattress,  don’t  inflate  it  all  the 
way.  It  will  be  like  sleeping  on  a 
beach  ball  and  highly  uncom- 
fortable. Inflate  the  air  bag  until  the 
hips  are  just  barely  suspended.  The 
bag  will  then  conform  to  the  shape 
of  your  body  as  you  shuffle  around 
during  the  night. 

Some  brave  souls  advise  jumping 
into  a sleeping  bag  in  the  nude  but 
most  experts  advise  flannel  pajamas 
in  cold  weather.  Don’t  sleep  in  your 
clothes.  They  can  make  you  cold 
and  damp  because  they  don’t 
breath  properly  while  you  are 
sleeping.  Knowledgeable  campers 


agree  that  whatever  you  wear  in  the 
bag  should  be  changed  in  the 
morning  and  back  again  at  night. 
The  change  of  clothing  from 
daytime  to  bedtime  is  a good 
psychological  lift.  Besides,  if  you 
wear  the  same  things  next  to  you 
body  too  long — your  best  friends 
won’t  tell  you  but ! Whew! 

The  human  body  loses  heat  from 
the  top  of  the  head  faster  than  from 
any  other  part  of  the  anatomy.  Ob- 
viously that’s  the  part  that  usually 
sticks  out  of  the  top  end  of  any  un- 
hooded sleeping  bag.  In  cool  or 
downright  cold  weather  I carry  a 
wool  stocking  cap  to  keep  the  dome 
comfortable.  On  the  other  end,  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  climb  into  the  bag  with 
a pair  of  fresh  socks  on  your  feet. 
Some  people  have  terribly  cold  feet 
and  wool  socks  solve  the  problem. 

When  you  set  up  camp,  one  of 
the  first  things  to  do  is  unpack  the 
bag  and  fluff  up  the  filling.  A shake 
or  two  will  help  restore  the  loft  in 
the  down  or  Fiberfill  and  make  it 
more  heat  absorbing.  As  soon  as  you 
climb  out  of  the  bag  in  the  morning, 
give  it  a shake  and  unzip  it  to  air 
out.  Hang  in  the  sun  and  wind  for 
an  hour  if  you  have  time. 

Responsible  manufacturers  try 
to  label  their  bags  according  to 
“comfort  range.  ” Ten  below  zero  to 
40  degrees  and  the  like.  But  re- 
member, these  are  average  figures 
for  average  people  and  many  of  us 
are  not  average.  If  you  are  a cold 
sleeper,  go  a little  overboard  in  se- 
lecting a “hot  ” bag.  Conversely,  if 
you  are  a warm  sleeper  you  can 
probably  get  by  with  less  filling.  For 
several  years  I have  been  using  a 
bag  that  is  really  two  bags  in  one.  It 
has  an  inner  bag  that  contains  two 
pounds  of  goose  down  and  an  outer 
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bag  that  contains  four  pounds.  The 
inner  bag  is  enough  for  most  Penn- 
sylvania nights  during  late  spring, 
summer  and  early  fall.  If  it  drops  to 
30  degrees  or  less,  I use  the  outer 
bag.  If  it  really  drops  down  to 
“Montana  well  digger”  tempera- 
tures, I use  both  together,  zip  them 
to  the  top  and  sleep  soundly. 

With  reasonable  care,  a good  bag 
will  last  for  many  years.  Synthetic 
bags  are  easily  washed  in  today’s  au- 
tomatic washers  or  by  hand  .... 
follow  the  manufacturer’s  direetions 
which  will  be  ineluded.  Down  bags 
are  more  of  a problem.  If  you  have 
one  drycleaned,  be  sure  to  air  it  out 
for  several  days  to  allow  the 
chemicals  used  to  completely 
evaporate.  Breathing  those  fumes 
can  be  fatal. 

Down  sleeping  bags  can  be  sue- 
eessfully  washed  but  this  should 
only  be  done  after  the  oils  and  dirt 
have  eaused  the  down  to  mat.  Until 
then,  the  eovering  should  be  spot 
eleaned  with  a damp  cloth  and  mild 
soap. 

The  following  method  is  sug- 
gested by  Reereational  Equipment, 
Inc.,  of  Seattle,  Wash,  as  the  best 
way  to  wash  down  bags.  Fill  your 
bathtub  about  half  full  of  warm 
water.  Add  a mild  soap  such  as 
Ivory,  Woolite,  or  one  of  the  special 
down-cleaning  soaps  such  as  Fluffy. 
Gently  press  the  sleeping  bag  into 
the  soapy  water  until  it  is 
thoroughly  wet.  Sponge  off  heavily 
soiled  areas  and  allow  bag  to  soak 
for  twelve  hours,  turning  it  very 
carefully  a few  times.  Agitate  the 
bag  gently  by  hand  to  remove  dirt. 

Do  not  attempt  to  lift  the  bag  out 
of  the  water.  Drain  the  water  from 
the  tub  and  slowly  press  the  water 
from  the  bag.  Refill  the  tub  with 


fresh  water  and  gently  agitate  by 
hand.  Drain  and  repeat  rinse  step 
until  all  traces  of  soap  are  removed. 
Carefully  press  as  mueh  water  as 
possible  from  the  sleeping  bag.  Lift 
the  bag  by  plaeing  both  hands 
under  it,  or  roll  it  into  a large  pan  or 
basket.  Place  the  bag  in  a washing 
machine,  distributing  the  bag 
evenly  around  the  tub.  Use  only  the 
spin  cycle  to  remove  exeess  water. 
The  final  drying  may  be  done  at  low 
heat  in  a large  commercial  dryer  or 
on  a line  in  a warm  dry  area  with 
good  air  eirculation.  Your  home 
dryer  is  too  small  to  dry  most 
sleeping  bags,  although  it  would 
probably  be  fine  for  down  elothing. 
If  the  bag  is  line  dried,  it  should  be 
turned  inside  out  periodically  to 
speed  the  drying.  When  the  bag  is 
thoroughly  dry,  the  down  can  be 
fluffed  up  to  its  original  loft. 

Buy  Your  Bag  Now 

At  today’s  rate  of  inflation  the 
prices  on  good  sleeping  bags  are 
going  right  out  of  sight.  There  will 
never  be  a better  time  to  buy  one 
than  right  now  (although  you  might 
be  smart  to  wait  for  after-Christmas 
sales  if  you  have  a big  sporting 
goods  store  in  your  area).  Some 
good  summer  weight  bags  con- 
taining Fiberfill  II  will  be  found 
in  the  $35  to  $40  range.  Light  down 
bags  will  cost  approximately  $20 
more.  Heavier  duty  synthetic  bags 
that  will  be  suitable  for  year-round 
use  will  eost  upwards  of  $50,  and 
eold  weather  down  bags  from  the 
quality  makers  will  be  from  $90  to 
well  over  $200.  Amortized  over  a 
20-year  period  (and  a good  bag 
should  last  that  long)  the  in- 
vestment in  a well  made  sleeping 
bag  will  pay  comfortable  dividends. 
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Trying  to  Untangle  . . . . 


TOUGH  TRAILS 


By  Keith  C, 


SMART  BOWHUNTERS,  after  making  a hit 
with  an  arrow,  check  the  time,  sit  down  and 
relax.  This  gives  the  game  a chance  to  lie 
down  and  stiffen. 


There  are  two  times  in  deer 

hunting  that  call  upon  maximum 
woodsmanship  from  any  bow  hunter. 
The  first  is  the  time-honored  method  of 
stalking  deer  before  the  shot;  the 
second  is  the  sometimes  equally  dif- 
ficult method  of  tracking  a fatally 
wounded  deer  after  the  shot. 

Although  tracking  can  be  a part  of 


. Schuyler 

stalking,  on  the  leaf-covered  forest  floor 
of  the  Northeast  second-growth  timber, 
or  the  needle-strewn  floor  of  evergreen 
forests,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  follow 
any  given  track  for  an  appreciable 
distance. 

In  the  open  country  of  the  West, 
where  vegetation  often  is  comparatively 
scarce,  it  is  possible  to  follow  one 
particular  deer  for  some  distance.  But 
even  there  one  must  contend  with 
stretches  of  rocky  ground  or  solid  out- 
croppings of  sandstone  and  slate  which 
test  the  best  trackers.  I have  seen  mule 
deer  take  off  across  nearly  precipitous 
rock-strewn  drops  and  nearly  straight 
walls  of  stone  with  only  a toehold  that 
would  defy  the  best  trackers  in  the 
country. 

The  skill  of  tracking,  promoted  in  In- 
dian tales,  is  not  without  practical 
value.  But  it  is  a questionable  way  at 
best  to  follow  a live  and  unwounded 
deer  today.  There  are  far  more  deer 
around  than  there  were  when  the  In- 
dians owned  this  country.  In  the  well- 
populated  woodlands  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  stick  to  the 
track  of  an  individual  deer  for  any 
distance,  for  its  footprints  are  most 
likely  to  become  mixed  up  with  others 
of  its  kind.  Except  in  their  initial  flight, 
deer  will  soon  take  to  well-traveled 
trails  to  escape  their  pursuer. 

Tracking  a wounded  animal  is 
another  story,  and  we  will  get  to  it 
shortly. 
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First,  let’s  consider  the  business  of 
stalking  deer  under  present  conditions 
as  we  know  them  in  this  state.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  anticipate  the  actions  of  a 
particular  animal  than  it  is  to  follow  its 
footprints.  It  is  much  more  important  to 
think  like  an  old  buck  than  to  worry 
about  what  size  shoes  he  wears. 

True  stalking  is  the  method  by  which 
a hunter  picks  out  an  individual  animal 
and  then  uses  woods  lore  and  stealth  to 
get  himself  into  shooting  position.  Add 
to  this  the  necessity  to  be  in  a position 
where  he  is  physically  able  to  get  off  a 
shot.  It  is  not  overly  difficult  to  crawl 
close  to  a given  deer.  The  big  problem 
comes  in  getting  into  a position  where  it 
is  possible  and  practical  to  release  an  ar- 
row. There  are  many  fine  stalks,  but 
few  fine  shots. 

What  are  the  chances  of  really 
stalking  a deer  and  bringing  it  home? 
They  aren’t  good.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
the  purest  form  of  hunting  and  the 
challenge  makes  the  game  worthwhile, 
whether  or  not  you  score.  Sure,  there 
are  those  rare  times  when  everything 
works  to  your  favor  and  you  can 
practically  walk  in  and  cut  loose  an  ar- 
row with  little  more  difficulty  than 
moving  up  to  the  next  field  target.  But 
many,  many  more  times,  the  most 
careful  stalking  ends  in  frustration 
when  something  goes  wrong  at  the  last 
instant. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  outside 
chance  that  the  arrow  might  miss. 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 
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A LONG  STALK  may  provide  a good  shot — or 
no  chance  at  all.  Sometimes  a shot  must  be 
taken  from  a position  that  isn’t  ideal,  and  this 
is  where  pre-season  practice  can  pay  off. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  hunting  a deer 
by  this  method  will  always  provide  the 
most  satisfaction  from  the  standpoint  of 
pure  hunting. 

Normally,  the  stalk  begins  when  a 
deer  is  sighted  in  the  distance  or  it 
breaks  away  from  close  at  hand.  The 
first  situation  offers  the  best  chance, 
since  the  animal  is  unalarmed.  In  the 
second  situation,  a long  wait  is  in  order 
to  give  the  animal  a chance  to  settle 
down  before  you  make  your  very  first 
move.  In  either  case,  at  the  moment 
you  begin  your  stalk  you  are  pitting 
your  superior  intelligence  against  an 
animal  which  is  far  superior  in  those 
most  important  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
and  scent. 

The  hunter  actually  has  an  advantage 
in  sight  even  though  his  eyes  may  not 
be  as  mechanically  efficient  as  those  of 
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a deer.  His  advantage  is  in  the  fact  that 
his  perception  is  considerably  better 
once  he  sees  something  that  a deer 
would  probably  also  spot. 

For  example,  a deer  may  see  the 
hunter,  but  until  he  moves  the  man  is 
simply  a part  of  the  landscape,  even 
though  he  may  arouse  the  animal’s  sus- 
picion. Since  deer  see  only  in  shades  of 
black  and  white,  it  is  only  a spot  of  light 
color  or  a patch  of  solid  color  which  is 
likely  to  arouse  the  animal’s  suspicion. 

The  human  eye,  however,  after 
viewing  the  same  scene  in  technicolor 
can  quickly  spot,  and  distinguish,  what 
it  is  that  provides  the  break  in  the 
normal  scenery.  Even  with  this  edge, 
the  human  eye  must  work  extra  hard  to 
perceive  an  animal  against  the  natural 
backdrop  for  which  it  is  more  or  less 
perfectly  camouflaged.  This  is  why  it  is 
so  important  that  the  hunter  on  his  stalk 
visually  cover  the  area  ahead  of  him 
thoroughly  and  constantly  to  detect  any 


TRAILING  A DEER  through  Pennsylvania’s 
autumn  vegetation  can  be  tough  even  after  a 
good  hit.  But  every  trail  should  be  followed 
until  game  is  found  or  you’re  certain  it’s  not 
seriously  harmed. 


patch  of  color  or  any  object  which  is  not 
consistent  with  the  normal  pattern.  The 
natural  ability  of  an  animal  to  stand  al- 
most in  the  open,  but  undetected,  is  one 
of  the  real  marvels  of  nature. 

Huge  Ears 

In  the  hearing  department,  the  deer 
has  the  edge  all  the  way.  Those  huge 
ears  provide  reception  that  is  far  keener 
than  that  of  the  human.  Nevertheless, 
sounds  which  reach  the  deer,  if  natural, 
do  no  more  than  arouse  its  momentary 
curiosity.  It  is  unusual  sounds,  like  car 
keys  banging  against  loose  change  in  a 
pocket,  the  swish  of  brush  against  hard 
cloth,  the  human  cough,  the  sneeze,  or 
spoken  words  that  are  apt  to  spook  deer 
into  the  next  county.  On  the  other 
hand,  twigs  may  crack,  rocks  may  roll, 
and  leaves  may  rattle,  yet  elicit  no  more 
than  a curious  glance  from  a deer. 
These  are  natural  sounds  that  it  hears 
every  day.  Oh,  it  will  investigate  vi- 
sually after  its  audio  reception,  and  the 
nose  will  go  into  play  to  help  determine 
what  caused  the  sound.  But  if  the  wind 
is  right  and  the  hunter  freezes  at  the 
moment  he  inadvertently  causes  the 
sound,  chances  are  very  good  that  the 
deer  will  go  about  its  business  after  its 
senses  are  assured  that  there  is  nothing 
about  which  to  be  alarmed. 

When  it  comes  to  scent,  the  hunter 
simply  isn’t  in  it.  This  is  the  one  sense  in 
most  animals  which  gives  them  a 
considerable  edge.  There  are  occasions 
when  the  odor  of  a deer  can  be  detected 
by  humans,  but  these  are  of  little  use 
other  than  to  indicate  that  a deer  is  in 
the  area.  It  is  reason  enough  to  put  all 
your  other  senses  to  work  at  top  effi- 
ciency. 
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More  important  is  a general 
knowledge  of  what  a deer  might  do, 
what  move  it  is  likely  to  make,  where  it 
is  most  apt  to  head. 

Let’s  try  for  the  deer  that  is  spotted 
from  afar.  This  is  where  a good 
binocular  comes  in  handy.  If  the  deer  is 
browsing  or  just  loafing,  it  is  not  apt  to 
leave  that  area  for  a time.  Check  the  air 
movement.  If  it  is  from  the  deer  toward 
the  sun,  you’re  in  luck.  Particularly  if 
you  can  get  above  the  animal  with  both 
the  breeze  in  your  face  and  the  sun  at 
your  back.  Before  making  any  move, 
glass  the  area  carefully.  Pick  out  identi- 
fying marks  such  as  big  boulders,  dead 
trees,  a hanging  limb,  or  a white  birch. 

Next,  try  to  pre-select  your  approach 
route  so  that  you  will  have  maximum 
cover.  Keep  in  mind  that  you  will  be 
looking  for  your  identifying  marks  from 
a different  angle,  presumably  from 
heavy  cover. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  archery 
season,  a buck  is  seldom  alone.  A doe  is 
practically  never  alone.  So,  look  for  that 
second  or  third  or  more  buck,  for  the 
usual  fawn  with  a doe,  or  twins,  or  a 
second  family.  Take  your  time.  This 
will  not  only  give  you  a chance  to  mark 
down  any  likely  interruptions  to  your 
approach  for  the  favored  deer,  it  will 
give  you  extra  minutes  to  study  its 
probable  move,  if  any. 

If  you  sight  your  intended  quarry 
from  a distance,  you  may  be  able  to 
walk  hurriedly  for  a time  in  your  plan- 
ned circle.  Even  if  the  deer  hears  or 
spots  you,  as  long  as  you  are  headed 
away  it  will  not  likely  become  alarmed. 
In  fact,  if  it  has  already  become  aware 
of  your  presence,  such  a course  may  be 
reassuring. 
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When  you  start  working  back  toward 
your  intended  point  of  try,  employ  all 
the  stealth  at  your  command.  As  you 
move  to  within  a hundred  yards  or  so, 
switch  on  all  your  mental  and  physical 
accessories.  Never  underrate  your 
quarry.  Even  though  you  finally  spot  it 
where  hoped  for  and  expected, 
continue  as  cautiously  as  though  it  is 
only  a few  feet  away.  Aside  from 
keeping  your  approach  undetected,  this 
will  keep  you  alert  in  the  event  it — or 
some  other  deer  unseen  by  you — sud- 
denly decide  to  move  your  way. 

Keep  Form  Hidden 

If  possible,  use  big  trees  to  keep  your 
form  hidden  as  much  as  possible, 
moving  from  one  to  the  other  when  the 
animal’s  attention  is  diverted.  Every 
single  step  or  movement  must  be  de- 
liberate, careful.  If  you  have  trouble 
finding  your  deer,  take  time  to  check 
every  bush  and  grass  clump.  It  may 
have  lain  down.  Or  it  may  have  just 
moved  ahead  a few  feet  or  yards. 

Or,  it  may  be  gone! 

Even  though  you  did  everything 
right,  an  animal  has  a mind  of  its  own. 
The  deer  may  be  halfway  up  the  moun- 
tain or  across  the  field  or  orchard.  But 
. . . that’s  stalking. 

Let’s  assume  your  quarry  has 
cooperated.  It  is  still  standing  or  lying 
where  you  first  spotted  it.  You  have 
worked  hard  and  well  for  this  chance. 
Don’t  blow  it  now. 

Just  pause  for  a bit  and  give  your 
heart  a chance  to  settle  back  where  it 
belongs  after  it  leaped  out  of  place 
when  you  finally  saw  your  deer  within 
range.  Check  your  arrow  on  the  string, 
on  the  arrow  rest.  Make  sure  you 
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haven’t  picked  up  any  brush  or  grass 
between  the  string  and  the  bow.  Flex 
your  string  fingers  a couple  times.  Try 
to  remember  how  you  did  everything 
just  right  on  the  last  target.  And,  above 
all,  promise  yourself  that  you  will  pick  a 
spot  on  the  deer’s  anatomy  in  line  with 
its  vitals. 

Draw  Fully,  Release! 

Now,  be  sure  the  deer  isn’t  looking 
your  way,  start  your  draw,  lean  into 
your  bow  until  you  are  at  full  draw — 
aim — at  that  spot — keep  the  pressure 
on — release! 

After  all  that,  we  mercifully  assume 
that  you  made  a good  shot.  But  the  deer 
doesn’t  know  it,  yet.  It  is  already  out  of 
sight,  going  at  full  tilt  as  though 
nothing  ever  happened.  You  begin  to 
doubt  your  own  eyes;  you  were  sure  of  a 
hit,  a good  one. 

Well,  if  you  want  to  move  up  to 
where  the  animal  was  at  the  shot  to  con- 
firm the  hit  by  blood  sign,  do  so.  But 
even  if  there  is  no  immediate  sign,  and 
you  are  sure  of  a hit,  stop  hunting. 
Check  your  watch.  Sit  down  or  stretch 
out  and  let  the  adrenalin  drain  from 
your  system.  You  aren’t,  or  shouldn’t, 
be  going  anywhere  for  the  next  hour. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  notify  a com- 
panion, mark  the  spot  well  and,  after 
time  enough  to  insure  that  your 
movement  won’t  spook  the  deer,  take 
off  in  the  opposite  direction  it  did,  even 
if  it  means  a much  longer  walk.  Above 
all,  don’t  shout  out  your  probable  good 
fortune — or  it  may  not  be. 

Except  if  rain  or  snow  is  imminent, 
give  the  deer  all  the  time  you  can.  If 
darkness  is  moving  in,  return  your  bow 
to  camp  or  the  car  and  return  with  a 


light  to  wait  out  the  animal.  A blood 
trail  is  easy  to  follow  by  flashlight. 

True,  your  deer  may  be  lying  only  a 
few  yards  beyond  where  you  saw  it 
disappear.  Waiting  won’t  make  any  dif- 
ference except  to  your  impatience.  But 
a too  hurried  approach  may  cost  you  the 
animal  by  exciting  it  into  one  last  effort 
to  escape.  Trying  to  trail  a deer  over 
October  terrain,  particularly  after 
leaves  have  started  to  fall,  can  be  a most 
trying  chore. 

There  are  such  things  to  contend 
with  as  yellow  maple  leaves  with  blood- 
red  spots  that  must  be  thumbed  to 
make  sure.  Moss  will  soak  up  blood,  the 
animal’s  own  movement  may  kick 
leaves  over  the  evidence,  it  may  cross 
water  or  swampy  ground. 

Okay,  time’s  up.  But,  go  slowly.  If  it 
is  still  legally  light  enough  to  carry  a 
bow,  you  may  get  a second  shot  if  the 
animal  is  merely  resting  out  a nonfatal 
wound.  Or  it  may  be  down  but  still 
have  enough  stamina  to  move  despite  a 
fatal  hit.  In  any  event,  a too  rapid 
followup  may  take  you  off  the  blood 
trail. 

A heavy  spray  of  bright  blood  on  the 
trees  and  bushes  should  lead  you  to 
your  prize  in  short  order.  It  is  likely 
arterial  bleeding  and  will  drain  the 
animal’s  strength  fast.  But  if  the  blood 
is  dark,  you  may  have  a long  trail  to 
follow.  Keep  in  mind  that  these  are 
generalizations.  It  could  be  a small 
artery  that  will  close  rapidly.  Dark 
blood  may  come  from  a hit  that  entered 
a nonvital  area  and  went  on  to  produce 
a sure  kill.  Consequently,  treat  each 
trail  as  though  it  is  going  to  be  tough  all 
the  way. 

Normally,  but  not  always,  you  will 
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KNOWING  THE  PROPER  procedures  for  following  a hard-hit  animal  brought  Fred 
Paden  success  with  this  buck. 


find  the  first  bed  before  the  deer  has 
traveled  more  than  a hundred  yards  or 
so.  Your  deer  may  be  in  it.  If  not,  blood 
sign  will  provide  a clue,  but  only  a clue, 
what  to  expect. 

If  no  blood  is  found,  take  the  jump 
track  and  follow  it  carefully.  A deer  may 
travel  a considerable  distance  before  it 
leaves  sign  of  the  hit.  Such  a track  can 
usually  be  followed  without  too  much 
trouble  since  the  fleeing  animal  will 
kick  up  dirt  and  leaves  in  its  rush  to  get 
away.  I recall  one  particular  deer  that 
didn’t  show  sign  until  the  arrow  drop- 
ped away  after  about  200  yards.  On 
another,  I crawled  on  hands  and  knees 
for  half  that  distance  before  finding  the 
first  drop  of  blood  on  the  underside  of  a 
leaf.  In  each  instance,  I was  sure  of  a hit 
and  worked  out  the  trail  after  waiting. 

If  blood  sign  disappears,  this  is  the 
signal  to  mark  the  last  showing  and  start 


a slow,  careful  and  expanding  circle. 

It  is  good  to  have  a companion  or  two 
to  help  on  the  trail.  However,  they  can 
be  a hindrance  if  they  are  not  woods 
wise.  One  should  take  the  job  of 
remaining  each  time  at  the  last  blood 
sign  so  that  the  trail  is  not  lost.  The 
other  can  direct  the  hunter  who  made 
the  hit  so  that  the  latter  can  keep  alert 
to  the  area  ahead.  You  don’t  want  the 
group  to  bumble  onto  an  animal  that  is 
down  but  not  out.  Don’t  take  a gang 
along  to  trail  a deer. 

Although  all  of  us  would  prefer  to 
down  a deer  on  the  spot,  this  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  Bow 
hunting  is  a primitive  sport.  Despite 
improvements  in  archery  tackle,  for  any 
consistency  of  success  we  must  reach 
back  into  antiquity  for  the  skills  so 
necessary  when  man  had  to  use  the  bow 
and  arrow  to  provide  food. 
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Flint  Plus  Frizzen  = Flintlock 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


D BETTER  take  a good 
A bit  of  the  front  sight,  Don, 
since  it’s  shooting  a mite  low  with 
the  normal  sight  picture,  ” Fred 
Ruffner  of  Freeport  told  me  as  I 
adjusted  a sandbag.  “It’ll  put  em 
all  in  less  than  two  inches  if  you 
hold  steady.  ” 

I cocked  the  hammer,  set  the  rear 
trigger,  and  eased  my  shooting 
finger  toward  the  front  trigger  as  I 
aligned  the  sights  on  a target  50 
yards  away.  I made  a mental  note  to 
remember  to  hold  the  sight  picture 
for  an  instant  after  the  trigger 
release  to  allow  for  ignition.  My 
good  friend  Lloyd  Norris  had 


reminded  me  to  do  that  just  minutes 
before.  When  I thought  I had  the 
sight  picture  suggested  by  Fred,  I 
touched  the  set  trigger,  heard  the 
strike  of  flint  against  steel,  and  lost 
the  target  in  the  cloud  of  white 
smoke  that  ballooned  in  front  of  me. 
Whether  I had  hit  the  bullseye  or 
not  was  almost  immaterial  at  the 
moment;  this  was  the  first  time  in 
two  decades  of  rifle  shooting  that  I 
had  fired  a flintlock. 

“It’s  in  the  ten  ring,  ” yelled 
young  Carl  Barr,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  help  the  three  of  us 
gather  data  for  this  article.  “That’s 
pretty  good  shooting.  ” 
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“Lloyd  really  knows  how  to  tune 
a rifle’s  trigger,  and  I figure  I’m  one 
of  the  luckiest  guys  around,  since  I 
own  three  black  powder  outfits  that 
he  built.  Every  one  of  them  will  cut 
a tight  group  at  50  yards,’  Fred 
Ruffner  said  enthusiastically. 

“I  know  how  you  feel,’  I 
answered.  “I’m  plenty  aware  of 
Lloyd’s  fine  workmanship.” 

I wasn’t  just  saying  those  nice 
things  because  Lloyd  was  present.  I 
had  fired  some  of  his  black  powder 
rifles  several  years  back  and  found 
them  able  to  shoot  spectacular 
groups  at  50  yards,  but  I had  some 
reservations  as  I drove  to  the  range 
of  the  Tarentum  District  Sports- 
man’s Club  to  meet  with  Lloyd, 
Fred  and  Carl.  I recalled  how,  when 
I had  worked  with  Lloyd  on  the  per- 
cussion outfits,  I had  had  to  learn  to 
adjust  for  the  lag  time  required  for 
the  percussion  cap  to  ignite  the 
powder  in  the  barrel.  I entertained 
the  idea  there  would  be  signifi- 
cantly more  with  the  flintlock. 

I was  mentally  set  to  watch  a slow 
powder  burn  from  the  pan  into  the 
barrel  as  Fred  cut  the  first  shot 
through  the  chronograph  screens. 
After  the  third  shot,  I reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  flint’s  ignition 
was  not  much  slower  than  the  per- 
cussion cap’s.  I had  no  way  of 
making  actual  time  tests,  but  com- 
paring Fred  shooting  the  flintlock  to 


Lloyd  firing  the  percussion  job 
proved  to  me  that  there  is  no  vast 
difference. 

Since  a number  of  flint  and  friz- 
zen  shooters  will  soon  be  out  in  full 
regalia  for  Pennsylvania’s  first  spe- 
cial black  powder  season,  a look  into 
the  past  might  give  some  idea  how 
the  flintlock  came  about.  The 
perennial  November  painting  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  holding  flared-muz- 
zle  flintlocks  is  purely  a figment  of 
the  artist’s  imagination.  The  true 
flintlock  ignition  system  was  not 
really  established  until  after  1700, 
and  the  funnel  gun  made  its  ap- 
pearance much  earlier,  only  a few 
years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed. 

Wheellock  to  Flintlock 

I believe  it  s safe  to  say  that  the 
flintl  ock  evolved  from  the 

wheellock,  and  stepping  back 
further  into  gun  history,  that  the 
wheellock  replaced  the  famous 
matchlock  or,  as  some  call  it,  the 
“serpentine  ” rifle.  Trying  to  pin 
down  actual  dates  when  each 
system  was  used  is  not  the  point  of 
this  article,  but  around  the  year 
1250  Roger  Bacon  learned  from 
some  source  that  mixing  saltpeter, 
charcoal  and  sulphur  would 
produce  a terrible  flash  and  noise, 
even  when  an  amount  no  larger 
than  a man’s  finger  was  wrapped  in 
parchment. 

Wars  back  then  reputedly  were 
fought  on  the  honor  system,  with  a 
knight’s  courage  and  strength  being 
prime  factors.  Some  battles  were 
settled  by  the  single  engagement  of 
opposing  leaders  in  deadly  hand-to- 
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LLOYD  NORRIS,  CARL  BARR  and  Fred  Ruffner  display  flintlock 
used  in  Lewis’s  testing. 


hand  combat.  When  the  first  crude 
cannon  (bars  of  iron  that  had  been 
banded  around  a cylinder  of  wood) 
appeared,  the  cry  went  up  from 
gallant  knights  that  only  beastly 
cowards  would  stoop  to  such 
devices.  However,  the  advent  of  the 
smudgy  mixture  that  would  throw 
balls  of  brass,  lead  and  stone  from 
crude  cannons  more  or  less  made  all 
men  equal  and  helped  bring  an  end 
to  feudalism. 

It  was  only  a matter  of  time  until 
a hand-held  shooting  device  was 
developed  that  incited  the  noble 
knight  even  more,  since  now  it  was 
possible  for  even  a lowly  foot  soldier 
to  bring  to  a quiek  demise  the  most 
courageous  knight. 

Cumbersome,  dangerous  and 
plain  awkward,  a deviee  that  re- 
quired the  shooter  to  look  at  the 
touchhole  when  igniting  it  with  a 
live  coal  (instead  of  looking  at  his 
target)  didn’t  kill  many  of  the 


enemy,  but  it  sent  the  chills  of 
Beelzebub  into  all  on  the  opposing 
side. 

The  touchhole  was  moved  from 
the  top  to  the  right  side  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  a little  pan  was  added  for 
the  priming  charge,  but  the  ad- 
dition of  the  “match  ” or  “wick  ” 
started  the  gun  toward  its  modern 
destination.  A pivoting  hammer 
shaped  like  an  S held  a lighted  piece 
of  hemp  that  had  been  dipped  in 
saltpeter  and  spirits  of  wine.  It 
smouldered  much  like  modern 
punk,  and  now  the  shooter  eould 
watch  his  target  while  pulling  the 
serpentine  with  its  lighted  wick  into 
the  powder  pan. 

This  system,  with  some  innova- 
tions, was  used  for  another  hundred 
years  or  so,  but  a better  mousetrap 
had  to  be  built,  and  it  came  in  the 
form  of  the  wheellock.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  is  well  known  for  his  famous 
paintings  of  Mona  Lisa  and  The 
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Last  Supper,  but  drawings  prove  he 
also  worked  on  ideas  involving  the 
wheelloek.  It  would  be  pure 
speculation  to  credit  the  old  master 
with  this  invention,  but  it  does 
credibly  establish  the  wheellock’s 
time  period. 

The  wheelloek  was  a mechanism 
wound  with  a spanner  against  a 
spring.  When  released,  the 
wheelloek  spun  a serrated  metal 
wheel  against  iron  pyrites  (fool’s 
gold),  showering  sparks  into  the 
priming  pan.  Simplicity  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  every  inventor,  but  the 
wheelloek  was  far  from  simple. 
Some  wheellocks  contained  up  to  50 
working  parts.  With  all  its  possi- 
bility for  mechanical  failure,  it  still 
offered  more  than  the  matchlock 
because  when  charged  and  primed 
(its  priming  pan  was  covered),  it 
could  be  carried  ready  to  fire  when 
the  trigger  was  released.  This  single 
act  put  the  firearm  into  a new  di- 
mension in  the  fields  of  both  sport 
and  war. 

The  wheelloek  didn’t  hold  the 
spotlight  too  long.  It’s  possible  the 
“snapping  lock”  or  flintlock  made 
i its  appearance  around  the  same  pe- 
I riod,  and  by  1550  the  flintlock 
I seems  to  have  won  out.  The  simple 
I design  of  a common  piece  of  flint 
striking  against  a metal  frizzen 
I brought  the  firearm  a new  degree  of 
distinction.  No  longer  was  ignition 
a problem. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  the 
flintlock’s  ignition  system  assured  it 
a lengthy  period  of  popularity.  Al- 
though other  countries  contributed 
to  flintlock  design,  it  seems  the 


Spaniards  produced  the  most  effi- 
cient one — the  miquelet,  now  called 
the  Spanish  lock.  My  brief  history 
ends  here,  as  the  next  major  step  in 
firearms  development  was  the  per- 
cussion cap  that  led  to  the  modern 
primer. 

The  flintlock  used  for  my  tests 
was  made  by  Lloyd  Norris  in  the 
Hawken  pattern.  It  might  be  said 
his  pattern  is  a composite  of  six 
original  Hawkens.  I have  a feeling  it 
reflects  the  best  of  each,  since  the 
original  Hawken  rifle  was  a solid, 
plain,  working  outfit.  Lloyd  in- 
stalled a 54-caliber,  30"  Douglas 
barrel,  with  eight  grooves  and  one 
turn  in  66  inches.  On  this  particular 
outfit,  he  used  a Roller  lock  and  set 
triggers  and  fitted  the  metal 
components  into  a nice  piece  of 
curly  maple  in  the  half-stock  design. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  flintlock’s 
ignition  system  is  not  as  dependable 
under  all  conditions  as  the  per- 
cussion cap,  but  the  only  misfire  en- 
countered with  Fred’s  rifle  was 
when  I forgot  to  clean  the  frizzen.  A 
clean,  dry  frizzen  and  a sharp  flint, 
along  with  an  unplugged  touchhole, 
will  give  perfect  ignition  shot  after 
shot.  It  would  be  advisable  to  cover 
the  lock  assembly  with  plastic  or  a 
“cow’s  knee,’  as  the  old-timers  call 
it,  when  hunting  in  rain  or  heavy 
snow. 

To  simplify  matters,  the  flint — 
shaped  to  the  proper  angle  on  its 
striking  surface — is  held  fast  by  the 
cock — the  hammer  to  the  modern 
hunter.  The  frizzen,  formerly  called 
the  hammer,  is  an  L-shaped  device 
that  acts  as  an  anvil  for  the  flint  to 
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strike  against  and  also  covers  the  lit- 
tle priming  pan.  When  the  flint  hits 
the  frizzen,  the  force  knocks  it  back, 
exposing  the  priming  pan  to  the 
falling  sparks,  producing  almost 
instantaneous  ignition.  My  false 
idea  that  a second  or  so  would 
elapse  before  the  rifle  fired  was  sent 
to  the  showers  the  first  time  Fred 
fired  a 214-grain  ball  backed  with 
142  grains  of  FFFg  powder  through 
the  chronograph  screens. 

Lloyd  explained  that  if  the  bore 
was  not  cleaned  between  shots  there 
could  be  a slight  velocity  build-up 
due  to  barrel  fouling.  This  intrigued 
me,  and  the  decision  was  made  to 
fire  several  tests  without  wiping  the 
bore  between  shots.  I don’t  want  to 
go  out  on  a limb  and  say  this  is  an 
absolute  fact,  but  it  did  seem  to 
work  that  way.  On  two  tests,  the  ve- 
locity did  rise  with  each  shot. 

Fred’s  first  load  consisted  of  a 
pinch  of  FFFFg  powder  in  the 
flashpan,  142  grains  of  FFFg  in  the 
barrel,  and  a 214-grain  round  ball 
wrapped  in  .016"  bed  ticking  lubri- 
cated with  Floppe’s  No.  9 Plus.  For 
those  who  might  be  confused  by  the 
use  of  two  powders,  the  size  of  the 
granules  in  black  powder  is 
designated  by  the  letter  “F”  and 
the  “g  ” stands  for  glazed.  For 
instance,  Fg  could  be  heavy,  coarse 
cannon  powder,  FFg  muzzle-loader 
shotgun  powder,  FFFg  for  per- 
cussion and  flintlock  rifles,  and 
FFFFg  for  priming  only. 

My  first  surprise  came  when  the 
142-grain  charge  pushed  the  214- 
grain  round  ball  through  the  screens 
at  a sizzling  1805  fps  at  15  feet.  The 


next  shot  through  the  uncleaned 
barrel  put  the  velocity  up  to  1863, 
and  the  third  shot  hit  1880  fps.  My 
amazement  was  further  enhanced 
with  the  small  velocity  spread  of 
only  75  feet  between  the  first  and 
third  shots. 

This  type  of  velocity  control 
made  me  wonder  if  perhaps  lady 
luck  had  a finger  in  the  first  test, 
since  many  carefully  assembled  cen- 
terfire  cartridges  have  much  wider 
spreads.  Fred  dropped  the  powder 
charge  to  96  grains  after  a good  bar- 
rel scrubbing  and  fired  three  with 
this  load  without  further  barrel 
cleaning.  Velocity  started  at  1574 
fps,  rose  to  1623  fps  and  topped  off 
at  1650  for  an  average  of  1615  fps — 
with  only  a 76  fps  spread! 

Next,  we  decided  to  clean  the 
bore  thoroughly  after  each  shot  and 
drop  the  powder  charge  to  70  grains 
of  FFFg.  The  average  for  three 
shots  was  1460,  with  only  a 66  fps 
spread.  1 found  this  very  interesting 
(and  a little  hard  to  accept),  as  the 
powder  was  not  measured  with  a 
scale,  but  simply  dumped  from  a 
measuring  cup. 

As  I pointed  out  earlier,  the 
loading  procedure  is  important,  not 
so  much  from  a velocity  standpoint 
but  for  accuracy.  Severe  tamping 
could  deform  the  bullet.  We  tried 
one  simple  test  with  the  96-grain 
charge  with  Fred  really  tamping  the 
load  in  the  barrel.  Velocity  came  to 
1569  fps,  which  was  not  far  off  the 
1615  average  for  this  charge,  but 
both  fellows  agreed  this  type  of 
loading  was  not  necessary  and 
would  be  detrimental  to  accuracy. 
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Naturally,  I was  anxious  to  try  my 
hand  with  the  loading  procedure, 
and  under  Fred’s  guidance  I 
assembled  my  first  flintlock  charge. 
Fred  told  me  to  tap  the  side  of  the 
rifl  e several  sharp  blows  after 
dumping  the  powder  in  the  barrel. 
This  settles  the  powder  uniformly 
against  the  breech  plug.  Wetting 
the  bed  ticking  with  saliva,  I placed 
the  round  ball  with  the  sprue  up  in 
the  center  of  the  patch  and  drove  it 
into  the  muzzle  with  a sharp  blow 
on  the  short  starter.  This  puts  the 
ball  just  below  the  muzzle  and 
allows  one  to  cut  the  excess  patch 
material  away  flush  with  the  muz- 
zle. I then  pushed  the  patch  and 
ball  into  the  barrel  a few  inches  with 
the  handle  of  the  short  starter. 

Now  I was  ready  to  use  the  long 
ramrod,  and  Fred  cautioned  me  to 
push  the  patch  and  ball  against  the 
powder  with  one  uniform  thrust. 
The  important  factor  was  making 


sure  that  the  patched  ball  was 
seated  against  the  powder  charge 
with  the  same  pressure  for  every 
shot.  A good  idea  is  to  mark  the  rod 
at  the  muzzle  when  the  ball  is 
properly  seated.  A ball  that  isn’t 
against  the  powder  charge  properly 
could  damage  the  barrel. 

Fred  was  a fine  teacher,  and  I 
shot  a group  of  three  that  ran  just 
over  two  inches  at  50  yards.  The 
Hawken  will  do  better,  but  getting 
used  to  the  double  ignition  of  the 
flint  and  steel  outfit  takes  time. 

My  association  with  the  flint- 
against-steel  rifle  is  short,  but  I 
realize  now  that  the  flintlock  system 
is  more  dependable  than  I thought. 
There’s  no  question  the  old  flintlock 
is  somewhat  eccentric,  but  it  can  be 
used  effectively  by  those  dedicated 
to  that  type  of  ignition.  It’s  a far  cry 
from  the  modern  rifle,  even  though 
there  are  many  calibers  above  44 
and  both  round  balls  and  conical 
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bullets  can  be  used,  but  if  the 
hunter  keeps  his  range  below  100 
yards  and  remembers  that  there  is 
no  quick  second  shot,  this  outfit  will 
do  the  job.  The  new  flintlock  user 
will  just  have  to  put  the  modern 


rifle  out  of  his  mind  and  concentrate 
on  the  fact  that  he’s  carrying  a rifle 
designed  for  use  two  centuries  ago 
when  flint  against  frizzen  meant 
ignition — and  venison  or  bear  meat 
on  the  table. 


BALLISTIC  DATA  ON  SOME  BLACK  POWDER  FLINTLOCK  LOADS 


Testing  by  Don  Lewis,  Lloyd  Norris,  Fred  Ruffner  and  Carl  Barr 
Avtron  K-233  Chronograph 

Rifle:  54-Caliber  Hawken  pattern  flintlock 
Barrel:  30"  Douglas,  8 groove,  1 turn  in  66" 

Ball:. 523"  diameter 
Patch:. 016"  bed  ticking 
Lubricant:  Hoppe’s  No.  9 Plus 

Flint:  English  Intrumental  velocity  taken  at  15  feet,  average  of  3 


Ball 

Powder  Charge 

Velocity 

Variation 

Remarks 

214-gr.  cast 

142-gr.  FFFg 

1849 

75  fps 

Bore  not  cleaned  between  shots 

214-gr.  cast 

96-gr.  FFFg 

1615 

76fps 

Bore  not  cleaned  between  shots 

214-gr.  cast 

70-gr.  FFFg 

1460 

66  fps 

Bore  cleaned  between  shots 

214-gr.  cast 

96-gr.  FFFg 

1569 

— 

Charge  tamped  very  hard 

214-gr.  cast 

70-gr.  FFFg 

1477 

75  fps 

Fired  with  a percussion  rifle  for 
comparison.  All  specifications 
the  same  except  ignition.  Same 
loading  procedure  as  with  flint- 
lock. Bore  cleaned  between 
shots.  Note  that  results  are  al- 
most identical  to  those  with  this 
load  in  flintlock. 

CAUTION:  These  loads  are  presented  for  information  only.  No  responsibility  for 
problems  resulting  from  their  use  will  be  assumed  by  the  authors,  this  magazine,  or 

the  Game  Commission. 

^Conking  ^acfefaark  - . . 

Wild  ducks  are  quite  abundant  at  present  on  the  Susquehanna,  at  points 
where  it  is  not  frozen  over,  and  some  of  our  sportsmen  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  capturing  them.  Yesterday  we  saw  large  numbers  brought  to  the 
city  which  had  just  been  shot  by  some  lucky  sportsmen.  {Harrisburg  Daily 
Telegraph,  Harrisburg,  Jan.  17,  1867. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

EDWARD  T.  DURKIN  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E.  GEESAMAN  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.  C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 
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Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone;  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— C.  J.  Williams,  Acting  Superintendent, 
R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

Our  state’s  pioneers  surely  benefitted  from  the  gunmaker’s  art  The 
Pennsylvania  flintlock  rifle  helped  equip  a revolutionary  army,  put 
venison  on  the  table,  gave  protection  from  Indians,  provided  the  en- 
joyment of  recreational  shooting — marksmanship  competitions  were 
important  social  events — and  sometimes  literally  kept  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  Shown  on  our  cover  and  keyed  on  page  24  are  the  rifleman  s ac- 
couterments, those  tools  and  equipment  necessary  to  keep  a well-huilt 
firearm  functioning  This  year,  modern-day  Pennsylvania  flintlock 
hunters  will  get  a chance  to  test  their  skills  during  a special  December 
26-28  muzzleloader  deer  season. 
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EDITORIAL  . 


Taking  a Public  Stand 

Most  hunters  are  aware  OE  the  problems  which  have  come  along  in 
. recent  years — the  anti-hunting,  anti-gun,  anti-killing,  anti-trapping  move- 
ments— some  of  them  seemingly  instigated  by  persons  looking  for  a quick  and  easy 
way  to  make  a buck,  others  by  well-meaning  if  uninformed  individuals  who  don’t 
understand  that  wildlife  is  a renewable  resource  which  can  supply  recreation  and 
food  for  sportsmen  forever,  if  properly  managed.  Awareness  of  these  problems  has 
led  many  hunters  to  ask  where  they  can  get  information  and  what  they  can  do  to 
combat  the  inaccurate  statements  and  propaganda  of  the  anti’s.  As  we’ve  men- 
tioned from  time  to  time,  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Eoundation,  1075  Post 
Road,  Riverside,  Conn.  06878,  can  supply  accurate  data,  some  of  it  free,  other 
items  priced  to  just  cover  printing  and  mailing  costs.  Gun  Week  newspaper, 
Sidney,  Ohio  45365,  keeps  up  with  the  situation  on  a tighter  schedule  than  most 
magazines  can  match,  and  of  course  the  National  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  has  been  deeply  involved  in  this  subject 
for  years.  Most  of  the  firearm  magazines  cover  the  anti-gun  subjects,  the  best  edi- 
torials probably  being  those  of  Neal  Knox,  editor  of  Rifle  Magazine,  PO  Box  3030, 
Prescott,  Ariz.  86301.  Regularly  following  such  publications  can  add  immeasurably 
to  sportsmen’s  knowledge  and  thus  help  them  present  facts  to  oppose  the  anti-gun 
sentiments  voiced  so  often  and  so  loudly  by  so  many. 

Furthermore,  hunters  can  let  the  general  public  know  that  they  are  hunters.  This 
is  a legitimate,  time-honored  activity,  one  that  Man  has  pursued  as  long  as  he’s 
been  around.  If  it’s  done  in  a legitimate  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  game  laws 
set  up  to  regulate  harvesting,  there’s  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it’s  an  activity  we  can  be  proud  of,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  a lot  of  things  going  on  in  this  country  these  days.  Some  sportsmen  have 
recognized  this  fact  and  gone  on  record.  One  group  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Bob  Wank,  vice-president  of  the  Corry,  Pa.,  Rod  & Gun  Club.  It’s  not  a 
formally  organized  group,  but  simply  a number  of  local  businessmen  who 
combined  to  take  out  a full  page  ad  in  the  Corry  Journal.  Using  a large  attractive 
hunting  photo,  plus  well-written  copy  on  the  “The  Hunters  ” as  well  as  several 
paragraphs  standing  up  for  this  country  as  the  greatest  democratic  society  the 
world  has  ever  known,  forty-six  businessmen  from  the  towns  of  Corry,  Union  City, 
Centerville,  Spartansburg,  Columbus  and  Waterford  have  let  their  feelings  be 
known.  They  are  to  be  commended.  More  of  us — Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and 
others  who  support  our  stand — should  take  similar  action. — Bob  Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  CAME  NEWS. 
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Bold  Strokes  That  Paid  Off 

By  Seth  Gordon 


IN  ONE  OF  the  early  articles  in  this 
series,  we  mentioned  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  one  of  the  first  states  in  the 
nation  to  enact  laws  to  protect  song  and 
insectivorous  birds. 

The  original  act  was  passed  in  1889, 
16  years  prior  to  the  founding  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society  (1905),  and 
six  years  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  authorized  Governor 
William  A.  Stone  to  appoint  the  original 
six  members  of  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  (later  changed  to  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission).  The 
original  members  were  appointed 
November  17,  1896. 

Having  no  funds  to  employ  a 
secretary,  the  Commissioners  fortu- 
nately were  able  to  enlist  the  services  of 
Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  then  the  ornithol- 
ogist of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  served  without  extra  pay  until 
Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus  succeeded  him  July 
7,  1898.  For  the  first  six  years  of  his  21 
years  of  service  to  wildlife  con- 
servation, Dr.  Kalbfus  received  no  com- 
pensation other  than  a portion  of  the 
fines  resulting  from  game  law  prosecu- 
tions brought  by  him. 

Doctor  Warren,  in  his  dual  capacity, 
naturally  gave  the  protection  of  birds 
for  their  economic  value  to  agriculture, 
as  well  as  their  beauty  and  lovely  song, 
every  possible  attention.  And  when  Dr. 
Kalbfus  succeeded  him  he  continued  in 
the  tradition  so  established. 

In  those  early  days,  the  newspapers 
were  the  only  media  other  than 
bulletins  and  lectures  through  which  to 
reach  the  public.  Dr.  Kalbfus  solicited 
invitations  to  appear  before  groups 
throughout  the  state  to  tell  them  about 


the  wild  birds,  as  well  as  the  game 
needs  of  the  time. 

On  his  lecture  trips.  Doctor  Kalbfus 
carried  with  him  a large  case  of 
mounted  birds  which  he  proudly 
displayed  and  identified  during  the 
lecture.  That  collection  of  birds  was  still 
in  use  when  the  writer  joined  the  Com- 
mission’s staff  in  1913,  as  well  as 
printed  bulletins  entitled  Wild  Bird 
Protection  and  Game  Protection,  both 
of  which  the  Doctor  had  prepared. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  its  Secretary  and  Chief  Game  Pro- 
tector were  trying  to  appeal  to  the 
interests  of  the  general  public,  not  just 
those  who  hunted  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals. Dr.  Kalbfus  always  boasted  that 
he  and  his  small  staff  of  field  officers 
were  going  just  as  far  to  apprehend  and 
prosecute  those  who  killed  bluebirds, 
robins  and  other  protected  birds  as  they 
were  to  apprehend  persons  who  took 
game  birds  and  animals  contrary  to  law. 

Beneficial  Wildlife  Protected 

Over  the  intervening  years,  the  Game 
Commission  expanded  its  educational 
programs  to  protect  all  beneficial 
wildlife.  It  widely  distributed  bulletins 
and  beautiful  charts  showing  the  birds 
in  full  color  to  the  schools,  thus 
enhancing  the  public’s  appreciation  of 
wild  birds  as  part  of  our  heritage. 

That  bold  stroke  has  paid  off 
handsomely.  In  no  state  today  is  there  a 
better  appreciation  of  all  beneficial 
wildlife  than  in  Pennsylvania.  And, 
believe  it  or  not,  all  of  those  educational 
programs  were  financed  from  revenue 
provided  by  licensed  hunters,  a fact 
that  the  environmentalists  of  today 
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A SIZABLE  HERD  of  foundling  fawns  was 
raised  on  bottles  to  demonstrate  various 
theories  on  the  effects  of  inadequate  food, 
breeding  potential,  etc. 

should  be  eager  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate. 

Pennsylvania’s  early  laws  on  wildlife 
protection  were  added  from  session  to 
session  to  deal  with  situations  as  they 
developed.  By  the  end  of  1915  about 
forty  separate  statutes  dealt  with  the 
work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Kalbfus 
that  the  laws  be  codified  and  simplified, 
he  said:  “Wait  a minute,  my  friend!  If 
you  had  fought  as  hard  as  members  of 
the  Game  Commission  and  I have  over 
the  years  to  get  those  statutes  enacted, 
you  would  think  twice  before  throwing 
the  whole  package  before  the 
legislature.  You  would  run  the  risk  of 
losing  mighty  important  features  of  the 
law.  ” 

And  so  the  suggestion  was  deferred 
from  time  to  time  until  early  in  1922, 
when  the  Game  Commission  agreed  to 
ask  John  E.  Fertig,  then  the  Director  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  to 
prepare  a complete  codification  of  the 
many  separate  game  laws.  After  months 
of  joint  effort,  the  task  was  completed 
and  presented  to  the  1923  session  of  the 
State  Legislature.  Recognizing  the 
painstaking  work  that  had  been  done. 


the  Legislature  moved  the  new  code 
through  without  much  delay,  and  on 
May  23,  1923,  Governor  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  approved  it. 

That  new  code  not  only  consolidated 
and  simplified  the  game  law,  which 
previously  was  scattered  throughout 
fifty-seven  different  statutes,  but  it  in- 
cluded some  innovations  of  note. 
Among  others,  it  increased  the  terms  of 
the  members  of  the  Game  Commission 
from  three  to  six  years  to  assure  better 
continuity  of  policy  and  programs. 

For  the  first  time,  it  gave  landowners 
the  right  to  kill  deer  which  were  ma- 
terially damaging  their  crops,  but  the 
most  radical  of  all  the  new  laws  au- 
thorized the  Game  Commission  to 
declare  an  open  season  for  antlerless 
deer. 

The  1923  code  gave  the  Game  Com- 
mission authority,  upon  petition,  to 
close  counties  to  hunting  as  a beginning 
of  regulatory  responsibility.  It  also 
protected  hen  pheasants  for  the  first 
time;  raised  the  resident  license  fee 
from  $1  to  $1.25  and  the  nonresident 
fee  from  $10  to  $15;  and  expanded  the 
Game  Commission’s  authority  to  revoke 
licenses  of  violators. 

The  basic  features  of  the  1926-1936 
Pennsylvania  Game  Code  were  used  by 
the  writer  to  assist  other  states  in  im- 
proving their  laws  and  programs.  They 
were  especially  interested  in  the  non- 
partisan Commission,  its  overlapping 
terms  of  service,  its  broad  policy- 
making and  regulatory  functions,  and 
especially  the  manner  in  which  the 
Game  Fund  was  set  up  separately  and 
was  available  to  the  Commission 
without  an  annual  or  biennial  money 
hassle  with  legislators. 

Among  the  states  which  adopted  the 
principal  basic  features  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  were  Colorado,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Washington 
and  Wisconsin. 

In  1933,  the  writer  became  a member 
of  a special  committee  appointed  by 
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the  International  Association  of  Game, 
Fish  & Conservation  Commissioners, 
headed  by  Harry  B.  Hawes,  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  Missouri,  to  draft  a 
recommended  “Model  State  Game  & 
Fish  Administrative  Law,”  including 
additions  to  existing  statutes. 

All  the  basic  features  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania law  were  included  in  the  recom- 
mended draft,  which  was  actually  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Hawes,  Carl  D.  Shoe- 
maker, Talbott  Denmead  and  the 
writer.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  Montreal,  Canada,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1934.  Thereafter  it  was  widely 
used  to  revamp  or  shore  up  game  and 
fish  administrative  laws. 

So  the  nonpartisan  Commission  plan 
which  has  served  the  Keystone  State  so 
well  over  the  past  78  years  has  been 
highly  regarded  throughout  the  nation. 
Our  state’s  Game  Commission  deserves 
credit  for  helping  other  states  do  a bet- 
ter job  of  administering  fish,  wildlife 
and  other  natural  resources. 

Prior  to  the  mid-’30s,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  and  most  of 
the  other  states  had  done  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  wildlife  research 
as  we  know  it  today.  The  real  problem 
was  two-fold:  lack  of  trained  men  and  a 
shortage  of  funds.  Up  to  that  time, 
hunters  generally  could  see  no  need  for 
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spending  money  for  research  as  a sound 
basis  for  management  programs. 

This  attitude  changed  dramatically 
when  the  federal  government  joined 
with  the  American  Game  Association, 
state  wildlife  agencies,  and  universities 
to  finance  the  original  ten  cooperative 
wildlife  researeh  and  training  units  in 
1935.  When  funds  became  available  to 
the  states  under  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  of  1938,  part  of  which  was  to  be 
spent  for  wildlife  research,  there  was  a 
mad  scramble  to  obtain  one  of  those 
cooperative  units. 

Penn  State  Unit 

Fortunately,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  was  able  to  convince  the 
federal  government  that  the  Keystone 
State  should  have  one  of  those  units  at 
Penn  State.  Professor  P.  F.  English,  the 
first  leader  of  the  Penn  State  unit,  not 
only  supervised  the  training  of  students 
working  under  his  guidanee  to  earn  ad- 
vanced degrees,  but  he  also  guided 
them  in  their  various  pre-graduation 
wildlife  research  projects  to  help  the 
Game  Commission  solve  problems. 

In  the  meantime,  Pennsylvania  had 
to  take  some  drastic  measures.  In  the 
previous  article  we  discussed  highlights 
of  the  major  deer  problems  and  how 
they  were  solved,  but  we  did  not 
mention  two  of  the  early  projeets  which 
helped  to  overcome  opposition  to  the 
Game  Commission’s  plans  to  improve 
deer  management  programs. 

The  winter  of  1935-36  was  one  of  the 
worst  Pennsylvania  had  ever  recorded. 
It  caused  appalling  winter  deer  kills. 
During  the  early  spring  of  1936, 
Richard  Gerstell  (for  some  years 
recently  the  state’s  Director  of  Civil 
Defense),  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
Game  Commission  s initial  stages  of 
wildlife  research,  suggested  the  heavy 
deer  kill  on  the  Philipsburg  watershed 
in  Centre  County  should  be  used  to 
demonstrate  what  ean  happen  when  a 
range  is  badly  overbrowsed. 

Gerstell  assembled  a crew  to  drag  all 
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the  dead  deer  to  one  spot.  The  exact 
number  of  carcasses  escapes  the  writer’s 
memory,  but  the  pile  was  unbelievably 
high  and  the  photographs  were  enough 
to  convince  the  skeptics  without  further 
argument. 

About  the  same  time  the  Game  Com- 
mission assembled  a sizable  herd  of 
whitetails  at  the  Loyalsock  State  Game 


ONE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  ten  wildlife  research 
units  established  in  the  country  was  set  up  at 
Penn  State  in  the  late  '30s  and  is  still  func- 
tioning there. 

Farm,  mostly  foundling  fawns  raised  on 
bottles,  to  demonstrate  various  theories 
concerning  the  effects  of  inadequate 
food  supplies,  prolonged  winter 
weather,  breeding  potential,  etc. 

A novel,  make-your-own-weather 
unit  was  built  by  Gerstell  and  his  aides, 
the  principal  one  of  whom  was  Roger 
Latham,  to  determine  the  physical  ef- 
fects on  deer  of  various  kinds  of 
weather.  It  was  facetiously  referred  to 
as  “Dick  and  Rog’s  freeze  box,  ” but  it 
filled  in  important  unknowns  to  help 
plan  better  programs. 

That  research  station’s  findings 
proved  that  the  breeding  potential  of 
well-fed  deer  was  considerably  higher 
than  of  those  on  poor  rations;  that  well- 
fed  bucks  developed  their  antlers  earlier 
and  held  them  on  later  than  poorly- 
nourished  bucks. 

Incidentally,  that  experiment  station 
also  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
oft-repeated  warning  against  trusting  a 
“tame  ” whitetail  buck  when  the  fall 
rutting  season  approaches.  Among  the 


herd  was  a monster  buck.  He  was  like  a 
pet  sheep  throughout  the  year — until 
the  rutting  season,  when  he  was  just  as 
dangerous  as  a wild  tiger.  His  attendant 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  on  a 
number  of  occasions  only  because  he 
understood  the  constant  danger  and 
acted  accordingly. 

Game  and  fish  laws  have  a tendency 
to  become  needlessly  cumbersome  and 
involved  through  repeated  amend- 
ments unless  they  are  periodically 
revised  and  condensed.  Just  as  in  a 
growing  forest,  the  “dead  wood  ” 
should  be  trimmed  out,  and  current 
needs  added,  and  above  all  else  kept  to 
the  simplest  possible  wording  so  that 
those  supposed  to  obey  the  laws  can 
easily  understand  them. 

By  1936  the  PGC  found  that  the  1923 
code  had  accumulated  many  amend- 
ments and  that  features  which  were  de- 
sirable thirteen  years  earlier  were  no 
longer  needed.  The  code  also  lacked 
numerous  new  features  which  the 
writer  had  observed  in  action 
throughout  the  United  States,  features 
which  could  help  give  the  Game  Gom- 
mission  the  best  possible  tools  to  meet 
anticipated  needs. 

Revised  Game  Code 

At  that  time  Brigadier  General 
Nicholas  Biddle  was  the  President  of 
the  Game  Commission,  and  he  had  a 
very  fine  working  relationship  with 
Governor  George  H.  Earle.  The  Com- 
mission therefore  gave  the  staff  the  go- 
ahead  to  prepare  an  entirely  revised 
Game  Code  for  introduction  in  the  1937 
session  of  the  Legislature,  after  lead- 
ers of  sportsmen’s  organizations 
throughout  the  state  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  proposals, 
especially  the  new  features. 

Instead  of  waiting  until  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Bureau  could  un- 
dertake the  task  with  our  assistance,  as 
had  been  done  in  1922,  it  was  decider 
that  William  C.  Shaffer  and  the  writei 
would  perform  the  job.  When  the  Game 
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Code  was  revised,  the  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau  would  be  asked  to 
check  it  over.  Shaffer  was  then  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Protection  (later 
renamed  the  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement)  and  for  much  of  the  prior 
year  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Commission.  Bill  Shaffer  deserves  great 
praise  for  the  part  he  played  in  getting 
that  bill  ready  for  the  1937  legislative 
session. 

When  it  was  completed,  the  draft  of 
the  proposed  revision  was  widely  circu- 
lated among  members  of  the  official 
family  and  leaders  of  sportsmen’s 
groups.  It  was  introduced  early  in  the 
1937  session  by  the  Honorable  Edgar  A. 
Schrope,  Member  of  the  House  from 
Schuylkill  County,  and  moved  forward 
without  serious  delays. 

Governor  Earle  signed  the  new  code 
on  June  3,  1937.  It  retained  all  essential 
features  of  the  old  code,  eliminated 
much  wording  no  longer  needed,  and 
contained  many  new  features.  The  code 
changed  the  name  of  the  agency  from 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  to  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  and 
increased  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
missioners from  six  to  eight  years  with 
staggered  terms,  two  to  expire  every 
two  years  (in  1927  the  Commission  had 
been  increased  from  six  to  eight 
members,  but  the  terms  had  been  left  at 
six  years).  This  further  strengthened  the 
Commission  and  assured  continuity  of 
policy  and  programs.  Also,  the  title  of 
the  administrative  head  was  changed 
from  Executive  Secretary  to  Executive 
Director. 

Eor  the  first  time,  the  code  gave  the 
Game  Commission  full  responsibility 
for  setting  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
hunting  and  trapping. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  ven- 
tures authorized  by  the  1937  Code  was 
the  Cooperative  Earm-Game  Program, 


the  outstanding  success  of  which  was 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  article.  It  made 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  adjoining 
farm  lands  available  to  licensed  hunters 
without  fees  and  provided  protection  to 
farm  property  and  crops. 

Another  new  feature  was  the  Safety 
Zone  law,  which  prohibited  shooting 
within  150  yards  of  occupied  farm  and 
other  buildings  without  specific  per- 
mission from  the  occupants;  this  gave 
farm  and  rural  home  owners  a security 
which  they  never  had  before.  (In  1947 
this  provision  was  broadened  to  pro- 
hibit hunting  for  or  disturbing  wildlife 
within  such  safety  zones.)  Bans  against 
hunting  while  intoxicated  or  under  the 
influence  of  drugs  and  against  carrying 
loaded  guns  in  vehicles  are  two  more 
features  of  the  1937  Code. 

The  revised  code  of  1937  also  re- 
quired every  person  who  was  involved 
in  an  accident  caused  by  gunfire  or  bow 
and  arrows  while  hunting,  whether  as 
the  victim  or  the  person  causing  the  ac- 
cident, to  make  a full  report  to  the 
Game  Commission  or  one  of  its  field 
agents  within  72  hours. 

The  new  code,  for  the  first  time  in 
Pennsylvania,  brought  under  control 
private  shooting  preserves  designated 
as  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  and 
open  to  hunters  for  a fee.  Other  states 
had  earlier  authorized  such  private 
preserves  to  provide  shooting  for  those 
willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Since  this  is  the  final  article  of  this 
series,  it  is  the  writer’s  hope  that 
through  them  he  has  brought  to  the 
present  generation  of  Pennsylvanians  a 
better  understanding  of  their  wildlife 
heritage.  Perhaps  you  can  see  how 
Pennsylvania  won  the  wildlife  lead- 
ership role  she  has  so  long  enjoyed.  I 
hope  the  Keystone  State  always  main- 
tains that  leadership. 

Good  hunting! 
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Big  Baby 

When  born,  the  giraffe  is  as  tall  as  an  average  adult  human  being. 
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Dad’s  Affinity  for  Old  Mausers,  a Lost  Coffee  Cake,  and  Faith  in  a Deer 
Stand  Combine  to  Produce  a Wacky,  Wonderful  Day  I’ll  Remember  As  . . . 


The  ’08  AnAerg  — And  A Short  Season 


by  J.  H.  Fitser 


My  father  opened  a small  brown 
paper  bag,  took  out  a very  beat- 
up  looking  Mauser  action  and  handed  it 
to  me.  I looked  at  it  and  then  at  him.  A 
twinkle  flashed  in  his  eyes  and  a smile 
cracked  his  lips. 

“You  rescued  another  one  from  that 
great  arsenal  in  the  sky,  ” I laughed. 
“ Where’d  you  dig  it  up?” 

“A  fellow  brought  it  to  work  the 
other  day.  Said  he  was  going  to  throw  it 
away.  I told  him  to  put  it  in  my  trunk.” 
He  reached  into  the  bag  again  and 
took  out  a piece  of  plastic.  In  it  was 
wrapped  a short  piece  of  a barrel.  I 
looked  at  it  and  saw  the  bore  had  a 
metal  plug  welded  into  it  for  about  two 
inches.  “Is  this  why  the  guy  was 
dumping  it?” 

“Yep.  Said  it  was  no  good  without  a 
barrel  and  the  receiver  so  beat  up.  ” 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 
“This  is  the  beginning  of  your  next 
buck,”  he  replied  in  a very  positive 
tone. 

I recalled  this  conversation  as  I was 
driving  up  1-81  toward  Huntington 
Mills,  Luzerne  County,  about  4:30  a.m. 
on  the  first  day  of  the  1973  buck  season. 
The  gradual  transformation  of  that 
1908  Amberg  8mm  Mauser  action  into 
a decent-looking  outfit  sporting  a 6- 
groove  06  barrel  would  make  a believer 
of  the  guy  who  threw  it  away  because  it 
was  “no  good.” 

It  was  a slow  project,  with  progress 
reports  coming  about  once  a month, 

FITSER  POSES  WITH  the  5-point  buck  he  took 
early  on  the  first  day  of  the  1973  season.  The 
'08  Amberg  Mauser— slicked  up  and  rebar- 
reled to  30-06  caliber — came  through  with 
flying  colors. 
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when  we  got  a visit  from  my  mother 
and  father.  The  receiver  was  examined 
by  Wilkes-Barre  gunsmith  Jimmy 
D’Amico,  and  pronounced  fit  for  some 
cleaning  up  and  minor  surgery.  The 
action  was  polished  and  the  bolt  altered 
for  a scope.  The  only  part  that  needed 
replacing  was  the  extractor.  After  that, 
it  was  sent  to  a western  Pennsylvania 
firm  for  a barrel  installation. 

We  decided  on  a sporter-length  and 
-weight  tube  in  30-06  caliber,  as  that’s 
our  all-around  choice  for  deer  hunting 
and  paper  punching.  Somehow  there 
was  a mix-up  by  the  shipper  and  the 
rifle  got  waylaid  and  ended  up  in  a back 
room  somewhere  for  a few  weeks.  Some 
mad  scrambling  and  a few  hastily  sent 
letters  finally  got  the  matter 
straightened  out  and  the  barreled 
action  was  returned,  ready  for  final 
polishing  and  bluing.  The  end  result 
wasn’t  exactly  a showcase  piece,  but 
compared  to  what  we  started  with,  the 
final  product  was  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. 

Ready  to  Shoot 

Fitted  with  a 4x  scope  and  tightened 
into  the  cut-down  military  stock  which 
Dad  uses  for  accuracy  tests  before  put- 
ting everything  together  in  new  sporter 
stocks,  the  rifle  was  ready  for  me  to 
shoot.  Some  consultation  with  the 
loading  manuals  resulted  in  my  testing 
two  loads  Dad  felt  should  shoot  pretty 
close  to  the  same  zero.  One  was  the  150- 
grain  Hornady  spire  point  bullet  ahead 
of  49  grains  of  4895  powder,  the  other 
the  165-grain  Sierra  hollow  point  with 
the  same  powder  charge.  I put  a bore- 
sighter  on  and  made  the  adjustments 
necessary  for  a rough  zero,  then  drove 
to  the  range  on  State  Game  Land  205 
north  of  my  suburban  Allentown  home 
to  find  out  just  what  all  the  effort  and 
time  would  prove.  After  a few  shots  at 
25  yards  and  a minor  elevation  ad- 
justment, I set  up  for  some  longer 
shooting.  The  results  were  pleasantly 
surprising. 


WHEN  FITSER  GOT  his  '08  Amberg,  the 
action  was  rough,  rusty,  even  pitted  in  spots, 
and  the  barrel  had  been  plugged.  But 
properly  remodeled,  it  made  a good  hunting 
rifle, 

I fired  five  shots,  alternating  the  soft- 
nose  and  hollow  point  loads,  at  100 
yards.  When  1 walked  up  to  examine 
the  results,  I couldn’t  tell  which  holes 
were  from  which  bullets.  An  inch-and- 
a-half  group  stared  back  at  me!  Ob- 
viously that  old  Mauser  wasn’t  totally 
ready  for  the  junkpile.  As  I drove 
toward  Huntington  Mills,  I hoped  to 
get  a chance  to  try  the  gun  out  on  the 
real  thing  in  a few  more  hours. 

The  long,  dark  stretch  of  road  wasn’t 
doing  anything  to  keep  me  awake,  so  1 
decided  to  eat  a piece  of  that  delicious 
coffee  cake  my  wife  makes  for  me  to 
take  on  my  little  hunting  jaunts.  I 
reached  for  it  on  the  seat  beside  me  but 
couldn’t  find  it.  Glancing  down  at  the 
seat,  I realized  it  wasn’t  there  and  de- 
cided 1 must  have  put  it  in  the  back 
seat.  Finding  a wide  shoulder,  1 pulled 
off  and  stopped,  planning  to  have  a cup 
of  coffee  with  the  cake.  Those  big- 
racked  bucks  that  kept  running  past  me 
and  waking  me  up  every  few  minutes 
all  night  were  responsible  for  me  being 
a bit  drowsy  right  now. 

I flipped  the  interior  light  on  and 
leaned  over  to  the  back  seat  to  get  my 
cake.  It  wasn’t  there.  I looked  on  the 
back  floor.  Just  my  boots  and  a change 
of  clothes.  I talked  aloud  to  myself. 
“Where  the  heck  did  I put  it?  I know  I 
carried  it  out  with  my  Thermos,  camera 
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bag,  binoculars,  jacket  and  . . . Oh  no! 
You  dummy,  you  put  it  on  the  roof  to 
open  the  door  and  drove  off  with  it  up 
there.” 

Well,  that  was  enough  to  keep  me 
awake  for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  I thought 
about  how  much  I would  miss  it  at  our 


AUTHOR’S  FATHER,  Harry  Fitser,  of  Ply- 
mouth, poses  with  son’s  deer,  proud  that  the 
faith  he’d  had  in  the  old  Mauser,  based  on 
test  firing  as  well  as  experience  with  this  type 
of  rifle,  was  justified. 

mid-morning  break  when  my  father, 
brother  and  I met  to  plan  the  rest  of  the 
day’s  strategy.  I thought  how  my  wife 
would  rib  me  about  driving  off  with 
something  else  left  on  the  car  roof.  It 
seems  we’ re  all  blessed  with  some  type 
of  afflietion  that  plagues  us;  mine  is 
driving  off  with  my  lunch,  a can  of 
worms,  a gift,  or  you  name  it  on  the  car 
roof.  Just  about  the  time  I think  I have 
the  problem  licked,  I do  it  again.  I 
drove  on  through  the  darkness 
mumbling  ungraeious  things  about  my 
memory. 

About  5:30  I pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
barn  on  the  farm  we  were  going  to  hunt 


that  day.  Dad  was  waiting  for  me,  rifle, 
lunch  and  Thermos  in  hand.  He  got 
into  the  car  and  we  drove  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  parked.  While  making 
our  plans  we  had  a cup  of  coffee — sans 
cake.  We  decided  on  our  stands  for  the 
first  four  hours.  Dad  said  he  would  go 
out  across  the  cut  corn  to  the  stone  wall, 
where  he  could  watch  a hillside  field 
that  ran  between  a stand  of  pines  on  top 
and  the  corner  of  a wooded  area 
bordering  a dense  swamp.  He  told  me 
my  brother,  who  would  be  along  later, 
would  be  watching  two  fields  from  a 
point  on  top  of  the  hill  where  he  could 
also  keep  an  eye  on  a patch  of  woods 
and  the  other  side  of  the  same  swamp 
that  Dad  would  be  watching.  I would 
be  heading  over  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
up  under  a huge,  split  tree  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a thick  pine  grove.  Dad  chided 
me  about  my  selection. 

“I  give  you  a rifle  you  can  drive  tacks 
with  at  a hundred  yards  and  you  sit  up 
against  a tree  where  you  can’t  see  much 
more  than  a hundred  feet.” 

“You  can  stand  all  day  and  watch 
those  does  run  across  the  fields,”  I said. 
“But  the  bucks  are  going  to  be  hiding  in 
the  pines.  You’ll  see.  ” 

We  split  up  and  headed  for  our 
chosen  spots.  Even  though  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  more  than  a couple  feet  in 
the  pines  at  that  time  of  the  morning,  I 
didn’t  have  any  trouble  finding  my 
tree.  We’d  been  hunting  this  farm 
during  small  game  season  for  years,  and 
just  the  previous  Thursday  I made  sure 
I knew  exactly  where  the  tree  was  so  I 
could  find  it  in  the  dark.  I settled  into  a 
natural  seat  at  the  base,  waiting  for 
starting  time  and  a buck.  The  rifle 
nestled  into  the  crook  of  my  left  arm 
and  I looked  down  at  it  and  rubbed  the 
beat-up  old  stock.  Well,  Dad  did  his 
part.  Now  I guess  it’s  up  to  us,  I 
thought. 

It  wasn’t  light  enough  to  see  more 
than  a dozen  feet  when  I heard  a far-off 
shot.  I could  only  think  that  someone 
must  have  tripped  over  a deer  to  get  a 
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shot  that  early.  Gradually  the  darkness 
faded  into  dull  gray,  and  shots  became 
more  numerous.  A red  squirrel  came 
down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  stopped 
barely  three  feet  above  my  head.  We 
were  eyeball  to  eyeball  for  a few 
seconds  until  he  realized  I wasn’t  part 
of  his  tree;  he  turned  and  ran  back  up 
the  trunk,  screaming  cuss  words  as  only 
an  angry  red  squirrel  can.  I had  just 
checked  the  time  and  pulled  my  sleeve 
back  down  over  my  watch  when  five 
shots  rang  out  in  the  woods  some 
distance  off  to  my  right,  on  the  other 
side  of  a dirt  road  bounding  the 
property  we  were  hunting.  I sat  quietly, 
straining  to  see  through  the  pines  in 
front  of  me. 

Within  minutes,  the  unmistakable 
sound  of  deer  running  through  the 
pines  alerted  me.  I turned  slightly  and 
looked  in  that  direction.  As  I did,  they 
stopped,  made  a 180-degree  turn  and 
were  gone  before  I could  see  more  than 
rumps  and  flags.  I mumbled  to  myself 
and  questioned  my  choice  of  a limited- 
view  stand.  As  I sat  there  contemplating 
moving,  and  then  deciding  against  it,  a 
lone  shot  rang  out  from  just  about  the 
same  spot  as  the  previous  five.  This 
time  I was  going  to  be  ready. 

With  the  rifle  halfway  to  my 
shoulder,  my  thumb  on  the  safety  and 
my  index  finger  straight  out  alongside 
the  trigger  guard,  I listened  for  sounds 
of  the  deer  returning.  I felt  certain  they 
would  choose  a different  route  this 
time,  but  just  in  case  . . . 

There  it  was,  the  sound  of  pounding 


hooves  again,  and  coming  the  same 
route.  But  it  sounded  as  if  they  split  up 
just  before  I could  see  them.  Suddenly  a 
lone  deer  burst  into  view,  and  I saw  the 
antlers.  I caught  him  in  the  scope  and 
swung.  The  last  thing  I remember 
before  the  recoil  was  the  crosshair 
against  the  buck’s  shoulder.  As  I 
worked  the  bolt  and  pulled  the  scope 
back  down,  I saw  the  deer  on  the 
ground.  It  was  perfectly  still. 

Fever  . . . Late 

I happen  to  be  one  of  those  lucky 
hunters  who  isn’t  affected  by  buck 
fever — until  after  everything  is  over.  A 
minor  case  of  the  hunter’s  trembles 
grabbed  me  momentarily.  I forced 
myself  to  wait  a full  two  minutes  before 
walking  about  100  feet  to  where  the 
buck  lay.  A nice  fat  5-pointer  wasn’t  a 
bad  way  to  break  in  a new  rifle.  I pulled 
out  my  walkie-talkie  and  turned  it  on 
just  in  time  to  hear  Dad  ask,  “What’s 
the  word,  boy?  ” 

“It’s  liver  and  onions  for  supper,”  I 
answered  with  pride. 

“I’ll  be  right  there,  ” he  said. 

I dressed  the  deer  out  and  put  my  tag 
on  the  ear.  It  wasn’t  quite  7:15.  When 
Dad  got  there,  we  dragged  the  deer  out 
to  the  road.  He  sat  down  next  to  the 
buck  and  gave  it  a pat.  Then  he 
laughed  and  said,  “A  piece  of  that  cof- 
fee cake  sure  would  go  good  right 
now.” 

“Thanks  a lot,  ” was  the  only  come- 
back I could  think  of.  “And  thanks  for 
the  ’08  Amberg  and  a short  season.  ” 


Tag  Cold  Storage  or  Processing  Plant  Deer 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  deer  left  in  cold  storage  or  processing  plants  must  be 
tagged.  The  official  tag  provided  as  a part  of  the  hunting  license  should  clearly 
show  the  county  from  which  the  deer  was  taken,  and  the  tag  should  be  attached 
and  remain  attached  to  the  deer  head,  rather  than  the  carcass.  A separate  tag  pro- 
vided by  the  hunter  or  processor  should  be  placed  on  the  carcass.  Deer  heads 
are  eollected  during  and  following  the  season  and  are  examined  by  research 
biologists.  The  information  gathered  is  critical  in  the  information  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  deer  management  program. 
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Opening  Day  1973  Ended  with  Aching  Muscles  and  a Fat  Spike  Buck 
Weighing  Down  My  Canoe.  In  the  Past  I’d  Taken  Bigger-Racked  Deer, 
but  this  One  Outclassed  All  the  Others  When  Measured  By  ...  . 


THE  SIZE  OF  THE  HUNT 

By  Thomas  D.  Fegely 
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ii  "rDID  IT  again!”  That  was  the  first 

X thought  that  flashed  through  my 
mind  as  I blinked  my  eyes  to  foeus  on 
the  hollow  below.  I hadn  t meant  to 
doze  off,  but  it  had  happened  just  the 
same,  as  it  does  every  opening  day 
when  things  ealm  down. 

I’d  worked  my  way  atop  the  south- 
faeing  slope  of  Lime  Hollow,  then 
down  to  a narrow  shelf  that  paralleled 
the  ridge.  A restless  night  combined 
with  the  morning’s  hunt  had  dulled  my 
senses  and,  with  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  go,  I decided  to  finish  the  day  by 
watching  the  moss-covered  hollow 
below  me.  With  my  canoe  pulled 
ashore  only  a half-mile  away,  and  the 
brook  to  guide  me,  I knew  I could  easily 
reach  it  by  dark. 

My  watch  read  3;  15  as  I straighten- 
ed up  and  gave  a once-over  to  both 
hillsides  and  the  open  lowland  bor- 
dering the  gurgling  stream.  It  was 
then  that  I spotted  the  three  deer.  They 
had  evidently  been  moving  along  the 
water  and  something,  perhaps  the 
movement  of  my  arm  when  checking 
the  time,  had  spooked  them  into  a slow 
bound  up  the  opposite  slope  and  into 
the  cover  of  thick  rhododendron.  When 
the  last  deer  paused  and  gazed  back  up 
the  hollow,  I thought  I caught  the  glint 
of  spikes  in  the  scope — but  it  was  gone 
before  I could  be  certain.  I cursed  my 
luck  and  thought  back  to  the  buck  Td 
missed  only  a few  hundred  yards  from 
here  two  seasons  ago.  After  my  shot,  the 
frightened  6-pointer  had  run  up  the 
same  slope  on  which  I was  now  seated 
and  into  another  hunter  who  had  drop- 
ped him  with  one  shot. 

I’d  hunted  the  Francis  Walter  Dam 
sector  of  Carbon  County  on  opening 
day  for  the  past  five  years  and  had  yet 
to  drag  a buck  from  these  Pocono  hills. 
Although  Td  filled  eight  tags,  three  of 

THOUGH  OBVIOUSLY  NOT  the  world’s 
greatest  trophy,  the  spikes  of  this  hard- 
earned  buck  will  hang  in  Fegely’s  den  along 
with  bigger  racks  he’s  taken  through  the 
years. 


them  with  bucks,  all  my  deer  had  been 
killed  after  opening  day.  But  pre-season 
scouting  trips  by  our  Green  Tree  Lodge 
gang  had  turned  up  a good  number  of 
bucks  in  the  area;  our  hopes  were  high 
for  a good  camp  kill. 

This  year  seventeen  of  us  were 
hunting  from  the  Lake  Harmony  cabin. 
Our  Sunday  night  session  around  a 
giant  air  photo  of  our  hunting  grounds 
left  us  well  organized  for  the  morning’s 
stands.  We  always  hunt  alone  or  in 
groups  of  two  or  three  on  opening 
day.  Tuesdays  are  planned  for  morn- 
ing posting  followed  by  a series  of 
afternoon  drives.  As  Tm  a school- 
teacher, however,  I would  be  heading 
back  down  the  Turnpike  to  my 
Coopersburg  home  immediately  after 
supper  on  Monday,  as  Tuesday  is  a 
school  day.  The  other  fellows  would  get 
to  hunt  at  least  another  day,  and  some 
would  stay  all  week. 

Darkened  Waters 

Td  brought  my  canoe  along  this  year 
and  16-year-old  Frank  Greenbaum  and 
I navigated  the  darkened  waters  of  the 
Lehigh  River  Dam  in  the  early-morning 
darkness.  With  only  the  beam  of  a 
flashlight  to  guide  us,  we’d  worked  our 
way  along  the  shoreline  to  the 
backwaters  of  the  lake.  Dale,  Kraig  and 
Keith  Brinker  and  Frank’s  father  and 
grandfather,  Bob  and  Ray  Greenbaum, 
the  camp’s  owners,  had  also  shuttled  to 
the  same  area  where  they  split  up  and 
hunted  both  sides  of  the  dam.  The 
Brinkers  hunted  on  the  Luzerne  County 
side  and  Bob  and  Ray  were  up  Lime 
Hollow  in  Carbon  County.  Frank  and  I 
paddled  until  we  reached  the  Lehigh 
River’s  rapids.  There,  in  the  semi- 
darkness, we  lifted  the  canoe  onto  the 
rocky  shore  and  hiked  another  quarter- 
mile  upriver  to  where  we  would  post  for 
the  morning. 

The  other  members  of  the  gang  were 
spread  out  across  the  nearby  State 
Game  Lands,  on  Army  Corps  Of 
Engineers  property,  and  on  the  private 
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A SUNDAY  NIGHT  session  around  a giant  air- 
photo of  the  hunting  area  left  Fegely’s  group 
well  organized  for  the  following  morning’s 
hunt. 

holdings  of  a realty  company  for  which 
a few  had  purchased  “buttons.  ” 

“See  you  back  at  the  canoe  about 
eleven,  ” I told  Frank  as  we  parted  com- 
pany. 

“Good  luck,”  he  said,  then  turned 
and  headed  up  the  steep,  rock-strewn 
ridge  and  out  of  sight.  I posted  atop  a 
steep  drop-off.  I would  be  able  to  see 
anything  moving  through  the  rocky 
draw  above  me,  as  well  as  across  the 
river  and  down  on  the  sandbar  where 
I’d  watched  deer  cross  in  past  trout  and 
waterfowl  seasons.  Settling  against  a 
fallen  oak,  I leaned  back  and  faced  the 
river,  waiting  for  first  light  and  the  start 
of  a new  season. 

Dawn  came  slowly.  A shot  rang  out 
from  somewhere  along  the  dam  and 
echoed  up  the  river  valley.  “One,  ” I 
thought  silently,  beginning  my  habit  of 
counting  down  the  opening  day  shots. 
By  7 o’clock  four  more  had  been  fired, 
16  by  7:30  and  38  by  8.  “Not  really  that 
much  shooting,  ” I thought.  “There 
must  have  been  at  least  60  by  this  time 
last  year.  ” 


By  8:30  I hadn’t  seen  so  much  as  a 
tail,  and  figured  that  the  deer  weren’t 
being  pushed  hard  enough  yet  to  cross 
the  river.  I slung  the  camera  bag, 
containing  camera,  lunch,  extra  shells 
and  knife,  over  my  shoulder  and  moved 
to  an  uphill  spot  overlooking  the 
sloping  funnel  that  led  to  the  river 
crossing. 

Before  long,  I heard  scraping  sounds 
in  the  straggly  laurel  and  picked  out 
five  deer  running  downhill  toward  the 
water.  Raising  my  Remington  Model 
760,  I squinted  through  the  crosshairs 
of  the  4x  scope.  Two  does  stepped  into  a 
small  clearing  on  my  left,  and  seconds 
later,  three  others — all  does — moved 
through.  I figured  they  would  run 
directly  by  Frank’s  stand  and  then  on 
across  the  river,  but  within  minutes 
they  were  back.  After  milling  about  in 
confusion,  they  filed  up  the  hillside  in 
the  general  direction  from  which  they’d 
originally  come. 

I ate  an  apple  and  then  cautiously 
moved  up  the  ridge,  planning  to  still- 
hunt  the  dome  which  separates  the 
river  from  the  Bear  Creek  side  of  the 
Dam.  Several  other  orange-coated 
hunters  had  worked  their  way  in  from 
the  highway  along  a Jeep  trail  that  I re- 
called having  seen  on  the  airphoto.  I 
changed  my  mind  and  cut  back  down 
the  slope.  I met  Frank.  He’d  seen  a 
limping  deer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  but  couldn’t  put  horns  on  it. 
Instead  of  cutting  down  to  the  water, 
however,  it  stumbled  back  into  the 
laurel  and  out  of  sight.  We  talked  a few 
minutes,  then  decided  to  hunt  the  high 
ground  and  meet  at  noon  atop  the  rocks 
our  camp  had  named  the  “Lewis  and 
Clark  Overlook,  ” directly  over  the  spot 
where  the  canoe  rested.  Here  we  would 
have  lunch  and  make  plans  for  the 
afternoon. 

Frank  set  out  directly  up  the  hillside; 
I stuck  to  a shelf  that  narrowed  out  to 
nothing  but  a rocky  deer  path  by  the 
time  it  got  to  the  bend  in  the  river. 
Finding  the  walking  a bit  uncertain,  I 
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turned  and  swung  up  the  steep  hill. 
Stepping  atop  the  ridge,  two  white  flags 
caught  my  eye  for  a moment  before 
disappearing  between  the  steep 
outcrops.  I tried  to  find  fur  in  the  scope 
but  to  no  avail.  Turning  about  face,  I 
spotted  Frank  standing  about  75  yards 
off  and  motioning  in  the  direction  of 
the  deer  I’d  just  chased.  I returned  a 
few  hand  signals  indicating  that  I 
couldn’t  tell  what  they  were,  and  again 
we  parted  company. 

Th-wump — th-wump — th-wump. 
Three  shots  sounded  from  the  dam, 
followed  by  unintelligible  shouts.  I 
thought  perhaps  the  two  deer  had  been 
forced  down  to  the  point  and  one  of  the 
Brinkers  had  scored,  but  I was  wrong. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  the  three 
brothers,  Frank  and  I all  met  at  the 
peak  of  the  mountain  and  compared 
notes.  The  three  shots  had  come  from 
across  the  dam  and  the  excited  hunter 
was  yelling  to  a friend,  telling  him  he’d 
downed  a deer. 

We  talked  a few  minutes  and  parted 
in  different  directions.  Half  an  hour 
later  Td  circled  the  peninsular  rim  of 


EVEN  IN  DECEMBER,  deer  hunting  can  be 
hard  enough  work  to  build  a mighty  thirst. 
Here,  Frank  Greenbaum  prepares  to  refresh 
himself  from  a flow  of  cold  water. 


the  dam  and  again  spotted  Frank’s  red 
hat  and  coat.  While  walking  toward 
him,  I was  startled  by  what  I thought 
was  a grouse  bursting  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  crown  of  a fallen  tree. 
Slinging  the  rifle  over  my  shoulder,  I 
dug  my  camera  from  the  bag.  Frank 
saw  the  bird  and  started  toward  it, 
hoping  to  confuse  it  and  chase  it  back 
toward  me  for  a picture.  The  bird  froze 
in  a thicket  of  laurel  but  broke  from 
cover  when  Frank  got  too  close.  We 
were  both  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  a 
hen  pheasant,  slightly  out  of  habitat 
and  somewhat  confused  by  its  unfa- 
miliar surroundings. 

Back  to  the  Canoe 

Deciding  that  the  area  was  well  satu- 
rated with  hunters  who  by  now  had 
worked  their  way  back  from  the  road, 
we  climbed  down  to  the  river  and  the 
yellow  canoe. 

About  500  yards  downstream  we 
steered  the  canoe  into  a cut  made  by 
the  clear-running  waters  of  Lime 
Hollow  Brook.  There  we  pulled  the 
craft  ashore  and  took  time  out  for  a cold 
drink  of  water  and  a sandwich.  Frank 
dipped  into  the  clear  brook  first  and 
handed  me  the  cup.  His  gaze  shifted  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

“Right  there’s  where  I got  my  spike 
buck  last  year,’’  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
opposite  shore.  “Dad  was  standing 
right  over  here  and  shot  his  8-pointer 
first.  Mine  wandered  out  to  the  slope 
about  ten  minutes  later”  Bob  and 
Frank  had  both  killed  their  bucks 
before  8:30  of  the  season’s  opener. 

Our  respite  over,  we  picked  up  the 
rifles  and  started  out  across  the  dam’s 
timber-strewn  backwash.  “Good  luck,  ” 
I offered.  “See  you  about  five.  ” 

Though  only  16,  Frank  already  had 
two  bucks  to  his  credit,  a Y-buck  at  13, 
then  last  year’s  spike.  But  this  year’s 
hunt  meant  something  special  to  him. 
He  was  on  his  own  and  enjoying  every 
minute  of  it.  I watched  him  make  his 
way  across  the  maze  of  deadfalls  and  up 
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FEGELY  AND  GREENBAUM  paddled  to  the 
Lehigh  River’s  rapids,  then  lifted  the  yellow 
canoe  onto  the  rocky  shore  and  hiked  further 
upriver  to  spend  the  morning  on  stand. 

the  slope  that  separated  the  hollow 
from  the  river.  He  paused  atop  the 
ridge,  looked  back  and  waved,  as  if  to 
tell  me  all  was  well.  I returned  the 
gesture,  then  headed  up  the  brook  to 
find  a suitable  spot  to  post  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  I’d 
dozed  off. 

The  combination  of  wet  leaves, 
overcast  skies  and  impending  darkness 
made  it  next  to  impossible  to  detect  any 
distant  movement.  A slight  breeze  stir- 
red some  clinging  beech  leaves,  and 
once  again  I studied  the  patch  of 
rhododendron  where  the  three  deer  had 
earlier  taken  refuge.  Moving  leaves, 
gray  rocks  and  uncertain  light  have  a 
strange  way  of  making  deer  materialize 
out  of  nothing,  so  I slowly  checked  the 
far  ridge  for  movement.  Through  a gap 
in  the  crowns  of  the  barren  trees  I spot- 
ted what  appeared  to  be  the  back  of  a 


deer,  its  head  down,  slowly  working 
along  the  rhododendron-covered  shelf. 

If  this  was  one  of  the  three  deer  Td 
seen  15  minutes  earlier,  I knew  that  Td 
have  to  get  much  closer  to  determine  if 
it  did  indeed  have  spikes.  From  my  spot 
on  the  opposite  ridge,  the  deer  could 
disappear  from  view  at  any  moment 
and  be  in  the  safety  of  thick  rhododen- 
dron in  a matter  of  seconds.  I decided  to 
try  a stalk. 

Placing  the  bulky  camera  bag  aside,  I 
inched  my  way  down  the  steep  hillside. 
If  I could  make  it  to  the  brook  without 
being  detected,  perhaps  the  new  angle 
would  afford  me  a better  view  of  the 
shelf  on  which  the  deer  were  feeding. 
Td  dropped  about  30  yards,  but  the 
angle  of  sight  through  heavy  vegetation 
completely  blocked  my  view  of  the 
shelf.  Another  50  yards  and  I would  be 
in  a position  to  scope  the  rim  of  the  hill. 

Foot  by  foot,  I alternately  slid  and 
crawled  down  the  leafy  slope,  working 
sideways  on  hands  and  knees  whenever 
necessary.  The  moss  and  wet  leaves 
helped  silence  my  descent,  and  I took 
special  care  not  to  snap  any  fallen  twigs. 

Dissolved? 

Twenty-five  yards  to  go.  I stopped 
and  once  again  surveyed  the  narrow 
bench  but  could  see  nothing.  Perhaps 
the  deer  had  seen  me  and  quietly 
dissolved  into  the  thick  cover. 

Working  my  way  to  the  steepest  part 
of  the  dropoff,  less  than  twenty  yards 
from  the  brook,  I came  to  a huge  rock 
outcrop  partly  covered  by  moss  and  lic- 
hens. A fallen  tree  rested  on  the  left  side 
of  the  rock,  affording  me  some  cover. 
Now  I could  see  the  rocky  bench  again 
and  I studied  it  closely.  The  sight  of  a 
brown  hide,  then  the  twitching  ears  of 
two  deer  started  my  heart  pounding. 
They  were  about  85  yards  directly  up- 
hill and  unaware  of  my  presence. 

I debated  whether  or  not  to  get  down 
lower.  Each  deer  regularly  lifted  its 
head  to  look  down  the  hollow,  but  I 
could  see  no  antlers.  I strained  to  find 
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movements  of  another  deer,  but 
couldn’t.  The  steep  incline  of  the 
dropoff  left  me  in  an  awkward  position 
for  a shot  should  one  of  the  deer  be  a 
buck.  I made  a quick  decision  to  inch 
my  way  down  the  rock  along  the  fallen 
log,  then  crawl  over  to  the  brook  where 
I could  walk  in  the  water  until  I got  a 
clearer  view  of  the  deer. 

I placed  the  sling  over  my  left 
shoulder  and  tightened  it  across  my 
chest  with  my  right  hand.  Arched  on 
my  left  side,  I cautiously  “bridged  ” 
down  the  rock  against  the  tree.  The 
heavy  growth  of  lichens  made  the 
boulder’s  side  quite  slippery,  but  Td  al- 
ready gone  beyond  the  point  of  no 
return.  And  then  it  happened! 

As  if  on  ice,  my  right  foot  slipped  out 
from  under  me  and  my  left  foot 
followed.  I grabbed  for  the  fallen  log 
but  caught  only  air,  losing  my  rifle  in 
the  futile  attempt. 

Straight  down  I went,  sliding  six  feet 
on  my  side,  then  another  six  feet  on  my 
chest  pver  some  smaller  rocks.  The  clat- 
ter of  the  rifle  bouncing  over  the  rocks 
and  the  minor  rockslide  of  my  fall 
ended  abruptly  in  silence.  My  right 
elbow  throbbed,  but  the  insulated  coat 
and  canvas  pants  had  prevented  addi- 
tional cuts  and  bruises. 

My  rifle  lay  directly  beneath  me.  I 
turned  over  into  a sitting  position  and 
searched  the  hillside  for  the  white  flags 
of  spooked  deer.  I caught  the  flash  of 
one  and  within  seconds  had  it  in  the 
crosshairs  of  the  scope.  The  deer 
abruptly  stopped  and  turned  to  peer 
back  down  into  the  hollow  where  I’d 
just  caused  the  commotion.  I squinted, 
trying  to  put  antlers  on  the  curious 
deer.  Just  then,  a second  deer  moved 
into  view,  as  did  a third. 

Regaining  some  semblance  of  com- 
posure, I took  a deep  breath,  steadied 
my  elbows  on  my  knees  and  checked  for 
spikes  on  the  other  two  deer.  Both 


of  them  stood  together,  evidently 
frightened  by  the  strange  noise  yet  un- 
certain as  to  where  it  had  come  from. 

Nervously,  the  forward  deer  twitched 
its  tail  and  turned  its  head  to  look  at  the 
lead  doe.  That’s  when  I caught  the  glint 
of  spikes.  Centering  on  his  neck,  I 
squeezed  the  trigger  and  the  buck 
disappeared.  All  I could  see  through  the 
scope  was  a drizzle  of  hair  drifting  to 
the  ground.  I couldn’t  see  the  fallen 
buck,  but  I knew  he  was  there. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Td  thought  about 
what  Td  do  if  the  opportunity  to  shoot  a 
spike  presented  itself  Once  before  Td 
passed  up  an  opening  day  2-pointer 
only  to  end  the  season  without  firing  a 
shot.  My  unresolved  thoughts  were  no 
longer  in  need  of  an  answer.  The  long 
stalk  and  the  final  flurry  of  events  had 
decided  for  me. 

After  returning  to  the  opposite  hill  to 
retrieve  my  bag,  I field-dressed  the  deer 
and  started  the  trek  along  the  timber- 
strewn  backwash  of  the  dam.  There 
Frank  met  me  and  helped  place  my 
buck  in  the  center  of  the  canoe.  It  was 
dark,  but  fortunately  the  others  had 
waited  to  make  sure  that  Td  get  out  of 
the  woods. 

Checking  the  Damage 

With  a flashlight,  I finally  got  around 
to  checking  the  damage  from  my  fall.  A 
six-inch  gouge  out  of  my  rifle’s  stock, 
four  chips  in  the  scope’s  front  lens 
guard,  a ripped  coat  and  a missing  zip- 
per-pull seemed  to  round  out  the  list  of 
“casualties.  ” My  throbbing  elbow  and 
an  aching  back  would  remind  me  of  the 
plunge  for  several  days  afterwards. 

The  spikes  of  this  hard-earned  buck 
will  hang  in  my  den  along  with  the  3-, 
4-,  and  6-pointers  from  previous 
seasons.  And  although  it  can’t  quite 
measure  up  to  the  others  in  antler  size, 
it  will  surpass  them  all  whenever  I take 
into  account  the  size  of  the  hunt. 
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There  are  many  jokes  about 

preachers  and  bears  floating 
around,  like  the  old  one  about  the 
preacher  who  met  up  with  a bear  in 
the  woods  and  prayed:  “O  Lord,  if 
you  can’t  help  me,  for  goodness  sake 
don’t  help  that  bear!  ” The 
following  story,  however,  is  for  real. 
It’s  the  true  report  of  a 1973  en- 


Heading  for  the  place  the 
shooting  had  come  from,  I dis- 
covered how  accurately  the  old 
fellow  had  assessed  the  siuation.  His 
son  had  indeed  killed  a bear.  It  had 
been  running  through  the  saddle  of 
the  mountain  in  the  direction  of  my 
hunting  partner,  as  we  had  an- 
ticipated. Unfortunately,  the  bear 


The  Preacher  and  The  Bear 

By  The  Reverend  Vance  Yamelle 


counter  between  a clergyman — 
me — and  a bear. 

After  35  years  of  unsuccessfully 
hunting  for  bruins  in  Pennsylvania, 
I thought  I should  be  about  due. 
During  those  years  I had  occa- 
sionally come  close,  but  that  was  not 
good  enough  to  join  the  select  com- 
pany of  the  one  in  a thousand  who 
meets  with  success  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania season.  One  year  my  hunting 
partner,  Willard  Logan  of  Beaver, 
Pa.,  and  I saw  two  bears  in  the  sad- 
dle of  a mountain  in  Forest  County 
during  archery  season  for  deer.  We 
went  back  to  the  same  spot  in  bear 
season.  In  the  hollow  below  the  sad- 
dle was  a bee  tree,  which  the  bear 
had  torn  apart  as  though  it  were  a 
match  stick.  On  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  bear  season,  I met  up 
with  an  old  fellow  and  was  talking 
with  him  when  two  shots  rang  out 
and  then,  after  a brief  interval,  a 
third. 

Before  the  echo  had  died,  the  old 
fellow  exclaimed,  “Come  on,  that’s 
my  boy  and  he’s  got  a bear.’’  When 
I asked  him  how  he  knew,  he  re- 
plied: “That’s  the  way  I taught  him 
to  shoot,  two  quick  ones  and  a 
finisher.” 


never  made  it  far  enough  for  luck  to 
smile  on  us.  The  young  fellow  who 
shot  the  bear  was  not  at  all  nervous 
until  the  shooting  was  over;  then  his 
hands  began  to  tremble,  and  he  had 
to  sit  down  and  calm  himself  before 
dressing  out  his  trophy. 

On  another  occasion  a few  years 
later,  I came  even  closer  to  success. 
That  time  it  was  only  my  inept 
shooting  that  prevented  a score. 
Routed  and  shot  at  by  other 
hunters,  the  bear  was  running  along 
a bench  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
As  he  ran  over  the  rocky  terrain, 
gathering  his  legs  up  under  him  as 
he  leaped  from  rock  to  rock,  he  re- 
sembled a black  beach  ball 
bouncing  along.  I looked  for  an 
opening  and  tried  to  hit  this 
bouncing  target  without  clipping 
the  trees.  Only  one  of  my  four  shots 
did  hit  wood,  but  none  hit  bear. 

The  bear  ran  up  to  another 
hunter  a couple  of  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  and  he  stopped  him  with 
one  shot  in  the  chest.  When  I went 
down  to  see  the  bear,  there  were  no 
marks  on  his  right  side,  at  which  I 
had  been  shooting.  My  only 
consolation  at  that  moment  was  that 
several  other  hunters  in  the  area 
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who  had  shooting  at  this  bear  were 
no  better  marksmen  than  myself. 

Still  later  in  my  bear  hunting 
career,  I had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
with  a party  that  scored.  That  party 
consisted  of  about  a dozen  men 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  of 
drivers  and  one  of  watchers.  As  I 
was  taking  my  turn  as  watcher  at 
the  end  of  a large  mountaintop 
laurel  patch,  a shot  suddenly  rang 
out.  It  sounded  rather  close.  This 
was  followed  by  a series  of  shots,  all 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
drivers.  This  was  followed  by  some 
shouting,  so  along  with  the  other 
watchers  I made  my  way  to  the  area 
from  which  the  shooting  and 
shouting  had  come. 

The  drivers  had  routed  a 250- 
pound  bear  from  its  bed,  and  had  a 
difficult  time  trying  to  hit  it  as  it  ran 
around  in  the  heavy  laurel.  Drag- 
ging it  out  proved  easy,  as  it  was  all 
downhill  and  there  were  many  pairs 
of  willing  hands  to  help.  That  year 
we  had  a little  bear  meat  on  the 
table,  as  the  share  plan  is  always  in 
operation  when  good  fellows  hunt 
together. 

Optimistic  as  Usual 

As  I said  at  the  outset,  1973 
marked  my  thirty-fifth  season  of 
hunting  bear,  and  I was  optimistic 
as  usual.  Logically,  I figured  I had 
one  chance  in  a thousand  of  bag- 
ging a bear.  Hoping  to  improve  the 
odds,  I had  switched  to  a scope- 
sighted  rifle  after  a burglar  visited 
my  home  and  cleaned  out  my  gun 
rack.  The  new  rifle  had  downed  a 
deer  with  one  shot,  so  I thought  my 
shooting  abilities  had  taken  a turn 
for  the  better  since  my  first  en- 
counter with  a bear. 

This  year  my  optimism  was 


grounded  in  the  fact  that  one  of  my 
parishioners,  Don  Mains,  had 
moved  north  into  the  good  bear 
country.  I would  hunt  with  him  and 
three  of  his  brothers.  During  turkey 
season,  a bear  had  come  down  into 
the  state  park  camping  area  at 
Sizerville  and  torn  up  the  tent  of 
some  hunters  who,  contrary  to 
instructions,  had  left  food  in  the 
tent.  Don  had  a good  idea  as  to 
where  the  bear  might  be  staying. 

Early  in  the  morning,  we  climbed 
a trail  up  the  mountain.  Our  first 
drive  was  in  a large  hollow  covered 
thickly  with  laurel  and  pine.  Several 
side  hollows  branched  off  from  it. 
Three  of  us  took  stands  in  the  side 
hollows,  while  two  others  drove  the 
large,  deep  hollow.  About  an  hour 
after  daylight  broke  over  the  land- 
scape, so  did  the  action.  First  came 
the  turkeys;  there  were  a few  yelps 
from  the  direction  of  the  drive,  and 
then  three  came  flying  overhead.  I 
had  my  first  opportunity  to  do  a lit- 
tle dry  shooting,  seeing  how  steadily 
I could  hold  the  crosshairs  on  one  of 
them. 

After  an  interval  of  several 
minutes  the  deer  began  to  come. 
There  were  a dozen  in  all.  A group 
of  five  passed  on  my  left,  another 
group  of  four  on  my  right,  and  three 
crossed  below  my  stand.  Again  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  a little 
sighting  through  the  4X  Browning 
scope,  finger  off  the  trigger. 

After  a while,  I detected 
movement  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hollow  which  was  to  my  left  and  out 
toward  the  point.  My  first  thought 
was:  here  comes  another  deer.  But 
as  I continued  to  watch,  a bear 
emerged.  I sized  the  bruin  up  as  a 
legal  target  and  prepared  to  shoot. 
But  as  I followed  the  bear  in  the 
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scope,  the  crosshairs  on  its  shoulder, 
large  trees  kept  popping  up 
between  him  and  my  gun  barrel. 
Being  a firm  believer  in  making  the 
first  shot  count,  I held  fire  and 
searched  ahead  in  the  direction  of 
the  bear’s  travel.  Spotting  an 
opening,  I waited  until  the  bruin 
stepped  into  it,  then  slammed  home 
a 150-grain  bullet  from  my  308 
Savage. 

The  bear  dropped  immediately 
and  began  to  thrash  around  on  the 
ground,  rolling  downhill  toward  me 
about  ten  yards.  Feeling  confident 
that  it  wasn’t  going  anywhere,  I left 
my  station  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hollow  and  ran  down  into  the 
creekbottom  to  cross  over  to  where 
the  bear  was.  During  this  maneuver 
it  was  momentarily  out  of  my  sight. 

As  I climbed  up  out  of  the 
creekbottom,  I caught  a glimpse  of 
a black  streak  disappearing  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  bear  had 
come.  I wasn’t  alarmed,  for  I didn’t 
expect  the  bear  to  go  far.  If  I didn’t 
find  it  in  the  first  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  I thought  it  would  probably 
go  and  lie  down  in  the  thick  stuff  in 
the  big  hollow  below.  I wanted 
some  back-up  support  in  case  we 
came  upon  the  bear  at  close  range. 

I located  one  of  the  drivers,  and 
he  offered  to  go  and  round  up  the 
others  of  our  party  while  I went 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  shooting.  I 
found  the  blood  trail,  which  we 
intended  to  follow.  While  I was 
waiting  for  the  others,  it  began  to 
rain;  I was  afraid  the  trail  might  be 
washed  away,  and  the  waiting  in- 
terval seemed  twice  as  long  as  it 
probably  was.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  hunters  passed  through  the 
area,  and  my  concern  mounted  that 
another  hunter  might  come  upon 


WE  APPROACHED  SOMEWHAT  gingerly,  our 
rifles  at  the  ready.  When  the  bear  failed  to 
show  any  signs  of  life,  we  dressed  it  out. 


the  bear  and  claim  it  before  we 
could  arrive. 

When  our  party  of  five  took  up 
the  trail,  it  led  us  in  a straight  line 
down  into  the  deep  hollow,  where 
we  expected  it  would  turn  into  the 
heavier  cover.  But  to  our  great 
surprise,  the  trail  began  to  climb  the 
other  side  of  the  hollow,  which  was 
quite  steep.  With  no  snow  on  the 
ground,  following  it  in  the  leaves 
was  slow  and  difficult.  The  only 
thing  that  helped  was  the  fact  that 
the  bear  had  moved  in  pretty  much 
a straight  line.  About  halfway  up 
the  steep  mountainside,  the  trail 
began  to  zig-zag  a little,  going 
around  fallen  logs  rather  than  over 
them.  This  we  saw  as  a good  sign. 
But  finally  the  trail  ran  out,  and  cir- 
cling around  over  a wide  area  we 
were  unable  to  pick  it  up. 

Three  things  might  have  hap- 
pened. The  bear  could  have  dou- 
bled back  on  its  trail,  or  perhaps  its 
blood  had  begun  to  clot  (the  wound 
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being  more  superficial  than  we  had 
supposed),  or  perhaps  if  the  wound 
was  mortal,  the  bruin  would  not  be 
far  away.  Acting  on  the  last  assump- 
tion, we  fanned  out  and  continued 
traveling  in  the  general  direction 
the  bear  had  taken.  We  had  not 
gone  far  before  one  of  the  party  let 
out  a whoop.  To  my  great  relief,  the 
bear  had  been  found.  It  was  lying 
on  its  right  side  in  the  flat  area  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  close  to  the 
Cameron-Potter  county  line. 

Tracking  Pays  Off 

The  diligence  of  our  hour  and 
forty-five  minute  tracking  endeavor 
had  paid  off. 

We  approached  somewhat  gin- 
gerly, rifles  at  the  ready.  When  the 
bear  failed  to  react  to  prodding  from 
a rifle  barrel,  or  to  show  any  other 
signs  of  life,  we  dressed  it  out.  My 
bullet  had  passed  through  the  lower 
chest  cavity,  striking  the  left  side 
just  behind  the  front  leg.  I thought 
the  bear  must  have  been  stepping 
forward  with  its  left  leg  the  moment 
the  shot  was  squeezed  off.  The 
bullet  had  exited  through  the  right 
shoulder,  taking  an  upward  course, 
as  I had  shot  from  below. 

Getting  my  trophy  out  of  the 
woods  proved  to  be  quite  a task. 
Fortunately,  one  of  the  men  had 
brought  along  a good  nylon  cord 
and  we  tied  the  bear’s  feet  and  hung 
it  from  a stout  pole.  With  one  man 
at  either  end  of  the  pole  we  carried 
the  bruin  out,  taking  turns 
frequently  as  the  weight  dug  into 
our  shoulders.  While  dressing  the 
bear  out,  we  had  estimated  its 
weight  at  140  lbs.;  but  after  half  a 
mile  of  carrying,  we  were  certain  it 


weighed  200  lbs.  It’s  funny  how 
estimates  vary  with  conditions. 

Finally,  with  five  pairs  of  hands 
hoisting  the  bear  onto  the  rack  on 
top  of  the  station  wagon,  it  didn’t 
seem  heavy  at  all. 

The  bear  was  checked  by  four  dif- 
ferent game  protectors,  and  a tooth 
was  taken  for  aging.  Quite  a few  cu- 
rious people  stopped  by  to  look  at 
the  trophy  in  the  front  yard.  The 
hunt  was  over,  but  the  conversation 
lingered  on.  It  was  a happy  party 
that  sat  down  at  the  lunch  table 
with  our  unbelieving  womenfolk. 
This  bear,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
female,  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
cited conversation  in  quite  a few 
households,  and  probably  will  be  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  soon  was 
butchered  and  in  the  freezer,  and 
will  be  on  the  menu  in  more  than  a 
dozen  homes  by  the  time  this  story 
appears  in  print.  The  head  and  hide 
are  with  the  taxidermist. 

The  day  before  the  season,  an 
outdoor  writer  in  Pittsburgh 
predicted  that  only  one  hunter  in  a 
thousand  would  get  a bear  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  1973  season. 
Following  the  season,  the  official 
harvest  total  was  299  bears.  Another 
outdoor  writer  estimated  that 
440,000  hunters  took  part  in 
this  season,  which  would  mean  that 
only  about  one  out  of  1,471  was  suc- 
cessful. I feel  certain  I would  not 
have  been  one  of  the  lucky  ones 
without  the  help,  knowledge  and 
perseverence  of  my  four  com- 
panions. It  took  me  35  years  to  get 
my  bear  and  I doubt  if  I’ll  get 
another  if  I have  to  wait  35  years  for 
it.  So  I figure  that  makes  this 
preacher’s  bear  one  in  a lifetime. 
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A Look  at  Pennsylvania’s  Old/ 
New  Rifle  . . . 

By  Ned  Smith 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 

Hunters  in  colonial  America 
had  reason  to  appreciate  the 
gun  makers  of  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, for  those  perceptive 
craftsmen  had,  by  the  mid-18th 
Century,  developed  a gun  more 
suitable  for  use  under  frontier  con- 
ditions than  anything  previously 
available  in  the  New  World.  And  in 
the  process  they  gave  birth  to  what 
surely  must  have  been  the  first  truly 
Ameriean  firearm. 

Today’s  hunters  would  have 
trouble  recognizing  that  Pennsyl- 
vania flintlock  as  an  “improve- 
ment ” over  anything,  but  com- 
pared to  the  firearms  then  in  use  it 
seemed  a godsend.  The  English- 
type  smoothbore  musket,  in  ad- 
dition to  lacking  accuracy,  used  too 
much  powder  and  lead — scarce  and 
expensive  items  in  the  New  World. 
The  jaeger,  a German-type  hunting 
rifle,  was  accurate,  but  it  used  tight- 
fitting  balls  that  had  to  be  ham- 
mered down  the  barrel  with  a mallet 
and  iron  ramrod — a slow  and  noisy 
operation.  In  addition,  many  had 
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FIG.  3— KEY  TO  COVER:  a,  flintlock  rifle;  b, 
"bullet”  or  ball  mold;  c,  balls  with  untrimmed 
sprues;  d,  balls  ready  to  use;  e,  powder  horn; 
f,  hunting  bag;  g,  powder  measure;  h,  priming 
horn;  i,  knife;  j,  extra  flints;  k,  awl;  1,  worm; 
m,  tow. 

such  immense  bores  that  only  12  or 
16  of  their  balls  could  be  cast  from  a 
pound  of  lead,  and  carrying  suffi- 
cient ammunition  for  an  extended 
hunting  or  scouting  trip  was  dif- 
ficult or  impossible. 

The  new  gun  was  a descendant  of 
the  jaeger,  but  distinctly  longer  and 
more  slender.  What  was  truly  revo- 
lutionary was  its  smaller  bore,  which 
accepted  an  undersized  lead  ball 
wrapped  in  a greased  pateh  of  eloth 
or  buekskin.  Unlike  the  bare  ball,  it 
was  easily  pushed  down  the  barrel 
with  a hickory  ramrod.  Accuracy 
was  superb,  the  trajectory  con- 
siderably flattened,  and  the 
number  of  balls  per  pound  doubled 
or  tripled.  Belying  its  appearance, 
the  muzzle-heavy  new  rifle  proved 
surprisingly  steady  in  the  offhand 
position,  and  its  greatly  increased 


sighting  radius  made  aiming  more 
precise  than  with  the  jaeger. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
although  Pennsylvania  gun  makers 
have  been  credited  with  inventing 
the  patched  ball  it  was,  in  fact,  used 
in  the  early  1600s  in  Europe. 
However,  beeause  armorers  of  that 
time  wrongly  theorized  that  rifle 
barrels  “shot  harder”  in  proportion 
to  the  missile’s  resistance  to  the 
bore,  the  patehed  ball  was  almost 
universally  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  tightly  fitting  bare  ball  driven 
home  with  a mallet.  What  the  Penn- 
sylvania gun  makers  did  was  to 
somehow  re-discover  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  patched  ball  and  use 
it  in  their  new  long  rifles. 

The  new  gun’s  superiority  was 
soon  widely  reeognized.  It  was  so 
completely  adopted  by  hunters, 
trappers,  and  settlers  in  the 
wilderness  west  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains  that  it  became  popularly, 
if  misleadingly,  known  as  the 
“Kentucky  rifle.”  Even  the  British 
spoke  respectfully  of  its  accuracy 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Early  Pennsylvania  rifles  were 
rather  plain  but  after  the  Revolution 
became  increasingly  ornate.  Many 
were  fitted  with  elaborate  engraved 
inlays  of  brass  and  silver,  and  fancy 
brass  patchboxes  set  into  the  stock. 
Their  full  length  stoeks  were  usually 
made  of  curly  maple,  decorated 
with  relief  or  ineised  carving,  and 
rubbed  to  a deep,  rich  finish  with 
many  applications  of  soot  and  oil. 
Early  locks  were  often  hand  forged; 
later  ones  were  imported  from  Eng- 
land or  purchased  from  makers  in 
Philadelphia.  A common  refine- 
ment on  later  rifles  was  the  double- 
set trigger,  which  enabled  the 
shooter  to  reduce  trigger  pull  to  a 
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mere  touch  by  first  depressing  the 
rear  trigger. 

Although  most  early  Pennsyl- 
vania rifles  were  made  in  Lancaster 
County,  some  of  the  finest  were 
turned  out  by  gunsmiths  in  Adams 
and  York  counties,  as  well  as  ad- 
jacent Maryland.  Eventually  their 
popularity  led  to  the  manufacture  of 
similar  arms  in  such  faraway  places 
as  Tennessee  and  New  England.  Al- 
though never  attaining  the  flawless 
workmanship  of  the  best  English 
and  European  guns  of  that  day,  the 
better  Pennsylvania  rifles  were 
remarkably  well  finished  con- 
sidering the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  made.  And  for 
sheer  beauty  of  line  and  proportion 
they  were  and  are  second  to  none. 

A splendid  example  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania gun  maker’s  art  which  I 
sketched  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Joe  Kindig,  Jr.,  of  York,  can  be 
seen  in  the  cover  painting  on  this 
issue.  It  was  built  in  the  early  1800s 
by  David  Cooley,  who  is  thought  to 
have  worked  in  Adams  County.  The 
full  length  drawing  (Fig.  2)  shows 
this  rifle  to  be  a slender  58-1/2 
inches  in  overall  length  with  a 41- 
caliber  octagonal  barrel  41-3/4 
inches  long.  The  inlays,  including 
an  ornate  brass  patchbox  and  a 
silver  cheekpiece  oval,  are  beauti- 
fully engraved,  and  the  richly 
figured  maple  stock  is  embellished 
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with  scroll  and  cross-hatched 
carving  typical  of  that  era. 

Unless  one  is  a muzzle-loader  af- 
ficianado,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
hunting  with  a 10-pound,  58-inch 
single-shot  rifle  that  requires  20  to 
30  seconds  (depending  upon  one’s 
skill)  to  reload.  Surely  it  was  a com- 
plicated business  compared  to 
today’s  methods.  More  than  half  the 
accouterments  shown  on  the  cover 
and  identified  in  Figure  3 were  truly 
essential,  and  many  others  were  em- 
ployed at  the  shooter’s  discretion  to 
make  things  easier. 

Ammo  Not  Purchased 

Of  course,  ammunition  was  not 
purchased  over  the  counter.  The 
hunter  made  his  own  rifle  balls  by 
pouring  molten  lead  into  the  cavity 
of  a bullet  mold  furnished  by  the 
rifle  maker.  Item  b in  Figure  3 
shows  a brass  nutcracker  style  bullet 
mold;  another  was  the  plier  type 
made  of  iron.  Fresh  from  the  mold, 
each  bullet  had  a stem,  or  sprue  (c), 
which  had  to  be  cut  off  before  the 
ball  was  ready  for  use  (d). 

Black  powder  was  the  propellent. 
It  was  carried  in  a powder  horn 
made  from  the  horn  of  an  ox  or  cow 
which  was  thinned,  drilled,  and  fit- 
ted with  a wooden  base  and  small 
stopper  (e).  It  was  either  carried  on 
its  own  cord  or  attached  to  straps  on 
the  hunting  bag  (f),  the  catchall  for 
shooting  paraphernalia.  Early 
hunting  bags  were  made  of  buck- 
skin, often  fringed;  later  models 
were  made  of  tanned  leather. 

The  bag’s  usual  contents  were  a 
supply  of  balls,  a powder  charger,  or 
measure,  similar  to  this  one  (g) 
made  from  the  tip  of  a horn,  and  a 
small  priming  horn  (h)  which  held 
the  fine  powder  for  priming  the 
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FLINTLOCK  COCKED  and  ready  for  firing. 
When  trigger  is  pulled,  the  cock  flies  forward, 
striking  sparks  into  the  pan  as  it  is  un- 
covered. Ignited  priming  powder  burns 
through  touch  hole  to  main  charge. 


flash  pan.  A knife  for  trimming 
patches,  dressing  game,  etc.,  was 
usually  slipped  into  a sheath  on  the 
shoulder  strap.  The  knife  shown  (i) 
has  a bone  handle  riveted  to  the 
blade.  Material  for  patches,  either 
buckskin  or  cloth,  was  also  carried 
in  the  bag,  although  some  gunners 
using  pre-cut  patches  stowed  them, 
already  greased,  in  the  patchbox. 
For  speed  in  reloading,  a block 
containing  several  patched  balls 
(Fig.  1)  was  sometimes  used.  The 
balls  were  poked  into  the  muzzle  as 
needed.  A pointed  wire  pick  for 
clearing  the  touch  hole  was  often 
carried  in  a tube  or  a pair  of  eyes 
beneath  the  cheekpiece. 

If  the  trip  was  a long  one  the  bag 
might  contain  extra  gun  flints  (j),  an 
awl  such  as  this  antler-handled  one 
(k)  for  repairing  straps  or  resoling 
moccasins,  and  a worm  (1),  said  to 
be  used  for  withdrawing  a charge 
from  the  barrel,  but  probably  more 
often  wrapped  with  tow  (m)  for 
swabbing  out  the  bore. 

Should  you  conclude  from  the 
foregoing  that  loading  a muzzle- 
loader  was  more  complex  than  stuf- 
fing five  or  six  cartridges  into  a box 
magazine,  you  are  right.  The  pro- 


cedure went  something  like  this: 

First,  the  cock  was  set  at  the  half- 
cock,  or  safe,  position.  Then,  with 
the  butt  of  the  rifle  on  the  ground 
and  the  barrel  clamped  beneath  the 
arm,  the  powder  horn  was  unstop- 
pered and  a charge  of  powder 
precisely  measured  out  in  the 
charger.  This  was  poured  down  the 
bore.  A piece  of  greased  patching 
material  was  then  laid  over  the  muz- 
zle and  topped  with  a rifle  ball, 
which  was  pressed  into  the  bore 
with  the  thumb  or  knife  handle 
until  flush.  Excess  patch  material 
was  gathered  in  one  hand  and  cut 
off  by  sliding  the  knife  blade  across 
the  muzzle.  The  patched  ball  was 
then  pushed  down  the  barrel  with 
the  ramrod  until  it  rested  firmly  on 
the  powder  charge.  Finally,  with 
the  rifle  held  horizontally,  the  flash 
pan  was  filled  to  the  level  of  the 
touch  hole  with  fine  powder  and  the 
frizzen  lowered  to  cover  the  pan. 

To  fire  the  piece  the  hunter  had 
only  to  pull  back  the  cock,  then 
press  the  trigger.  Released,  the  cock 
arced  forward  and  downward,  flip- 
ping back  the  pan  cover  as  it 
scraped  a shower  of  sparks  from  the 
face  of  the  frizzen.  The  sparks 
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ignited  the  powder  in  the  pan, 
which,  in  turn,  ignited  the  main 
charge  in  the  barrel  through  the 
touch  hole. 

At  least  that’s  the  way  it  was  sup- 
posed to  work.  Unfortunately,  the 
flintlock  was  not  entirely  foolproof. 
The  expression  ‘a  flash  in  the  pan  ” 
originally  alluded  to  a malfunc- 
tioning flintlock  whose  priming 
powder  created  a brilliant  flash  but 
failed  to  ignite  the  main  charge.  A 
clogged  touch  hole  or  an  uncharged 
barrel  were  the  usual  causes.  Failure 
to  ignite  the  priming  powder,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  result  from  a 
worn  flint  or  frizzen,  an  improperly 
adjusted  flint,  or  damp  powder. 

Dulled  flints  were  sharpened  by 
chipping  their  front  edges.  Some- 
times they  were  reversed.  A worn 
frizzen  was  restored  by  sweating  a 
new  strip  of  metal  to  its  face. 

Rainy  weather  was  the  flintlock 
shooter’s  nemesis,  for  dampness 
could  ruin  gunpowder.  It  was 
reasonably  safe  in  the  powder  horn, 
but  in  a hard  shower  water  could 
seep  into  the  pan.  Some  hunters 
slipped  leather  hoods  over  the  lock 
to  prevent  such  mishaps. 

Even  the  best  muzzle-loader  lost 
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FLINTLOCK  IN  FIRED  position.  After  loading 
barrel,  cock  is  pulled  back  to  half-cock 
position,  pan  is  filled  with  priming  powder 
and  closed  by  lowering  frizzen. 

accuracy  after  a series  of  shots 
caused  powder  residues  to  build  up 
in  the  barrel.  Various  devices  were 
used  to  clean  the  bore,  including  the 
worm  wrapped  with  tow.  Another 
cleaning  method  was  to  use  a jag 
made  by  altering  the  tip  of  the 
ramrod  to  grip  a wrapping  of  tow  or 
cloth.  Some  were  carved  in  the 
shape  of  a button  on  a stem,  some 
had  spiral  grooves  around  the  end 
section,  and  others  had  a number  of 
small  barbs  clustered  around  the 
tip.  However,  many  Pennsylvania 
rifles  I’ve  examined  had  plain 
ramrods  with  no  visible  adaptation 
for  cleaning. 

If  the  Pennsylvania  rifle  was  a bit 
slow  to  load  and  a hair  unreliable  by 
today’s  standards,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  a vast 
improvement  over  its  predecessors 
for  use  on  the  farms,  settlements, 
and  frontiers  of  the  New  World.  It 
shot  superbly  and  it  was  economical 
to  use.  So  well  did  the  Pennsylvania 
rifle  do  its  job  that  it  saw  use  for 
more  than  a century.  To  this  day  it 
remains  one  of  America’s  most  dis- 
tinctive and  attractive  forms  of  folk 
art,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  firearms. 
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I Had  To  Do  My  Hunting  On  Crutches,  So  I 
Guess  You  Could  Say  I Got 


By  Harry 

Hours  REMAINEObefore  the  first 
streaks  of  light  would  pierce  the 
darkened  valley  but  I lay  awake  with 
childlike  anticipation.  I had  begun 
hunting  when  I was  12,  accompanied 
by  my  father  and  later  by  my  two 
younger  brothers.  This  year,  however,  I 
was  16  years  old  and  could  hunt  by 
myself,  a privilege  1 had  greatly  longed 
for. 

Ever  since  my  birthday  in  March,  I 
had  been  planning  for  the  coming  fall, 
intending  to  spend  all  my  free  time  in 
the  woods.  The  days  finally  rolled  into 
months,  and  after  what  seemed  like 
years,  the  early  season  for  grouse  and 


Trego 

squirrels  arrived.  Indian  summer  was  at 
long  last  giving  way  to  fall,  and  1 spent 
an  enjoyable  day  bagging  four 
bushytails. 

That  first  experience,  satisfying  as  it 
was,  really  got  me  ready  for  the  small 
game  season  and  eventually  for  deer. 
Then  disaster  struck.  In  a high  school 
football  game,  I twisted  my  ankle  on  a 
pass  rush.  It  swelled  twice  its  size,  and 
the  next  day  I found  out  it  was  broken 
and  that  I would  be  in  a cast  for  at  least 
six  weeks.  You  can  imagine  my  disap- 
pointment as  I sat  on  the  back  porch 
and  watched  the  rest  of  my  family  set 
out  on  opening  day  for  small  game. 
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A week  before  the  opening  of  buck 
season,  the  doctor  said  that  because  of 
small  bone  chips  the  ankle  had  not  yet 
healed  and  I still  could  not  put  any 
pressure  on  my  left  leg.  My  despair 
sank  even  lower  as  my  family  made 
plans  to  go  to  our  cabin  in  the  moun- 
tains. School  was  closed  the  first  day, 
and  it  looked  like  I would  have  to  stay 
at  home.  But  I had  spent  too  much  time 
looking  forward  to  this  season  to  let  it 
pass  me  by.  I felt  pretty  confident  on 
my  crutches  and  was  determined  to 
hobble  into  the  woods  behind  our 
house. 

Realizing  the  amount  of  noise  a 
person  on  crutches  would  make  in  the 
woods,  I set  out  several  hours  before 
daylight.  After  weeks  of  inactivity,  I 
found  that  climbing  a hill  and  hopping 
through  brush  in  the  dark  required  lots 
of  effort  and  time.  Before  the  season,  I 
had  noticed  a promising  looking  deer 
trail  on  top  of  the  hill.  And  on  that  one 
day  of  squirrel  hunting,  I found  a 
blown-down  tree  overlooking  the  trail 
with  unearthed  roots  that  made  a 
natural  blind.  I figured  I would  spend 
the  day  at  that  site.  Nearly  a full  two 
hours  after  I left  the  house,  I stumbled 
onto  my  log,  blessed  my  good  luck  and 
settled  down  to  recuperate  from  my 
journey. 

Just  as  the  December  wind  began  to 
chill  my  sweating  body,  the  sun  peeked 
over  the  hills  and  between  the  clouds. 
Small  flakes  of  snow  sifted  through  the 
early  morning  breeze.  Many  times  on 
previous  deer  watches  remaining  mo- 
tionless had  seemed  a task  of  utmost 
difficulty.  Today,  fatigue  from  my 
tough  uphill  trek  helped  solve  that 
problem  temporarily,  but  as  the 
morning  grew  older  and  my  body 
chilled,  I realized  that  an  all-day  watch 
for  deer  without  moving  would  be  the 
supreme  test  for  my  patience.  I wasn’t 
sure  how  I’d  make  out. 

I was  hunting,  or  sitting,  in  Susque- 
hanna Valley  farm  country,  not  particu- 
larly noted  for  its  deer  herds.  As  in  most 


places  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  small 
bands  of  whitetails  roamed  the  rolling 
wooded  hills  and  occasionally  fed  in  the 
many  cut-over  alfalfa  fields.  Large 
groups  of  hunters  were  never  attracted 
to  the  area,  but  if  a person  knew  the 
country  well  and  did  some  pre-season 
scouting,  he  could  enter  the  woods  with 
some  justified  anticipation  of  getting  a 
crack  at  one  of  the  farm-fed  deer.  I had 
heard  the  usual  volley  of  first-hour 
shooting,  but  other  than  an  occasional 
boom  in  the  distance,  things  were 
pretty  quiet.  As  it  turned  out,  things 
were  really  quiet  on  the  trail  I was 
watching.  After  hours  of  sitting, 
watching,  and  shivering,  I was  familiar 
with  every  squirrel,  bird,  stump  and 
tree  within  eyesight.  But  as  the  shadows 
lengthened,  everything  started  slowly 
changing.  Every  darkened  log  re- 
sembled bucks  sneaking  through  the 
shadows.  Finally  the  woods  became  one 
huge  shadow,  and  I started  the  long  trip 
home. 

Hobbled  Out 

I got  out — or  hobbled  out — the  next 
two  Saturdays  of  buck  season.  They 
turned  out  to  be  as  fruitless  as  that  first 
day.  But  each  “uneventful  ” day  was 
filled  with  gray  and  red  squirrels,  chip- 
munks, woodpeckers  and  songbirds.  As 
I was  quiet  and  motionless,  elusive 
crows  had  landed  in  nearby  trees  and 
once  a hoot  owl  sailed  through  the 
fleeting  daylight  and  perched  on  an  old 
charred  tree  to  wait  for  darkness. 

Watching  him,  I noticed  that  the 
confident  aura  of  his  eyes  seemed  strik- 
ingly familiar.  I had  once  seen  it  in  a 
red  fox  padding  silently  through  the 
Scotch  pines.  It  was  also  apparent  in  the 
majestic  strutting  of  the  grouse  I had 
watched  last  spring.  And  it  even  existed 
in  the  actions  of  the  cocky  gray  squirrels 
that  had  amused  me  so  often.  Yet  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  all  of  nature’s  crea- 
tures held  in  common  that  powerful 
sense  of  pride  and  confidence  in  their 
existence,  they  also  shared  an  innate 
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ability  to  abandon  pride  and  flee  in 
humble  retreat.  It  also  seemed  that  this 
is  what  sets  man  apart  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  Although  we  often  exhibit 
pride  in  ourselves,  seldom  can  we 
muster  the  humility  to  face  our  short- 
comings. 

Even  with  my  limited  deer  hunting 
experience,  I had  deep  respect  for  the 
whitetail’s  elusiveness  and  began  to 
eomprehend  any  hunter’s  ineptness  on 
two  legs,  let  alone  one.  I had  been  lucky 
enough  to  draw  an  antlerless  permit, 
and  although  my  confidence  had  been 
shaken  a little  during  buck  season,  I 
planned  to  go  to  our  cabin  with  the  rest 
of  my  family. 

Monday  morning,  the  first  day  of  doe 
season,  broke  clear  and  cold  after  the 
preceding  night’s  storm  had  dropped 
nearly  a foot  of  snow  on  the  mountains. 
After  a hearty  breakfast,  we  piled  into 
my  father’s  covered  pickup  and  set  out 
well  before  dawn.  Because  of  my  injury 
I had  been  spared  many  camp  chores, 
and  now  I had  the  honor  of  sitting  up 
front  with  my  father.  Winding  our  way 
up  the  snow-eovered  road,  he  told  me 

I SUPPOSE  I WAS  daydreaming,  because  for 
an  instant  I didn’t  realize  that  some  move- 
ments I was  watching  were  those  of  a group 
of  deer  slipping  out  of  the  evergreens  ahead 
of  my  friends. 
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time  and  again  that  I was  not  to  move 
from  my  spot  and  must  wait  for  help 
should  I need  it. 

My  hunting  partners  helped  me  hob- 
ble off  the  road  and  into  the  woods. 
Dad  followed  with  my  rifle  and  a 
toolbox  for  me  to  sit  on.  As  they  left,  we 
exchanged  good  luck  wishes  and  I sat 
back  to  wait  for  dawn.  I was  sitting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  bench  of  the 
mountain  near  a trickling  stream.  The 
road  was  some  distance  off,  but  not  far 
enough.  I watched  and  listened  to  a 
parade  of  four-wheel  drives  and 
hunters. 

As  I was  not  in  an  ideal  spot,  I didn’t 
really  expect  to  see  many  deer.  About 
mid-afternoon,  my  gang  returned  to 
check  on  me  and  then  left  to  put  on 
another  drive  or  two  before  dark.  I 
watched  them  disappear  into  some 
pines  above  me  and  to  my  left.  I sup- 
pose I was  daydreaming,  because  for  an 
instant  I didn’t  realize  that  some  other 
movements  I was  watching  were  those 
of  a group  of  deer  slipping  out  of  the 
evergreens  ahead  of  the  hunters. 

With  my  heart  beating  wildly,  I tried 
to  put  my  iron  sights  on  the  shoulder  of 
a running  deer  at  more  than  100  yards. 
I fired,  reloaded,  fired  again.  Both  shots 
were  misses.  Fleeing  from  danger  be- 
hind them,  the  deer  hadn’t  expected 
more  from  below;  the  rear  doe  stopped 
to  find  out  where  the  shots  were  coming 
from.  Realizing  it  would  be  my  last  op- 
portunity, I bore  down  into  my  sights, 
put  them  on  her  shoulder  and  touched 
off  a shot. 

Then  she  was  gone.  I didn’t  see  her 
run  or  drop — she  just  disappeared  from 
view.  With  all  the  excitement,  my 
adrenalin  was  flowing  and  I simply 
couldn’t  wait  for  help.  I got  up,  grab- 
bed my  crutches,  and  took  off  through 
the  snow.  I scrambled  across  the  creek 
and  up  the  hill  I had  watched  all  day. 
I’ll  never  really  know  how,  but  in  no 
time  flat  I topped  the  hill.  My  trophy 
lay  a few  yards  away. 

I filled  out  the  tag  with  shaking 
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hands  and  prepared  the  fat  doe  for  the 
short  drag  out  to  the  road.  Of  course,  I 
needed  help  for  that  chore  and  sat  back 
again  to  wait.  I couldn’t  help  thinking 
about  what  had  happened.  I had  spent 
many  cold,  trying  days  in  the  woods 
and  this  was  my  very  first  deer.  I had  al- 
ways wondered  what  it  would  be  like, 
and  I think  I was  disillusioned.  I cer- 
tainly was  proud  of  my  trophy,  but  my 
satisfaction  was  not  unlike  the  feeling  I 
experienced  that  first  day  of  buck 
season.  It  did  not  come  from  the  kill,  as 
many  would  like  to  believe,  but  rather 
from  the  joy  of  experiencing  and  appre- 
ciating the  outdoor  world. 

I had  listened  to  the  call  of  the  wild 
that  is  in  our  blood,  and  obeyed  it.  I had 
gotten  out  and  matched  my  wits  against 
nature.  I refused  to  be  held  back  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  magic  whisper- 
ings of  the  water  and  the  wind  that  will 
forever  remind  me  of  days  and  feelings 
of  peace  and  wonder. 


AN  OWL  SAILED  THROUGH  the  fleeting  day- 
light and  perched  in  an  old  charred  tree  to 
wait  for  darkness.  The  aura  of  his  eyes 
seemed  strikingly  familiar.  I’d  seen  it  in  other 
wild  creatures. 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

A Funny  Thing  Happened  . . . and  A Hunt  In  the  Yukon,  by  George  Wit- 
ter, Exposition  Press,  50  Jericho  Turnpike,  Jericho,  N.Y.  11753,  92  pp.,  $6. 
Humorous  anecdotes  selected  from  hunting  trips  in  our  Far  West  and  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  plus  the  account  of  a Yukon  hunt  with  famed  Indian 
guide  Johnnie  Johns.  Some  real  “been  there’’  stories,  told  more  honestly 
than  a lot  of  hunting  books  show  it. 

Sierra  Reloading  Manual  Supplement,  Sierra  Bullets,  10532  South 
Painter  Ave.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  (jalif.  90670,  204  pp.,  $3.45.  Additional 
handloading  data  which  can  be  inserted  into  the  popular  looseleaf  Sierra 
manual  published  in  1971.  Covers  21  additional  rifle  and  handgun  car- 
tridges, lists  loads  for  six  new  Sierra  rifle  bullets  with  exterior  ballistic  tables 
on  them,  discusses  the  effects  of  headwinds,  tailwinds  and  crosswinds,  with 
tables  on  the  latter  for  all  Sierra  rifle  bullets  at  ranges  up  to  1000  yards  and 
crosswinds  to  30  mph. 

Raising  Wild  Ducks  in  Captivity,  by  The  International  Wild  Waterfowl 
Assoc.,  ed.  by  Dayton  0.  Hyde,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  Inc.,  201  Park  Ave.  South, 
New  York  City  10003,  319  pp.,  $15.  Hyde  explains  it  thus:  “.  . . the  joys  of 
keeping  waterfowl  may  belong  to  anyone  with  a bit  of  water  and  a patch  of 
land  . . . and  to  help  others  on  their  way,  this  book  was  written.’’ Forty-six 
contributors  present  a tremendous  amount  of  practical  information  on  the 
duck  family,  acquiring  stock,  facilities,  breeding  and  brooding,  nutrition, 
care  of,  problems  and  good  practice  with  these  birds,  even  observations  on 
endangered  waterfowl. 
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STEVE  BEDNARCIK,  Wallingford,  N 
James  Bracken,  Philadelphia,  right 


STANLEY  PATIRO,  of  East  Rutherford,  N.J., 
above;  at  right  is  Richard  Musser,  Eliza- 
bethtown, in  the  center  of  picture. 


AT  LEFT  is  Vince  Fiorani  of  Butler  with  15-pt., 
160-lb.  whitetail,  the  first  buck  he  has  bagged 
in  20  years  of  hunting.  Robert  Hope,  right,  of 
Tamaqua,  shows  mount  of  beautiful  8- 
pointer. 


Pennsylva 


•py:ER  SEASON  CONJl 
1 J the  minds  of  Pennsyl 
a hunting  camp  before  su 
favorite  crossing.  Dawn,  ai 
wooded  mountains  and  do 
morning  sun  light  off  a pai 
ping  out  of  a patch  of  i 
squeezing  the  trigger,  feeli 
doe,  a spike,  a trophy  bucl 
come  home  empty-hande^ 
after  the  season  ends. 


RACKS 
collected  by 
Robert,  Bar- 
bara, Kim 
and  Mark 
Shevchik,  of 
Export. 


KEITH  GILBERT,  McDonald,  above;  12- 
year-old  Bill  Kopar  with  Butler  Co. 
buck,  below  left;  and  Lee  Peterson  of 
Hummelstown  with  5-pt.  Dauphin  Co. 
whitetail. 


ABOVE  is  Dennis  Fike,  Mercer, 
and  his  11-pt.  trophy;  Ron  Hal 
delphia  shows  shed  antlers  he  fo 


iWhitetails 

[ip  many  different  images  in 
lunters.  A hearty  breakfast  in 
I walk  through  the  dark  to  a 
pound  of  shots  ringing  off  the 
[icy  valley.  The  glint  of  early 
tiers.  The  buck  himself,  step- 
lin  laurel.  Raising  the  rifle, 
recoil.  Whether  we  harvest  a 
lany  pictured  here — or  if  we 
these  thoughts  remain  long 


DON  BALACH,  Washington,  with  4-pt.  buck  he 
bagged;  at  right,  Harry  Hoffman  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.  with  Tioga  Co.  whitetail. 


NICK  BARBUZANES,  Greencastle,  above; 
at  right  is  John  Landvater,  Hummelstown; 
Cris  Bell,  Cambridge  Springs,  below  left;  and 
William  Bugar,  Coatesville,  right. 


BOB  HOOVER,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  above;  Mr.  Barstow, 
Union  City,  below. 


BELOW  IS  George  Green,  of  Bristol, 
with  wide-spreading  6-pt.;  at  right  is 
Merton  Quick,  Tobyhanna,  who  shows 
8-pt.  trophy. 


STEVEN  VIERA,  Southamp- 
ton, above  left;  right,  Gary 
Merrick  of  Columbia 
Crossroads;  Philip  Hess,  Jr., 
of  Ephrata,  harvested  large 
buck  below. 


ELWOOD  EHRHART,  of  York, 
shown  above  with  Huntingdon 
County  6-pt.;  Jim  Brewster,  of 
McKeesport  is  at  left,  below;  at 
right  is  Bob  Good,  Eliza- 
bethtown, with  four  racks  he  has 
taken. 


ANTONIO  QUATRONE, 
Philadelphia,  above;  below, 
left,  is  John  Wanker,  of 
Windsor;  at  right  is  buck 
taken  by  Thomas  Paff  of  Pit- 
tsburgh. 


RANDY  CRAIG, 
left,  of  West 
Lebanon.  Un- 
fortunately, this 
deer  was  stolen 
the  night  the 
picture  was 
taken. 


ABOVE  is  Joseph  Eckley, 
Claysburg,  and  buck 
taken  with  45-caliber 
Hawken.  Joe  Aumiller, 
below,  of  Milroy,  with  fine 
trophy. 


ABOVE  are  large  Adams  Co.  bucks  taken  by 
Jim  and  Ted  Grove;  at  right,  Tom  Febinger 
and  Jeff  Smith.  Michael  Gallo  is  below,  at  left, 
with  8-pt.  Potter  Co.  buck;  at  right  is  Diane 
Miller,  of  Shermansdale,  with  Perry  Co.  6-pt. 


RONALD  MARKET,  York,  is  shown  at  left, 
above,  with  Potter  Co.  trophy;  Larry 
Brown,  Nottingham,  is  at  right.  Below 
are  Warren  Hanley,  of  Allentown,  and 
Willard  Anderson,  Emmaus. 


TOM  PROKOP  of  Freedom,  above  left,  holds 
his  first  deer.  John  Krysik,  Muncy,  shows 
trophy  at  right. 


GERALD  WILEY  of  Atwater,  Ohio,  holds  hug 
trophy,  above.  Ernest  Argenta,  Noblestowr 
shows  partial  albino;  at  right  is  Roy  Shaffei 
of  Herndon,  with  fine  buck. 


Tough  Customer 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  — Deputy 
Bunk  Harding  of  Berlin  noticed  a bull 
that  had  gotten  out  of  a field  recently. 
Enlisting  the  aid  of  a nearby  farmer, 
he  attempted  to  drive  the  animal  back 
into  the  field.  However,  the  bull 
knocked  the  farmer  down  and  charged 
Harding’s  truck,  putting  out  a head- 
light and  damaging  the  grill. — District 
Game  Protector  E.  W.  Cox,  Somerset. 


Furs  Up,  Fingers  Steady 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  — Trapping 
seems  to  be  ragaining  the  popularity 
that  it  had  some  30  to  40  years  ago.  It  s 
no  wonder.  I recently  talked  to  a fur 
dealer  in  my  district,  and  he  predicted 
that  fur  prices  would  rise  over  last  year’s 
market  values.  Prices  for  a prime  red  fox 
could  go  as  high  as  $50.  I suspect  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  first-time  trappers 
with  the  result  that  there  will  be  more 
fingers  caught  than  foxes.  Fingers,  the 
fur  dealer  advises,  have  not  increased  in 
value. — District  Game  Protector  J.  E. 
Schweitzer,  Harrisburg. 


Out-of-Staters 

MCKEAN  COUNTY  — While  on 
patrol  during  archery  season,  I talked 
with  two  archers  from  Michigan.  They 
commented  on  the  lack  of  appreciation 
many  Pennsylvania  hunters  have  for 
the  Game  Commission’s  programs. 
They  told  me  that  Michigan  claims 
700,000  deer  in  their  state,  but  they 
were  willing  to  pay  $50  for  a Pennsyl- 
vania license  just  to  see  the  many  deer 
that  they  spot  in  our  state — whether 
they  harvest  one  or  not.  In  fact,  they 
said  they  had  seen  more  deer  in  two 
days  in  Pennsylvania  than  they  saw  in 
one  complete  year  back  home. — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  D.  A.  McDowell, 
Smethport. 


Vandal  on  Wheels 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — A farmer 
recently  called  informing  me  that  a 
four-wheel  drive  vehicle  had  made 
many  passes  through  his  buckwheat 
field  and  newly-planted  barley  fields. 
Apparently  the  driver  had  been  chasing 
and  spotlighting  deer,  as  tracks  were 
scattered  all  over  the  area.  During  the 
rampage,  the  vehicle  became  airborne 
and  landed  upon  a springtooth  harrow, 
where  it  stayed.  The  driver  tried  spin- 
ning his  way  out,  only  to  run  out  of  gas. 
While  replenishing  his  gas  tank  the  next 
morning,  the  individual  was  ap- 
prehended by  the  landowner  and 
turned  over  to  the  constable.  He’s 
responsible  for  over  $1000  damage.  The 
farmer  belongs  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Safety  Zone  program  and  had 
left  his  land  open  to  hunting.  Normally, 
the  hunters  would  have  lost  some  125 
acres,  but  this  landowner  is  willing  to 
give  the  program  another  chance. — 
District  Game  Protector  D.  D.  Martin, 
Hollidaysburg. 
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Energetic  Engineers 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  — Flat- 
tailed engineers  are  determined  fellows 
who  plug  culverts  and  build  dams  that 
back  water  into  woods,  fields,  roads, 
buildings  and  wells.  They  construct 
durable  waterproof  houses  with  un- 
derwater entrances,  dig  canals  from 
dam  areas  to  distant  feed  groves,  and 
cut  and  tow  the  feed  back  home.  Even 
though  their  activities  sometimes  in- 
terfere with  man’s,  they  do  provide  a 
wonderful  environment  for  other 
species  of  wildlife  such  as  fish,  turtles, 
frogs,  minks,  muskrats,  otters,  ducks, 
and  geese.  The  beaver  lives  in  complete 
harmony  with  all  the  other  residents  of 
his  domain. — District  Game  Protector 
W.  E.  Lee,  Titusville. 


Jest  an  Ol’  Country  Boy 

POTTER  COUNTY  — You  can 
generally  tell  from  a hunter’s  talk 
whether  he’s  a city  man  or  not.  Such 
was  the  case  the  first  day  of  archery 
season.  Deputy  Keaton  and  I were  sit- 
ting along  a dirt  road  in  the  southern 
part  of  Potter  County  when  a car  came 
along  and  stopped.  A man  got  out  and 
said,  “Boy,  three  big  deer  just  jumped 
across  the  road  in  front  of  us  about  two 
‘blocks’  back.  ” — District  Game  Pro- 
tector R.  G.  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Deer  Numbers 

VENANGO-MERCER  COUNTIES 
— Just  what  constitutes  a lot  of  deer  de- 
pends on  where  you  are.  Working  now 
in  Venango  and  Mercer  counties  and 
talking  with  the  farmers  and  hunters,  I 
find  that  10  to  20  deer  in  the  field  is  a 
lot.  One  archer  showed  me  a well-used 
trail  that  had  perhaps  four  fresh  tracks 
on  it.  In  Eorest  County  where  I had 
been,  there  were  usually  50  to  100  deer 
in  many  fields,  and  good  feeding  areas 
and  trails  looked  like  a sheep  yard  on  a 
farm.  It  all  depends  on  where  you 
are. — Land  Manager  D.  W.  Gross, 
Franklin. 


Polecat  Punters 

FOREST  COUNTY  — Fads  come 
and  go,  but  according  to  guidance 
counsellor  (and  deputy)  Bob  Gilford, 
the  kids  in  Tionesta  School  have  started 
one  that  many  parents  are  hoping  will 
soon  pass.  A carload  of  kids  go  out  in  a 
car  at  night  with  a spotlight  to  locate  a 
skunk.  Then  they  try  to  see  who  can 
kick  the  skunk  the  farthest  and  smell 
the  least.  No  one  was  been  able  to  de- 
termine the  champion  yet. — District 
Game  Protector  E.  Taylor,  Tionesta. 


Deep  Discussions 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  — 
Anyone  who  enjoys  reading  these  Eield 
Notes  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
spend  a couple  hours  with  a carload  of 
seasoned  game  protectors.  I had  such 
an  opportunity  this  fall  when  I rode 
with  some  of  my  fellow  officers  to 
Centre  County  for  our  annual  firearms 
qualification.  Topics  included  ’35 
Fords,  salaries  (before  taxes),  common 
and  unique  complaints  received,  the 
Second  World  War,  methods  of 
enforcing  the  game  law,  nudist  camps, 
airplanes,  and  finally,  dedication  and 
just  how  far  dedication  should  go. 
Maybe  the  topics  weren’t  too  extraor- 
dinary, but  you  should  have  heard  the 
discussions! — District  Game  Protector 
B.  J.  Schmader,  Collegeville. 
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Went  Off  Half-Cocked 

MCKEAN  COUNTY  — While 
Deputy  Smith  and  I were  conducting  a 
hunter  education  course  at  the  Eldred 
Township  School,  one  sixth-grader 
spoke  up  and  said  that  he  knew  what 
the  half-cock  safety  was  for.  He  said  it 
was  made  that  way  so  that  When  it  was 
fired  from  half-cock,  you  could  shoot  a 
bullet  just  half  as  far  as  you  could  when 
you  pulled  the  hammer  all  the  way 
back. — District  Game  Protector  J.  E. 
Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 


Aerial  Dogfight 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  — 
Recently,  I was  treated  to  one  of  the 
rarest  exhibitions  that  mother  nature 
can  supply.  While  on  patrol  near  Wag- 
goners Gap  on  the  Perry-Cumberland 
county  line,  I saw  a raven  and  a 
broadwing  hawk  put  on  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  exhibitions  of  aerial  combat 
outside  of  the  WW  I dogfights  on  the 
late  show.  Eor  two  minutes  I watched 
these  birds  exhibit  flying  tricks  like 
dives,  snap  rolls,  barrel  rolls,  and  chan- 
delles.  Neither  suffered  any  damage 
that  I could  see.  As  an  added  bonus,  I 
also  saw  a rare  peregrine  falcon  (duck 
hawk)  hover  in  a thermal  about  50  feet 
overhead. — District  Game  Protector  E. 
F.  Utech,  Boiling  Springs. 


The  Best  Illustration 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  — This  story 
illustrates  why  you  should  handle 
firearms  safely.  Deputy  Bud  Milliken 
was  checking  an  elderly  hunter.  While 
they  were  talking.  Bud  noticed  the  old 
fellow  had  rested  the  muzzle  of  his 
shotgun  on  the  toe  of  his  shoe.  Bud 
mentioned  that  this  was  a rather  unsafe 
way  to  rest  a gun.  The  oldtimer  replied 
that  it  was  in  fact  perfectly  safe,  be- 
cause “there  ain’t  no  toe  in  that  shoe;  I 
blew  it  off  a good  ten  years  ago  with 
this  same  shotgun.  ” — District  Game 
Protector  R.  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Water,  Water,  Everywhere  . . . 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  — With 
the  vast  storage  of  34  miles  of  water 
within  the  new  Raystown  Lake  in 
Huntingdon  County,  guess  what  hap- 
pened to  Kelly  Burdge,  the  damkeeper. 
His  well  went  dry. — LEA  J.  D.  Moyle, 
Huntingdon. 


Still  Some  Bald  Eagles 

SOMERSET  AND  FAYETTE 
COUNTIES  — One  day  while  driving 
across  Fayette  County  with  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  foreman  Delmer  Garee,  I 
observed  what  I thought  to  be  a turkey 
vulture  gliding  along.  I watched,  and  as 
it  turned  and  the  sun  hit  the  bird,  I 
thought  I saw  a white  tail.  After  a few 
more  turns,  I saw  its  white  head.  Then  I 
stopped  and  took  a good  look  at  it 
through  the  binoculars,  and  I was  sure 
that  it  was  a bald  eagle.  This  was  the 
first  one  that  I have  seen  in  the  county. 
I showed  it  to  Garee,  and  he  said  that  it 
was  the  first  one  he  had  seen  in  a long 
time.  I don’t  know  whether  it  lives  in 
the  area,  but  I think  it  was  probably  on 
its  migration  south.  It  gave  us  a good 
feeling  to  know  there  are  still  some  bald 
eagles  around,  even  though  some 
people  don’t  believe  us. — Land 
Manager  E.  D.  Jones,  Somerset. 
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Not  Tempted  by  High  Shots 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  — I 
recently  observed  two  licensed  hunters 
on  the  White  Hill  Correctional  Insti- 
tution property.  Noticing  that  only  one 
of  the  hunters  was  carrying  a shotgun,  I 
asked  what  was  up.  The  fellow  without 
the  gun  explained  that  he  always  shot  a 
box  of  shells  without  getting  any  doves, 
so  rather  than  waste  any  more  am- 
munition he  was  just  going  to  walk 
around  with  his  friend. — District  Game 
Protector  J.  P.  Filkosky,  Mechanics- 
burg. 


Telling  the  Story 

LEHIGH  COUNTY  — A lady  called 
me  to  find  out  how  many  hunting  ac- 
cidents there  were  in  Pennsylvania 
during  1973.  I gave  her  the  information 
and  asked  why  this  was  important  to 
her.  She  explained  that  everybody  in 
her  family  enjoyed  hunting  and  that  a 
neighbor’s  youngster  wanted  to  take  up 
the  sport.  However,  his  parents  felt  it 
was  unsafe.  The  caller  wanted  to  help 
convince  the  neighbors  that  hunting 
was  safe  and  that  they  should  let  the 
youngster  enjoy  what  the  out-of-doors 
have  to  offer.  It  was  very  refreshing  to 
find  that  we  do  have  some  people  who 
are  willing  to  tell  the  story  to  others, 
and  not  just  to  their  hunting  com- 
panions.— District  Game  Protector).  R. 
Fagan,  Allentown. 
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From  B.R.H.  to  Mr.  Z,  D.C. 

SULLIVAN  COCNTY  — Recently  I 
attended  a ten-year  high  school 
reunion,  and  was  most  interested  in  the 
many  different  professions  represented. 
Many  topics  were  discussed,  including 
hunting;  most  of  these  people  now  live 
outside  the  Commonwealth  but  return 
each  year  to  hunt.  So  to  my  friends  who 
are  looking  forward  to  this  year’s  hunt, 
especially  Mr.  Z.  from  D.C.,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  best. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector B.  R.  Hambley,  Laporte. 


Walk  on  Water? 

CLARION  COUNTY  — One 
evening  a skunk  saw  an  open  door  at 
the  William  Best  residence  in 
Williamsburg  and  walked  in  to  inves- 
tigate. He  was  frightened  by  Mrs.  Best’s 
screaming  and  ran  into  a laundry  room, 
taking  refuge  behind  several  baskets  of 
freshly  laundered  clothes.  They  asked 
the  local  game  protector  if  he  would 
solve  the  problem.  (He  wasn’t  too  sure 
he  could,  but  decided  to  slowly  remove 
the  baskets  of  clothing.)  As  he  removed 
the  basket  the  skunk  was  hiding  behind, 
anticipating  the  worst,  the  skunk  sur- 
prised him  by  nonchalantly  walking  out 
of  the  room,  through  the  kitchen  and 
out  the  door,  proving  again  there  isn’t 
anything  the  game  protectors  can’t 
do.  — District  Game  Protector  G. 
Couillard,  Clarion. 
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ERIE  COUNTY  — Deputy  Lyle 
recently  stopped  to  help  a motorist  in 
distress.  Seeing  him  in  uniform,  another 
motorist  stopped  and  started  to  shout  at 
him  to  do  something  about  the  roads. 
Their  condition  was  terrible,  all  those 
pot  holes  ....  After  uttering  several 
choice  adjectives  about  the  lousy  roads, 
he  got  back  in  his  car  and  drove  away. 
Wonder  what  organization  the  man 
thought  Dave  was  working  for? — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  W.  A.  Lugaila, 
Waterford. 

Hunter’s  Side  of  Story 

MERCER  COUNTY  — With  the 
anti-hunting  and  anti-trapping  groups 
still  hard  at  work,  maybe  we  should 
enlist  their  aid  to  handle  our  damage 
complaints.  They  could  explain  to  the 
angry  farmer  in  deer  country  how  deer 
should  be  completely  protected,  even 
though  they  have  destroyed  acres  of 
crops.  They  could  also  explain  that 
beavers  should  not  be  trapped  just  be- 
cause they  flood  a pasture  field,  causing 
the  loss  of  two  cows  which  drank 
stagnant  water,  and  backed  the  water 
into  a well  or  septic  tank.  The  list  could 
go  on  and  on,  and  maybe  if  the  anti’s 
were  exposed  to  the  damage  uncon- 
trolled wildlife  can  do,  they  might  be 
able  to  see  the  hunters’  side  of  it. — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  L.  P.  Heade, 
Mercer. 


No  Turn  Signals 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  — Re- 
cently my  family  and  I witnessed  a 
case  of  a deer  zigging  when  it  should 
have  zagged.  While  driving  on  a back 
road,  we  came  upon  two  young  white- 
tails.  In  their  hurry  to  get  off  the  road, 
they  had  an  accident.  The  small  deer 
turned  and  leaped  over  the  other  one, 
just  as  the  large  one  also  leaped.  This 
sent  the  first  deer  head  over  heels.  The 
very  confused  fawn  ended  up  lying  on 
the  road,  but  none  the  worse  for 
wear. — District  Game  Protector  H.  L. 
Harshaw,  Gonneaut  Lake. 


Sounds  Mysterious 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  — 
While  on  night  patrol,  I overheard  a 
deputy  attempting  to  explain  to  his  dis- 
trict game  protector  where  he  was 
parked.  After  approximately  15  minutes 
of  radio  conversation  that  produced  no 
results,  the  deputy  told  the  game  pro- 
tector to  “Hold  your  arm  straight  out 
with  four  fingers  to  the  left  of  the 
moon.  ” Has  anyone  seen  Game  Pro- 
tector Oliver  lately? — District  Game 
Protector  J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Wash- 
ington. 


Bobcat  Increase 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  — Not  long 
ago.  Deputy  Marks  and  I had  the  rare 
opportunity  to  spot  a bobcat  while  we 
were  on  night  patrol.  Also  during  the 
month  another  bobcat  was  killed  by  a 
car  in  another  section  of  my  district.  In 
the  past  two  years,  bobcats  have  been 
showing  up  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
throughout  the  area.  Due  to  the  en- 
croachment of  man  in  many  natural 
areas,  it  is  unlikely  that  wildcats  will 
ever  return  in  large  numbers,  but  the 
increasing  presence  of  this  beautiful 
creature  will  always  be  welcome  in 
Penn’s  Woods. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector W.  L.  Hutson,  Williamsport. 
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Small  Game  Harvest  Survey  Coming  Up 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission will  conduct  a mail 
survey  of  small  game  harvested 
during  the  1973-1974  hunting 
seasons. 

About  four  percent  of  the  state’s 
hunting  license  buyers  will  receive 
questionnaires  on  the  number  of 
small  game  animals  and  birds  they 
harvested,  the  counties  in  which 
they  hunted,  and  the  number  of 
days  spent  hunting  each  species. 

They  will  be  asked  to  complete 
the  questionnaire  and  return  it  to 
the  Game  Commission  in  the  ad- 
dressed, postage-paid  envelope  pro- 
vided with  the  questionnaire. 
Persons  not  returning  their  original 
questionnaires  will  receive  follow- 
up inquiries.  The  questionnaires 
will  be  mailed  to  random  indi- 
viduals, including  nonresident 
hunters,  in  the  middle  of  January. 

The  survey  is  designed  not  only  to 
evaluate  the  size  of  this  year’s  small 
game  harvest,  but  also  to  quickly 
spot  changes  taking  place  in  smaller 
areas,  such  as  one  county  or  several 
counties  in  a particular  region. 

Game  Commission  studies  have 
yielded  accurate  data  on  small  game 
harvests  in  the  state,  but  not  until 
recently  did  they  provide  statis- 
tically reliable  information  on 
smaller,  regional  areas. 

Trends  in  harvests  of  all  game 
species  within  a county  must  be 


QUESTIONNAIRES,  which  will  be  mailed  in 
mid-January,  will  not  only  evaluate  the  size  of 
this  year’s  small  game  harvest  but  also  help 
wildlife  biologists  spot  changes  taking  place 
in  small  areas. 

known  if  the  Game  Commission  is 
to  establish  proper  game  manage- 
ment programs  for  smaller  areas.  A 
rapid  or  steady  decline  in  a 
particular  species  in  a small 
geographic  unit,  for  example,  can 
be  investigated  and  possibly  halted 
through  management  before  a 
drastic  decline  occurs. 

The  survey  is  aimed  at 
maintaining  and  improving  the  ex- 
cellent hunting  conditions  found  in 
the  state,  and  sportsmen  can  help  to 
insure  the  future  of  outdoor 
recreation  and  sound  wildlife 
management  programs  simply  by 
cooperating  in  the  survey  and  pro- 
viding accurate  responses  and  in- 
formation. 
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PGC  Photo  by  CIA  Lowell  Bittner 


OCTOBER  12,  1974,  WAS  THE  first  day  of  hunting  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  counties.  Eighty-six  of  the  100  hunters  were  successful.  James 
G.  Horn,  Norman  R.  Green,  Jr.,  Edward  Kreitz  and  Ralph  C.  Graver,  above,  all  of  Lehighton, 
were  the  first  hunters  to  bring  their  geese  to  the  Administration  Building. 


The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  include  taxes, 
handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns  and  art- 
work which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a four-year  period. 
Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  216  pp.,  $2.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL  METHODS,  by  Paul 
L.  Failor.  All  you  need  to  know  to  successfully  trap  this  state’s  furbearers.  96 

pp.,  $1.00. 

THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Stanley  E.  Forbes.  Detailed 
information  on  all  phases  of  the  whitetail’s  life.  40  pp.,  50  cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE,  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer.  Fascinating  data  on  all  the 
birds  normally  seen  in  the  Commonwealth,  128  pp.,  $2.00. 

BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS,  by  Ned  Smith.  Set  1 (20”  x 30”)  $2.00.  Winter 
birds,  marsh  and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  birds  of  prey.  Set  2 (20”  x 30”)  $2.00. 
Mammals  of  farm  and  woodlot,  mammals  of  the  mountains,  birds  of  the 
forest,  birds  of  field  and  garden.  Set  3 (11”  x 14”)  $2.25.  All  eight  charts  listed 
in  Set  1 and  Set  2.  Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size. 
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laga  af  for? 


THIS  PHOTO  WAS  TAKEN  IN  December,  1912,  beside  the  Breedtown  Grange  Hall  in  northern 
Venango  County.  Successful  hunters  are,  front,  Verne  Warner,  Ed  Thomas,  Ralph  Strawbridge; 
rear,  Ben  Edgett,  Wesley  Warner,  Maurice  Hancox,  Milton  Fulmer,  Vic  Fuimer  and  John 
Bradley.  Photo  from  H.  W.  Strawbridge,  Titusville. 


Separate  Mailings  to  Game  Commission 

Every  year  a deluge  of  mailings  to  the  Game  Commission  in  early  January  delays 
services  to  the  general  public  and  sportsmen.  An  appeal  is  being  issued  to  hunters 
to  help  alleviate  the  situation  by  making  separate  mailings  to  the  commission. 

During  January  the  Game  Commission  processes  more  than  100,000  big  game 
kill  reports,  about  40,000  small  game  harvest  questionnaires  and  thousands  of 
GAME  NEWS  subscriptions  and  changes  of  address.  Many  of  these  items  arrive  in 
single  envelopes  or  bundles,  and  processing  is  delayed  by  the  extra  sorting  and 
routing  of  the  voluminous  mail. 

If  the  big  game  kill  report  cards,  small  game  harvest  questionnaires  and  GAME 
NEWS  subscriptions  and  changes  of  address,  along  with  other  routine  cor- 
respondence and  orders,  are  mailed  separately,  faster  service  can  be  assured. 


Hard-to-Swallow  Shape  Helps 

The  mouth  of  the  sea  dragon  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  harm  other  fishes  or  even 
defend  itself  from  enemies.  Its  sole  protection  lies  in  his  astonishing  shape  and  ap- 
pendages. 


Mastodon  Remains 

In  1870,  mastodon  remains  were  found  in  Port  Kennedy  Cave  near  Valley  Forge 
and  near  Saltillo  in  Huntingdon  County. 
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Snowmobile  Trails  Available 

The  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  reminds  all  snowmobilers 
that  snowmobiling  on  State  Forest  and 
State  Park  land  is  restricted  to 
designated  snowmobile  trail  systems. 
During  the  1973-74  snowmobiling 
season,  about  1800  miles  of  roads  and 
trails  on  State  Forest  and  State  Park 
lands  were  designated  as  snowmobile 
trails.  It  is  anticipated  that  a similar 
number  of  trails  will  be  designated  for 
the  upcoming  season.  Roads  and  trails 
designated  for  snowmobile  use  are 
marked  using  large  printed  snowmobile 
trail  signs  mounted  on  wooden  back- 
boards.  Snowmobile  operators  are 
warned  against  leaving  designated 
snowmobile  trails  or  entering  areas 
closed  to  snowmobile  use.  Free  maps  of 
snowmobile  trails  are  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  District  Offices  and 
Bureau  of  State  Parks’  Park  Offices,  or 
by  writing  to  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  Office  of  Public  In- 
formation, 3rd  and  Reilly  Streets,  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania  17120. 


Tennessee  Forestry  Visitors 

On  September  10,  twenty  University 
of  Tennessee  senior  forestry  majors 
visited  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  The  group  was  ac- 
companied by  Kerry  Schell,  associate 
professor  of  forestry  at  Tennessee. 

The  stop  at  Middle  Creek  was  part  of 
a two-week  field  program  that  included 
visits  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  opera- 
tions in  Plymouth,  N.C.,  the  Union- 
Camp  Co.  in  Virginia,  the  National 
Park  Service  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va., 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  State  Parks  section. 

Stan  Forbes,  Chief  of  the  PGC’s  Di- 
vision of  Information  and  Education, 
spoke  to  the  student  foresters  about  the 
Game  Commission’s  structure  and 
function.  Middle  Creek’s  resident 
manager,  Charlie  Strouphar,  discussed 
the  Middle  Creek  project  and  directed  a 
tour  of  the  area.  Lancaster  County  DGP 
Ted  Fox  spoke  to  the  group  about  the 
enforcement  of  conservation  laws,  and 
Lou  Hoffman,  PGC  Wildlife  Education 
Specialist,  discussed  careers  in  resource 
management. 


Book  Review  .... 

Bow  Hunting  For  Big  Game 

Those  who  have  followed  Keith  Schuyler’s  archery  column  in  this  magazine 
since  1963  can  now  travel  with  him  across  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  his 
latest  book,  “Bow  Hunting  For  Big  Game.”  Schuyler  shares  knowledge, 
experience  and  100  photos  of  various  facets  of  archery  hunting,  ranging  from 
hunting  sharks  off  the  Florida  coast  to  bear  hunting  in  Maine,  to  moose  in  Ontario 
and  to  feral  rams  in  Hawaii,  with  many  stops  in  oetween.  Covering  a sport  “in 
which  the  element  of  risk  sometimes  restores  a dimension  that  is  not  for  the 
fainthearted,”  the  author  introduces  his  subject  in  what  may  be  “the  first  book 
written  on  advanced  bow  hunting  with  the  gun  hunter  in  mind.  ” He  recognizes 
that  today  many  hunters  use  both  dow  and  gun  for  the  extra  sporting  opportunities 
in  each  approach.  Knowhow  is  interspersed  with  action,  as  hunting  for  many 
species  of  big-game  animals  is  covered.  Schuyler’s  fourth  book  and  his  second  on 
archery,  this  one  is  useful  even  for  those  who  just  hunt  around  home  but  take  vi- 
carious enjoyment  in  reading  about  hunting  in  far-away  regions  of  North  America. 
{Bow  Hunting  for  Big  Game,  by  Keith  Schuyler.  StackpoTe  Books,  Cameron  and 
KelkerSts.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  1974,  256  pages,  $8.95.) 
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New  World  Record  at  1000  Yards 


On  September  22,  Kenneth  A. 
Keefer,  Jr.,  New  Columbia,  Pa.,  set  a 
new  world  record  at  the  Original  Penn- 
sylvania 1000-Yard  Benchrest  Club 
near  Williamsport  by  firing  a 10-shot 
group  which  measured  6.125".  Keefer 
also  had  a perfect  score  of  100. 

Keefer  was  shooting  a wildcat  7mm/ 
300  cartridge  in  a rifle  chambered  by 
Howard  Wolfe,  of  Mifflinburg.  His  bar- 
rel was  a Titus  with  1/9  twist.  Load  was 
the  168  gr.  Sierra  Match  King  bullet, 
87-1/2  gr.  H570,  Federal  215  primers. 

On  the  same  day,  Harold  Rice, 
Temple,  Pa.,  tied  the  old  record  of 
7.687"  set  in  1970  by  Mary  Louise 
DeVito.  Rice  also  shot  a 7mm/300  rifle. 


KEN  KEEFER  and  his  target. 


That’s  Why  It’s  Interesting 

The  ring  on  the  ring-necked  duck  is  hard  to  see  and  on  many  specimens  doesn’t 
even  exist;  so  why  it  is  called  by  this  name  is  quite  a mystery. 


DOG  DISH  SUPREME 

There’s  always  a hungry  dog  around  our  place,  and  we  keep  him  in 
mind  when  we  butcher  a deer.  We  always  “bone  ” deer,  cutting  away 
waste  fat,  bones,  connective  tissue,  hock  meat,  and  tough  odds  and 
ends.  It  saves  kitchen  time  and  storage  space.  These  scraps  and  trim- 
mings are  dumped  into  a big  electric  roaster  (any  big  covered  roaster 
will  do),  covered  with  water,  and  simmered  until  it’s  all  cooked  up 
into  a thick  broth — adding  water  as  needed.  This  may  take  a day  and  a 
night. 

Fish  out  the  bones  and  other  uncookables,  add  salt  and  a small 
onion  (dogs  love  a touch  of  onion)  and  plenty  of  yellow  corn  meal. 
Continue  simmering  until  it’s  too  thick  to  stir.  When  cooled,  it’s  solid 
and  can  be  cut  into  chunks.  Freeze  or  store  in  an  old  refrigerator.  The 
trimmings  from  one  medium-sized  deer  can  produce  10  or  15  pounds 
of  this  product. 

We’ve  never  had  a dog  that  didn’t  love  the  stuff,  and  the  price  is 
right.  Best  of  all,  it  uses  up  those  tag  ends  of  a deer  carcass.  No  one  has 
ever  run  a nutrition  analysis,  but  it  sure  passes  the  dog  test.  And  don’t 
worry — feeding  a dog  such  rations  won’t  cause  him  to  run  deer. 

— John  Madson 
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By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


SHOWN  DISCUSSING  Hunter  Education  Study  are  Dr.  Richard  Stinson,  Dr.  John  Harris, 
Graduate  Assistant  John  Gray,  Hunter  Education  Coordinator  John  Behel,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Anthony. 


Hunter  Education  Study  By  Mail 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission’s Hunter  Education  Study, 
developed  by  Dr.  Frank  Anthony  of 
Penn  State  University,  was  recently  re- 
viewed by  a panel  of  educators  from 
Penn  State’s  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Education.  Graduate  Assistant 
John  Gray  presented  a paper  on  the 
Hunter  Education  Study  for  the  Master 
of  Education  Degree.  Gray’s  paper  was 
evaluated  by  Dr.  Richard  Stinson, 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Education;  Dr. 
John  Harris,  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education  and  Dr.  Frank 
Anthony,  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education. 


The  first  segment  of  the  study 
evaluated  Pennsylvania  school  pupils, 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  hunter 
education  through  correspondence 
teaching.  Three  methods  of  cor- 
respondence study  were  checked, 
including  using  the  correspondence 
course  only,  or  using  the  cor- 
respondence course  plus  discussion  and 
teaching  related  activities.  Each 
method  was  evaluated  by  a knowledge 
test  measuring  attitude  scores  on  safety 
concepts.  The  result  was  that  all  three 
methods  employed  were  effective  in 
educating  young  hunters.  Post-test 
scores  were  higher  in  all  schools. 
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It  was  found  that  all  three  methods  of 
learning  were  effeetive  in  ehanging  the 
attitudes  of  individual  students  on  some 
of  the  fifteen  concepts.  The  course  pro- 
vided significant  positive  changes  in 
average  student  scores  on  passing  un- 
loaded guns  over  fence,  making  sure 
the  barrel  is  clear  and  knowledge  of 
safety  zones.  While  different  methods 
of  teaching  changed  the  attitude  of  dif- 
ferent concepts,  it  was  noted  that  all 
three  provided  significant  positive 
changes  on  the  concept  of  wearing 
fluorescent  orange  clothing  while 
hunting. 


By  Wes  Bower 
CIA,  Southcentral  Division 


The  Pennsylvania  Junior  Con- 
servation Camp  at  Stone  Valley,  south 
of  State  College,  went  co-ed  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history. 

The  camp,  sponsored  by  the 
Federation  of  Sportsmen  in  cooperation 
with  Penn  State  University,  has  been  in 
existence  since  1945.  During  this  pe- 
riod, thousands  of  boys  have  been 
trained  in  outdoor  skills,  natural  his- 
tory, and  resource  management  tech- 
niques— and  now  girls,  too,  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  fine  learning  experience. 

Each  summer  the  camp  holds  four 
two-week  sessions  with  approximately 
60  participants  at  each  camp.  In  most 
cases,  local  sportsmen’s  clubs  affiliated 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen  sponsor  the  campers  and  pay 
for  a portion  of  their  expenses.  The  re- 
mainder is  subsidized  by  the 
University. 

For  the  past  29  years  the  Con- 
servation Camp  was  open  only  to  boys. 
But  during  the  fourth  and  final  session 
of  1974,  the  sportsmen  decided  to  ex- 
periment with  a co-ed  camp. 

A 50-50  ratio  of  boys  and  girls  gave 
excellent  results.  Staff  members  and 
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instructors  from  outside  agencies 
agreed  that  enthusiasm  and  rapport 
with  the  students  was  better  than  ever. 

Camp  Director  Tom  Groat  hopes  that 
in  the  future  more  Junior  Conserva- 
tionists, girls  as  well  as  boys,  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  learn  environ- 
mental skills,  skills  that  will  help  them 
become  tomorrow’s  leaders  in  Pennsyl- 
vania outdoor  recreation. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  DGP  Tom  Barney 
checking  target  of  Sue  Wilkinson,  of  Hatboro. 
With  a 415/500,  Miss  Wilkinson  was  third 
highest  of  all  shooters  in  the  four  sessions 
during  the  1974  competitions. 


. . . so  much  to  do,  Christmas  is  nearing  . . cards  to  post, 
gifts  to  wrap,  cookies  to  bake  . . hurry,  hurry, 

Christmas  is  nearing  . . hurry,  hurry  . . . 


Home  And  Hanging 

Susan  M.  Pajak 


VENISON  SWISS  STEAK  can  make  a mouth- 
watering treat  for  Christmas  Day— or  most 
any  other  time.  And  don’t  forget  the  mush- 
rooms and  onions! 


Cresson  Lake,  RD, 
Loretto,  Pa,  15940 

Dear  Mrs.  Pajak: 

I am  a faithful  reader  of  your  column 
in  GAME  NEWS,  and  although  I do 
hesitate  to  toot  my  own  whistle,  I do 
have  a story  I would  like  to  share. 

During  the  past  three  years,  on  the 
opening  day  of  buck  season,  I have  had 
my  buck  home  and  hanging  before 
noon. 


. . . Hey!  Deer  headed  this  way  a lit- 


tle . . cant  see  ’em  all  yet  . . just  step- 
ping along  . . looks  like  they’re  all 
does wait  a minute  . . . . 


. . here  he  comes  . . look  at  that  rack! 

They  have  all  been  fine  young  bucks 
that  were  a culinary  delight.  In  that  de- 
partment, I would  like  to  share  a few 
tips. 

Broiled  Venison  Steak  Noel:  When 
broiling  a half-inch  to  three-quarter- 
inch  venison  steak,  place  two  strips  of 
bacon  over  the  top.  When  turning  the 
steak,  also  turn  the  bacon.  The  steak 
only  takes  a few  minutes  longer  than 
the  bacon.  I have  found  that 
Worcestershire  sauce  does  exciting 
things  on  a venison  steak. 

...  no  one  in  this  whole  world  is 
going  to  convince  me  that  there’s  deer 
in  here  . . I think  I’m  goin  back  to 

camp something  moved  . . 

....  got  to  get  me  a good  look  now  . 

. . yes,  maam!  . . . that  is  a buck  . . . 

Another  very  successful  recipe  is 
Venison  Swiss  Steak,  perhaps  for 
Christmas  Day,  done  as  follows:  in  a 
large  skillet,  brown  pieces  of  thick 
venison  steak  in  bacon  fat.  Salt  and 
pepper.  Cover  with  a mixture  of  one- 
fourth  cup  catsup,  one  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  sauce,  one  package 
brown  gravy  mix  and  enough  water  to 
just  cover  steak.  Eor  two  steaks  double 
the  recipe  except  for  the  gravy  mix. 
Onions  and  mushrooms  are  optional. 
Cook  about  an  hour. 

During  the  non-hunting  season,  my 
husband  Mark  and  I are  target  shooters. 
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GIRLS, 

GUNS,& 

GAME... 


I have  him  to  thank  for  all  my  hunting 
success,  because  he  taught  me  all  I 
know  about  shooting  and  hunting. 

Keeping  in  practice  year  round  is  the 
best  way  to  make  sure  you  are  capable 
when  that  important  moment  comes. 

We  shoot  pistol,  large  and  small  bore 
rifle,  and  also  shoot  trap  on  the  Cresson 


Sportsmen’s  Club  Trap  Team.  We  both 
shoot  Winchester  Model  12s. 

You  may  use  any  of  this  letter  in  your 
column  which  you  feel  may  be  of 
interest  or  may  encourage  women  to 
stay  active  in  this  marvelous  sport. 

Sincerely, 

Marcia  W.  Dross 

Marcia,  I couldn’t  have  said  it  any 
better.  Sincere  thanks  for  sharing  your 
letter  with  us,  and  I have  a feeling 
you’re  going  to  get  buck  number  4 this 
year. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  my  superter- 
rific  readers,  friends,  fellow  shooters, 
fellow  writers  and,  of  course,  to  my 
editor  who  sometimes  grinds  his  teeth 
to  stubs  in  quiet  solitude  while  waiting 
for  my  column  to  arrive  by  deadline 
time. 


NSSF  Booklet  Defends  Hunting 

Sportsmen  who  wonder  how  they  can  spread  the  good  word  on  hunting  will  find 
help  in  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundations’s  new  26-pg.  edition  of  “The 
Hunter  and  Conservation”  This  is  an  updated  version  of  the  booklet  that  has  sold 
almost  1-1/2  million  copies.  It  gives  facts  and  statistics  on  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  hunter-sponsored  success  in  wildlife  conservation.  Single  copy  25c,  from 
NSSF,  1075  Post  Road,  Riverside,  Connecticut  06878. 
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By  Les  Rountree 


NEW  COLEMAN  HANGER  GETS  lantern  away 
from  tree,  gives  better  light  utilization  and  at 
the  same  time  protects  tree  from  accidental 
burns.  Chain  is  adjustable  to  fit  ali  sizes. 

HAT  A YEAR  1974  has  been!  The 
leadership  of  the  nation  has 
changed.  We  have  suffered  through  a 
fuel  shortage.  Prices  on  everything  have 
skyrocketed.  Internationally,  there  have 
been  floods,  hurricanes,  wars,  famine 
and  general  discontent.  Vacation 
traveling  dropped  off  considerably,  but 
camping — particularly  backpacking — 
actually  showed  an  increase.  Call  it 
“back  to  nature,”  or  whatever,  more 
people  chose  to  walk  around  in  the 
woods  than  ever  before.  Once  basic 
camping  gear  has  been  gathered,  it  cer- 
tainly is  more  economical  to  camp  for  a 


week  than  it  is  to  visit  Uncle  Charlie 
and  Aunt  Minnie  in  Pasadena.  With 
gasoline  at  close  to  60<i;  a gallon  in  most 
states,  long  distance  traveling  for 
pleasure  is  rapidly  becoming  a thing  of 
the  past  for  a lot  of  us. 

In  addition  to  being  economical,  the 
vacationer  who  travels  shorter  distances 
to  camp,  hike  or  simply  snoop  around 
the  woods  is  doing  himself  a 
psychological  favor  as  well.  With  the 
kind  of  year  it’s  been,  a lack  of  “busy” 
things  to  do  while  on  a supposed  va- 
cation can  be  an  excellent  tonic.  Doing 
nothing  more  than  sitting  on  a stump 
contemplating  the  movement  of  a 
waving  stalk  of  grass  can  be  mind 
cleansing.  So  can  reading  a good  book 
on  some  outdoor  subject  that  you  are 
interested  in. 

Talking  about  reading  books  is  a sly 
way  of  getting  into  a Christmas  column. 
I’ll  admit,  but  what  better  gift  than  a 
good  book?  It  can  be  read,  tucked 
away,  thought  about  and  then  re-read 
another  day.  With  an  inscription  on  the 
fly  leaf  that  tells  who  gave  the  book  and 
when,  it’s  a safe  bet  that  most  gift  books 
are  kept  forever.  There  has  never  been 
a time  in  history  when  more  outdoor 
titles  were  being  published.  It  used  to 
be,  some  forty  years  ago,  that  no  more 
than  a dozen  hunting,  fishing  and 
camping  books  were  published  each 
year.  But  for  the  past  two  years,  the 
average  output  from  a combination  of 
top  publishers  has  been  over  a dozen 
per  month. 

Surprisingly,  few  are  what  I would 
consider  “dogs  ” and  most  offer  worth- 
while information  and  comment  on 
their  chosen  subjects.  Publishers,  ap- 
pealing to  the  more  sophisicated  de- 
mands of  the  public  at  large,  treat  some 
highly  specialized  areas  of  interest  in 
depth.  I could  just  about  fill  this 
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month’s  column  with  new  titles  that 
would  make  for  good  winter  reading, 
but  here  are  several  that  cover  a diverse 
group  of  subjects. 

The  Catch  and  the  Feast  by  Joie  and 
Bill  McGrail  is  a strange  sort  of 
cookbook  that  is  curiously  appealing. 
The  photography  in  this  offering  is 
done  by  Mark  Shaw,  and  it’s  obvious 
that  this  is  no  ordinary  group  of  photos. 
Shaw  worked  for  “Harper’s  Bazaar’’ 
and  “Mademoiselle  ” as  well  as  the  now 
gone  but  not  forgotten  “Life” 
magazine.  Joie  McGrail  served  for  a 
time  as  an  editor  at  “Harper’s  Bazaar,’’ 
so  there  is  a strong  magazine  flavor  to 
this  very  handsome  195-page  book. 

This  is  not  really  a new  book,  as  it 
was  copyrighted  in  1969,  but  for  some 
reason  I only  recently  saw  a copy.  Each 
chapter  deals  with  a specific  fish,  mam- 
mal or  fowl  and  begins  with  a spot  of 
narrative  that  involves  the  taking  of 
that  particular  creature.  It’s  written 
with  the  obvious  intent  of  showing  the 
reader  (who  may  not  be  a hunter  or 
fisherman)  that  there  is  more  to  the 
procuring  of  dressed  meat  than  simply 
thawing  out  a package  from  the  freezer. 
At  times,  the  writing  is  a bit  poetic  and 
may  not  appeal  to  some  hairy-chested 
types,  but  the  recipes  are  most 
interesting  to  the  lover  of  wild  game. 
Some  are  quite  complicated,  such  as 
wild  duck  in  honey.  The  McGrails  call 
for  hanging  the  birds  with  the  feathers 
on  for  five  days  ....  and  then  mari- 
nating for  another  five.  I usually  can’t 
wait  that  long!  There  is  also  a chapter 
on  bear  and  boar  (in  case  you  happen  to 
shoot  either).  Good  reading  fun  even  if 
the  recipes  sound  too  time  consuming. 
It’s  an  expensive  book  at  $20,  but  the 
photos  alone  are  worth  it.  Available 


from  Weybright  and  Tallev  Inc.,  3 E. 
54th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

The  editor  warned  me  about  men- 
tioning fish  again  in  GAME  NEWS,  as 
he  has  an  agreement  with  the  editor  of 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  that  they 
don’t  talk  about  game  and  he  doesn’t 
talk  about  fish.  But  in  this  case,  and 
since  it’s  Christmas  time,  perhaps  I’ll  be 
forgiven  for  mentioning  another 
cookbook  that  has  just  come  forth.  It’s 
entitled  From  Hook  to  Table  and  is 
written  by  Vic  Dunaway.  Vic  is  a down- 
to-earth  guy  who  likes  to  catch  fish  and 
cook  them.  This  little  book  from 
MacMillan  Publishing  is  worth  $4.95 
for  the  photos  of  cleaning  fish  alone. 
Too  many  good  fish  fillets  wind  up  in 
garbage  cans  all  over  the  United  States 
simply  because  few  fishermen  took  the 
time  to  learn  how  to  clean  their  catch 
properly.  This  book  really  shows  how. 
The  recipes  are  nothing  really  new  but 
are  a good  basic  collection  of  cooking 
methods.  Pour  photos  show  the  novice 
how  to  eat  a panfish  that  has  been  deep- 
fried  with  the  fins  intact — now  that’s 
worth  something!  In  case  your  local 
bookstore  doesn’t  have  it,  MacMillan’s 
address  is  866  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

Another  Outdoor  Gem 

Crown  Publishers,  who  continually 
come  up  with  outdoor  gems,  have  done 
it  again  with  Prank  Woolner’s  Timber- 
doodle.  “Timberdoodle”  is  the  Eastern 
nickname  for  woodcock  and  a more  apt 
synonym  I’ve  never  heard.  A woodcock 
does  look  like  a timberdoodle  .... 
doesn’t  it?  Woolner  is  pure  New  Eng- 
land; he  can’t  help  himself,  and  those  of 
us  who  know  him  and  like  his  writing 
certainly  don’t  expect  him  to  apologize 
for  it.  What  he  says  about  this  curious 
litde  game  bird  that  has  been  the  un- 
doing of  many  a fine  wing  shot  applies 
just  as  well  here  in  Pennsylvania  as  it 
does  in  the  Cranberry  State.  It  is 
surprising  that  relatively  few  Pennsyl- 
vanians hunt  seriously  for  this  great 
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table  bird.  Most  Pennsylvania  timber- 
doodles  are  taken  accidently  while 
hunting  grouse  or  rabbits.  If  you  read 
this  book,  you  may  make  some  changes 
in  your  next  year’s  hunting  plans.  Price 
is  $7.95. 

Going  on  to  still  another  subject  in 
the  book  department,  you  can  choose 
Wildwater  Touring  by  Scott  and  Mar- 
garet Arighi,  from  the  MacMillan  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  866  3rd  Ave.,  New  York 
City  10022,  $8.95.  While  the  setting  for 
this  handbook  on  navigating  white 
water  is  mostly  in  the  West — the  states 
of  Oregon  and  Idaho  to  be  precise — 
most  of  the  information  applies  to  fast 
water  tripping  anywhere.  A pile  of 
good,  sound  information  about  canoes, 
kayaks,  rafts  and  drift  boats.  Clothing, 
portaging,  and  first  aid  are  included. 
Think  we  dpn’t  have  water  of  this  type 
in  Pennsylvania?  Guess  again.  Give  the 
Upper  Pine  Creek  Gorge  a go  during 
April  or  May,  and  you’ll  be  properly 
thrilled.  The  Youghiogheny  Gorge 
below  the  big  dam  at  Confluence, 
Somerset  County,  is  one  of  the  toughest 
pieces  of  white  water  in  the  world  . . 

. . the  experts  agree  on  that! 


KNIVES  ARE  ALWAYS  good  gifts  for  out- 
doorsmen.  Long,  thin  blades  such  as  on  these 
Buck  and  Rapala  models  are  fine  for  filleting, 
cutting  and  trimming  steaks,  etc. 


That  takes  care  of  the  books,  but  here 
are  some  more  Christmas  gift  ideas. 
Two  new  jackets  from  Vexilar,  Inc., 
9345  Penn  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
are  space  age  in  concept  and  design. 
They  are  both  called  “ Radarjac,  ” which 
makes  it  a bit  confusing,  but  I’ll  try  to 
explain.  The  most  expensive  one, 
costing  $129,  is  wind-  and  rain-proof 
and  lined  with  aquafoam  material  that 
not  only  floats  but  provides  good  insu- 
lation. It’s  a real  cold  weather  jacket 
that  offers  life  preserver  qualities.  But 
the  real  gimmick  is  a zip-away  hood 
fashioned  from  a gold  metallic,  mylar 
material  that  is  electronically  sensitive. 
That  means  that  radar  search  and  nava- 
gation  equipment  will  register  a 
“bleep  ” when  a person  wearing  the 
jacket  crosses  the  scanning  field  of  such 
devices.  A great  idea  if  you  are  lost  on 
land  or  water,  it  comes  in  navy  blue  or 
international  orange.  The  jacket  is 
made  for  Vexilar  by  Stearns  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  one  of  the  nation’s 
leaders  in  flotation  vests  and  boating 
equipment. 

Six  Ounces 

The  other  jacket  is  a shell  type  affair 
made  completely  from  the  reflective 
gold  mylar  bonded  to  a nylon,  tear- 
resistant  fabric.  This  jacket  can  be  worn 
by  itself  as  a windbreaker  or  over  other 
clothing  during  very  cold  weather.  It  is 
totally  waterproof  and  will  not  be 
damaged  by  anything  save  a sharp  cut- 
ting instrument.  This  jacket  comes 
complete  with  hood,  weighs  a mere  six 
ounces  and  will  compress  into  a 
package  that  can  be  put  into  a jacket 
pocket.  Looks  like  a great  backpacker’s 
item  and  should  be  a super  gift  for  pi- 
lots, boat  skippers  and  other  persons 
who  find  themselves  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  In  actual  tests,  the  hood  alone 
could  be  spotted  by  an  airplane  from 
5000  feet.  A great  survival  item  that 
sells  for  $39.95.  If  you  can’t  find  one 
locally,  drop  a card  to  John  Uldrich  at 
Vexilar  and  ask  him  who  stocks  them. 
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It’s  a brand  new  product,  so  they  may 
not  be  well  distributed  yet,  but  it’s 
really  worth  looking  at. 

December  seems  like  a goofy  time  of 
year  to  worry  about  bugs,  but  when  you 
need  something  next  spring  or  summer 
you’ll  be  happy  someone  thought  of 
bug  dope  as  a stocking  stuffer.  There 
are  a few  good  ones  on  the  market  and 
then  there  are  some  that  are  not  worth  a 
hoot.  The  ones  that  contain  the  most 
diethyl-meta-toluamide  are  the  ones  to 
buy.  Read  the  back  of  the  container 
carefully.  If  you  see  that  word  on  the  in- 
gredients list  ....  and  if  there  is 
more  than  25%  of  it,  chances  are  it  is  a 
good  repellent.  The  cream  in  the  plastic 
bottles  contains  more  of  this  material 
than  the  spray  cans  do.  I tested  a 
number  of  bug  dopes  this  past  year  in 
several  strange  locations  and  the  rather 
new  Johnson’s  Deep  Woods  Off  came 
through  well.  Canadian  black  flies  and 
Alaskan  mosquitos  stayed  away  from 
me  and  so  did  Pennsylvania’s  insidious 
“punkies.  ” As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  our 
state’s  punkies  are  just  as  vicious  as  any- 
body’s insects.  The  little  one-ounce 
plastic  squeeze  bottles  are  a handy  shirt 
pocket  size,  and  anyone  who  is 
bothered  by  bugs  should  have  two  or 
three  bottles  tucked  away  in  his  kit. 

Keeping  dirt  and  general  crud  out  of 
a tent  or  trailer  when  there  is  a lot  of  in 
and  out  traffic  is  a problem.  The  3M 
Company  is  now  offering  a porous  vinyl 
camp  mat  that  will  help  solve  this  di- 
lemma. It’s  called  the  Nomad  Camp 
Mat  and  sells  for  $5.98.  The  mat  will 
absorb  more  than  its  weight  in  dirt  and 
then  can  be  hosed  off  or  washed  out  in  a 
creek  or  pond.  Give  it  a squeeze  and  it’s 
practically  dry.  A good  idea  for  tenters, 
and  it  makes  a handy  shower  mat  as 
well. 

Coleman,  the  old  daddy  of  camping 
gear,  has  a new  lantern  bracket  this  year 
that  prevents  marking  trees  with 
lantern  heat.  Used  to  be  a common 


UNI-PAC  FIRST  AID  KIT,  prepared  by  the  E.  D. 
Bullard  Co.,  2680  Bridgeway,  Sausalito, 
Calif.,  has  an  assortment  of  medical  supplies 
useful  to  campers. 

practice  to  hang  a lantern  on  a tree 
limb.  That  worked  fine,  except  that  it 
scarred  a lot  of  healthy  trees  with  a 
“catface”  mark  that  might  even  kill  the 
tree.  This  new  bail-type  hanger  consists 
of  an  adjustable  chain  and  extended 
arm  that  provides  a secure  and  fire-safe 
way  to  hang  your  lantern  at  a camp  site. 

To  make  gift  selection  easy  for  you 
(and  hopefully  for  someone  else! ),  here 
is  a handy  list  that  you  may  want  to 
mark  with  Xs  and  deposit  in  a 
prominent  place.  Don’t  forget  to  note 
size  and  color  preferences! 

Socks 

Lantern 

Ammunition 

Nylon  Rope  

Bue  Dope 

Jacket  

Thermos  

Snowshoes  

Dried  Food  

Belt  

Hiking  Shoes  

First  Aid  Kit 

Lantern  Bracket  

Flashlight 

Camp  Stove 

Down  Vest  

Compass  

Leather  Laces  

Sleeping  Bag  

Knife 

Book 

Camp  Mat  

Film  

Dutch  Oven 

Or  ? 
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Keeping  a .... 

LATE  DATE  FOR  DEER 

by  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


BOW  HUNTERS  who  don’t  score  in 
the  early  deer  season  and  fail  to 
load  their  larder  with  the  gun  are  sort  of 
leftovers  after  Christmas.  There  are  also 
those  who  refuse  to  compromise  their 
desire  to  take  one  the  hard  way.  They 
either  skip  the  gun  season  or  try  to 
compete  using  the  bow.  Most  of  those 
left  to  flounder  around  in  winter  fluff 
are  temporary  losers.  There  usually 
aren’t  too  many  of  us. 

Deer  have  thinned  out.  Quite  a few 
simply  got  tired  of  waiting  on  us  and 
stepped  in  front  of  a gun  or  another 
bow  so  that  they  wouldn’t  have  to 
flounder  around  at  near-zero  tempera- 
tures and  push  their  way  through  snow 
drifts.  So,  hunters  and  hunted  are 
somewhat  in  the  same  position  for  the 
late  season. 

There  is  one  difference  this  year. 
Muzzle-loaders  will  be  banging  away  at 
deer  on  selected  Game  Lands  for  the 
first  three  days.  Their  activities  may 
even  work  to  the  advantage  of  bow 
hunters  who  are  still  looking. 

It’s  not  all  that  bad,  really.  For 
instance,  we  had  two  fellows  hunting 
with  us  last  January  who  had  taken 
their  deer.  One  had  scored  in  the 
archery  season  and  the  other  one  swap- 
ped his  bow  for  a gun  in  early 
December.  Although  it  is  all  to  the 
credit  of  these  fellows  who  were  willing 
to  help,  there  is  certainly  at  least  a shred 
of  evidence  that  they  were  happy  for 
the  excuse  to  get  out  and  enjoy  the 
weather.  The  spectator  sports  huddled 
around  the  football  images  on  TV 
might  question  the  sanity  of  all,  but 
there  is  an  invigorating  invitation  to 


those  who  haven’t  taken  a deer  or  who 
just  want  to  help. 

And  help  is  the  key  word  when  it 
comes  to  the  late  bow  hunting  season 
for  whitetailed  deer.  You  can  still  go  it 
alone,  but  the  odds  for  success  increase 
when  a group  gets  together,  and  fun 
and  fellowship  go  with  it. 

Low  temperatures  and  snow  make  it 
difficult  to  stand  for  long  periods  at  the 
better  hunting  times  when  deer  are 
naturally  moving.  Also,  hours  of 
darkness  squeeze  in  on  each  end  of  the 
normal  working  day  to  make  hunting 
during  the  week  out  of  the  question 
for  most.  During  winter,  snowy, 
treacherous  roads  and  parking  areas 
add  hazards  not  present  during  good 
weather.  Plus,  a lone  hunter  can  get 
into  serious  trouble.  On  top  of  all  this  is 
the  simple  fact  that  deer  are  not  only 
much  scarcer  than  in  previous  seasons 
but  also  are  extremely  alert  after  having 
been  hunted  through  all  of  October  and 
much  of  December. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  scored,  you 
may  go  without  a bow  if  you  so  choose. 

Since  it’s  difficult  enough  to  get  a 
group  together  in  the  last  deer  season, 
there  is  a special  responsibility  for  each 
to  show  up  if  he  agreed  beforehand  to 
take  part.  The  loss  of  one  or  two  men 
who  merely  decide  against  it  at  the 
last  minute  can  really  foul  up  a hunt. 
So,  unless  it  is  simply  too  dangerous  to 
drive  a vehicle  or  there  is  a real 
emergency,  those  who  give  their  word 
should  back  it  up  by  their  presence. 

Many  years  ago,  I recall  a group  hunt 
which  turned  out  to  be  a solo  excursion. 
It  was  cold.  The  temperature  had  drop- 
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WITH  THE  MISERABLE  WEATHER  typical  of  many  late  season  hunts,  it  can  be  hard  to  get  a 
gang  together,  but  it’s  a great  time  to  be  out. 


1 ped  to  four  below,  but  the  day  was 
i bright  and  beautiful.  Although  my 
) chances  alone  were  practically 
« nonexistent  in  the  deep  and  somewhat 
crusted  snow,  I had  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  winter  walks  in  my  lifetime. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  are 
! those  who  might  question  the  profit  of 
j even  leaving  home  on  such  a morning. 
5 But  only  those  who  have  had  the 
lii  experience  can  really  appreciate  the 
‘ reward  of  just  being  there.  This  cer- 
tainly  should  be  a consideration  among 
' all  bow  hunters.  Since  the  odds  are  not 
j favorable  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  there 
must  be  something  more  to  the  hunt  to 
make  it  worthwhile.  Many  of  us  would 


FROM  the  SOWSfnMG 


have  hung  up  our  bows  years  ago  if 
killing  a deer  was  the  only  return. 

So  give  it  at  least  one  try.  Although 
deer  are  much  fewer  and  more  alert, 
they  do  tend  to  congregate  in  the  better 
food  areas  when  the  weather  is  foul.  By 
careful  planning,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  get  considerable  shooting. 
Factors  working  against  success  may 
throw  a block  into  the  best  plans,  but 
the  opportunity  is  sufficient  reason  in 
itself. 

Some  scouting  before  the  Christmas 
holiday  can  provide  plenty  of  clues  as  to 
where  the  best  hunting  might  be.  Snow, 
if  it  is  present,  is  certainly  a positive 
means  of  locating  deer  simply  by  their 
tracks.  Begardless  of  terrain,  deer  have 
certain  habits  during  the  cold  weather 
which  can  lead  you  to  the  better  spots. 

For  example,  if  the  weather  is  in- 
clement, deer  will  pull  for  heavy  cover 
where  they  can  sleep  out  storm  and 
cold.  Islands  of  hemlock  and  white  pine 
thickets  among  the  hardwoods 
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THE  SOLITARY  HUNTER  can  move  at  his  own 
pace,  go  where  he  wants  to,  when  he  wants 
to.  Winter  temperatures  are  a problem— but 
the  bugs  aren’t! 

frequently  hold  more  deer  in  late  season 
than  they  might  in  the  earlier  sessions. 
When  the  sun  does  shine  after  several 
days  of  clouds  and/or  storm,  it  is  a fair 
certainty  that  deer  will  be  working  their 
way  to  the  open  fields  to  forage.  By  sta- 
tioning yourself  along  such  routes,  you 
have  a fair  chance  going  it  alone.  But  if 
you  can  throw  a group  of  hunters 
around  any  given  area  so  that  they  can 
move  the  deer  out  to  well-placed  and 
well-hidden  standers,  you  increase  your 
chances. 

The  recommendation  here  is  for  short 
drives  during  the  early  season  when  fo- 
liage is  heavy.  In  mid-winter,  the  pic- 
ture changes  for  a number  of  reasons. 
Animals  are  skittish,  and  they  will  take 
off  at  the  slightest  hint  of  danger.  We 
want  to  avoid  running  shots  at  any  time 
with  the  bow.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
place  your  arrow  on  a stationary  target 
without  the  additional  problem  of  esti- 
mating both  range  and  lead  on  a 
moving  animal. 

Even  the  normal  activity  of  setting 
up  a drive  is  likely  to  alert  nearby  deer 
in  December  and  January,  deer  that 
would  be  no  more  than  curious  in  the 


early  season.  If  they  don’t  take  off  at 
full  tilt,  they  are  likely  to  move  out  of 
the  area  or  be  so  nervous  that  they  will 
run  at  the  first  threat  of  a hunter. 
Therefore,  plan  lengthy  drives  that  will 
give  deer  an  opportunity  to  move  out 
slowly,  far  in  advance  of  drivers.  The 
standers  will  have  better  shooting. 

A drive  should  normally  be  arranged 
in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  oval.  It  can 
be  reasonably  anticipated  where  deer 
are  going  to  move  if  the  captain  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  hunting  area.  This  fami- 
liarity becomes  even  more  important  in 
the  late  season,  as  deer  are  likely  to 
move  somewhat  differently. 

At  this  time,  standers  should  be 
placed  at  only  the  most  likely  spots, 
such  as  hedgerows,  evergreen  thickets, 
heavy  briar  patches,  thick  laurel  or  any 
other  spot  which  offers  temporary  cover 
for  an  animal  on  the  move.  In  the  early 
season,  deer  tend  to  break  out  of  thick 
stuff  so  that  they  can  move  more  freely 
and  be  aware  through  sight  and  scent  of 
any  intruders.  In  December  and 
January,  the  animals  know  they  are 
quite  exposed  on  most  terrain.  They 
will  stick  to  the  heaviest  cover  they  can 
find.  If  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  break 
into  the  open,  often  the  situation  in 
winter,  they  seldom  slow  down  until 
they  reach  shelter. 

Standers  Spread 

In  the  usual  heavy  woodland, 
standers  can  be  fairly  close  together  as 
good  cover  is  readily  available.  But  if 
the  drive  sends  animals  into  the  open, 
the  situation  is  entirely  different. 
Standers  might  be  spread  over  several 
times  the  usual  line. 

The  same  is  true  to  a lesser  extent  in 
setting  up  a drive.  Fortunately,  since 
fewer  hunters  are  available,  it  doesn’t 
take  nearly  as  many  to  cover  any  given 
area  when  compared  to  the  earliest 
season.  Deer  are  much  less  likely  to  at- 
tempt sneaking  back  through  the  drive, 
a frequent  occurence  when  vegetation 
is  heavy.  They  usually  move  well  ahead 
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of  the  drivers.  If  those  driving  can  keep 
in  visual  contact  with  each  other,  they 
are  close  enough  together.  Deer  will 
also  be  able  to  see  them  at  the  same 
distance  and  probably  much  farther 
away.  They  won’t  wait  for  the  drivers  to 
overtake  them  but  instead  will  head 
toward  safety. 

In  the  early  season,  we  usually  divide 
the  group  in  half.  In  the  late  season, 
trying  to  cover  the  end  of  the  drive  with 
standers  is  so  much  more  difficult  that  it 
is  better  to  use  as  many  hunters  as 
possible  to  cover  escape  routes.  Far 
fewer  drivers  can  cover  a given  area 
than  in  the  earlier  months.  It  is  the  cap- 
tain’s responsibility  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  gets  an  equal  opportunity. 
Close  track  should  be  kept  of  who  is 
where  on  each  drive. 

Because  drives  are  much  longer  and 
cover  a much  greater  area,  and  as 
walking  is  considerably  tougher,  the 
number  of  drives  on  any  given  day  will 
I be  substantially  fewer  than  when  the 
weather  is  warm. 

1 After  a hit,  there  are  many  ad- 
vantages to  having  a group,  although 
! not  more  than  three  hunters  should  try 
I to  work  out  the  trail.  There  is  the  ad- 
vantage, however,  as  with  any  group 
j hunting,  to  post  hunters  far  ahead  in 
the  direction  that  the  animal  is  likely  to 
take.  As  in  driving  late-season  deer,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a wounded 
animal  will  move  much  more  easily  at 
the  first  hint  of  additional  danger.  The 
customary  wait  is  therefore  in  order,  de- 
i pending  somewhat  upon  visual  evi- 
' dence  of  how  serious  the  hit  may  have 
been  as  well  as  weather  conditions. 
(Storms,  which  make  tracking  tough, 
are  much  more  plentiful  in  mid-winter.) 

If  you  can’t  get  a group  together,  you 
will  find  that  deer  are  more  apt  to  be  on 
the  move  during  winter  days  than  the 
sometimes  hot  weather  of  early  seasons. 
The  animals  will  not  bed  for  nearly  as 
long  periods  of  time,  and  they  may 


COMING  OUT  TO  the  standers,  these  drivers 
have  bunched  up,  but  in  the  woods  they 
separate  until  they  are  just  within  sight  of 
each  other.  Drives  are  longer  in  the  late 
season  than  in  October. 

meander  around  in  areas  of  good  food, 
providing  shots  for  an  alert  archer. 
Early  morning  and  late  afternoon  are 
still  the  best  times  for  individual 
hunting,  but  comparative  chances  do 
improve  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
when  the  temperature  is  bouncing  on 
bottom. 

The  chance  of  getting  an  antlered 
deer  is  slim.  They  have  been 
substantially  thinned  by  previous 
hunts,  and  many  may  lose  their  antlers 
by  mid-December.  Archers  who 
compete  with  weather  conditions  and 
winter  terrain  are  less  likely  to  be 
holding  out  for  an  antlered  deer  this 
time  of  year,  though.  Any  deer  taken 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the  extra 
archery  season  is  a special  trophy, 
regardless  of  its  head  adornment.  Those 
who  try  for  such  a whitetail  will  reap 
special  rewards  along  the  way,  awards 
available  to  bow  hunters  at  no  other 
time  of  the  year. 

Throw  a snow  shovel,  a bag  of  salt, 
and  some  extra  tire  chains  into  the  car 
trunk,  and  give  it  a try.  Oh — and  don’t 
forget  a Thermos  of  hot  chocolate  or 
coffee. 
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<<  TXOW  ABOUT  taking  a few  shots 

XA  with  my  rifle,”  a voice  behind 
ij  me  cut  into  my  sight  picture 
' concentration.  ‘T’ve  shot  three  boxes  of 
ammo  and  still  can’t  hit  a two-gallon  oil 
I can  at  100  yards.  I notice  you’re 
i;  shooting  here  nearly  every  evening  and 
I figured  you  must  have  a good  sight-in 
business  going.  ” 

“Sighting  in  other  people’s  rifles  is 
not  my  business.  I just  like  to  shoot,  and 
I I’m  working  on  several  good  chuck 
loads.  I suggest  you  take  the  rifle  to 
someone  else.  ” 

; “Nope,  not  when  I’m  here  with  a box 
of  shells.  Anyways,  you  shoot  your  own 
in,  so  there’s  no  reason  mine  can’t  be 
done.” 

I knew  the  elderly  fellow  was  from  a 
small  town  a few  miles  away.  He  had  to 
pass  my  crude  benchrest  on  his  way  to 
and  from  work.  Seeing  me  shoot 
practically  every  evening  led  him  to 
believe  I ran  a sight-in  range.  Nothing 
was  farther  from  my  mind  at  that  time. 

Although  many  years  have  passed 
since  that  memorable  evening,  I still 
get  a little  embarrassed  each  time  I 
think  about  it.  I was  telling  the  man  the 
truth  about  not  knowing  too  much  in 
the  sight-in  line,  even  though  I could 
zero  to  a high  degree  of  perfection  my 
chuck  rifles.  Working  with  just  two 
outfits  presented  no  problems  as  I got  to 
know  each  scope  on  a personal  basis. 
However,  when  I placed  his  rifle  on  the 
sandbags,  it  was  a different  ball  game. 

It  seems  impossible  now,  but  I missed 
the  three-foot  target  board  twice  after 
bore  sighting  the  rifle.  Finally,  I 
managed  to  put  one  bullet  on  the  12- 
inch  square  white  paper  target.  Since 
the  Marlin  336  30-30  carried  a 2-I/2X 
scope,  I had  enlarged  the  one  inch  bulls 
eye  with  a black  crayon.  By  the  time  I 


A SOLID,  PERMANENT  benchrest  is  nice,  but 
not  absolutely  necessary.  This  rifleman 
shows  how  an  old  ironing  board,  a box,  and  a 
soft  fore-end  rest  can  make  it  easy  to 
properly  zero  in  a deer  rifle. 


had  some  idea  of  what  to  do,  a half  box 
of  ammo  went  down  the  drain. 

Looking  back  now  with  about  3000 
sight-ins  to  my  credit,  it  seems  I should 
have  made  the  necessary  adjustments 
with  ease.  Well,  it  didn’t  work  out  that 
way.  In  fact,  I used  a full  box  that  scat- 
tered all  over  the  paper  before  I found 
out  the  scope  was  not  mounted 
securely.  When  I corrected  that 
problem,  I was  off  the  paper  again. 
Luck  did  smile  on  me,  and  I had  the 
point  of  impact  in  the  bullseye  in 
another  dozen  shots.  I must  admit  I suf- 
fered all  sorts  of  embarrassing  thoughts 
as  he  kept  handing  me  ammo  that  was 
consumed  at  an  alarming  pace  without 
any  concrete  results. 

Nice  6-Point 

When  it  was  all  over,  more  than  30 
shots  had  been  fired,  but  the  fellow  was 
happy  with  my  shooting.  With  some  ap- 
prehension, I suggested  he  shoot  a 
couple  to  check  me  out.  Two  of  his 
three  shots  hit  somewhere  in  the 
bullseye  with  the  other  just  two  inches 
to  the  right.  He  was  jubilant;  claimed  it 
was  the  best  shooting  he  had  ever  done. 
He  also  reported  to  me  later  that  he  had 
downed  a nice  6-point  buck  with  one 
well-aimed  shot. 

In  those  days,  money  was  not  readily 
available  for  guns,  ammo  and  hunting 
gear.  My  little  custom  loading  shop 
eked  out  a small  profit  for  the  long 
hours  of  hard  work,  and  when  the  kind 
gentleman  stuffed  a greenback  in  my 
shirt  pocket,  I looked  at  sighting  in 
rifles  in  a different  vein.  For  the  next 
dozen  years,  most  of  my  time  from 
August  to  early  December  was  used 
zeroing  in  rifles. 

During  that  time,  hundreds  of  rifles 
crossed  my  homemade  benchrest.  From 
that  shaky  beginning,  a new  dimension 
opened  for  me  in  the  realm  of  rifle 
shooting.  At  first,  it  was  merely  straight 
sight-ins,  but  other  problems  became 
apparent  that  couldn’t  be  fixed  at  the 
bench  and  this  forced  me  to  modify  my 
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BELDING  & MULL  varmint  rest,  featuring  a 
tripod  base,  makes  an  extremely  steady  yet 
portable  device  for  zeroing  in  a rifle  or  even 
for  taking  a long  shot,  for  hunter  who 
watches  an  open  hillside. 

shop  so  scopes  could  be  mounted  or  re- 
aligned. 

Still  a hunter  and  handloader  at 
heart,  I never  intended  this  extra 
sideline  to  become  a dominating  factor, 
but  I was  never  more  wrong.  By  the 
third  year,  I was  inundated  with  rifles 
and  scopes,  and  it  grew  worse,  so  to 
speak,  from  that  point  on.  This  is  the 
way  it  went  for  nearly  a dozen  years 
until  pressure  from  writing  and  the 
pains  of  too  much  recoil  took  their  toll 
and  forced  me  a few  years  back  to  ring 
down  the  curtain  on  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable periods  in  my  life. 

Those  were  memorable  days.  Every 
rifle  was  a challenge,  and  I never  stop- 
ped shooting  until  I felt  the  rifle  was 
truly  zeroed  in.  One  day  stands  out  in 
particular.  My  records  indicate  I shot  42 
rifles  that  day,  with  19  of  them  being 
large  Magnums,  and  every  rifle  was 
fired  approximately  a dozen  times. 
Needless  to  say,  I ached  for  a month. 

I recall  this  bit  of  nostalgia  not  just  to 
show  I have  fired  a large  number  of 
rifles,  but  to  establish  some  credence  for 
several  points  I want  to  bring  out  in  this 
article.  If  I had  not  had  first-hand 
experience  with  hundreds  of  rifles,  I 
would  be  hesitant  to  go  out  on  the  pro- 


verbial limb  and  say  half  the  rifles  in 
the  woods  on  opening  day  are  not 
sighted  in  precisely  enough  to  hit  a pie 
plate  at  100  yards.  That  statement  may 
sound  hard  to  believe,  but  it’s  the  con- 
clusion I reached  after  a dozen  years  of 
shooting  other  peoples’  rifles. 

I’m  not  going  to  dwell  on  the  past 
when  open  sights  were  popular  and 
long  shots  didn’t  stretch  much  farther 
than  100  yards.  In  that  era,  the  30-30, 
32  Special  and  30-40  Krag  held  the 
spotlight.  Shots  were  often  point 
blank — well  under  75  yards — and  the 
need  for  precision  sighting  equipment 
was  not  mandatory.  I certainly  am  not 
taking  anything  away  from  the  hunters 
of  the  past,  but  I began  hunting  in  the 
middle  1930s,  and  I can’t  remember 
seeing  a scope  then.  Those  fellows  back 
in  that  era  did  a remarkable  job  and  de- 
serve a lot  of  credit  for  being  careful 
stalkers,  skilled  woodsmen  and  good 
shots. 


Different  Today 

Today’s  pieture  is  vastly  different, 
and  only  in  a few  areas  of  our  state 
would  open  sights  have  the  advantage. 
My  intent  is  not  to  have  every  rifle 
scoped,  for  Tm  a firm  believer  in  each 
man  making  his  own  decisions,  and  the 
hunter  who  still  appreciates  the  famous 
“peep  ” or  the  blade  and  V will  get  no 
opposition  from  me.  But  if  the  hunting 
is  done  in  open  terrain,  I do  think  the 
scope  will  enhance  any  hunter’s 
chances. 

Sometime  back  I made  a statement 
that  seemed  to  catch  on  with  other 
writers,  for  I’ve  seen  it  used  a number 
of  times.  I simply  said,  “you  can’t  shoot 
any  better  than  you  can  see.  ” To  me, 
that’s  a statement  of  truth.  There  are 
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! countless  incidents  when  the  hunter 
saw  legal  game  but  could  not  define  it 
I clearly  in  his  sights,  and  this  is  espe- 
I cially  true  when  the  target  is  more  than 
: 100  yards  away.  I’m  no  stranger  to  open 
i sights,  even  on  varmint  outfits,  and 
j more  than  one  chuck  enjoyed  extra  lon- 
j gevity  because  I couldn’t  see  a clear 
I picture  even  in  my  younger  days.  With 
! this  baekground  to  base  my  conclusions 
on,  I feel  the  scope  is  superior  for  most 
shooting. 

I feel  obligated  to  go  a little  farther 
' with  the  scope  discussion.  Some  hunters 
; still  feel  a scope  is  not  trustworthy. 

: Perhaps  this  is  because  the  scope  is 
, mounted  above  the  rifle  and  appears 
; subject  to  accidental  bumps.  In  one 
1 sense  of  the  word,  this  is  true,  but  a well 
mounted  scope  of  good  quality  will 
I withstand  the  normal  bumps  and  jars  of 
I hunting.  The  internal  construction  of 
the  seope  is  such  that  a severe  blow 
would  be  neeessary  to  damage  it  or  put 
it  out  of  alignment.  In  other  words,  the 
scope  is  no  pushover. 

I recall  knocking  a 25-06  over  a steep 
hillside  while  glassing  for  chucks  on  an 
abandoned  strip  mine.  I watched  with 


dismay  as  the  rifle  tumbled  a number  of 
times  and  then  skidded  to  a halt.  I don’t 
load  a chuck  rifle  until  I’m  ready  to 
shoot,  so  I was  in  no  danger,  but  I had 
plenty  of  fears  of  finding  a broken  rifle 
and  a smashed  scope.  My  fears  were 
just  fears.  The  rifle  and  lOX  scope  were 
scratched  and  battered,  but  neither  was 
damaged  or  inoperable.  This  wouldn’t 
always  be  the  case,  but  it  does  prove  to 
some  extent  the  scope  won’t  fall  apart 
when  whacked  a good  blow. 

I’ve  spent  considerable  space  dealing 
with  the  scope,  even  though  this 
column  is  on  sighting  for  a hit.  No 
sighting  device  is  worth  a plugged 
nickel  if  it  doesn’t  tell  the  shooter  where 
the  bullet  will  hit,  and  I feel  the  scope 
will  do  this  better  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Any  sight  is  just  a mechanical 
device  and  the  shooter  therefore  must 
make  the  proper  adjustments.  This  is 
not  difficult  and  can  be  done  by  every 
hunter. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  thou- 
sands of  rifles  used  in  this  big  game 
season  that  weren’t  shot  one  time  to 
check  the  sighting  arrangement.  1 can 
go  another  step  and  say  hundreds  of 


WHEN  A LOT  OF  SHOOTING  MUST  be  done,  a permanent  benchrest  helps,  for  it  saves 
transporting  everything  from  home  to  the  shooting  area. 
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bucks  will  be  missed  completely  be- 
cause of  this  omission  on  the  owner’s 
part. 

I see  no  need  to  describe  how  to  zero 
in  a rifle  here.  This  has  often  been 
covered.  Although  I did  other  people’s 
shooting  for  years,  I strongly  suggest 
that  each  hunter  do  his  own.  In  fact, 
“wasting”  a box  or  two  of  ammo 
learning  how  to  zero  in  a rifle  will  be 
well  worth  the  cost.  If  doubts  still  exist, 
get  the  help  of  a local  gunsmith.  Above 
all  else,  make  certain  scopes  or  iron 
sights  are  tight.  More  problems  come 
from  loose  screws  and  ill  fitting  iron 
sights  than  most  shooters  think. 

The  only  suggestion  I’ll  make  here 
for  actually  zeroing  in  is  to  start  with  a 
large  cardboard  target  no  farther  than 
30  yards  from  the  shooting  table.  Too 
many  shooters  put  a sheet  of  typing 
paper  up  at  250  yards  and  waste  five 
dollars’  worth  of  fodder  trying  to  hit  it. 
This  is  certainly  the  wrong  approach. 
Collimators  and  bore  sighting  devices 
are  fine  for  getting  on  the  paper,  but  it 


takes  group  shooting  to  sight  in  a rifle 
properly. 

Some  sportsmen’s  clubs  offei 
facilities  before  opening  day  and  have 
expert  help  available.  As  a last  resort,  a 
couple  sacks  of  sand  or  sawdust  on  a 
bench  or  table  will  give  the  needed  sup- 
port. From  that  point  on,  it’s  just  a mat- 
ter of  shooting,  and  this  goes  for  the 
novice  or  the  professional. 

As  a last  reminder,  it’s  vitally  im- 
portant that  a rifle  be  zeroed  in.  Don’t 
depend  on  last  year’s  success.  Time, 
temperature,  humidity,  switch  in  bullet 
weights  or  even  a switch  to  another 
brand  of  ammo,  can  change  the  course 
of  this  season’s  bullet,  no  matter  how 
well  the  hunter  aims.  To  use  a rifle  that 
is  not  zeroed  in  really  defeats  the  pur- 
pose and  will  bring  frustrations  and  em- 
barrassment that  easily  could  have  been 
prevented.  I’ve  said  this  before,  but  ii 
bears  repeating:  it  was  a wise  old  huntei 
who  claimed  if  he  had  only  four  car- 
tridges, he  would  use  three  of  them 
checking  his  rifle’s  zero. 


Rooking  ^ackterb  . . . 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  George  Hollabaugh  of  Toboyne  Township,  started 
hunting  and  had  not  been  out  long  when  he  came  upon  bear  tracks, 
which  he  followed  untill  he  reached  a cavern,  in  which  he  judged,  at  least 
one  bruin  had  entered.  After  a moments  hesitation  he  entered  the  cave, 
but  had  proceeded  but  a short  distance  when  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
by  the  advance  of  something  “black  as  night”.  With  gim  prepared  to  meet 
the  foe,  he  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  when  the  head  of  the  family  a 
fine  large  bear,  made  his  appearance  and  was  laid  low  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  Mr.  Hollabaugh  reloaded  as  quick  as  possible  and  had  just 
time  to  think  of  the  prize  he  had  gained  when  another  of  the  sable  tribe 
made  his  appearance  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave — he  was  dispatched 
in  a moment.  Mr.  Hollabaugh  started  home  for  assistance  and  on  his 
return,  was  proceeding  to  carry  off  the  animals,  when  the  third  bear 
made  his  appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  having  his  trusty 
gun  still  at  hand,  this  also,  was  added  to  the  number  of  the  slain. 

So  singular  and  extraordinary  an  instance  in  the  history  of  successful 
bear  hunting,  we  will  venture  to  say  has  seldom,  if  ever  occurred  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  ( The  Perry  Forrester,  Editor — Alexander  MaGee, 
Thursday,  Feb.  5,  1829,  Landisburg,  Perry  County,  Pa.  *From  files. 
Perry  County  Historical  Society,  Newport,  Pa.,  Hayes  Asper,  Vice- 
President.  ) 
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